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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


TO  THE  RADICAL  AND  SOCIAL  REFORMERS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

My  Friends  and  Fellow-Labourers, 

I hate  prefaces,  dedications,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  because  I hate  every  thing  that  is  formal, 
pedantic,  and  routine-like.  The  legitimate  use  of  a 
preface  is  to  serve  the  reader  as  a key  to  the  author’s 
work — explaining  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  written, 
its  plan  or  arrangement,  the  sources  whence  the  author 
has  collected  his  information,  and  the  general  grounds 
on  which  he  lays  claim  to  public  attention.  As  all 
this,  however,  may  be  done  by  an  introductory  letter, 
as  well  as  through  the  stiff  medium  of  a preface,  I will, 
on  the  present  occasion,  dispense  with  the  latter  usage, 
and  address  myself  directly  to  you — the  only  parties 
for  whom  the  book  is  intended, — and  to  whom  alone  I 
should  feel  a pleasure  in  dedicating  it,  if  so  poor  a 
compliment  were  worth  your  acceptance. 

In  undertaking  to  write  the  “ Life  and  Character  of 
Maximilian  Robespierre,”  I have  been  actuated  by 
a variety  of  motives,  of  which  the  principal  are  as 
follows — 

First,  I have  been  actuated  by  a desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  dead,  which,  next  to  doing  justice  to  the  living, 
I deem  the  most  sacred  of  duties. 

Secondly,  By  a desire  to  redeem  the  glorious  cause 
of  democracy  from  the  obloquy  and  bad  odour  it  has 
incurred,  in  consequence  of  the  sanguinary  excesses 
and  guilty  purposes  falsely  imputed  by  “ history ” to 
the  leading  democrats  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Thirdly,  By  a desire  to  create  a new  public  opinion, 
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which  may  protect  my  own  reputation,  and  that  of  my 
brother-democrats,  (embarked  with  me  in  the  same 
cause,)  against  that  horrible  system  of  calumny  and 
proscription  by  which  the  aristocratic  enemies  of  man- 
kind have  hitherto  destroyed  the  lives,  and  blasted  the 
memories  of  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages,  and  which, 
to  a certainty,  will  be  tried  against  the  real  reformers 
of  this  country,  (when  matters  come  to  a crisis,)  unless 
we  are  beforehand  with  the  aristocrats,  by  making 
their  own  characters  so  well  known  to  the  country, 
that  they  will  obtain  no  credit  when  they  assail  ours.. 
This  policy  I deem  particularly  requisite,  as  a pro- 
tection, against  the  rich  middle-class  who  have  the 
bulk  of  the  press  in  their  hands,  and  who  are  our 
deadliest  foes. 

Fourthly,  By  a desire  to  aid  the  friends  of  political 
and  social  regeneration  in  this  country-— by  developing 
the  causes  which  prevented  the  like  consummation 
from  being  attained  by  the  revolution  in  France,  (as 
projected  by  Bobespierre  and  his  adherents);  and  to 
warn  both  the  British  people  and  their  leaders  of  the 
secret  obstacles  they  will  have  to  surmount,  if  they 
would  escape  the  fate  of  all  bygone  reformers,  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  a peaceable,  salutary,  and  durable 
reformation. 

Fifthly,  and  lastly  by  a desire  to  shake  the  credit 
of  “ history ” and  the  authority  of  great  names — 
instruments  hitherto  used  with  such  fatal  effect  by  the 
aristocracy  in  support  of  their  liberticidal  systems,  but 
which  will  be  turned  against  them,  the  moment  the 
millions  begin  to  think  for  themselves.  In  this  motive 
I may  include  the  additional  one,  of  wishing  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  reception  of  some  important 
works,  I am  at  present  engaged  on,  (in  furtherance  of 
the  objects  described  in  the  three  preceding  para- 
graphs,) and  which  I should  have  completed  long  ago, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  pecuniary  disabilities  to  which 
my  politics  have  hitherto  condemned  me— disabilities 
which,  I grieve  to  say,  are  likely  to  shackle  me  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Such  are  the  motives  which  induced  me  to  write 
“ The  Life  and  Character  of  Robespierre.”  "W ith  respect 
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to  the  first, — my  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  dead, — if 
ever  the  memory  of  man  needed  justice,  it  is  the 
memory  of  Eobespierre ; for  none  has  ever  suffered  so 
much  injustice  at  the  hands  of  history.  It  may,  with 
safety,  be  affirmed,  that  there  never  existed  a public 
character  whose  reputation  has  been  so  foully  calum- 
niated— so  remorselessly  immolated  to  public  and  pri- 
vate vengeance,  or  whose  motives  and  conduct  have  been 
misrepresented  with  more  inveterate  rancour,  and  shame- 
less disregard  of  truth.  If  most  of  his  biographers 
are  to  be  believed,  Eobespierre  was  a compound  of 
nearly  all  the  worst  vices  of  human  nature,  without 
any  of  its  redeeming  qualities,  and  the  intellectual  and 
physical  man  bore  the  exact  impress  of  his  moral 
deformity.  He  was  a monster  in  morals,  a pigmy  in 
intellect,  a scarecrow  in  physical  appearance.  He 
united  in  himself  the  characteristics  of  the  ogre,  the 
gnome,  and  the  cat-tiger.  One  historian  (Desodoards) 
describes  him  as  being  more  ferocious  than  Nero, 
more  credulous  than  Claudius,  and  a less  respectable 
character  than  Cartouche  the  murderer.  According  to 
this  worthy,  Eobespierre  did  nothing  during  the  revo- 
lution, but  “ hate , envy , calumniate , and  proscribe  .” 
“ Behold  all,”  he  says,  “ that  Robespierre  did  or 
was  capable  of  doing.”  Another  (Montjoye,)  thinks 
that  Cataline  or  Cromwell  would  be  degraded  by  a 
comparison  with  such  “ a monster  of  ferocity,  whose 
life  was  the  scourge  of  France , and  whose  death  was 
the  subject  of  universal  rejoicing .”  According  to 

this  worthy,  Eobespierre  was  so  superlatively  ignorant 
as  scarcely  to  know  the  four  first  rules  of  common 
arithmetic.  “ He  had  no  knowledge ,”  he  says,  “ of 
the  exact  sciences , he  knew  nothing  of  poetry,  paint- 
ing, or  music,  he  had  no  taste  for  the  agreeable 
talents — hardly  did  he  know  the  four  first  rules  of 
arithmetic ,”  &c.  &c.  A third  historian  (Montgaillard,) 
beats  Desodoards  and  Montjoye  hollow.  According 
to  this  worthy,  Eobespierre  was  not  only  more  cruel 
than  Tiberius,  Nero,  or  any  of  the  other  Eoman 
emperors,  but  more  cruel  than  even  the  cut-throats 
in  his  own  service,  and  inferior  to  the  meanest  of 
them  in  eloquence  and  intellectual  resources.  “ His 
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accomplices ” he  says,  “ have  all  shown  faculties  less 
obscure — a less  obtuse  capacity  for  business  again, 

“ they  did  not  perceive  the  reptile  on  their  heads  till 
he  commenced  devouring  them”  Elsewhere  Mont- 
gaillard  observes,  “ To  the  profound  hypocrisy  of 
Cromwell,  this  man  united  the  dark  cruelty  of  Sylla, 
without  possessing  any  of  the  great  military  or  poli- 
tical qualities  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  usurpers,” 
&c.  Thibeaudeau,  who  was  a colleague  of  Robes- 
pierre in  the  National  Convention,  is  hardly  less 
favourable  to  him  than  Desodoards,  Montjoye,  or 
Montgaillard.  After  giving  a bitter  description  of  his 
person  and  manners,  Thibeaudeau  (in  his  memoirs,) 
observes  of  him,  “ There  was  in  that  man  a mixture 
of  the  Mahomet  and  the  Cromwell , — he  wanted  only 
their  genius .”  Another  waiter,  (M.  Dulaure,)  while 
he  chimes  in  with  all  the  rest,  as  to  the  fact  of 
Robespierre  being  a wholesale  criminal  and  murderer, 
pays  him  the  additional  compliment  of  attributing  all 
his  crimes  and  murders  to  the  influence  of  bribes  and 
foreign  gold.  In  other  words  Robespierre  was,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Dulaure,  a wholesale  assassin  in  the 
pay  of  the  Royalists,  spilling  his  countrymen’s  blood, 
not  to  gratify  his  own  passions  or  subserve  his  own 
ambition,  but  because  he  was  hired  to  spill  blood  and 
expected  his  reward  in  pure  blood-money.  “ It  has 
long  been  believed,”  says  Dulaure,  “ that  this  author 
of  so  many  conspiracies , murders , and  calamities , 
acted  from  the  impulse  of  his  own  irascible , vin- 
dictive, and  stubborn  temperament , and  that  he 
laboured  for  his  own  ambition , but  this  opinion , 
cannot , on  reflection , be  maintained ,”  &c.  Dulaure 
then  proceeds  to  give  his  own  opinion,  and  how  far 
that  is  maintainable  will  be  seen  by  my  book. 

These  are  amongst  the  worst,  but  not  the  very 
worst,  characters  given  of  Robespierre  by  historians  of 
his  own  country.  By  another  class  of  them  he  is 
painted  in  colours  less  lurid,  less  horrible,  but  not 
less  detrimental  to  his  fame.  I allude  to  the  his- 
torians of  the  soi-disant  liberal  school,  of  whom  Mig- 
net  and  Thiers  are  the  chief.  These  crafty  fellows, 
feeling  that  the  outrageous  caricatures  drawn  by  tory 
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or  royalist  writers  were  more  suited  to  romance  than  to 
history,  that  their  extravagance  went  to  destroy  their 
credit,  and  that,  so  far  from  producing  the  effects 
intended  by  them,  they  only  stimulated  public  curi- 
osity (through  that  love  of  the  marvellous  and  the 
horrible  which  is  so  prevalent  everywhere,)  to  ransack 
the  early  records  of  the  revolution,  in  order  to  con- 
template the  monster,  as  it  were,  face  to  face— Mignet 
and  Thiers,  I say,  feeling  that  this  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  such  extravagant  writings  as  those  of  Des- 
odoards,  Montgaillard,  &c., — an  effect  rather  beneficial 
than  otherwise  to  Robespierre’s  memory, — prudently 
eschewed  that  course,  and  going  to  work  in  the  sober 
spirit  of  calculating  knavery,  they  have,  by  a judicious 
mixture  of  truth  with  falsehood,  and  reason  with 
sophistry,  said  all  the  bad  that  it  was  possible  to  say 
of  Robespierre  with  the  chance  of  being  believed,  and 
omitted  all  the  good  that  it  was  possible  to  omit  with 
the  chance  of  appearing  impartial.  Thus,  instead  of 
the  incredibly-anomalous  monster  presented  to  us  by 
Desodoards  and  Montjoye — a monster  of  pigmy  means 
perpetrating  colossal  crimes,  and  this,  without  any 
other  motives  than  such  as  utterly  inconsistent  with 
all  Robespierre’s  recorded  acts  and  discourses — Mignet 
and  Thiers  have  pourtrayed  to  us  a political  bigot,  of 
mediocre  intellect,  envious  and  imperious  passions, 
strong  convictions,  and  acknowledged  integrity  of 
purpose.  “Robespierre,”  says  Mignet,  “had  qualities 
suited  to  play  the  tyrant — no  greatness  of  soul,  it  is 
true,  but  a mind  far  from  vulgar,  the  advantage  of  a 
single  passion,  the  externals  of  patriotism,  a deserved 
reputation  for  being  above  corruption,  an  austere  life, 
and  no  aversion  to  blood.”*  We  have  here  a strange 
jumble  of  vices  and  virtues,  in  which,  so  far  as  they 
are  specified,  the  virtues  would  appear  to  predominate, 
but  when  read  with  the  context,  (which  will  be  found 
included  amongst  the  Critical  Notices  in  Nos.  2,  3, 

* Robespierre  avait  des  qualites  pour  la  tyrannie ; une  ame 
nullement  grande,  il  est  vrai,  mais  peu  Commune ; l’avantage 
d’eune  seule  passion,  les  dehors  du  patriotisme,  une  reputation 
meritee  d’incorruptibilite,  une  vie  austere,  et  nulle  aversion  pour 
le  sang. 
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and  4,  of  this  work,)  and  compared  with  Mignet’s 
general  tone  wherever  he  treats  of  Eobespierre,  the 
jumble  will  be  found  anything  but  just  or  favourable 
to  Eobespierre.  Mignet  denies  him  greatness  of  soul ; 
I,  on  the  contrary,  assert  that  either  that  quality  is  a 
chimera,  or  Eobespierre  possessed  it  in  a pre-eminent 
degree  of  strength  and  purity — a degree  seldom  paral- 
leled, and  never  surpassed  by  anything  recorded  of 
human  greatness.  Mignet  admits  that  his  mind  was 
far  from  vulgar,  and  that  he  enjoyed  a deserved  repu- 
tation for  being  above  corruption.  In  this  Mignet  does 
no  more  than  attest  what  millions  of  his  countrymen 
were  living  witnesses  to,  and  admirers  of,  during 
Eobespierre’s  short  reign  of  power.  But  what  means 
Mignet  by  ascribing  to  Eobespierre  “ the  advantage 
of  a single  passion  ?”  What  means  this  perfidious 
phrase  ? I will  tell  you,  brother  radicals  of  England. 
When  the  base  aristocrats  and  traitors  of  the  three 
French  Assemblies  (the  Constituent,  Legislative,  and 
Convention,)  had  discovered,  to  their  cost,  that  Eobes- 
pierre was  neither  to  be  bought  nor  bullied,  that  nei- 
ther blandishments  nor  threats,  neither  caresses  nor 
the  terror  of  assassination,  could  prevail  on  him  to 
betray  the  people — that  while  almost  every  other  revo- 
lutionary reputation  allowed  itself  to  be  softened  or 
subdued  by  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  he  remained 
firm  as  a rock  at  the  post  of  honour,  insensible  alike 
to  the  appeals  of  friendship  and  to  the  intimidations  of 
open  and  concealed  enmity, — finding  all  this — finding, 
as  Thiers  expresses  it,  that  amidst  the  shock  of  parties 
and  the  wreck  of  characters  one  reputation  alone  stood 
invulnerable — the  reputation  of  Eobespierre — the  cor- 
rupt traitors  then  gave  out  that  he  had  hut  one  pas- 
sion— the  lust  of  power  ! In  other  words,  they  gave 
out  that  nature  had  formed  him  without  the  usual 
propensities  of  human  nature — that  he  had  no  passion 
for  women,  for  wine,  for  feasting,  for  luxury,  for  soft 
indulgences,  for  amiable  pleasures,  for  the  fine  arts, 
for  music,  dance,  or  song;  in  short,  that  he  was  a 
gloomy-minded,  political  bigot,  living  (as  Thiers  says,) 
only  for  his  pride  and  his  creed , and  without  any  con- 
necting link  of  sympathy  between  him  and  his  fellow- 
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beings ! This  is  the  way  in  which  the  corruptionists 
sought  to  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  his  sacrifices, — of 
his  self-abnegation,- — and  at  the  same  time  to  excuse 
their  own  guilty  lusts  and  indulgences ; guilty,  I repeat, 
because  wrung  from  the  blood  and  tears  of  the  re- 
public. Had  he,  like  the  Dan  tons,  the  Camille-Des* 
moulins,  the  Fabre-d’Eglantines,  the  Chabots,  the 
Juliens,  &c.,  abandoned  himself  to  voluptuous  de- 
baucheries, or  to  infamous  stock-jobbing  speculations, 
while  the  country  was  in  flames  around  him,  the  cor- 
ruptionists would  have  then  thought  him  social  and  ami- 
able ; but  imperious  duty  commanding  him  not  desert 
the  interests  of  humanity  for  his  own  ephemeral  grati- 
fications, what  he  nobly  sacrificed  to  duty  was  basely 
ascribed  to  physical  impotence,  or  the  incapacity  to 
enjoy.  In  short,  he  got  the  reputation  of  having  but 
one  passion , and  that  the  most  unamiable  of  all — the 
passion  or  lust  of  domineering  over  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. Such,  my  friends,  is  the  origin  and  history  of 
what  Mignet  terms  “ the  advantage  of  having  but  one 
passion .”  It  is,  as  you  perceive,  a ridiculous  but 

venomous  allegation,  borrowed  from  Robespierre’s 
enemies,  and  adopted  by  Mignet  with  a view  to  make 
Robespierre  appear  beneath  man  in  everything  which 
seemed  to  raise  him  above  man.  No  human  excel- 
lence can  withstand  this  unfair  mode  of  criticism.  If 
a man  is  to  obtain  no  other  credit  for  the  virtues  he 
manifests  than  that  of  a natural  or  constitutional  in- 
capacity to  enjoy  the  opposite  vices,  he  may  as  well 
turn  villain  at  once,  and  give  up  virtue  as  an  idle 
dream.  Yet  this  is  the  mode  of  criticism  adopted 
towards  Robespierre  by  the  liberal  historians  alluded 
to.  “ The  exterior  of  patriotism  /” — this  is  another 
of  the  liberal  merits  accorded  him  by  Mignet.  Of  the 
damning  dishonesty  of  this  assertion,  and  of  that 
other  which  attributes  to  Robespierre  “ no  aversion  for 
bloodf  we  shall  have  many  striking  evidences  in  the 
course  of  this  work : suffice  it  to  observe  here,  that  no 
man  ever  more  heartily  despised  the  mere  exterior  of 
patriotism,  or  oftener  rebuked  it,  than  did  Robespierre. 
His  maxim  on  this  head  is  well  known — “ It  is  easier 
to  wear  a hundred  bonnets  rouges  (liberty  caps) 
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than  to  do  one  virtuous  act  of  patriotism”  And  as 
to  his  alleged  non-aversion  for  blood , we  shall  find 
him  uniformly  evincing  the  utmost  repugnance  to 
blood,  except  on  those  fatal  occasions  when  counter- 
revolutionary plots  or  the  rage  of  parties  rendered  the 
shedding  of  some  guilty  blood  indispensable,  to  pre- 
vent the  greater  effusion  of  innocent  blood.  We  shall 
find  him,  at  a time  when  the  ferocious  Hebertists  kept 
Paris  in  terror  by  their  incessant  demands  of  fresh 
proscriptions,  turning  away  with  disgust,  and  ex- 
claiming, “ encore  du  sang  ! — toujours  sang  /”  (more 
blood  ! — always  blood !)  In  another  part  of  his  his- 
tory, where  Mignet  makes  mention  of  Danton  in  con- 
junction with  Marat  and  Robespierre,  he  describes  the 
two  latter  as  genuine  sectarians,  “ of  whom  the  former,” 
he  says,  “was  fanatic , the  latter  ambitious.”  We 
shall  examine  this  assertion  also — we  shall  see  of  what 
stuff  Robespierre’s  ambition  was  made.  Thiers,  whose 
malicious  portrait  of  Robespierre  appears  to  have  been 
copied,  in  part,  from  Mignet’s,  denies  him  the  quality 
of  ambition.  “ He  had,”  says  Thiers,  “ neither  the 
force  nor  the  genius  of  ambition.”  Let  critics  re- 
concile these  opposite  opinions  of  Mignet  and  Thiers. 
My  endeavour  has  been  to  prove  that  they  are  both 
wrong ; I have  adduced  numerous  facts  in  evidence  to 
show  that  Robespierre  was  actuated  neither  by  the 
low  ambition  ascribed  to  him  by  Mignet,  nor  by  the 
“ ardent  jealousy”  which  Thiers  liberally  gives  him 
instead,  and  which  he  pretends  “ was  mistaken  in 
him  for  ambition.”  I have  written  to  prove  that  the 
only  jealousy  of  which  Robespierre  was  capable,  was 
that  just  and  noble  one  which  all  generous  minds 
display  when  they  behold  corruption  and  incapacity 
honoured  in  preference  to  integrity  and  genius,  and 
the  rewards  due  to  virtuous  patriotism  lavished  upon 
vice  and  treason.  I have  also  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  sole  ambition  of  Robespierre’s  life  was  to 
establish  the  reign  of  virtue  and  general  happiness 
in  France,  or,  what  is  tantamount  in  effect,  to  es- 
tablish a reformed  organization  of  society,  based  on 
the  political  and  social  equality  of  all  its  members. 
In  my  endeavours  to  prove  this,  I have  been  neces- 
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sarily  obliged  to  review  every  part  of  Robespierre’s 
career  from  infancy  to  death,  and  to  compare  all  his 
recorded  acts  and  discourses  with  the  motives  imputed 
to  him  by  his  enemies,  and  with  the  character  awarded 
him  by  history.  My  object  being  to  do  him  justice,  but 
no  more  than  justice,  I have  freely,  and,  I hope,  with- 
out prejudice,  canvassed  every  act  and  discourse, 
giving  him  praise  where  praise  he  deserved,  and  cen- 
sure wherever  I thought  him  in  error. 

Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  I have  succeeded  in 
vindicating  his  memory  from  the  reproaches  cast  upon 
it, — is  for  you,  my  friends  to  decide.  I say  for  you , 
because  it  is  to  you,  not  to  what  is  called  “ the  pub- 
lic” I appeal.  The  public  is  a phrase,  which,  in 
England,  seldom  means  more  than  the  rich  or  influen- 
tial fraction  of  the  people,  who  live  on  the  earnings  of 
the  rest.  To  this  fraction,  my  book  is  not  addressed. 
I have  no  idea  of  arguing  with  men  whose  arguments 
are  bayonets  and  prosecutions,  and  whom  nothing 
short  of  physical  force  will  ever  convince  of  anything 
which  it  is  not  their  interest  to  believe.  Before  I 
could  convince  the  upper  and  middle-classes  of  Eng- 
land that  Robespierre  was  a just  and  beneficent  cha- 
racter, I must  first  have  convinced  them  that  they 
ought  not  to  rob  the  bulk  of  their  fellow-subjects  of 
all  that  makes  life  dear  to  men.  Under  the  existing 
system  of  government,  these  classes  possess  an  almost 
unlimited  power  of  murder  and  robbery  over  the  non- 
represented  classes.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  pen  or 
tongue  to  describe  the  boundless  injustice  we  experi- 
ence at  their  hands.  They  have  robbed  us  of  our 
civil  and  social  rights — they  have  robbed  us  of  all 
the  dignity  and  respect  due  from  man  to  his  fellow- 
man — they  have  robbed  us  of  all  the  benefits  of  art 
and  science — they  have  robbed  us  of  all  the  blessings 
of  civilization — they  have  robbed  us  of  all  the  means 
of  acquiring  station,  independence,  and  property — they 
have  made  philosophy  a curse,  and  religion  a farce  to 
us — they  have  rendered  virtue  impracticable,  and  sal- 
vation impossible  for  us  except  through  blood  and 
vengeance — they  have  involved  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  in  a never-ending  scramble  for  the  means 
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of  subsistence,  which  ought  to  be  as  certain  as  the  rising 
of  tomorrow’s  sun — they  have  placed  us  in  that  horrible 
position  which  leaves  us  no  other  title  to  life,  than 
the  will  or  caprice  of  infernal  profit-hunters,  who, 
to  starve  or  destroy  us,  need  only  to  say,  “ we  don’t 
want  your  labour !”  In  a just  state  of  society,  all 
that  would  be  required  of  any  citizen  to  give  him 
a title  to  independence  and  happiness,  would  be  his 
fair  contribution  of  service  to  the  common  stock,  and 
this  would  hardly  require  the  labour  of  three  hours 
a-day  at  his  hands.  But  under  the  murderous  insti- 
tutions of  the  upper  and  middle-classes,  we  must  be 
grateful  for  being  allowed  to  slave  ten,  twelve,  or 
even  fourteen  hours  a day,  in  exchange  for  a worse- 
than-brute  existence,  whilst  the  monsters,  who  live  in 
luxury  on  our  earnings,  lead  a life  of  ease  and  gay  dis- 
sipation. In  short,  the  upper  and  middle-classes  have 
robbed  us  of  all  the  joys  of  prosperity,  and  rendered 
our  state  of  being  far  more  calamitous  than  that  of 
any  brute  animal  of  the  creation,  wild  or  domesti- 
cated. 

To  this  irreclaimable  part  of  society  I address  my- 
self not.  Thriving,  as  they  do,  by  the  slow  murder 
and  desolation  of  their  fellow-beings,  they  must  abhor 
the  name  of  Robespierre,  because  Robespierre  made 
greater  and  more  successful  efforts  to  put  an  end  to 
their  cannibal  institutions,  than  had  ever  before  been 
made  by  man.  The  more  virtuous,  therefore, — the  more 
magnanimous — the  more  godlike  I prove  Robespierre’s 
conduct  to  have  been — the  greater  will  be  the  horror 
in  which  his  memory  will  be  held  by  the  upper  and 
middle-classes,  and  the  greater  will  be  their  hatred 
of  me,  his  avenger  and  eulogist.  There  is  another 
reason  for  not  addressing  myself  to  these  classes. 
It  is  that  they  take  no  interest  in  anything  which  does 
not  pander  to  their  lusts  or  avarice — they  can  derive 
pleasure  from  reading  about  the  bloody  deeds  done 
in  Spain  and  Canada — they  can  relish  narratives  of 
Bonaparte’s  or  Wellington’s  homicidal  campaigns — 
they  can  derive  solace  and  entertainment  from  the 
bawdy  blackguardisms  of  the  Jlge  and  Satirist , or 
from  the  records  of  woe  and  vice  presented  by  our 
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police- reports  and  criminal-court  proceedings  ; but  they 
have  no  relish  for  any  thing  intended  to  benefit 
the  human  race.  They  take  no  interest  in  any  plans 
or  projects  which  concern  man’s  amelioration.  They 
feel  no  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  no  respect  for 
those  who  would  put  an  end  to  it.  On  the  contrary 
they  hate  all  such  plans  and  projects — and  pursue  with 
a secret,  but  deadly,  malice  all  benefactors  of  the 
oppressed  classes.  There  has  never  yet  existed  a philan- 
thropist capable  of  great  services  to  humanity,  that 
was  not  finally  ruined  or  murdered  by  the  upper  and 
middle  orders.- — Look  at  the  assembly  in  Westminster 
which  represents  these  classes.  A man  might  sit 
twenty  years  in  that  assembly,  and  never  hear  one 
benevolent  sentence,  never  witness  one  benevolent 
proposition  or  measure  carried  into  legislative  effect. 
Their  language,  like  that  of  the  classes  which  elect 
them,  is  the  never-failing  language  of  hypocrisy,  heart- 
lessless,  and  perfidy.  Commerce — rear—  supplies — 

compensation — appointments- - coercion — water -gruel , 
or  some  devilment  or  other  to  bolster  up  the  usurpations 
of  the  rich— -this  is  all  you  witness!  Though  the  raw- 
materials  of  wealth  exist  in  inexhaustible  abundance 
around  us — though  human  labour  and  human  skill 
exist  in  the  like  abundance — though  we  have  scientific 
power  more  than  enough  to  glut  the  country  with 
every  description  of  wealth  suited  to  man’s  use  and 
comfort— and  though  millions  of  our  countrymen  are 
perishing  for  want  of  this  wealth,  and  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  call  it  into  existence,  if  allowed 
to  do  so — yet,  never  does  the  House  of  Commons 
propose  a single  measure  to  help  the  sufferers,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  all  its  measures  only  tend  to  crush  them 
more  and  more  every  day,  under  the  iron  hoofs  of 
their  oppressors.  I am  perfectly  warranted  in  as- 
serting, that,  constituted  as  society  now  is  in  Eng- 
land, the  upper  and  middle-classes  stand  in  the 
position  of  homicides,  and  devastators  towards  the 
rest  of  society.  One  portion  of  them  have  usurped 
the  soil, — the  other  has  got  hold  of  the  coin  and  credit 
of  the  country.  Both  have  conjointly  usurped  the 
right  of  exclusively  determining  the  standard  cf  value. 
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The  land  is  the  fountain  of  wealth ; the  circulating 
medium  is  the  measure  of  value.  With  these  two 
elements  of  power  in  their  hands,  and  secured  to  them 
through  their  usurped  monopoly  of  law-making,  there 
is  no  assignable  limit  to  their  spoliations,  frauds,  and 
murders.  They  can  rob  millions  of  persons,  and  cause 
the  death  of  thousands,  every  year,  while  appeariug 
all  the  time  to  be  only  doing  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  or  but  executing  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  liberty  in  a state  of  things  like  this. 
All  who  are  without  land  or  money  are  in  absolute 
slavery  to  the  usurpers.  In  Ireland  nearly  a third  of 
the  population  are  absolute  beggars — another  third  of 
them  is  but  one  degree  above  the  rank  of  beggars. 
In  England  there  is  less  poverty  than  in  Ireland,  but 
far  more  slavery.  Considering  how  hard  Englishmen 
work,  they  are  the  worse-paid  people  in  the  world, 
excepting  in  a few  favoured  trades.  Think  of  thou- 
sands of  women  in  London  being  paid,  at  the  rate  of 
threepence  a shirt  for  shirt-making,  and  twopence 
farthing  for  making  a pair  of  soldier’s  trowsers ! 
Think  of  the  poor  Spitalfields  weavers  scarcely  earning 
seven  shillings  a week,  and  many  of  them  calling  it 
luxury  to  get  even  that.  Think  of  these  poor  fellows 
being  obliged  to  burn  their  looms  for  fuel,  and  not 
daring  to  show  their  half-naked  squalid  persons  out  of 
doors,  lest  they  might  be  taken  up  and  committed  as 
nuisances ! Think  of  Mr.  Bowen’s  description  of  the 
effects  of  the  water-gruel  system  in  the  Bridgenorth 
Union!  and  Mr.  Eielden’s  horrible  description  of  the 
unnatural  practices  forced  on  the  inmates  of  work- 
houses  by  the  separation  of  married  couples  ! Think 
of  Englishmen  being  seen  yoked  in  carts  like  beasts  of 
burden,  and  transported  like  felons  for  combining  to 
protect  their  wages  at  one  degree  above  starvation- 
point!'  Think  of  these,  and  the  like  countless  miseries 
which  we  every  day  witness  as  the  working  man’s 
portion,  and  then  think  of  the  luxury,  profligacy, 
waste,  and  inordinate  riches  of  the  upper  and  middle- 
classes  who  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  society,  and 
do  nothing  but  mischief.  Think  of  the  Ellises,  Mor- 
risons, Sewell- and-Crosses,  Barings,  Bundells,  Leafs, 
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Costers,  Meekings,  Howells,  Candys,  Joneses,  &c.  &c., 
making  their  £10,000,  £20,000,  and  even  their  £50,000 
a year,  by  merely  employing  a set  of  clerks  and  shop- 
men to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  for  them.  Think  of 
one  of  the  Barings  realizing  half  a million  by  the 
speculations  of  a single  year.  Think  of  the  fact  told 
us  by  the  city  articles  of  the  Times — the  fact  that 
during  the  late  flush  of  prosperity  in  1835-6,  there 
were  many  manufacturers  in  the  country  who  made  as 
much  as  £200,000  in  twelve  months.  Think  of  the 
address  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  occasion  of  his 
expulsion  from  office  by  the  whigs — the  famous  address 
signed  by  seven  thousand  Plutocrats,  fifteen  hundred  of 
whom,  we  were  told  at  the  time,  were  capable  of  pay- 
ing off  the  whole  of  the  National  debt,  and  having  a 
surplus  afterwards  quite  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
comfort  during  life ! Think  of  these  facts,  my  friends, 
and  then  say,  whether  the  supporters  of  so  horrible 
a state  of  society  are  persons  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  reason  or  arguments  of  any  sort,  other  than  those 
of  physical  force  and  vengeance. 

No,  no,  my  friends!  I shall  not  address  myself  to 
these  destroyers.  My  book  is  intended  to  convince 
you,  and  you  only.  The  newspaper  press  of  the  upper 
and  middle  ranks  may  abuse,  denounce,  and  vilify  my 
work  as  they  like,  or  pass  it  over  in  contemptuous 
silence,  should  they  prefer  that  course.  I shall  dis- 
regard both  their  abuse  and  their  affected  contempt. 
In  vindicating  the  character  of  Robespierre,  I not  only 
perform  an  act  of  justice  to  the  illustrious  deceased 
himself,  but  I also  vindicate  the  principles  which  have 
suffered  in  his  person,  and  I vindicate  all  the  other 
martyrs  to  the  same  principles  who  have  been  mur- 
dered and!  calumniated,  in  the  same  way,  in  all  past 
ages.  If  I succeed  in  vindicating  Robespierre,  I vin- 
dicate the  most  obnoxious  and  execrated  of  them  all, 
and  I prove  him  to  be  the  most  obnoxious  and 
execrated,  only  because  he  was  the  most  enlightened, 
incorruptible  and  effective  of  them  all.  If  I prove 
him  to  have  been  the  opposite  of  what  history  has 
represented  him,  I,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  destroy 
the  credit  of  history,  and  raise  up  a protection  for  all 
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men  of  similar  principles  who  dread  posthumous 
calumny  even  more  than  they  dread  death.  If  I prove 
that  all  the  crimes  imputed  to  Robespierre  and  his 
principles,  were,  in  reality,  committed  by  his  assassins, 
or  caused  by  parties  who  either  held  no  principles  at 
all,  or  principles  the  reverse  of  his,  I perform  a signal 
service  to  my  country,  in  as  much  as  I release  radi- 
calism from  a load  of  obloquy  which  falsehood  had 
fastened  on  it,  and  destroy,  by  anticipation,  the  credit 
of  similar  calumnies  which  may  be  levelled  against  the 
would-be-Robespierres  of  my  own  country.  There  is 
many  a reformer  who  would  brave  every  physical 
tribulation — even  death  itself — to  make  his  cause  trium- 
phant ; but  there  are  few  that  would  brave  the  thought 
of  being  execrated  by  posterity  in  return  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  had  made.  The  villains  who  have  calum- 
niated Robespierre  were  well  aware  of  this  fact ; and 
it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  addition  to  assassinating 
him,  they  have  been  at  such  incredible  pains  to  blacken 
his  memory.  They  wished,  in  fact,  to  deter  by  his 
example,  all  other  generous  spirits  embarked  or  em- 
barking in  the  same  cause.  All  the  histories  that 
have  appeared,  up  to  this  time,  and  nearly  all  the 
biographies  relating  to  the  French  revolution,  have  been 
written  in  the  interests  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
Not  one  honest  radical  history  has  yet  appeared,  if  we 
except  the  Histoire  Parlementaire  de  la  Revolution 
FranqaAse,  which  is  rather  a compilation  of  materials 
for  history  than  a history  itself,  and  which  is  not  yet- 
completed,  the  last  volume  (36)  not  coming  down 
farther  than  the  year  1794.  But  of  this  anon.  Suffice 
it  to  state  here,  that  all  the  histories  hitherto  published 
are,  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  unfavourable  to 
Robespierre,  because  all  of  them  are  the  productions  of 
men  interestedly-hostile  to  the  principles  for  which  he 
lived  and  died.  Whether,  and  to  what  extent  I have 
succeeded  in  doing  him  the  justice  which  interested 
clamour  has  , hitherto  denied  him,  it  is  for  you,  my 
radical  friends,  to  decide.  If  I have  succeeded,  I am 
sure  you  will  participate  in  the  pleasure  it  will  afford 
me.  If  I have  not,  I shall  regret  the  circumstance 
more  for  your  sake  than  for  my  own,  for  I shall  still 
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cherish  they  conviction  that  the  failure  rests  with  the 
biographer,  and  not  the  subject. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that,  notwithstanding  Robes- 
pierre’s celebrity,  no  complete  life  of  him  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  France  or  England.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies, I presume,  to  Germany  and  other  countries.  The 
reason,  however,  is  obvious.  It  was  too  unpopular , 
and , therefore , too  unpromising  a subject . The  terror 
associated  with  his  name,  and  the  long  and  bloody 
proscription  of  which  all  his  adherents  had  been  the 
victims,  was  sufficient  to  deter  all  booksellers  and 
authors  from  any  attempt  to  re-establish  his  original 
reputation.  The  only  lives  of  him  I have  seen  in 
England,  (excepting  the  short  ones  in  ency  clopcedias  and 
historical  dictionaries,)  are  those  by  Sir  Richard  Taylor 
and  Mr.  Adolphus — the  former  published  in  1798; 
the  latter  in  1799 — both  miserably  meagre,  false  in 
almost  every  essential  feature,  and  written  in  the  worst 
spirit  of  anti-Jacobinical  virulence.  Considering  how 
soon  after  the  epoch  of  Robespierre’s  death  these  two 
biographies  appeared,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
gross  misrepresentations  they  contain,  and  the  total 
silence  they  observe  on  many  of  the  principal  events 
of  his  life,  or  any  other  supposition  than  those  of 
wilful  ignorance  and  a predisposition  to  pervert  the 
few  circumstances  known  to  them  in  complaisance 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  times.  Mr.  Adolphus’s  bio- 
graphical memoir  is  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
genuine  toryism.  He  is  scarcely  less  severe  on  Robes- 
pierre’s liberal  assassins  than  he  is  on  Robespierre 
himself.  Sir  Richard’s  is  even  more  hostile  than  the 
other  towards  Robespierre,  but  being  a sort  of  mongrel 
production — the  issue  of  a cross  between  whiggery 
and  sham-radicalism — it  is  highly  eulogistic  of  Robes- 
pierre’s liberal  assassins,  while  it  is  only  one  degree 
less  severe  on  the  royalist  or  extreme  tory  party. 
Thus,  as  usual,  the  factions,  while  disunited  upon 
every  thing  else,  are  agreed  in  calumniating  and  run- 
ning down  theHrue  friend  of  equality.  Of  the  two 
libellious  memoirs,  that  of  Sir  Richard  is  the  most 
injurious  to  Robespierre’s  fame.  The  outrageous 
character  of  Mr.  Adolphus’s  politics  supplies  the  anti- 
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dote  to  his  poison ; but  Sir  Richard  being  a high- 
professing  liberal , and,  I believe,  a very  worthy  man 
into  the  bargain,  his  production  is  the  more  likely  to 
gain  credit  with  the  radical  public.  I have  noticed 
some  of  the  blunders  committed  by  both  in  the  course 
of  this  work ; for  the  rest,  *1  must  only  ask  the  reader 
to  place  my  book  and  theirs  in  juxta-position. 

In  French  I have  seen  numerous  biographical 
sketches  and  critical  notices  of  Robespierre,  but  never 
anything  pretending  to  be  a life  of  him  until  the 
appearance,  in  1830-1,  of  a pretended  Autobiography , 
entitled  “ Memoires  Authentiques  de  Maximilien  dc 
Robespierre;'  or,  rather,  the  two  first  volumes  of 
that  work ; for  the  remaining  two  (vols.  3 and  4,  pro- 
mised by  the  Editeur  Moreau-Rosier,)  have  not  yet, 
so  far  as  I can  learn,  been  published.  This  work, 
which  is  carried  down  only  to  the  close  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  (an  epoch  when  Robespierre’s  repu- 
tation was  but  partially  established,)  purports  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Robespierre  himself,  but  it  is  certain 
he  never  wrote  it.  The  work  itself  betrays  too  many 
evidences  of  the  fictitious , to  leave  a doubt  as  to  its 
non-authenticity.  For  example,  the  author  makes 
Robespierre  deliver  his  maiden  speech  in  the  Consti- 
tuent, on  the  20th  of  July,  1789,  whereas  it  is  fully 
established  that  he  had  repeatedly  spoken  before, 
though  his  speeches  were  not  reported  or  noticed  by 
the  journals  of  the  time.  I have  fully  explained  this 
in  Chapter  VI.  Again,  besides  that  the  Autobio- 
graphy contains  only  such  particulars  of  his  early  life 
as  might  easily  have  been  gleaned  from  the  few  sur- 
viving friends  who  knew  him,  the  speeches  attributed 
to  him  in  it  are  verbatim  the  same  that  appear  in  the 
files  of  the  Moniteur  and  other  contemporary  papers, 
a coincidence  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  his 
being  the  author  of  the  work,  since,  had  Robespierre 
been  his  own  biographer,  he  would  have  presented  us 
with  very  different  discourses  from  the  meagre,  garbled, 
and  mis-reported  ones  attributed  to  him  by  the  then 
daily  press,  which  was  entirely  opposed  to  him.  These 
drawbacks  allowed  and  acknowledged  for,  the  Auto- 
biography is  a respectable  publication.  It  is  written 
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in  a tone  of  sober  earnestness  to  do  justice  to  Robes- 
pierre through  the  assumed  medium  of  his  own  pen. 
It  ascribes  to  him  no  other  acts  than  those  which  he 
was  known  to  have  performed — no  other  sentiments  or 
motives  than  those  which  he  was  known  to  entertain. 
It  cannot,  in  fairness,  be  called  a forgery,  for  it  is 
manifest,  from  the  work  itself — particularly  from  the 
preface — that  the  author  never  intended  to  impose  on 
the  public,  he  having  adopted  the  first  person  only  to 
make  his  book  more  attractive,  or  rather  to  make  the 
truths  and  sentiments  he  utters  more  interesting,  as 
appearing  to  fall  from  Robespierre’s  own  lips.  Its 
style  wants  the  energy  of  passion  and  the  elevation  of 
soul  which  Robespierre  imparted  to  everything  he  said 
or  wrote;  but  in  all  the  other  essentials  of  a bio- 
graphy of  Robespierre — in  strict  adherence  to  facts, 
just  appreciation  of  men  and  principles,  faithful  deli- 
neation of  character,  correct  representations  as  to 
feelings,  motives,  and  opinions,  strict  fidelity  to  dates, 
and,  above  all,  in  presenting  us  with  many  interesting 
details  of  Robespierre’s  early  life  and  progress- — in  all 
these  respects  the  Autobiography  is  a very  creditable 
performance.  In  short,  if  it  be  not  what  it  professes 
to  be — a life  of  Robespierre  by  himself — it  is  the  next 
best  thing — it  is  a faithful  representation  of  what  the 
man  really  did  and  thought:  it  says  in  his  behalf 
what  he  would  have  more  effectually  said  for  himself, 
had  not  the  hand  of  conspiracy  prematurely  closed  his 
career. 

The  Autobiography,  and  a short  work  entitled  “ Me 
moires  de  Charlotte  Robespierre  sur  ses  deux  freresfi 
(published  in  1835,)  are  the  principal  sources  from 
which  I gleaned  the  short  account  I have  given  of 
Robespierre’s  early  life  in  the  four  first  chapters.  The 
latter  is  the  production  of  a zealous  republican  named 
Laponneraye,  (one  of  the  heroes  of  the  three  great 
days  of  July , 1830,)  who  has  been  at  great  pains  to 
enlighten  the  working-classes  of  Paris  respecting  the 
true  characters  of  the  leading  men  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  of  the  revolution  itself.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  circulated  cheap  publications,  delivered  gra- 
tuitous lectures  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  and  exerted 
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himself  in  various  other  ways,  till  his  labours  were 
put  a stop  to  by  the  interference  of  honest  Louis 
Phillipe’s  police.  He  was  several  times  prosecuted, 
and  suffered  I know  not  how  many  penal  inflictions ; 
but  all  did  not  prevent  him  from  undertaking  the 
defence  of  Robespierre’s  character,  whom  he  repre- 
sented, in  his  lectures  and  publications,  as  the  purest 
of  patriots  and  the  best  of  men.  When  no  longer 
allowed  to  lecture  or  circulate  cheap  tracts,  he  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  Charlotte  Robespierre— then 
residing  in  an  obscure  part  of  Paris— and  from  her 
collected  the  materials  of  the  publication  alluded  to, 
which  soon  after  appeared  as  part  of  a miscellaneous 
work  entitled  “Memoires  de  tous,”  published  in  livrai- 
sons , or  parts,  of  one  volume  each.  To  Laponneraye, 
therefore,  next  after  the  Autobiography , am  I in- 
debted for  the  minor  details  of  Robespierre’s  early 
life  recorded  in  my  four  first  chapters.  At  the  same 
time,  I have  not  omitted  any  of  the  circumstances  to 
be  found  in  the  biographical  sketches  already  noticed. 

With  respect  to  the  important  part  of  his  life — the 
political  part — I have  consulted  a multiplicity  of  pub- 
lications, old  and  new.  Besides  the  principal  histories 
of  the  revolution,  aud  the  principal  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, critiques,  reviews,  &c.,  I have  consulted  the 
following  works: — Montjoye’s  “ Histoire  de  la  Conju- 
ration &c. Peltier’s  late  Picture  of  Paris ; Barruel’s 
“ Memoire  de  Jacobinisme Miss  Williams’s  Letters; 
Bertrand’s  Memoirs ; Dumont’s  Recollections  of  Mira- 
beau;  the  memoirs  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  La  Cases, 
and  the  principal  members  of  Napoleon’s  court;  the 
memoirs  of  Levasseur,  Garat,  Louvet,  Madame  Roland, 
Villate,  Senard,  and  Col.  Meda;  the  Old  Cordelier 
of  Camille-Desmoulins ; and  various  pamphlets  pub- 
lished during  the  revolution.  But  the  publications  to 
which  I am  most  indebted,  are  the  “ Histoire  Par- 
lementaire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise  fyc.”  a volumi- 
nous and  invaluable  work  still  in  course  of  publication ; 
Deschiens’  Bibliographie  des  Journaux , the  most 
complete  collection  of  materials,  touching  the  revolu- 
tion, that  has  yet  appeared;  the  Papiers  inedits 
trouves  chez  Robespierre , Saint-  Just , Pay  an,  8fc.} 
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from  which  Courtois  concocted  his  unprincipled  report 
on  the  conspiracy  of  the  9th  Thermidor;  causes 
secretes  de  la  Revolution  du  9 au  10  Thermidor  par 
Vitiate,  and  the  files  of  the  Moniteur , which  is  the 
only  journal  of  the  time  I have  had  access  to,  my 
extracts  from  the  other  contemporary  journals  being 
borrowed  from  the  Histoire  Parlementaire , ko, , 
which  occasionally  refers  to  them  all.  The  disclosures 
of  Villate  and  Senard,  touching  the  principal  members 
of  the  two  Dictatorial  Committees,  (Committees  of 
Public  Safety  and  General  Security,)  are  very  important 
as  illustrative  of  the  secret  obstacles  Robespierre  had 
to  struggle  with,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  wretches 
who  affected  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  eulogise  him 
up  to  the  very  day  on  which  they  had  planned  his 
assassination.  Villate  and  Senard  had  capital  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  and  judging,  from  their  situation  as 
jurymen  attached  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  I 
have  therefore  borrowed  largely  from  them,  and  also 
from  th epapiers  inedits , &c.,  which  show  how  univer- 
sally  Robespierre  enjoyed  the  public  confidence  up  to 
the  moment  of  his  death.  The  trials  of  Carrier  and 
Fouquier  Tinville  (the  famous  public  accuser,)  have 
also  much  aided  me,  but  the  Histoire  Parlementaire , 
kc.,  has  been  my  most  valuable  auxiliary,  because 
from  first  to  last,  it  shows  Robespierre’s  conduct  to 
have  been  governed  by  the  purest  and  loftiest  motives 
of  philanthropy  and  patriotism. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  truth  that  I had  not 
written  this  book  before  the  appearance  of  the  j His- 
toire Parlementaire  &fc.  If  I had,  I should  have 
missed  many  confirmatory  evidences  of  Robespierre’s 
patriotism  which  that  work  has  enabled  me  to  supply. 
When,  four  or  five  years  ago,  I first  ventured  to  praise 
Robespierre  in  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian , I was  not 
aware  that  his  name  could  be  found  mentioned  with 
favour  anywhere  except  in  Buonarroti’s  History  of 
Babeuf’s  Conspiracy;  and  even  that  book  I had  not 
seen  at  the  time  I first  noticed  Robespierre.  My 
opinion  of  the  latter  was  formed  exclusively  from  the 
statements  of  his  enemies.  The  extravagance  of  their 
abuse  of  him  was  the  first  circumstance  that  made  me 
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suspect  their  veracity.  This,  joined  with  my  own 
experience  of  reformers  and  anti-reformers  in  this 
country,  induced  me  to  look  deeper  into  the  matter, 
and  consult  all  the  bits  and  scraps  of  Robespierre’s 
discourses  I could  meet  with.  Finding  these  dis- 
courses to  contain  only  the  best  and  purest  sentiments, 
expressed,  too,  with  a fervour  of  sincerity  which  hy- 
pocrisy can  no  more  imitate  than  (to  use  a simile  of 
Robespierre’s)  the  mimic  thunder  of  Salmoneus  could 
rival  the  genuine  thunder  of  Jove-^-and  finding,  also, 
that  amidst  all  the  vituperations  lavished  upon  him 
there  was  no  specific  crime  laid  to  his  charge  which 
did  not  apply  to  his  destroyers  more  than  to  himself, 
and  which  was  not  contradicted  by  an  opposite  crime 
urged  against  him  by  another  section  of  his  ene- 
mies— I saw  at  once  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a con- 
spiracy, and  that  he  was  murdered  not  for  the  evil  he 
had  done,  but  for  the  good  it  was  feared  he  would  do. 
From  that  moment  I felt  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
and  every  additional  inquiry  1 have  since  made  has 
only  served  to  confirm  my  conviction.  I have  now 
the  satisfaction  of  stating  that,  after  repeated  conver- 
sations with  several  distinguished  Frenchmen,  some  of 
whom  are  now  in  London,  I find  that  my  opinion  of 
Robespierre  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened 
French  reformers  of  the  present  day.  Amongst  others 
I would  name  M.  Marrast,  (late  editor  of  the  Tribune  J 
a gentleman  of  distinguished  talents  and  erudition; 
M.  Cavaignac,  son  of  a Conventionalist  of  that  name ; 
M.  Thibeaudeau,  one  of  the  present  editors  of  le 
National , and  son  of  the  Thibeaudeau  mentioned  in 
page  6 ; the  late  Armand  Carrel,  with  whom  I had 
two  interviews,  when  last  in  Paris,  and  who  bore  the 
merited  .reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  political 
writers  of  his  age ; M.  Guinard,  and  M.  Eerrier  Fontaine, 
both  gentlemen  of  considerable  literary  acquirements 
and  acknowledged  integrity ; M.  Arago,  proprietor  of 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre  in  Paris,  and  brother  of  the 
famous  astronomer;  and  M.  Teste,  author  of  “A 
Republican  Constitution,”  (an  excellent  production  of 
its  kind,)  and  a bosom  friend  of  the  late  Buonarroti. 
With  all  these  gentlemen  I have  had  discussions  on  the 
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character  and  politics  of  Bobespierre,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction  I found  their  sentiments  the 
same  as  my  own.  Even  Englishmen  are  beginning  to 
do  justice  to  Bobespierre.  The  late  Augustus  Beau- 
mont— as  noble  and  kindly  a spirit  as  ever  breathed  in 
human  form — published  the  following  in  his  North- 
ern Liberator  of  the  30th  of  December,  1837  : 

Buonaparte  and  Robespierre. — The  former  for  his  personal  am. 
bition  caused  the  death  of  three  millions  of  human  beings ; the 
latter  is  accused  of  killing  comparatively  a few  individuals  from 
his  ideas  of  public  safety.  Buonaparte  became  an  emperor  and 
king,  and  died  the  possessor  of  immense  affluence.  Robespierre, 
although  millions  of  public  money  passed  through  his  hands,  yet, 
when  he  was  assassinated,  did  not  die  worth  ten  pounds.  Why 
is  Buonaparte  ennobled  as  a hero,  and  Robespierre  denounced 
as  a monster  ? Because  Buonaparte,  in  slaying  millions  for  his 
personal  ambition,  aggrandised  the  aristocratical  classes,  and 
Robespierre  had  no  other  object  but  that  of  securing  the  well 
being  of  the  working  millions. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  able  pen  of  Bronterre  is  engaged 
on  a life  of  Robespierre,  which  we  hope  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
every  working  man.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  Robespierre,  so 
far  from  being  a cruel  man,  was  the  first  who  proposed  to 
abolish  the  punishment  of  death,  and  but  for  his  horror  of 
shedding  blood,  might  have  saved  himself  by  exterminating  his 
enemies. 

The  aristocratic  writers  who  have  hitherto  held  the  historic 
pencil  have  painted  all  the  friends  of  the  people  as  monsters, 
and  depicted  the  devils  who  have  rioted  in  human  calamity,  as 
angels. 

A work  of  high  authority  recently  published,  called,  “ Histoire 
Parlementaire  de  la  Revolution  Franqaise,”  is  compelled,  de- 
spite of  its  prejudices,  to  admit  the  excellence  of  Robespierre’s 
character,  defamed  for  so  many  years.  Such  is  history  1 ! 

I often  heard  Mr.  Beaumont  express  opinions  the 
opposite  of  these  on  Bobespierre,  before  he  had  read 
the  Histoire  Parlementaire , &c.,  but  Mr.  Beaumont’s 
was  one  of  those  candid  and  manly  minds  which  never 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  error,  the  moment  a new  light 
breaks  in  upon  them. — Honoured  be  his  name ! and 
cherished  be  his  memory  for  the  good  he  has  done  ! — 

I have  devoted  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  of  this  work  to 
historical  portraits  and  critical  notices  of  Bobespierre, 
by  the  principal  French  authors  and  commentators  on 
the  Bevolution.  I have  thought  it  right  to  make  these 
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notices  precede  my  own  life  of  Robespierre,  partly  in 
order,  that  when  I afterwards  come  to  combat  them, 
I may  not  be  accused  of  having  misquoted  them  or 
made  only  garbled  extracts  to  suit  my  own  views;  and 
partly  to  show  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which 
prevails  respecting  that  extraordinary  person.  These 
portraits  exhibit  Robespierre  in  almost  as  many  dif- 
ferent phases  as  there  are  portraits.  They  embrace 
every  variety  and  shade  of  opinion  from  the  rampant 
royalism  of  Desodoards  and  Montgaillard  to  the  un- 
adulterated democracy  of  Buonarroti  and  Uranelt  de 
Leuze.  In  hardly  any  two  of  them  does  Robespierre 
appear  the  same  person.  They  are  all  clever—  some 
exceedingly  eloquent — none  of  them  deficient  in  the 
requisites  of  style  and  information,  yet  are  they  all  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  the  majority  at  variance 
with  facts  and  common  sense.  What  is  the  inference 
to  be  drawn?  Why,  that  they  all  painted  him  from 
models  of  their  own  imagining,  instead  of  from  the 
man  himself.  The  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  lengthy 
of  them  are  those  by  M.  Charles  Nodier,  and  Uranelt 
de  Leuze.  The  former  is  eloquent,  ingenious,  ex- 
hibits great  force  of  imagination,  and  a rich  vein  of 
descriptive  power.  The  latter  is  more  philosophical, 
more  profound,  more  discriminating,  and  more  just. 
Uranelt  de  Leuze  goes  methodically  to  work,  treats 
all  the  charges  against  Robespierre  seriatim , and  re- 
futes them  all  after  his  own  grandiloquent  fashion. 
Buonarroti’s  is  little  more  than  a plain  summary  of 
facts  honestly  told,  and  honestly  commented  on.  It 
possesses  the  merit  of  simplicity  which  the  others  lack, 
and  which  is  too  often  a desideratum  in  writings  of 
the  French  radical  school.  In  translating  these  notices 
I have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  letter  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  the  originals,  but  I cannot  vouch  that  I 
have  always  succeeded  in  both.  On  the  whole,  I con- 
sider the  notices  very  instructive  and  very  interesting 
documents  in  their  way.  It  is  superfluous  to  observe, 
that  most  of  them  appear  in  English  for  the  first  time 
in  this  book. 

Yours  faithfully  and  affectionate! v, 

BRONTEERF 
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ROBESPIERRE. 


EXTRACT 

From  the  History  of  France . By  the  Abbe  de  Mont- 
gaillard. 

What  other  imperial  capital, — what  other  people, 
ancient  or  modern,  ever  conceived  a passion  for  an  am- 
bitious adventurer  so  contemptible  in  external  appear- 
ance,— so  mediocre  in  faculties;  placed  him  as  a 
tyrant  over  their  heads,  and  obeyed  him  with  so  com- 
plete a self-abnegation?  Is  it  Rome  and  the  Roman 
people?  No.  Tiberius  had  disclosed  high  and  im- 
posing qualities.  He  had  distinguished  himself  by 
brilliant  deeds  of  arms,  which  might  naturally  win  the 
submission  of  a nation  of  heroes.  He  was  eloquent 
in  the  Forum;  and  long  captivated  the  senate  by  his 
talents.  Caligula  his  successor  was  a Caesar,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  only  surviving  son  of  that  Germani- 
cus  whose  images  the  Romans  adored ; born  in  a camp, 
he  was  the  foster-child  of  those  victorious  legions 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Claudius,  nephew  of  this  same 
Germanicus,  is  acknowledged  when  the  empire  is  be- 
come the  patrimony  of  this  same  family,  after  more 
than  eighty  years  of  an  uninterrupted  possession  since 
the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  in  Augustus.  Clau- 
dius had  honourably  distinguished  himself  during  his 
censorship ; besides,  he  had  constructed  public  works 
equally  magnificent  as  useful  to  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Again,  Nero  was  the  last  shoot  of  the  family 
of  the  Csesars ; his  early  years  were  blessed ; he  had 
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at  the  outset,  attracted  all  hearts  by  his  munificence, 
and  captivated  the  multitude  by  the  beauty  of  his 
person.  Rienzi,  Masaniello  were  endowed  with  quali- 
ties suited  to  act  on  the  imagination  of  modern  Italians 
who  were  not  altogether  degenerate,  since  an  appeal  to 
liberty  made  their  hearts  leap  in  transport.  Beaufort 
had  wherewith  to  charm  and  carry  with  him  the  vile 
populace  of  Paris.  Of  theatrical  size  and  appearance, 
he  was  unrivalled  as  a mob-orator,  and  possessed,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  person,  the  secret  of 
gaining  the  love  of  the  proletarians,  by  appearing  to 
love  them. 

But  in  our  times  what  enthusiasm  could  give  rise 
to  two  men  of  so  mean  an  exterior, — two  tribunes  so 
pusillanimous, — two  demagogues  so  destitute  of  talents 
and  means  of  seduction  as  Petion  and  Robespierre  ? 
— Mirabeau  had  properties  to  win  the  suffrages  of 
spirits  thirsting  for  liberty  in  the  middle  ranks.  Dan- 
ton  wherewith  to  fanaticise  the  gross  rabble^ — the  men 
of  the  pot-house  and  pewter.  But  Robespierre!  — 
this  sorry  lawyer  of  Arras,  whom  fortune  has  raised 
above  those  famous  authors  of  our  revolution — men  so 
much  better  skilled  than  himself  in  spreading  the 
demagogic  contagion, — conspirators  of  so  terrible  an 
energy — but  Robespierre ! — who,  with  mind  the  most 
arid,  diction  the  least  expansive,  talents  of  the  dullest 
kind,  with  faculties  without  relief,  an  abstruse  verbiage, 
presenting  none  ot  those  external  advantages  which 
take  with  the  vulgar,  none  of  those  brilliant  qualities 
which  even  the  soberest  minds  can  hardly  resist — how 
explain  the  ascendant  march  of  this  man,  and  his 
triumph  over  ail  his  rivals? 

If  this  miserable,  absolutely  devoid  of  genius,  be- 
comes the  lord  of  France,  is  it  not  because  ten  thou- 
sand circumstances  have  concurred  to  serve  him  ? — 
Incapable  of  creating  circumstances,  he  has  turned 
them  to  his  profit  by  obscure  combinations.  Blind  as 
Fortune,  our  revolution  has  thrown  him  to  the  summit 
of  her  wheel. — To  the  profound  hypocrisy  of  Crom- 
well, this  man  added  the  dark  cruelty  of  Sylla,  with- 
Dut  possessing  any  of  the  great  military  or  political 
qualities  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  usurpers. 
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His  pride  and  his  ambition  were  so  beyond  all  propor- 
tion to  his  personal  means,  as  to  make  him  even  an 
object  of  ridicule — a weapon  hitherto  so  redoubtable 
in  France.  To  witness  the  emphasis  with  which  he 
boasted  of  having  proclaimed  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  one  would  have  thought  that,  but  for 
him,  God  would  not  have  existed  at  all ! — He  became  the 
idol  of  the  gross  rabble,  by  the  use  of  ignoble  artifices. 
He  was  false  without  being  subtle.  He  was  dreaded, 
and  people  asked  themselves  how  he  came  to  be  so 
dreaded.  Everything  was  low,  tortuous,  dark,  sinister, 
in  the  economy  of  his  ambition.  Thus  did  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  inferiority  render  him  the  enemy  of 
all  who  rose  above  his  own  level.  In  the  eyes  of 
this  modern  Omar,  genius,  talents,  knowlegde  were 
but  titles  to  proscription.  His  rivals  did  not  perceive 
his  progress  until  they  felt  the  full  weight  of  his 
domination.  They  did  not  see  the  reptile  on  their 
heads  until  he  commenced  devouring  them.  No  ! — 
the  history  of  no  other  people  exhibits  the  success  of 
so  contemptible  an  impostor.  His  accomplices  have 
all  evinced  faculties  less  obscure — a less  obtuse  ca- 
pacity for  business.  Barrere,  who  was  not , yet,  who 
shewed  himself  quite  as  sanguinary,  quite  as  knavish, 
as  complete  a poltroon, — could  carry  to  the  tribune  the 
audacity  of  falsehood  ;*he  displays  there  the  resources 
of  an  ingenious  revolutionist;  the  jargon  of  dema- 
gogism  owes  him  several  of  its  most  hideous  expres- 
sions. Some  of  his  terms  have  even  become  popular 
— have  forced  their  introduction  into  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  discourses  of  Saint- Just,  which  are  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  an  abundant  diction,  are  also 
not  wanting  in  the  vigour  of  inspiration.  Couthon, 
Collot  d’Herbois,  Billaud-Varennes,  threw  into  their 
harangues  something  of  the  sombre  energy  of  profes- 
sional brigands  ! — The  latter — horrible  distinction  ! — 
was  encouraging  the  assassins  of  September  while 
Robespierre  trembled  and  hid  himself. 

Let  us  thank  his  want  of  courage ! If  in  this  con- 
spiracy of  Thermidor  which  decided  his  fate,  he  had 
shown  any  for  even  a quarter  of  an  hour,  he  would 
not  have  been  arrested;  or,  after  being  escorted  to 
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the  commune,  he  might  have  made  his  enemies  pay 
dearly  for  his  defeat.  He  needed  only  to  show  him- 
self on  horseback  to  draw  after  him  the  wavering  and 
uncertain  multitude,  but  he  left  all  to  Henriot  and  his 
faithful  Jacobins.  Happily  the  latter  lost  their  bold- 
ness and  their  pluck  when  they  were  no  longer  execu- 
tioners and  assassins,  or  when  a little  resistance  was 
offered  them.  The  decree  of  outlawry  turned  them  all 
pale. 

To  these  immediate  causes  of  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre we  must  add  the  division  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Had  unanimity  subsisted  there,  the 
bloody  oppression  might  have  had  still  a long  endur- 
ance—Robespierre  was  compromised  in  the  opinion  of  a 
great  number  of  his  adherents.  He  was  exposed  to  their 
abandonment  of  him  from  the  day  that  they  dared  to 
review  his  career,  to  examine  the  springs  of  his  eleva- 
tion, to  sound  the  motives  of  his  anterior  conduct,  and 
to  mark  its  direction — from  the  day,  in  fact,  that  they 
permitted  themselves  to  censure  one  of  his  acts,  and 
that  they  saw  ridiculousless  in  his  pretension  to  be  the 
grand-pontiff  of  a new  religious  worship, — the  stupid 
emanation  of  an  arid  mind  and  icy  imagination.  Then 
the  grand  movers  of  demagogism,  who  had  hoped  to 
reign  by  his  side,  can  no  longer  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  they  are  about  to  undergo  the  fate  of  Verg- 
niaud,  of  Danton,  of  Camille-Desmoulins,  of  Fauchet, 
and  of  Hebert,  unless  they  hasten  to  immolate  the 
inexorable  immolator  on  his  own  altar.  To  attack  and 
overthrow  this  insolent  chief,  needs  but  a moment’s 
effort.  The  day  that  witnesses  the  first  dart  launched 
at  the  monster,  suffices  to  sec  him  prostrate,  and  from 
the  scaffold’s  height  he  may  contemplate  the  entire 
destruction  of  his  party, — the  dispersion  of  that  hide- 
ous band  of  conspirators;  which  but  the  day  before, 
made  thrones  totter  and  states  rise  in  rebellion,  carry- 
ing to  the  four  corners  of  Prance,  anarchy  under  the 
name  of  liberty,  and  desolation  and  death  in  token  of 
fraternity ! 

Yes  ! — let  us  render  eternal  thanks  to  the  dastard 
spirit  of  Robespierre! — What  would  have  become  of 
France,  had  this  monster  triumphed  over  his  colleagues 
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on  that  great  day  of  the  guillotine  ? — Has  not  a sove- 
reign said,  “ What  a pity  that  Robespierre  is  no  more! 
— if  he  had  lived  some  weeks  longer,  he  would  have 
been  the  master  of  France.  I should  have  recognized 
him  as  chief  of  the  government,  and  we  should  all 
have  peace  now”  ! — Has  not  Pitt  shown  some  humour, 
and  betrayed  a sort  of  discontent  in  hearing  of  the  fall 
and  punishment  of  Robespierre? 


EXTRACT 

From  the  Booh  entitled  Conspiracy  of  Robespierre , 
( Conjuration  de  Robespierre ).  By  Montjoye. 

It  is  not  to  himself  that  Robespierre  owed  his  eleva- 
tion. The  fantastic  strangeness  of  events,  as  I have 
observed,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  brigands  who 
surrounded  him,  did  all  for  him.  Those  who  would 
persist  in  believing  that  he  had  taken  either  Cataline  or 
Cromwell  for  his  model,  will  be  undeceived  by  read- 
ing his  discourse  on  the  internal  government  of 
France.  In  the  exordium  of  that  discourse,  he  un- 
equivocally announces  that  he  is  going  to  unveil  his 
whole  policy, — that  he  is  going  to  indicate,  without 
ambiguity,  the  end  he  has  in  view.  And,  nevertheless, 
in  this  discourse  he  unveils  nothing ; he  discovers  no 
end.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  phrases,  which  present 
no  view,  no  thought.  It  is  the  work  of  a scholar 
who  has  no  knowledge  either  of  men  or  history ; no 
notion  either  of  the  interests  of  nations,  nor  of  the 
principles  of  which  the  laws  that  govern  nations,  are 
the  consequences. 

It  is  not  between  Cataline  and  Cromwell  that  pos- 
terity will  assign  his  place ; it  will  be  by  the  side  of 
the  vilest  miscreants,  who  have  rendered  themselves 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  by  the  baseness  of  their 
characters,  and  the  enormity  of  their  crimes ; his  name 
will  be  one  day  a bye-word.  His  arrogance  and  his 
fall  offer  a grand  lesson  to  presumptuous  men  who 
mix  themselves  up  in  arduous  enterprises,  before  they 
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have  taken  the  measure  of  what  they  know,  and  of 
what  they  are  capable. 

It  is  the  strangest  and  most  fatal  of  errors  to 
believe  that  whilst  an  apprenticeship  or  training  of 
several  years  is  necessary  to  impart  skill  even  in  crafts 
where  only  common  intelligence  is  required,  a man 
may  at  once  become  a statesman  whenever  the  fancy 
takes  him.  It  is  ignorance  with  vanity  compounded  that 
upsets  empires.  The  science  which  teaches  to  rule,  with 
wisdom,  the  destinies  of  several  millions  of  men  is  the 
most  difficult, — the  most  important  of  sciences.  No 
success  is  to  be  obtained  in  this  science,  unless  the 
aspirant  be  impelled  to  the  study  of  it,  by  a very 
decided  vocation.  Such  success  is  acquirable  only  by 
long,  serious,  and  painful  labour — and  by  combining 
varieties  of  knowledge  which  very  few  capacities  are 
able  to  master.  Had  Robespierre  comprehended  those 
truths — truths  which  only  the  man  without  judgment 
and  without  reason  can  deny — he  would  not  have  even 
presented  himself  at  the  first  National  Assembly. 
Undoubtedly,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  lived  and 
died  in  obscurity,  but  he  would,  at  least,  have  left  an 
untarnished  name. 

His  partisans,  during  his  life-time,  used  to  vaunt 
his  incorruptibility,  his  disinterestedness,  the  purity 
of  his  morals.  But  in  vaunting  his  incorruptiblity, 
it  is  not  stated  whether  any  body  ever  sought  to  cor- 
rupt him. 

Robespierre  loved  nobody,  and  nobody  loved  him. 
He  had  accomplices,  but  not  a single  friend.  He  was 
destitute  of  all  amiable  qualities.  His  address  was 
cold,  his  carriage  stiff,  his  look  sinister,  his  conver- 
sation without  interest, — his  connection  anything  but 
safe.  Distrustful  to  excess,  he  rather  spied  into,  than 
listened  to  what  people  said.  He  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  exact  sciences ; hardly  did  he  know  the 
four  first  rules  of  common  arithmetic.  He  had  no 
skill  either  in  poetry,  or  painting,  or  music;  he  had 
no  taste  for  the  talents  which  minister  to  pleasure, — 
nor  for  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  embellishment, 
and  even  the  glory  of  empires. 

The  humiliations  his  ignorance  drew  upon  him,  made 
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him  a persecutor  of  all  who  excelled  in  letters,  or  in 
the  arts  ; he  had  not  even  the  address  to  disguise  his 
puerile  jealousy.  Some  days  before  his  death,  he 
made  a furious  tirade  in  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins 
against  all  the  journalists ; he  lavished  upon  them  the 
most  insulting  epithets.  When  he  wished,  in  the  same 
tribune,  to  prepare  the  public  to  behold  without  horror 
the  incarceration  of  all  the  actors  of  the  Theatre 
Francois,  he  called  the  comedians  mountebanks , 
merry- Andrews , vile  toad-eaters.  “The  morality  of 
philosophers,”  said  he,  in  his  discourse  on  the 
Supreme  Being,  “ is  only  in  their  books.”  “ Men  of 
letters,”  he  observed  in  the  same  discourse,  “ have  dis- 
honoured themselves,  philosophy  being,  in  their  view, 
but  a means  to  money-getting  and  preferment.” 

If  Robespierre  had  not  been  a monster,  he  would 
have  been  what  we  call  in  our  language  un  homme. 
maussade  (a  repulsive  fellow),  whom  nobody  would 
have  sought;  whom  every  body  would  have  shunned. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  sleep  was  troubled,  pain- 
ful, and  haunted  by  fearful  images.  Those,  at  least, 
who  have  surprised  him  on  his  getting  out  of  bed, 
say  that  on  such  occasions  his  eyes  were  duller,  his 
lips  more  discoloured,  his  face  more  livid,  his  manner 
more  taciturn,  and  his  look  more  gloomy,  than  during 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

His  life  was  a scourge  for  France;  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  has  been 
the  subject  of  general  rejoicing.  But  unhappily,  it  has 
not  dried  up  all  the  tears  that  his  greedy  and  insati- 
able thirst  of  blood  has  caused  to  flow.  How  many 
fathers — how  many  mothers  of  families  has  he  bereft 
of  the  objects  of  their  tenderness !— How  many  wives 
has  he  made  widows ! — how  many  children  has  he 
made  orphans  ! 


EXTRACT 

From  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Fantin 
Desodoards. 

A class  pre-eminently  persecuted  by  the  anarchists 
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was  that  of  men  of  letters,  against  whom  Rooespierre 
combined  the  jealousy  of  rivalship  with  the  rage  of 
tyranny. 

The  ascendant  so  long  maintained  by  this  man  in 
the  march  of  our  revolution  requires  some  develop- 
ments touching  his  character.  Robespierre,  in  the 
days  of  his  power  was  compared  to  Cato,  and  to  the 
wise  Aristides  ; after  his  fall,  he  was  made  a Cromwell 
by  some,  a Sylla,  by  others.  He  has  been  badly 
judged  before  and  after  his  fall. 

From  his  tenderest  infancy,  Robespierre  was  devoured 
by  the  violent  desire  to  obtain  a great  reputation  by 
eloquence,  and  nature  had  refused  him  the  means. 
Himself  and  his  brother  were  left  orphans  at  an  early 
age  in  Arras.  The  bishop  of  that  city  procured  them 
a liberal  education.  Robespierre  distinguished  himself 
by  application  in  his  first  studies,  and  applause  encour- 
aged his  hopes.  He  subsequently  completed  a course 
of  law  studies  in  Paris,  but  his  protector,  either  from 
a persuasion  that  the  young  man  had  not  sufficient 
talents  to  attain  any  great  success  in  the  capital,  or 
fearing  perhaps  to  incur  further  expenses  by  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  ordered  him  to  return  to  his  native 
city  where  he  might  exercise  the  functions  of  a barrister 
on  a less  brilliant  stage. 

Thus  constrained  to  renounce  the  glory  and  the 
honours  he  had  flattered  himself  of  obtaining  amongst 
the  celebrated  orators  of  Paris,  Robespierre  felt  the 
humiliation,  but  he  buried  his  disgrace  in  the  bottom 
of  his  vindictive  heart,  and  never  would  his  name  have 
been  heard  of  in  the  world,  had  not  the  revolution 
disclosed  the  germs  of  pestilence  which  lurked  in  his 
soul. 

This  monster  was  more  ferocious  than  Nero,  and 
almost  as  credulous  as  Claudius.  His  address  was 
cold,  his  carriage  stiff,  his  look  sinister,  his  conversation 
without  interest. — An  irascible  temper,  a narrow  mind, 
a pusillanimous  character  seemed  to  circumscribe  him 
within  mediocrity. — His  successes  during  a period  of 
four  years,— successes  no  doubt,  surprising  at  first 
sight,  and  when  compared  with  the  nature  of  his  means, 
— were  as  much  the  effect  of  circumstances,  as  the 
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result  of  his  profound  hates,  and  murderous  jealousies. 
— He  possessed  in  a super-eminent  degree  the  talent  of 
hating,  and  the  love  of  sway.  He  desired  to  be  a 
tyrant  with  far  greater  ardour  than  most  men  know 
how  to  be  free.  This  intense,  inflexible,  ever-active 
desire  has  compensated  for  the  want  of  genius  in  many 
other  oppressors  of  humanity. 

Always  placed,  since  1789,  by  the  side  of  illustrious 
rivals,  the  consciousness  of  his  inferiority  was  ever 
present  to  Robespierre.  It  was  a misfortune  for  him- 
self and  others.  The  frequent  humiliations  he  under- 
went in  the  Constituent  Assembly  provoked  and  aug- 
mented in  his  base  soul * the  homicidal  gall  which  was 
thence-forward  the  active  principle  of  his  ambition. 

Ambitious  views  however  suppose  a certain  hardi- 
hood— a species  of  elevation,  of  which  his  soul  was 
incapable.  Cartouche  massacred  with  his  own  hand 
the  victims  whose  spoils  he  lusted  after ; nature  had 
endowed  him  with  that  force,  or  with  that  temperament 
which  puts  man  above  remorse,  and  drowns  the  cries 
of  conscience.  Robespierre  was  beneath  that  miscreant. 
To  be,  oneself,  the  perpetrator  of  crime  requires  energy. 
— None  is  wanted  to  desire  the  misery  of  fellow-beings, 
and  to  profit  by  the  crimes  of  others. — Robespierre, 
combining  both  extremes  was  at  the  same  time  fero- 
cious and  cowardly.  His  partisans  taking  advantage 
of  his  extreme  vanity,  artfully  fomented  his  vague 
projects  of  vengeance  and  domination.  He  fell  into  the 
snare  thus  laid  for  him  without  taking  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  projects  with  which  they  humoured  his 
propensities,  nor  of  the  circumstances  which  could 
make  them  succeed. 

It  was  not  by  skilful  combinations, — by  a series  of 
political  calculations,  that  he  advanced  himself  to  des- 
potic rule,  till  his  hands  at  length  clutched  the  sceptre 
of  which  he  made  so  bloody  a use.  His  party  and 
events  did  all  for  him. — If  nature  was  unkind  to 
Robespierre  on  the  score  of  soul  and  character,  she  was 
not  less  so  in  respect  of  personal  appearance.  Never 
did  demagogue  possess  scantier  means  of  attracting 
followers  even  amongst  the  rabble. 

* Ame  de  boue — literally,  soul  of  dirt. 
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Amongst  the  conspirators  whose  enterprises  are  re- 
corded in  history,  there  are  many,  no  doubt,  whose 
hearts  and  heads  were  equally  devoid  as  Robespierre’s 
of  all  resources  capable  of'  favouring  their  ambition, 
but  nature  was  at  least  bountiful  to  them  in  those 
exterior  advantages  which  attract  the  multitude.  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort  merited  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Market-places*  by  his  frank  and  open  manners,  by  a 
noble  physiognomy,  by  a portly  figure.  In  these  lay 
the  charm  which  served  him  to  excite  or  appease 
popular  commotions  at  pleasure.  Historians  declare 
that  he  could  not  show  himself  in  public  without  the 
women  of  the  quarter  flocking  around  him,  smitten  by 
the  beauty  and  graces  of  his  person. 

But  Robespierre’s  figure  besides  being  ill-shaped, 
without  symmetry  in  the  proportions, — without  grace 
in  the  outlines, — was  considerably  below  the  middle 
size.  A habitual  convulsive  twitch  manifested  itself 
in  his  hands,  in  his  neck,  in  his  eyes,  in  his  shoulders : 
— his  physiognomy  was  without  expression.  His  livid 
face  and  his  forehead,  which  was  frequently  drawn  up 
in  wrinkles,  bore  the  marks  of  a bilious  and  sanguinary 
temperament.  His  manners  were  brutal,  his  gait  at 
once  quick  and  heavy : the  modulations  of  his  voice, 
which  was  sharp  and  yelping,  fell  disagreeably  on  the 
ear : he  screeched  rather  than  spoke,  and  his  provin- 
cial accent  lent  a finishing  hand  towards  stripping  his 
oratory  of  all  melody. 

To  hate,  to  envy,  to  calumniate,  to  proscribe, — be- 
hold what  Robespierre  did  during  the  revolution;  — 
behold  all  he  was  capable  of  doing;  he  was  incapable 
.of  any  other  influence.  Never  was  he  knowm  to  conceive 
any  project  of  law : he  proposed  nothing,  but  opposed 
everything ; and  the  secret  of  his  politics  was  in  admi- 
rable keeping  with  his  legislative  conceptions.  He 
avoided  with  care  the  responsibility  of  insurrectional 
movements;  and  turning  to  advantage  his  dastard 
poltroonery,  he  held  himself  ready,  either  to  declare 
against  what  had  not  succeeded,  or  to  appropriate  the 
success  of  what  had. 

His  enemies,  governed  by  the  hatred  they  bore  him, 
* Roi  des  halles. 
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have  sulkily  denied  him  every  species  of  talent;  the 
art  of  improvisation,  or  extemporaneous  speaking,  was 
indeed  unknown  to  him.  If  we  except  some  few  occa- 
sions when  his  vindictive  passions  inspired  him  with 
felicitous  passages,  every  speech  he  delivered  at  the 
tribune  of  the  Jacobins,  or  at  that  of  the  Convention, 
was  but  a tissue  of  declamations  without  order,  with- 
out method,  and,  above  all,  without  conclusion.  He 
whined,  he  lamented  ; he  was  everlastingly  bewailing 
the  calamities  of  the  country,  and  the  misery  of  the 
people  ; yet  never  had  he  a remedy  to  propose.  He 
was  perpetually  complaining  of  calumny,  while  he 
never  ceased  to  calumniate  everybody  that  gave  him 
umbrage.  None  have  diverged  farther  than  he  from 
what  constitutes  true  parliamentary  eloquence;  but  his 
speeches,  whether  meditated  in  the  closet,  or  corrected 
by  his  friends,  merit  neither  the  adulations  which 
Camille  Desmoulins  lavished  on  them,  nor  the  con- 
tempt with  which  certain  critics  have  laboured  to  cover 
them.  It  is  undeniable  that  Robespierre  has  often 
clothed  the  ideas  of  others  in  original  forms.  The 
orations  he  pronounced  on  the  subject  of  the  king’s 
trial  were  rapturously  applauded  by  his  party.  True, 
the  laws  of  morality,  of  humanity,  and  even  of  policy, 
were  wounded  in  every  page.  The  orator’s  predomi- 
nant sentiment  was  a ferocious  impatience  to  see  flow 
the  blood  he  demanded  ; it  might  even  be  conjectured 
that  the  real  motive  which  produced  the  warmth  of 
his  harangues,  was  the  orator’s  insane  hope  that  he 
would  more  easily  attain  supremacy  after  Louis’s  death. 
But  the  style  of  them  is  correct;  the  ideas  not  out  of 
proportion.  These  discourses  are  not  infected  with  that 
neologism  which  is  a sure  proof  of  the  depravation  of 
taste,  and  which  made  in  great  part  the  reputation  of 
Mirabeau.  Robespierre’s  discourse  on  the  Supreme 
Being,  whilst  it  abounds  in  puerilities  the  most  ridicu- 
lous and  disgusting,  presents  several  traits,  perhaps 
even  whole  pages,  which  denote  the  accomplished  writer ; 
in  some  others  we  find  depicted  with  a nice  precision, 
if  not  the  ensemble  of  a sound  social  organization,  at 
least  some  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the 
elements  composing  it. 
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Jealous,  proud,  stubborn,  sanguinary,  insensible  to 
friendship  envious  of  his  own  worshippers,  the  assassin 
of  his  accomplices  when  he  no  longer  wanted  them,  a 
seditious  tribune  when  not  wielding  the  supreme  power 
himself,  an  ■ execrable  tyrant  when  he  had  usurped  it 
— such  was  Maximilian  Robespierre.  He  would  have 
remorselessly  immolated  three-fourths  of  the  French 
people,  to  realize  upon  the  other  fourth  his  system  of 
government  and  projects  of  elevation.  His  vanity  was 
so  puerile  that  he  regarded  his  prenomen  of  Maxi- 
milian as  an  earnest  of  the  grandeurs  which  he  fancied 
destiny  had  in  store  for  him. 

People  speak  of  his  disinterestedness.  It  is  true 
Robespierre  did  not  display  the  at  once  insolent  and 
cynical  luxury  which  distinguished  the  Dantons,  the 
Chabots,  the  Fabre-d’Eglantines ; but  as  he  had  no 
patrimony,  it  was  not  with  his  salary  as  a conven- 
tionalist that  he  had  acquired  a printing  establishment, 
that  he  kept  hordes  of  brigands  in  pay  to  whom  was 
confided  the  care  of  his  person,  and  that  he  gave 
sumptuous  entertainments  at  St.  Cloud,  at  Conflans, 
at  Issy,  and  at  his  house  near  the  Champs- Ely  sees. 
Much  has  been  said  too  of  his  modesty  and  morality ; 
Robespierre  lived  a bachelor  because  the  ties  and 
chastity  of  marriage  did  not  suit  his  taste  for  liberti- 
nism ; but  every  one  knows  that  he  cohabited  with  his 
host’s  daughter,  and  that  that  connection  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  terminating  each  of  his  orgies  by  a 
nocturnal  debauch  with  prostitutes. 


EXTRACT 

From  an  article  inserted  in  the  “ Censeur”  of  1815, 
and  attributed  to  M.  Bulaure. 

It  has  long  been  believed  that  this  author  of  so  many 
conspiracies,  murders,  and  calamities,  (Robespierre,) 
acted  from  the  impulse  of  his  irascible,  vindictive, 
obstinate  temper,  and  that  he  laboured  for  his  own 
ambition;  but  that  opinion  cannot,  on  reflection,  be 
sustained.  It  is  certain,  and  admits  of  complete  proof, 
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that  the  conspiracies  of  the  early  days  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  the  work  of  royalists — of  emigrant  royalists. 
That  premise  granted,  how  should  Robespierre,  armed 
with  a vigilant  police,  and  with  persons  who  made  a 
merit  of  the  trade  of  denouncing — how  should  Robes- 
pierre, who  kept  such  careful  watch  on  intriguers,  real 
or  supposed,  have  been  so  long  ignorant  of  the  influence 
of  those  royalists  in  these  conspiracies? — how  could 
he  have  believed  those  royalists  to  be  republicans,  or 
have  so  mistaken  their  motives?  No  one  can  credit 
him  for  such  simplicity.  He  must  have  known  the 
projects  and  political  opinions  of  those  conspirators; 
if  he  knew  them,  and  did  not  denounce  them,  we 
must  conclude  that  he  was  their  accomplice.  This 
complicity,  established  by  reasoning,  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  several  writers. 

******** 

[Here  M.  Dulaure  quotes  some  obscure  authorities, 
most  of  them  anonymous,  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
One  is  a document  found  amongst  the  papers  of 
Durand  de  Maillane,  which  merely  says,  “ It  is  the 
party  abroad  that  has  directed  Robespierre .”  An- 
other is  a memoir  of  Chabot,  which  contains  only  an 
assertion  to  the  effect  that  Robespierre  must  be  cor- 
rupt, because  a certain  (anonymous)  corrupt  person 
was  in  his  confidence  ! A third  is  a passage  in  that 
fabrication  of  absurdities  and  falsehoods  called  the 
Report  of  Courtois , which  refers  to  an  alleged  plan 
of  flight  projected  between  Robespierre  and  an  “ ac- 
complice” in  England,  and  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  • Robespierre  had  secretly  sent  funds  to  England, 
with  a view  to  emigrate  there.  The  authority  for  this 
is  an  anonymous  letter,  which,  for  all  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  might  have  been  written  by  Pitt  or 
George  III.,  for  the  writer  is  undiscoverable,  and 
Robespierre  never  had  sixpence  worth  of  property  in 
England  ! A fourth  is  the  assertion  of  an  anonymous 
somebody,  that  he  heard  a refugee  priest,  in  Switzer- 
land, whose  name  nobody  knows,  say  of  Robespierre, 
“ You  are  wrong  to  complain  of  him ; Robespierre 
is  all  right ; we  are  content  with  him ” / A fifth  is 
an  alleged  secret  correspondence  of  Charrette,  Stofflet, 
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and  other  Vendean  chiefs,  dated  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1794,  which  contains  some  ambiguous  phrases 
and  allusions  to  the  death  of  somebody,  supposed  to 
be  Robespierre,  but  which  are  equally  applicable  to 
a thousand  others  that  had  died  in  the  then  pre- 
ceding three  months ! Upon  such  miserable  authori- 
ties does  M.  Dulaure  hang  his  mare’s-nest-discovery, 
and  commit  his  own  character.  I beg  pardon — he 
does  not  commit  his  own  character,  for  M.  Dulaure 
conceals  his  name — the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be, 
not  daring  to  acknowledge  the  paternity  of  such  bare- 
faced impositions  on  common  sense.] — Author. 

After  exhausting  his  budget  of  “ authorities” — the 
substance  of  which  I have  given,  but  the  details  of 
which  it  would  be  a gratuitous  waste  of  paper  and  ink 
to  reprint — M.  Dulaure  thus  sums  up  : — Idem. 

“ It  is  evident  that  under  the  mask  and  forms  of  a 
very  exalted,  very  suspicious  patriot,  Robespierre  con- 
cealed the  heart  of  a conspirator  and  of  a traitor ; 
that  in  the  interval  between  the  31st  of  May,  1793, 
and  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794,  he  seconded  the  san- 
guinary intentions  of  those  whose  paid  agent  he  was, 
and  played  the  part  of  a precursor  (of  a General  Monk) 
— he  prepared  and  made  smooth  the  road  for  Louis 
XVIIIth’s  accession  to  the  throne.” 


EXTRACT 

From  the  Memoirs  of  Thibaudeau. 

I had  never  exchanged  a single  word  with  Robes- 
pierre. Not  to  speak  of  his  discourses  and  actions, 
his  person  had  for  me  something  of  the  repulsive. 
He  was  below  the  middle  size,  had  a meagre  figure,  a 
cold  physiognomy,  a bilious  complexion,  a false  look, 
dry  and  affected  manners,  a dogmatical  and  imperious 
tone,  a forced  and  sardonic  laugh.  Though  chief  of 
the  Sans-culottes,  he  was  scrupulously  nice  in  his 
apparel,  and  he  continued  to  use  powder  when  every  one 
else  had  left  it  off  Little  communicative,  he  always 
kept  at  a certain  distance  the  persons  most  intimate 
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with  him ; he  was  a sort  of  pontiff  that  had  his  attend- 
ants and  votaries,  and  whose  pride  found  complacency 
in  the  worship  they  had  for  him.  There  was  in  that 
man  a mixture  of  the  Mahomet  and  the  Cromwell ; he 
only  wanted  their  genius. 


EXTRACT 

From  the  Historical  and  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the 
Men  of  the  Revolution. 

Op  all  the  men  whom  the  French  revolution  ushered 
on  the  stage,  none  has  left  so  abhorred  a name  as 
Robespierre.  We  are  far,  no  doubt,  from  wishing 
to  diminish  the  horror  he  inspires ; but  would  it  not 
be  easy  to  prove  that,  “like  those  unclean  animals 
which  the  ancients,  at  the  moment  of  their  sacrifice,  used 
to  charge  with  all  the  iniquities  of  a nation,  he  has  seen 
himself  at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  charged  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  iniquities  and  crimes  of  all  his 
accomplices,  aye  of  his  enemies  too,  who  have  thus 
sought  (to  continue  our  metaphor)  to  purify  them- 
selves at  his  expense.”  Devoured  by  ambition,  Robes- 
pierre believed  that  blood  would  subserve  his  projects, 
and  he  made  it  flow  in  abundance;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  imagine  that  he  could  ever  have  invented 
and  directed  all  those  minute  details  of  cruelty  which 
made  the  delight  of  the  Fouquiers,  the  Dumases,  the 
Lebons,  the  Collots,  the  Carriers,  the  Frerons,  the 
Talliens,  the  Billauds,  the  Barreres,  the  Carnots,  the 
Amars,  the  Vadiers,  and  of  all  that  horde  of  pro- 
consuls  and  committee-members,  who,  less  gigantic 
in  their  ambition,  but  more  vile,  were  some,  his 
equals  in  cruelty,  the  rest  far  more  barbarous.  They 
have  since  thrown  upon  Robespierre  the  crimes  that 
lay  at  their  own  door,  and  consented  to  pass  for 
greater  poltroons  than  they  really  were,  in  order  to 
appear  less  culpable.  But  if  the  overthrown  tyrant 
could  not  reply  to  their  accusations,  there  are  facts  to 
reply  for  him.  Nobody  is  ignorant  that  it  was 
during  his  absence  from  the  committees  ia  1794,  that 
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terror  was  carried  to  its  maximum , and  the  executions 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  most  multiplied.  Besides, 
what  the  Thermidorian  chiefs  reproached  him  with 
on  the  9th  Thermidor,  was  not  his  having  tyrannized, 
ruined,  and  covered  the  country  with  blood ; but,  one 
of  them — for  having  despised  his  report  on  the  agents 
of  Pitt,  another  for  having  vilified  his  labours  in 
finance,  and  all,  for  having  calumniated  the  com- 
mittees, and  for  having  wished  to  proscribe  his 
colleagues.  Right  well  they  knew  that  most  of  the 
revolutionary  laws, — that  the  bulk  of  all  the  acts  of 
tyranny  or  cruelty  committed,  had  been  less  frequently 
provoked  or  committed  by  Robespierre  than  by  them- 
selves, by  the  Commune,  the  Cordeliers,  and  even  by 
those  Girondists,  whom  many  persons  have  since,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  affected  to  regard 
as  moderates. — These  remarks  do  not,  indeed,  tend 
to  exculpate  Robespierre,  but  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
consuls,  and  still  more,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees during  the  year  11,  ought  to  participate  in  his 
infamy,  and  that  it  is  vain  they  ring  the  changes  on 
the  words  terror  and  Robespierre  as  though  this 
clap-trap  could  serve  them  as  an  aegis  to  repel  all  the 
reproaches  of  their  age,  and  to  screen  them  from  the 
judgment  of  posterity. 

For  the  rest,  Robespierre  possessed  none  of  those 
talents,  or  brilliant  advantages  which  seem  to  command 
success.  He  was  hard,  dry,  without  imagination,  and 
without  courage.  His  physical  weakness,  his  sombre 
and  livid  aspect,  his  imperfect  and  delicate  vision, 
his  weak  puling  voice — these  and  the  like  defects 
equally  disqualified  him  for  prepossessing  or  seducing 
the  multitude;  and  though,  by  dint  of  great  practice, 
he  learned  to  speak  fluently  at  the  tribune,  he  could 
never  cope  with  the  principal  orators  of  the  Conven- 
tion. But  nature  seemed  to  make  him  amends  for  all 
these  deficiences  by  granting  him  the  art  of  profiting 
both  by  the  talents  of  others  and  by  the  faults  they 
might  commit.  Always  surrounded  by  a band  of 
women  who  were  called  his  greasy  petticoats  (jupons 
gras),  by  a group  of  children,  and  some  men  picked 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people  (whose  business  it  was  to 
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extend  and  keep  up  his  popularity),  he  made  use  of 
their  services  to  appropriate,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  merit  of  all  the  revolutionary  successes  ; and 
strong  in  his  integrity  in  money  matters,  he  took  good 
care  to  lay  open  to  his  rivals  the  road  to  honour  and 
riches,  that  he  might  afterwards  have  additional  means 
of  destroying  them.  In  fine,  a circumstance,  not 
generally  known,  but  which  proved  a powerful  prop 
to  his  authority,  was  a species  of  spy-system  which  he 
exercised  upon  all  the  noted  men  of  the  revolution. 
He  began,  at  the  opening  of  the  Constituent,  to  take 
note  of  their  movements,  of  their  opinions,  of  their 
inconsistencies,  of  their  weaknesses, — in  short  of  their 
entire  conduct;  and  this  register  served  him  more  than 
can  be  imagined,  to  intimidate  or  domineer  one  set 
of  men,  and  to  ruin  others.  We  shall  conclude  by 
observing  that  though  Robespierre  was  much  beneath  the 
mission  he  assigned  himself,  it  must  nevertheless  be 
admitted  that  he  was  far  from  being  an  ordinary  man. 


EXTRACT 

From  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  M. 

Mignet . 

Robespierre,  who  afterwards  played  so  terrible  a part 
in  our  revolution,  began  now  to  figure  in  its  principal 
ranks.  Till  this  time,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he 
had  had  superiors  in  his  own  party ; under  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  its  famous  chiefs ; under  the  Legis- 
lative, Brissot  and  Petion;  in  the  events  of  the  10th 
of  August,  Danton.  At  all  these  different  epochs  he 
had  constantly  declared  himself  against  those,  whose 
fame  or  popularity  offended  him.  Amidst  the  cele- 
brated personages  of  the  first  Assembly,  being  unable 
to  render  himself  remarkable  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  singularity  of  his  opinions,  he  had  figured  as 
a violent  or  ultra-reformer;  in  the  second,  he  appeared 
as  a constitutional,  because  his  rivals  were  innovators, 
and  he  had  harangued  in  favour  of  peace  at  the 
Jacobins,  because  his  rivals  were  clamorous  for  war. 
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After  the  10th  of  August,  he  endeavoured,  in  this 
club,  to  destroy  the  Girondist  party,  and  to  supplant 
Danton,  always  associating  the  cause  of  his  vanity  to 
that  of  the  multitude.  This  man  whose  talents  were 
of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  disposition  vain,  owed  to  his 
inferiority  his  late  appearance  on  the  stage,  which  in 
revolutions  is  always  a great  advantage.  His  ardent 
self-love  kept  alive  his  constant  aim  at  the  principal 
rank  in  the  revolution,  and  led  him  to  work  wonders 
to  obtain  it,  and  to  venture  everything  to  maintain 
himself  there.  Robespierre  had  all  the  qualities  of  a 
tyrant,  a mind  which  was  without  grandeur,  hut  which 
nevertheless  was  not  of  a vulgar  stamp : the  advantage 
of  having  but  one  passion,  the  outward  appearances 
of  patriotism,  a deserved  reputation  of  being  above 
corruption,  and  no  repugnance  for  blood.  He  was  a 
living  proof  that  amidst  civil  troubles,  it  is  not  by 
means  of  talents,  but  conduct,  that  political  successes 
are  gained;  and  that  obstinate  mediocrity  is  more 
powerful  than  desultory  genius.  It  must  also  be 
allowed  that  Robespierre  possessed  the  support  of  an 
immense  and  fanatical  sect,  of  which  he  had  demanded 
the  government  and  maintained  the  principles,  since 
the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  That  sect 
derived  its  origin  from  the  eighteenth  century,  of 
which  it  represented  certain  opinions.  It  had  for  its 
political  symbol,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
Contrat  Social  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  in 
religious  matters  the  deism  of  the  Savoyard  Vicar’s 
Confession  of  Faith;  and  succeeded  for  a brief  space 
in  realizing  them  in  the  constitution  of  1793,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  Supreme  Being.  There  was,  indeed, 
in  the  various  epochs  of  the  revolution,  more  system, 
and  more  fanaticism  than  is  generally  believed. 
******** 

[In  reference  to  this  politico-religious  plan  of  demo- 
cracy, Mignet  elsewhere  observes] — - 

Robespierre  and  Saint- Just  were  the  authors  of  this 
plan  of  democracy,  the  principles  of  which  they  pro- 
fessed in  all  their  discourses ; they  wished  to  change 
the  manners,  the  habits,  and  the  spirit  of  France;  they 
wished  to  establish  a republic  in  the  manner  of  the 
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ancients.  The  government  of  the  people,  magistrates 
without  pride,  citizens  without  vice,  fraternity  of  rela- 
tions, the  worship  of  virtue,  simplicity,  austerity  of 
character: — these  were  what  they  pretended  to  esta- 
blish. The  sacramental  words  of  the  sect  will  be 
found  in  all  the  discourses  of  the  reporters  of  the 
committee,  especially  of  those  of  Saint- Just  and  Robes- 
pierre. Liberty  and  equality  for  the  government  of 
the  republic ; indivisibility  for  its  form,  public  safety 
for  its  defence  and  preservation,  virtue  for  its  principle, 
and  the  Supreme  Being  for  its  worship.  As  to  the 
citizens,  fraternity  in  their  mutual  relations,  probity 
for  their  conduct,  good  sense  for  their  mind,  and 
modesty  for  their  public  actions  which  ought  to  tend 
for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  not  to  the  benefit  of 
themselves : such  were  the  symbols  of  this  democracy. 
Fanaticism  cannot  go  farther.  The  authors  of-  this 
system  never  examined  if  it  were  practicable ; they 
thought  it  just  and  natural,  and  having  the  power  in 
their  hands,  they  wished  to  establish  it  by  force,  &e. 


EXTRACT 

From  the.  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  M. 
Thiers. 

In  him  (Robespierre,)  an  ardent  jealousy  was  mis- 
taken for  ambition,  but  such  errors  are  always  com- 
mitted in  the  agitated  state  of  parties.  Robespierre, 
who,  at  most,  was  only  capable  of  hating  merit,  had 
neither  the  vigour  nor  the  genius  of  ambition,  and  his 
partizans  conceived  pretensions  on  his  behalf,  which 
lie  would  not  have  dared  to  conceive  for  himself. 
******** 

A revolution  whose  unforeseen  but  inevitable  effect 
had  been  to  raise  the  lower  against  the  upper  ranks  of 
society,  must  have  necessarily  kindled  envy,  generated 
new  systems,  and  let  loose  brutal  passions.  Robes- 
pierre was  the  envious , Marat  the  systematic,  and 
Danton  the  man  of  violent  but  flexible  passions,  by 
turns  cruel  and  generous.  If  the  two  first  beset,  the 
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one,  by  a devouring  envy,  the  other  by  sinister  systems, 
naturally  experienced  few  of  those  wants  which  render 
men  accessible  to  corruption ; it  was  quite  otherwise  with 
Danton.  Danton  full  of  passions,  greedy  of  enjoyments, 
must  necessarily  have  been  anything  but  incorruptible. 
******** 

Robespierre  was  never  reproached  with  an  indulgent 
fondness  for  any  individual:  he  had  loved  no  pros- 
cribed party:  he  had  taken  part  with  no  general, 
financier,  or  deputy.  He  could  not  be  accused  of 
having  taken  any  pleasure  in  the  revolution,  for  he 
lived  in  humble  obscurity  in  the  house  of  a carpenter, 
and  kept  up,  as  they  say,  with  one  of  the  carpenter’s 
daughters,  a commerce  of  which  the  world  knew 
nothing.  Austere,  reserved,  uncorrupted,  he  was 
and  passed  for  incorruptible.  He  could  only  be  re- 
proached with  pride,  a species  of  vice  which  does  not 
soil,  like  corruption,  but  which  works  enormous  evils 
in  times  of  civil  commotion,  and  which  in  the  breasts 
of  austere  men — in  the  breasts  of  religious  or  political 
bigots,  becomes  terrible,  because,  remaining  their  only 
passion,  it  operates  upon  them  without  intermission 
and  without  pity. 

Robespierre  then  could  not  be  playing  the  impostor’s 
part  amongst  us.  Why  was  it  given  him  to  survive  all 
those  famous  revolutionists  who  were  so  superior  to 
him  in  genius  and  in  power — to  survive  a Danton,  for 
example  ? 

Robespierre  was  a man  of  integrity,  and  there  needs 
a good  reputation  to  captivate  the  masses.  He  was 
without  pity,  and  pity  destroys  those  who  have  any 
in  revolutions.  He  had  an  obstinate  and  persevering 
pride,  and  that  is  the  only  means  of  rendering  oneself 
always  present  to  men’s  minds.  With  these  qualities  he 
must  necessarily  have  survived  all  his  rivals ; but  he 
was  of  the  worst  description  of  men.  A bigot  without 
passions,  without  the  vices  to  which  they  expose,  with- 
out the  courage,  without  the  grandeur  and  sensibility 
which  ordinarily  accompany  them — a bigot  living  only 
for  his  pride,  and  his  belief,  hiding  himself  in  the  day 
of  danger,  re-appearing  to  make  himself  adored  after 
the  victory  has  been  carried  by  others — a bigot  of  this 
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stamp,  is  one  of  the  most  odious  beings  that  have  domi- 
neered over  mankind,  and  we  should  also  say,  one  of 
the  vilest,  if  he  had  not  a strong  conviction  and  an 
acknowledged  integrity. 


EXTRACT 

From  the  Memorial  de  Sainte  Helene.  By  the  Count 
de  las  Cases.  Napoleon  on  the  parties  of  the 
Convention , (from  Napoleon's  dictation). 

The  Convention  was  established  in  September,  1792, 
and  terminated  in  October,  1795.  Its  reign,  which 
lasted  nearly  three  years,  presents  four  aeras : 

The  tirst,  from  its  commencement  to  the  31st  of 
May,  1793 — epoch  of  the  destruction  of  the  Girond- 
ists. The  second,  to  March,  1794 — overthrow  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris.  The  third,  to  July,  1794 — fall  of 
Robespierre.  The  fourth,  to  the  14th  of  Vendemiaire 
(4th  of  October,  1795,) — installation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Directory. 

Its  first  aera  consisted  of  eight  months ; its  second 
of  ten ; its  third  of  four ; its  fourth  of  fourteen . 
Total,  three  years. 

During  its  first  aera,  the  Convention  was  constantly 
divided  between  the  parties  of  the  Mountain  and  the 
Gironde. 

Danton,  Robespierre,  Marat,  Collot  d’Herbois,  Bil- 
laud-Varennes,  Carnot,  Heraut  de  Sechelles,  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Mountain. 

Brissot,  Condorcet,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne, 
Petion,  Lasource,  Barbaroux,  headed  the  party  of  the 
Gironde. 

The  two  parties  were  equally  hostile  to  the  Bour- 
bons and  the  Royalists. 

The  men  of  the  first  were  distinguished  for  superior 
energy,  those  of  the  second  for  superior  talents.  They 
were  both  the  partisans  of  a republican  establishment. 
The  Mountainists  were  desirous  of  a republic  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  whatever  was  in  existence  before 
the  revolution,  both  men  and  things.  The  Girondists 
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were  animated  by  the  infatuation  of  youthful  feeling, 
which  presented  at  once  Athens  and  Home  to  their  view, 
and  brought  back  the  remembrance  of  sublime  antiquity. 

The  existence  of  the  Mountainists  may  be  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  They 
were  the  firebrands  of  the  clubs  so  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Jacobin.  The  insurrection  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  (field  of  Mars)  was  planned  by  them. 

This  party  did  not  obtain  admission  into  the  Con- 
stituent and  Legislative  Assemblies. 

The  Girondists,  who  predominated  in  the  Legisla- 
tive, were  hostile  to  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  to 
the  king.  They  would  not  undertake  his  defence,  and 
suffered  him  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Mountain,  which,  however,  was  also  their  enemy.  It 
was  the  Mountainists  that  caused  the  atrocities  of  the 
20th  of  June,  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  the  2nd 
of  September;  they  had  then  no  party  in  the  As- 
sembly, but  they  compelled  the  Girondists  to  join 
them  after  their  victory. 

The  first  cera  of  the  Convention  presents  the 
struggle  of  the  Girondists  and  Mountainists.  The 
Girondists  prevailed  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of 
their  superior  talents,  eloquence,  and  their  already- 
acquired  reputation.  The  presidents  were  nearly  all 
Girondists ; they  charged  the  Mountain  with  the  de- 
sign of  destroying  the  National  Assembly,  and  substi- 
tuting in  its  place  a Parisian  Dictatorship.  They  also 
reproached  it  with  the  massacres  of  September,  &c.  &c. 

The  Mountain,  in  its  turn,  charged  them  with  wish- 
ing for  a federative  republic  like  Switzerland,  with 
being  hostile  to  the  capital,  and  with  having,  without 
cause,  placed  the  republic  in  a state  of  warfare  with  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

The  Mountain  had  at  its  command  the  Jacobins  of 
Paris,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  popular  societies  of 
the  republic ; the  Commune  of  Paris,  the  Sections, 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  of  the  capital,  were  devoted  to  its  interests. 

The  Girondists  possessed  great  influence  over  the 
departments  in  general,  and  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  nation : their  partisans  were  more  numerous 
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amongst  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  The  Girondists, 
who  had  occupied  the  left  side  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, and  had  shown  such  animosity  against  the 
king,  the  ministers,  and  the  right  side,  or  moderate 
party,  were  forced  to  shift  places,  and  become,  in  their 
turn,  the  right  side,  or  moderate  party,  opposed  to  the 
vehement  and  overbearing  Mountain,  which  henceforth 
formed  the  left  side. 

The  Mountainists,  working  on  the  plan  they  had 
adopted  under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  enlisted  all 
the  passions  in  their  service,  and  demanded,  with  loud 
cries,  the  death  of  the  king.  The  Girondists  might, 
by  openly  defending  him,  have  preserved  his  life; 
they  had  recourse  to  the  singular  system  of  condemn- 
ing him,  and,  after  having  thus  destroyed  the  monarchy, 
they  wished  the  sentence  to  be  confirmed  by  an  appeal 
to  the  people ; in  other  words,  they  wished  to  destroy 
France  by  the  horrors  of  a civil  war.  This  false  com- 
bination of  views  operated  their  ruin.  Yergniaud,  one 
of  the  pillars  of  their  party,  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  upon  the  king. 

The  Girondists  were  so  powerful  in  the  Assembly, 
that  several  months  of  labour,  and  several  days  of 
insurrection,  were  necessary  to  destroy  their  influence 
in  the  Convention. 

This  party  would  have  governed  the  Convention, 
and  crushed  the  Mountain,  had  its  system  of  conduct 
been  more  direct  and  candid.  The  metaphysicians 
had  too  weighty  a preponderance  in  it. 

The  second  cera  of  the  Convention  is  the  reign  of 
the  Mountain : twenty-two  of  the  principal  Girondists 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  or  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
The  Mountain  ruled  with  absolute  power;  it  created 
the  revolutionary  government ; and  the  Convention  in 
mass  placed  itself,  of  its  own  accord,  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. 

In  this  second  aera,  the  sittings  of  the  Convention 
no  longer  resembled  those  of  the  first ; there  was  an 
end  of  discussion  and  of  liberty;  it  was  the  despotism 
of  the  Decemvirs.  Some  of  the  deputies  governed  in  the 
Committees  of  General  Security,  of  Finance,  kc. 
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Others  were  despatched  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  to  the  armies  and  the  departments,  and  became 
real  proconsuls. 

Every  month,  every  week,  every  day,  the  govern- 
ment became  more  ferocious  and  sanguinary.  All 
those  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  who  had  not 
emigrated  were  heaped  together  in  prisons,  as  objects 
of  suspicion,  and  sent  by  hundreds  to  the  scaffold. 

After  treating  in  this  way  every  one  who  was  of  a 
noble  family,  a priest,  a merchant,  or  a considerable 
proprietor,  the  excesses  of  the  party  recoiling  upon 
itself,  it  ruled  the  Jacobins  and  the  Commune  of  Paris 
with  an  iron  hand ; it  enslaved  the  Convention,  and 
threatened  it  with  absolute  annihilation;  it  preached 
up  atheism,  and  proscribed  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and 
every  species  of  talent.  The  artists  and  men  of  science 
were  thrown  into  prison  as  objects  of  suspicion,  and 
there  was  a time  when  the  National  Library  and 
Garden  of  Plants  were  on  the  point  of  being  burnt 
and  laid  waste. 

Robespierre  and  Danton,  struck  with  indignation  at 
these  outrages,  united  their  efforts  to  put  a stop  to  the 
frightful  progress  of  the  popular  madness.  The  Ca- 
puchin Chabot,  Bazire,  Fabre  d’Fglantine,  Hebert, 
Chaumette,  Vincent,  and  all  their  associates,  perished 
on  the  scaffold. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  the  people  saw  persons  put  to  death  as 
ultra-revolutionary,  and  no  longer  as  having  wished  to 
stop  the  revolution.  Their  ideas  were  turned  upside 
down,  and  underwent  a real  revolution. 

The  prisons  were  filled  with  sans-culottes,  and  with 
all  that  was  basest  in  society.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  apostate  priests  were  numerous  in  that  class. 

The  people  beheld,  without  surprise,  and  with  joy, 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  until  then  governed 
them,  and  that  feeling  was  a revolution  which  escaped 
the  observation  of  Robespierre  and  Danton,  and  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  convert  to  their  advantage. 

The  third  ebra  presents  a spectacle  different  from 
the  other  two.  Danton  and  Robespierre  easily  stopped 
the  revolution,  and  put  a period  to  the  power  of  the 
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Commune  of  Paris ; but,  after  their  success,  they  fell 
out  between  themselves. 

Danton,  Camille-Desmoulins,  Heraut  de  Sechelles, 
and  Lacroix,  were  desirous  of  going  a step  farther, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  assassinations  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal.  Danton  and  Lacroix  had  enriched 
themselves  in  their  mission  to  Belgium.  Camille- 
Desmoulins,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, had  given  himself  the  title  of  attorney-general 
of  the  Lanterne,  was  captivated  and  softened  down  by 
a young  wife.  They  had  the  boldness  to  demand  that 
the  blow  which  had  been  struck  against  Hebert,  or 
the  rest  of  Marat’s  party,  should  be  turned  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  republic — that  no  innocent  person 
should  in  future  be  condemned— -that  the  system  of 
terror  should  be  abolished — and  that  a Committee  of 
Clemency  should  be  established. 

Billaud-Varennes  and  Collet  d’Herbois,  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  amongst 
the  great  body  of  the  Jacobins,  rejected  their  demands 
with  indignation  and  fury;  and  Robespierre,  after 
some  hesitation,  did  not  dare  to  second  Danton,  and 
made  a sacrifice  of  him.  Danton,  Camille-Desmou- 
lins, Heraut  de  Sechelles,  &c.,  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold, to  which  they  were  dragged  by  the  whole  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  by  the  enraged  Jacobins. 
The  people  were  struck  with  consternation,  and  for 
the  first  time  expressed  no  sign  of  satisfaction. 

What  Robespierre  however,  had  not  dared  to  do, 
and  what  he  could  have  easily  effected,  had  he  sup- 
ported Danton,  he  had  the  presumption  to  undertake 
after  the  death  of  Danton.  In  order  to  put  a period 
to  atheism,  he  caused  the  existence  of  God  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  he  endeavoured  to  reinstate  the  vir- 
tues, the  sciences , and  the  arts . Billaud-Varennes, 
Collot  d’Herbois,  and  Barrere,  were  struck  with  horror 
at  seeing  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. They  formed  a coalition  with  all  the  repre- 
sentatives,' who,  in  their  missions,  had  caused  the 
effusion  of  human  blood,  and  with  all  the  numerous 
friends  whom  Danton  had  in  the  Convention,  such  as 
Tallien,  Freron,  Legendre,  &c. ; and  when  Robespierre 
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was  bold  enough  to  give  a glimpse  of  his  plan  for 
suppressing  the  administration  of  the  proconsuls,  and 
for  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  justice  the  base  cha- 
racters who  had  rendered  the  revolution  odious  in  the 
provinces,  he  was  consigned  to  the  scaffold. 

The  transactions  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  consti- 
tuted in  reality  the  triumph  of  Collot  d’Herbois  and 
Billaud-Varennes,  men  more  horrible  and  blood-thirsty 
than  Robespierre ; but  that  victory  could  not  be 
obtained  over  the  Jacobins  and  the  Commune,  but  by 
calling  into  action  the  whole  of  the  citizens ; so  that, 
with  respect  to  the  middling  classes  and  the  people, 
the  death  of  Robespierre  was  the  death  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government ; and  after  various  oscillations, 
those  who  wished  to  continue  the  system  of  terror, 
and  had  sacrificed  Robespierre,  as  he  had  sacrificed 
Danton,  because  he  was  desirous  of  softening-down 
and  moderating  the  revolution,  found  themselves 
drawn  along  with,  and  governed  by,  the  public  opinion. 

During  the  last  ten  months,  Robespierre  frequently 
complained  that  he  was  rendered  odious,  by  having 
all  the  massacres,  which  were  perpetrated,  attributed 
to  him.  The  men  who  caused  his  destruction,  were 
more  sanguinary  and  dreadful  than  he,  but  the  whole 
nation,  which  had  for  a long  time  imputed  all  the 
assassinations  to  Robespierre,  exclaimed,  that  it  was 
a triumph  over  tyranny,  and  that  belief  put  an  end 
to  it ! 

[“  Here,”  adds  Las  Cases,  “ the  dictation  ended,  the 
emperor  joined  in  common  conversation,  and,  as  he 
never  resumed  it,  we  are  deprived  of  the  fourth  aera.”] 


EXTRACT 

From  the  Memoirs  of  Lueien  Bonaparte. 

Robespierre,  the  most  cruel  hypocrite,  and  greatest 
coward  of  them  all,  obtained  an  unlimited  power. 
Some  ardent  imaginations  have  not  hesitated  to  cele- 
brate the  praises  of  that  man,  and  of  his  Couthon 
and  Saint- Just.  They  have  not  even  feared  to  in? 
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sinuate  that  Robespierre  was  a patriotic  victim,  im- 
molated by  various  conspirators  more  guilty  than 
himself.  They  have  mentioned  that  he  fell  because 
he  did  not  wish  to  proceed  in  the  path  of  crime. 
These  assertions  are  contradicted  by  facts.  The  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  was  never  more  active  than  during 
the  last  months  of  the  power  of  that  merciless  tribune. 

[Here  the  author  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  deaths 
of  Malesherbes,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Lavoisier  the 
chemist,  &c. — all  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Robespierre  ! 
He  might  with  as  much  justice  have  ascribed  the 
revolution  itself  to  Robespierre.] — Ed. 


EXTRACT 

From  the  Worlc  entitled  Selection  of  Reports , Opinions , 
and  Discourses. 

Robespierre  was  horn  a republican ; his  studies, 
which  he  pursued  with  ardour  and  success — his  tastes 
and  his  habits,  which  inclined  him  not  only  to  love 
virtue  theoretically,  but  to  rigidly  practise  it — his  tem- 
perament, which  gave  him  a strong  will,  and  an 
inflexible  perseverance — all  seemed  combined  in  him 
to  carry  out  the  intention  of  nature.  His  early  career 
was  marked  by  some  successes  at  the  bar,  and  in 
literature.  Elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he 
gave  his  undivided  support  to  the  popular  cause : he 
struggled  zealously,  but  unsuccessfully,  against  the 
predominant  opinion,  which  pretended  to  protect 
liberty,  whilst  it  kept  in  authority  its  greatest  enemies. 
Never  would  he  admit  that  the  absolute  power  of 
monarchy  could  honestly  reconcile  itself  to  being  only 
the  executive  power.  The  treasons  of  the  court  soon 
confirmed  his  opinion.  Thence,  his  hatred  of  the 
Constituents  who  had  repulsed,  insulted,  and  treated 
him  as  a disorganizer ; thence,  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  people,  as  in  one  who 
had  seen  farther  and  with  more  discrimination  than 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  The  people,  after 
having  conquered  liberty,  found  themselves  obliged  to 
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reconquer  it  again,  and  to  defend  it  as  well.  They 
listened  to  Robespierre  as  to  one  who  promised  them 
its  full  possession  and  enjoyment. 

But  the  guarantee  for  this  possession  could  not 
reside  in  laws  alone.  New  manners  as  well  as  new 
laws  were  indispensable  to  secure  it. — There  was 
needed  a complete  regeneration. — It  was  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  overwhelming  necessity  for  such  regene- 
ration, that  Robespierre,  emboldened  by  his  popularity, 
undertook  a task  which  would  have  been  sublime 
amongst  a people  young  and  uncorrupted,  but  which 
the  then  state  of  civilization  rendered  impracticable 
in  France.  He  said  to  the  rich — no  more  ostentatious 
pomp — no  more  effeminate  voluptuousness ; let  your 
superfluities  be  the  inheritance  of  the  poor.  He  said 
to  the  public  agents,  administrators,  and  magistrates — 
Your  heads  shall  answer  for  your  misdeeds;  your 
functions  shall  be  honoured,  but  laborious,  and  shall 
yield  you  only  a just  competence.  Wherever  the 
scene  of  your  duties,  whether  in  cities,  communes,  or 
villages — it  is  you  who  must  every  where  set  the 
example  of  virtuous  conduct.  He  said  to  the  men  of 
commerce — Cease  being  citizens  of  the  world.  Let 
your  industry,  your  speculations  have  no  other  sphere — 
no  other  end  than  your  country’s  prosperity  ; open 
your  hearts  only  to  national  egoism.*  He  said  to  the 
priests — Your  impostures  shall  make  no  more  dupes ; 
your  empire  is  irrevocably  at  an  end ; no  more 
mediators  between  us  and  God.  We  shall  henceforth 
address  our  homages  directly  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
He  said  to  the  atheists — Death  is  the  commencement 
of  immortality.  He  said  to  the  diplomatists,  pub- 
licists, and  statesmen — There  is  no  policy  but  in 
justice,  nothing  is  just  but  the  rights  of  the  people; 
there  is  no  good  government,  but  where  these  rights 
are  respected.  He  said  to  all  classes — Reform  your- 
selves, punish,  banish  from  amongst  you  the  dilapida- 
tors,  the  ambitious,  the  base,  and  the  corrupt:  keep 

* The  French  phrase  is,  rCouvrez  vos  ames  qua  I'egoisme 
national.  I have,  for  accuracy’  sake,  translated  it  literally,  but 
the  meaning  is — let  your  selfish  spirit  of  gain  give  place  to  the 
more  laudable  spirit  of  enriching  or  serving  the  nation. 
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watch  on  the  timid  man,  and  on  the  exaggerator.  The 
one  feels  not  the  love  of  country  : the  other  compro- 
mises it.  The  former  is  apt  to  be  a hypocrite ; the 
latter  a traitor.  Distrust  those  philanthropists  wno 
profess  to  love  everybody  in  order  to  dispense  with 
loving  their  own  kindred ; who  make  themselves 
citizens  of  the  world  only  to  exempt  themselves  from 
the  duties  of  French  citizens  ....  Is  his  interest 
invoked  in  favour  of  other  states  the  victims  of  bad 
goverment,  he  replies,  that  slaves  are  more  contemp- 
tible even  than  tyrants.  In  short,  he  sees  nothing 
in  the  internal  or  external  administration,  which  ought 
not  to  tend  to  the  triumph  of  all  the  virtues,  to  the 
annihilation  of  every  vice  : and  to  all  his  precepts 
Robespierre  gives  the  authority  of  his  own  example  r 
for  his  private  life  was  without  blemish,  without 
reproach.  Relatively  to  a man  like  him,  the  minutest 
details  are  interesting  facts ; let  us  observe  then,  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  phrenzy  which  im- 
pelled so  many  other  republicans  to  outrage  good 
manners,  and  decency  itself,  by  their  language  and 
costume,  Robespierre  showed  himself  the  severe  censor 
of  his  most  devoted  partisans ; he  accused  them  as 
much  by  his  behaviour  as  by  his  discourses;  his 
head-dress  and  garments  were  always  carefully  attended 
to,  but  without  foppery.  It  was  the  simple  elegance 
of  propriety. 

We  have,  as  it  were,  given  a census  of  his  enemies. 

This  impracticable  project  of  transforming  into 
Spartans  a people  amiable  and  polished,  fashioned  to 
the  soft  habitudes  which  are  necessarily  contracted 
under  a long  reign  of  despotism,  rich  in  all  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  as  well  as  infected  by  all  the  evils 
it  produces, — this  project,  we  say,  was  taken  up 
without  due  examination.  One  would  have  thought 
the  Convention  was  applauding  the  reading  of  a book 
of  antiquity.  But  its  execution ! — Ah  ! there  was  the 
source  of  so  much  violence  and  tears,  of  such  pro- 
digious exertions,  and  of  so  many  base  acts  to  coun- 
teract them.  Robespierre  presents  pictures  full  of 
hope  and  seduction ; they  are  admired ; he  demands 
terrible  laws : the  Convention  grants  them  with  eager- 
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ness.  Their  first  result  is  the  compression  or  death 
of  a great  number  of  royalists,  heads  of  factions, 
traitors,  and  agents  in  the  pay  of  foreign  enemies : — 
that  gives  strength  and  stability  to  the  republic;  a 
steady  support  is  given  to  the  man  whom  all  regard 
as  the  president — as  the  very  soul  of  the  revolutionary 
government.  But  he  wishes  to  arrive  at  the  second 
result ; it  is  to  strike  around  him,  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  flatterers — of  those  who  had  constituted  them- 
selves his  slaves,  because,  amongst  them,  too,  he  sees 
obstructions  and  danger  to  the  consolidation  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  Here  he  is  stopped  short, — his  nume- 
rous enemies  break  through  the  state  of  thraldom  he 
had  placed  them  in ; they  summon  to  their  aid  all  the 
discomfited  factions,  and  Robespierre  is  overthrown, 
and  his  memory  loaded  with  all  their  iniquities. 

It  has  been  said,  Robespierre  usurped  the  powers  of 
the  national  representation  ....  But  why  did  his 
colleagues  surrender  such  powers  into  his  hands? 
Why  did  they  give  to  his  behests  all  the  weight  of 
their  sanction? — Perhaps  “the  assembly  was  not  free.” 
. . . . But  who  will  believe  that  more  than  six 
hundred  men  had  not  the  force  of  three  f What  were 
the  means  of  Robespierre  ? Without  money,  without 
troops,  without  relations,  he  had  only  his  principles, 
his  discourses,  and  his  popularity.  Ilis  principles — 
your  duty  was  to  have  calculated  the  consequences 
of  them : his  discourses — you  ought  to  have  refuted, 
instead  of  applauding  them  with  enthusiasm : his 
popularity — you  had  the  same  means  of  acquiring  it 
that  he  had ; you  ought  to  have  enlightened  the 
people,  devoted  yourselves  to  their  sole  interests,  and 
then,  what  calumny  achieved  for  you  at  last,  good 
faith  would  have  achieved  long  before.  Nay,  confess 
frankly  that  you  thought  you  did  everything  for  the 
best;  acknowledge,  as  one  of  your  party  has  since 
done,  that  what  are  called  crimes  and  faults,  wrere  but 
calamities,  and  also  confess  that  you  did  not  compre- 
hend the  system  of  Robespierre  until  the  axe  began  to 
menace  your  own  heads. 

All  that  the  republican  era  has  produced,  of  the 
beautiful , the  grand , the  immortal , has  had  its  germ 
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or  its  birth  in  the  second  Committee  of  Public  Safety — 
that  committee  twelve  times  re-elected  with  general 
acclamations,  and  which  Robespierre  swayed  as  he  did 
the  entire  Convention.  And  you  allege  that  it  was 
without  the  privity  of  this  stupid  and  barbarous  man — 
this  executioner  of  the  sciences  and  of  men  of 
science — that  so  many  prodigies  were  conceived  and 
executed!  Rut  who  will  credit  the  assertion? — for 
who  will  believe  that  Robespierre  alone  was  blind  to 
what  all  Europe  beheld  with  admiration  and  conster- 
nation ? Or,  if  he  was  not  blind — if  he,  too,  saw  it, 
and  if  his  power  were  such  as  it  has  been  described 
since  his  death — what  prevented  him  from  adding  to 
his  victims  those  illustrious  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, whose  labours  kept  up  the  sacred  fire — the 
Carnots,  the  Prieurs  de  la  Cote-d’Or,  the  Guytons, 
the  Fourcroys,  the  Gregoires,  the  Rommes,  the 
Lakanals,  and  so  many  others  who  did  not  (like; 
Syeyes  and  other  time-servers)  wrap  themselves  up  in 
silence,  awaiting  the  return  of  liberty  ? And  that 
constellation  of  scientific  men,  the  pride  of  France, 
who,  in  their  reunions  at  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittees, were,  ever  and  anon,  exposed  to  his  blows — 
did  all  these  escape  his  notice?  And  those  numerous 
resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which 
invited  artists  and  men  of  letters  to  public  competition 
for  proposed  monuments  and  inscriptions  worthy  to 
perpetuate  the  magnificence,  the  glory  of  the  republic — 
these  resolutions,  all  subscribed  with  Robespierre's 
signature  ! — are  we  to  believe  that  Robespierre  ap- 
proved and  signed  them  against  his  will?  ....  Ah, 
no  ! — Robespierre,  too,  loved  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  ; 
he  punished  only  the  mercenary  gang  who  brought 
dishonour  on  them  by  the  prostitution  of  their  talents. 

Moreover,  not  one  of  the  accusations  urged  against 
Robespierre  has  been  proved.  The  papers  found  at 
his  house,  and  in  his  own  hand-writing,  are  evidence 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  word  conspirator , 
unless  in  the  sense  of  having  all  the  people  for  ac- 
complices. Are  the  letters  addressed  to  him — how- 
ever they  may  abound  in  adulation,  stupidity,  and 
folly — are  they  to  be  considered  documents  against 
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him?  Will  the  reports  of  the  deputy  Courtois,  who 
has  put  the  histories  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  every 
mythology,  pamphlet,  and  hearsay,  in  requisition  to 
prove  that  Robespierre  had  been  a tyrant — will  these 
reports,  the  laborious  fruit  of  a whole  year’s  travail, 
and  in  which  good  faith  is  seldom  respected — will 
these  have  any  weight  before  the  tribunal  of  posterity  ? 
Lecointre,  who  prudently  revealed , after  the  9th 
Thermidor , the  design  formed  by  himself  and  eight 
other  members  of  the  Convention  to  assassinate  Robes- 
pierre in  full  senate — Lecointre,  by  his  everlasting 
denunciations  against  the  old  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  by  the  reprinting  and  repro- 
duction of  the  sittings  and  minutes  of  that  epoch,  has 
thus  conveyed,  without  intending  it,  the  highest  pos- 
sible eulogy  of  the  accused,  (Robespierre,  Saint  Just, 
&c.,)  and  the  bitterest  censure  of  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues.  The  defence,  the  justifications,  published 
by  the  pretended  accomplices  of  Robespierre,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a grand,  exalted,  generous  character. 
True,  the  deceased  is  therein  sacrificed ; it  is  a human 
weakness— it  is  a sop  thrown  to  the  ruling  opinion  of 
the  day — it  is  a sort  of  deference  exacted  by  the 
Thermidorians  in  their  own  favour,  and  which  they 
took  care  to  have  appreciated.  But,  independently  of 
this,  very  few  days  had  elapsed,  (after  the  9th  Ther- 
midor,) when  the  republicans  discovered  the  snare  by 
which  their  virtue  was  entrapped.  We  could  name 
some,  who,  in  the  last  moments  of  an  honourable  life, 
declared  that  their  blind  conduct  on  that  occasion  was 
the  only  fault  for  which  they  had  to  reproach  themselves. 

Robespierre  was  an  extraordinary  man ; he  would 
have  been  also  a great  man,  if  he  had  better  known 
the  age  he  lived  in.  He  brought  with  him  into  his 
legislative  career  only  the  study  of  history ; he  wanted 
that  of  the  world.  Had  he  only  written  books,  he 
would  still  be  admired— he  would  rank  amongst  the 
first  class  of  publicists.  But  he  has  given  the  woeful 
experience  that  the  political  dream  of  an  upright  man 
may,  when  put  in  action  by  a powerful  man,  become  a 
public  calamity.  For  the  rest,  he  has  made  for  him- 
self an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  France. 
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Saint- Just  was  superior  to  Robespierre  in  extent  of 
information  and  genius,  but  he  carried  still  farther  his 
ignorance  of  men  and  of  the  country  they  wished  to 
re-institute.  They  were  both  first-rate  Romans  living 
in  the  corruption  and  decline  of  the  empire.  Robes- 
pierre perished  at  the  age  of  35 — Saint- Just  at  26  ! 


EXTRACT 

From  the  Bibliography  of  the  Journals.  By  M.  Des- 
chiens. 

Robespierre,  after  having  himself  excited  the  tem- 
pest— after  having  put  down  the  energetic  men  of  all 
parties,  had  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  revolu- 
tionary furies — I cannot  say  exactly  in  what  interest. 
Was  he  the  agent  of  the  counter-revolution?  Did  he 
think  of  having  himself  proclaimed  chief  of  a govern- 
ment to  be  imposed  upon  France?  Did  he  wish  to 
call  in  a foreign  prince?  Would  he  have  become  a 
new  Monck?  Behold  what  has  remained  up  to  this 
day  an  impenetrable  secret. 

******** 

[Here  M.  Deschiens  makes  copious  extracts  from 
the  later  discourses  of  Robespierre,  to  prove  the  mode- 
rating tendency  of  his  policy  and  conduct;  but,  as 
these  shall  appear  in  their  proper  places  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.] 

Towards  the  end,  after  the  extracts  alluded  to,  he 
observes — “Upon  propositions  made  principally  by 
men  whom  the  Convention  has  itself  since  pursued  as 
authors  of  the  regime  of  terror  and  blood  which  deso- 
lated France,  Robespierre  and  friends  were  put  under 
a decree  of  accusation,  without  being  permitted  to 
pronounce  a word  in  their  defence ! 

“ Afterwards,  we  read  in  the  later  journals  belong- 
ing to  the  Jacobin  party,  that  4 the  death  of  Robes- 
pierre is  a just  punishment  for  his  crime , in  wishing 
to  make  the  revolution  retrograde , for  his  having 
treated  with  the  nobles  and  the  priests , for  having 
intended  to  re-establish  the  throne ,’  &c.  &c.  &c.” 
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EXTRACT 

From  the  article  of  M.  Charles  Nodier  on  Robespierre . 

( Inserted  in  the  Review  of  Paris.) 

Robespierre’s  organization  was,  in  no  respect,  that 
of  a religious  man;  and  his  drily-philosophic  educa- 
tion would,  to  a certainty,  have  left  him  an  atheist, 
had  not  circumstances,  by  transferring  him  to  a field 
of  action  altogether  new,  forced  him  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  social  organization.  His  popularity,  ac- 
quired by  two  grand  qualities  in  a statesman — austere 
morals,  and  tried  disinterestedness  — gave  him  un- 
bounded influence,  almost  without  his  desiring  it;  and 
to  take  upon  himself  that  complete  authority  which 
regenerates  nations,  he  needed  only  the  authorization 
of  law  to  perfect  his  credentials.  These  points  gained, 
his  next  necessary  step  was  to  ponder  well  on  the 
essential  elements  of  political  institutions ; and,  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  consequences  of  an  ambition  which, 
with  such  objects  in  view,  he  might  well  deem  a salu- 
tary one,  he  arrived  at  God.  This  conviction  once 
acquired,  civilization,  he  conceived,  would  recom- 
mence; and  France  responded  to  this  revelation  of 
his  heart  by  an  unanimous  shout  of  joy. 

The  scandalous  orgies  of  the  atheists,  the  impure 
and  disgusting  mythism  of  the  festivals  of  reason,  the 
stupid  emblems  of  that  absurd  idolatry  which  it  was 
sought  to  substitute  for  traditions  at  any  rate  respect- 
able from  their  antiquity — in  short,  all  the  extrava- 
gances of  a time  extravagant  beyond  all  other  times 
had  opened  to  Robespierre  the  avenues  to  a throne. 
Mediocre,  if  you  will,  but  far  less  so  than  is  pretended, 
he  understood  the  advantages  of  his  position  and  for- 
tune, as  Bonaparte  understood  his  at  a later  epoch. 
Robespierre  had  not  reached  the  time  when  a con- 
cordat might  be  ratified  with  the  pope.  He  ratified 
one  with  heaven.  He  offered  France  to  the  Deity  for 
protection,  and  this  solemn  charlatanism — a charlatan- 
ism in  vogue  amongst  all  robbers  of  crowns,  whether  in 
times  ancient  or  times  modern — had  no  less  success 
with  the  most  polished  nation  of  modern  times  than 
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it  has  had  amongst  the  barbarians  of  times  passed. 
I have  often  heard  ridiculed  the  declaration  of  the 
French  people,  which  acknowledged  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  dogmas 
once  admitted,  I own  I can  see  nothing  facetious  in 
the  formality  of  declaring  them : nay,  more ; I find 
the  formality  a very  suitable  and  very  beautiful  one. 
Only  to  appreciate  it,  we  must  take  the  trouble  of 
going  back  to  the  time.  Society  was  broken  up ; 
everything  was  to  be  reconstructed.  Here,  then,  in 
this  ceremony,  is  the  corner-stone  of  a new  society. 
It  is  the  renovation  of  a world — it  is  the  cry  of  this 
world  emerging  from  another  chaos,  rendering  account 
of  its  creation,  and  doing  homage  for  it  to  its  author 
—it  is  the  voice  of  all  nature  proclaiming  the  day  she 
has  restored  to  her  the  obliterated  title-deeds  of  her 
eternal  destination.  If  we  judge  of  these  matters  in 
petty  circumstances,  and  with  such  petty  organs  of 
perception  as  reflect  petty  impressions  on  petty  minds, 
we  may  be  right,  perhaps,  in  finding  ridiculous  what 
would  be  confessedly  ridiculous  in  ordinary  times; 
but  such  was  not  the  situation  of  Robespierre.  At 
the  point  where  he  was  placed,  and  whither  he  had 
arrived,  perhaps,  without  knowing  it,  it  was  necessary 
to  begin  de  novo , and  he  began,  like  a man  of  sense, 
at  the  beginning. 

Nay,  more ; there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  knew 
himself  the  wherefore  he  did  what  he  did.  He  obeyed 
some  indescribable  instinct  which  responds  in  a mys- 
terious manner  to  the  wants  of  an  epoch,  and  which 
never  fails  to  be  present  at  the  time  it  is  indispensably 
required.  There  slumbers  in  the  most  anti-social  mass 
of  individuals  a spirit  of  sociability,  which  awakes 
after  the  decay  of  nations,  and  which  fondly  collects 
together  the  fragments  of  their  wrecked  civilization  to 
build  it  up  again.  It  is  not  a special  favour  of  some 
privileged  organization ; it  is  a chance  of  conservation, 
or  rather  of  restoration,  which  reproduces  itself  eter- 
nally in  the  species.  Circumstances  make  men,  and 
the  generality  of  men  do  nothing  but  through  circum- 
stances. Withdraw  the  revolution  from  history,  and 
Robespierre,  in  all  probability,  will  be  but  a provincial 
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lawyer,  for  the  most  only  worthy  of  the  academy  of 
Arras;  Bonaparte,  but  a good  officer,  of  morose  "and 
unsocial  habits,  finding  it  hard  to  live,  and  brooding 
fruitlessly  over  a barren  genius.  Cast  either  or  both, 
with  an  irresistible  impulse,  into  the  midst  of  a world 
shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  that  world  is  immedi- 
ately made  to  assume  a new  face. 

Everything  partakes  of  this  immense  movement,  and 
the  language  of  man,  which  is  the  essential  bond  of 
sociality,  is,  more  than  anything  else,  impressed  by  it. 
There  is  an  eloquence  of  time  and  place,  an  eloquence 
of  events,  of  passions,  and  of  sympathy,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  genius  in  its  causes  and  in  its  effects, 
because  its  counterpart  resides  in  the  universal  feeling, 
and  because  every  sound  it  sends  forth  from  the  tri- 
bune excites  a prolonged  echo,  and  a simultaneous 
enthusiasm,  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude. 

I have  not  concealed  from  myself  that  of  this  de- 
scription, at  best,  was  the  eloquence  of  Robespierre ; 
and,  nevertheless,  I must  own  that  his  talent  has 
become  astonishingly  magnified  in  my  sight  in  propor- 
tion as  I have  studied  and  compared  him.  Nature 
had  done  nothing  that  might  seem  to  predestine  him 
for  success  as  an  orator.  Picture  to  yourself  a little 
man,  with  lanky  figure — long,  thin  face — a forehead 
compressed  on  both  sides  like  a beast  of  prey — a long, 
pale,  and  screwed  mouth — a voice  harsh  in  the  lower 
tones,  false  in  the  upper,  and  which,  in  the  excite- 
ments of  passion,  turned  to  a sort  of  yelping,  not 
unlike  that  of  hyaenas:  such  was  Robespierre.  Add 
to  that,  the  apparel  and  mannerism  of  a starched, 
prudish  coquetry,  and  you  have  almost  the  entire 
man.  As  to  what  characterizes  the  mind — the  regard 
or  look — it  was  in  him  a sort  of  undefinable,  pointed 
glance,  which  darted  from  a fawn-coloured  pupil,  be- 
tween two  eyelids  convulsively  drawn  back,  and  which 
pierced  the  observer  on  whom  it  fell.  You  guess, 
moreover,  by  the  nervous  agitation  which  pervades  his 
throbbing  limbs,  by  the  habitual  twitch  which  tor- 
ments the  muscles  of  his  face,  and  which  lends  them 
spontaneously  the  expression  of  pleasure  or  pain — by 
the  starting  of  his  fingers,  which  play  on  the  board  of 
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the  tribune  as  on  the  keys  of  a spinet,  that  the  whole 
soul  of  the  man  is  absorhed  in  the  sentiment  he  wants 
to  communicate,  and  that  by  dint  of  identifying  him- 
self with  the  ruling  passion  of  the  moment,  he  can 
become,  from  time  to  time,  grand  and  imposing  as 
the  passion  itself.  It  is  a singular  misconception  to 
have  called  Bonaparte  the  revolution  incarnate.  No 
personification  could  be  more  incongruous,  whether 
we  regard  the  combinations  of  events  or  of  mind. 
No! — the  revolution  incarnate  is  Robespierre,  with 
his  horrible  honesty  of  purpose,  his  guiltless  inclina- 
tion to  blood,  and  his  pure  and  cruel  conscience. 

The  combinations  of  Robespierre,  as  master  of  the 
regime  of  terror,  were  not  even  the  calculations  of  a 
speculative  ambition.  He  had  felt  that  that  system 
could  not  last,  and  he  believed  his  hand  strong  enough 
to  stop  the  chariot  of  the  revolution  on  the  declivity 
down  which  it  rolled  to  the  abyss.  As  to  making  it  a 
chariot  of  ovation  or  of  triumph  for  himself,  I doubt 
that  he  ever  thought  much  on  the  matter,  since  he 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  religious  fete  of  the 
20th  Prairial,  to  surmount  the  few  barriers  that  re- 
mained between  him  and  the  dictatorship. 

I have  the  misfortune  to  be  old  enough  to  preserve 
a distinct  recollection  of  that  ceremonial,  and  I was, 
then,  thank  Heaven ! young  enough  to  enjoy  it  with- 
out any  admixture  of  the  terrible  impressions  of  that 
epoch.  I saw  in  it  only  a pious  solemnity,  to  which 
I carried  all  the  effusion  of  a heart  disposed  to  believe, 
and  which  the  idea  of  a Deity  has  always  charmed, 
even  in  those  moments  of  bitter  deception,  when  the 
mind  was  not  convinced.  Never  did  a summer’s  day 
rise  purer  above  our  horizon.  It  was  not  till  many  a 
day  after,  I could  again  recognise,  to  the  south  and 
east,  that  perfect  transparency  of  firmament  through 
which  the  eye  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  penetrate  into 
other  heavens.  The  people  saw  a miracle  in  it,  and 
imagined  there  was,  in  this  unwonted  magnificence  of 
the  sun  and  sky,  a certain  pledge  of  the  reconciliation 
of  God  with  France.  The  executions  had  ceased ; the 
instrument  of  death  had  disappeared  beneath  draperies 
and  flowers.  A rumoured  amnesty  was  whispered  on 
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all  sides ; and  had  Robespierre  only  dared  to  confirm 
this  hope,  every  difficulty  would  have  sunk  before 
him.  But  he  was  intoxicated  by  the  public  joy;  and 
too  confiding  in  this  transitory  favour,  with  which  no 
other  man  was  invested  in  the  same  degree,  he  de- 
ferred, perhaps,  to  other  times,  a project  whose  execu- 
tion could  no  longer  offer  him  any  obstacle. 

He  had,  however,  incurred  all  the  cost  of  his  at- 
tempt; and  the  multitude  felt,  without  astonishment, 
that  it  was  about  to  have  a master.  It  was  through- 
out a sentiment  of  order,  which  made  every  one  feel 
the  want  of  security,  and,  no  doubt,  that  of  a moderate 
power  to  maintain  society,  with  wisdom,  within  the 
precincts  of  law.  The  walls  of  every  house  were 
covered  with  luxuriant  wreaths  of  oak  and  laurel 
blended  with  flowers;  civic  crowns  were  interwoven 
with  national  ribands,  tri-coloured  flags  waved  over 
every  portal;  every  window  displayed  its  banner,  and 
every  vessel  on  the  river  its  pennant  or  streamer.  The 
smallest  house  had  its  decoration  of  drapery  or  gar- 
lands, the  most  insignificQnt  street  was  strewn  with 
flowers,  and,  in  the  general  intoxication,  cries  of  death 
and  hatred  had  died  away  like  the  last  murmur  of  a 
tempest  at  the  aspect  of  a pacific  morn.  People  got 
together  without  knowing  one  another — they  mutually 
embraced  without  naming  one  another.  Public  ban- 
quets, served  up  in  the  streets,  united  rich  and  poor, 
the  aristocrat  with  the  jacobin ; and  this  enormous 
congregation  was  without  confusion,  without  dispute, 
without  accident.  Repose  was  an  universal  want; 
some  were  eager  to  enjoy  composedly  what  they  had 
acquired,  others  were  so  harassed  with  care  and  sor- 
row, as  to  yearn  for  comfort,  and  the  entire  people 
were  weary  of  emotions  uncongenial  to  their  simple  and 
healthy  intelligence. 

At  length,  the  cortege  arrived.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  members  of  the  Convention  were  seen  re- 
stricted to  a uniform  costume;  and  this  particularity, 
proper  to  monarchy  and  aristocratic  governments, 
might  pass  for  a species  of  revolution.  Leonard 
Bourdon  scarcely  wanted  grace,  and  Armonville  him- 
self appeared  almost  dignified.  The  ceremonial  robe 
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of  the  Conventionalists  in  celebrating  this  fete  was  of 
a bottle-blue  colour,  and  tied  with  tri-coloured  sashes. 
Their  sabres,  their  ribands,  the  plumes  in  their  hats, 
the  affected  majesty  of  their  processional  march,  that 
mixture  of  wild  hierophantism  and  patricial  dignity, 
those  shouts  of  a wondering  multitude,  to  whom  God 
was  just  restored  by  decree — all  that,  must  have  been 
seen  to  be  believed,  or  to  enable  the  reader  to  con- 
ceive how  very  grand  and  imposing  was  the  whole 
scene.  Each  deputy  carried  a bouquet  of  blended 
wheat-ears,  fruits,  and  flowers,  as  symbols  of  their 
mission.  Robespierre  alone  wore  a coat  of  deep  blue ; 
he  wore  a bouquet  on  the  left  breast,  and  an  enormous 
one  in  his  hand.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  give  to 
his  grave  physiognomy  the  expression  of  smiling  to 
which  his  lips,  perhaps,  had  ever  been  strangers ; but  I 
remember  that  he  held  his  head  erect  with  a sort  of 
conscious  pride,  I remember  his  uplifted  pale  face  and 
sleek  forehead,  and  that  his  eye,  generally  covered, 
expressed  some  tenderness  and  some  enthusiasm. 
These  are  the  qualities  that  are  denied  him,  even  as 
an  orator,  but  of  which,  I have  said,  traces  may  be 
found  in  his  discourses,  especially  in  those  delivered 
since  the  epoch  of  which  I speak,  when  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  necessity  of  binding  revolu- 
tionary France  to  European  society.  That  of  the 
20th  Prairial  is  so  well  known,  that  it  were  super- 
fluous to  quote  any  parts  of  it.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  is  often  cited,  but  there  are  fine  passages  also  in 
his  other  discourses;  they  contain  sentiments  ex- 
pressed with  an  energy  and  originality  unequalled 
before,  and  developed  with  that  superior  merit  of  style 
which  our  French  delicacy  appreciates  beyond  all 
other  gifts  of  oratory. 

See,  for  example,  that  discourse  of  the  7th  Prai- 
rial, where  he  convenes  France  to  the  feet  of  the 
eternal  Creator,  and  where  he  supplicates  the  Republic 
to  restore  exiled  liberty  and  justice  to  the  human  race. 
He  conceives,  however,  that  there  remains  one  last 
resource  to  the  enemies  of  eternal  truth — assassina- 
tion ! And  mark  how  that  word,  the  solemn  burden 
of  his  song,  is  lengthened  out  through  magnificent 
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periods  in  the  style  of  Isnard  and  of  Vergniaud. — 
“ What  mortal  on  earth  has  ever  defended  the  rights  of 
humanity  with  impunity?  Some  months  ago,  I said  to 
my  colleagues  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  * If 
the  armies  of  the  Republic  are  victorious — if  we 
succeed  in  unmasking  the  traitors , and  in  stifling 
the  factions they  will  assassinate  us?  And  I am 
far  from  astonished  at  seeing  my  prediction  realized. 
Nay,  so  far  as  I am  myself  concerned,  I find  that  the 
situation  in  which  the  enemies  of  the  republic  have 
placed  me  is  not  without  its  advantages ; for  the  more 
uncertain  and  precarious  are  the  lives  of  the  defenders 
of  liberty,  the  more  are  we  independent  of  human 
villainy.  Encompassed  by  base  assassins,  I have  al- 
ready placed  myself  in  the  new  order  of  things  where 
they  seek  to  send  me.  I have  nought  to  bind  me  to 
this  transitory  life  but  my  love  of  country,  and  my 
thirst  for  justice ; and,  more  than  ever  disenthralled 
from  all  personal  considerations,  I derive  from  this 
position  increased  zeal  to  attack  the  monsters  who 
conspire  against  my  country,  and  against  the  human 
race.  They  will  assassinate  us  ! I admit  it ; but 
the  advantage  of  a long  life  has  never  entered  into 
our  calculations.  It  is  not  to  grow  old  that  we  de- 
clare war  against  all  tyrants,  and,  w'hat  is  far  more 
dangerous  still,  against  all  crimes.  Yes ! I repeat, 
I cling  to  this  transitory  life  only  through  my  love  of 
country,  and  my  thirst  for  justice.  The  more  eager 
the  monsters  are  to  terminate  my  career  here  below, 
the  stronger  do  I feel  the  necessity  of  filling  up  every 
hour  that  remains  to  me  with  actions  useful  to  the 
happiness  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and,  at  any  rate,  to 
bequeath  to  the  human  race  a testament,  the  reading 
of  which  will  turn  tyrants  pale  to  the  remotest  pos- 
terity.” It  must  be  owned  we  should  have  few  objec- 
tions to  such  eloquence  as  this,  if  it  were  sealed  with 
the  stamp  of  antiquity,  and  honoured  with  the  vulgar 
approbation  of  rhetoricians.  What  I especially  remark 
in  it  is  that  tone  of  courageous  sadness  and  tragic 
foresight,  which  appears  to  me  quite  peculiar  to,  and 
pictorial  of,  the  epoch,  but  of  which,  however,  I find 
few  other  examples  in  the  revolutionary  orators. 
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Some  arrogant  persons,  who  deny  Robespierre  any 
merit,  have  been  obliged  to  account  for  those  brilliant 
improvisations  which  appear  in  his  discourses,  by 
ascribing  them,  after  the  vulgar  and  convenient  fashion, 
to  the  labours  of  some  obliging  hack  or  drudge,  who, 
they  pretend,  manufactured  his  orations  for  him. 
Robespierre  had  for  secretary  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
a small,  mean-looking,  lame  man,  named  Duplay, 
whom  I have  met  as  a fellow-captive  in  three  or  four 
prisons,  and  whose  mind  was  of  a still  lower  cast  than 
his  person.  Duplay  was  incapable  of  turning  a decent 
sentence,  or  of  dictating  an  ordinary  letter.  Besides, 
it  is  upon  loose  scraps  of  paper,  entirely  in  Robespierre’s 
own  hand-writing,  and  having  all  the  suddenness,  ail 
the  abandonment,  all  the  disorder  of  a hurried  com- 
position, that  was  written  the  famous  discourse  of  the 
8th  Thermidor,  which  preceded  the  catastrophe  of 
his  fate  by  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  dis- 
course is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  one  left  by 
Robespierre.  It  is,  above  all,  truly  monumental, 
truly  worthy  of  history,  in  as  much  as  it  reveals  in  a 
lucid  manner  the  projects  of  amnesty,  and  the  liberal 
and  humane  principles,  which  were  to  have  formed 
the  ground  work  of  the  new  government,  under  the 
moderating  influence  of  Robespierre,  if  terror  had  not 
triumphed  on  the  9th  Thermidor ; and  which  par- 
tially succeeded  afterwards,  notwithstanding  that  san- 
guinary stroke  of  state-policy,  because  the  nation, 
weary  of  oppression  and  carnage,  would  consent  to 
view  that  event  in  no  other  light,  than  as  the  signal  of 
their  emancipation. 

“ I know  but  two  parties,”  said  Robespierre,  (and  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  prejudiced  readers  that  it 
is  lie  who  speaks) — “ I know  but  two  parties — that  of 
good,  and  that  of  bad,  citizens  ....  Seared  as  my 
heart  is,  by  the  experience  of  so  many  treasons,  I 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  invoking  probity  and  all 
generous  sentiments  to  the  relief  of  the  republic.  I 
feel  that  wherever  we  can  meet  an  honest  man — no 
matter  in  what  place  or  company  he  be  seated,  it  is  our 
duty  to  tender  him  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  to 
press  him  to  our  heart.  I believe  in  the  fatality  of 
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circumstances,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with 
criminal  designs : I believe  in  the  detestable  power  of 
intrigue,  and,  above  all,  in  the  sinister  power  of 
calumny  ....  It  is  not  the  mere  accidents  of  birth 
or  fortune  we  should  punish,  it  is  the  wicked  only 
that  ought  to  be  punished  for  the  crimes  and  cala- 
mities of  the  world  ....  The  parties  who  make  war 
on  us,  are  they  not  the  apostles  of  atheism  and  immo- 
rality? ....  What  boots  it  to  me  that  they  pursue 
aristocracy,  if  they  also  assassinate  virtue  ?” 

I continue  to  copy,  and  I believe  myself  authorized 
to  do  so.  The  last  discourse  of  Robespierre  is  become 
so  scarce,  that  it  may  pass  for  unpublished.  “ They 
wish,”  he  exclaims,  “ to  snatch  from  me  my  life,  and 
with  it  my  right  of  defending  the  people  ! Oh  ! I will 
abandon  them  my  life  without  regret.  I have  expe- 
rienced the  past ! — I foresee  the  future  ! What  friend 
of  his  country  can  survive  the  moment  when  it  is  no 
longer  permitted  him  to  serve  it,  and  to  defend 
oppressed  innocence  ? . . . . How  support  the  torture 
of  beholding  that  horrible  succession  of  traitors,  more 
or  less  artful  in  concealing  their  hideous  souls  under 
the  mask  of  virtue,  or  under  that  of  friendship,  and 
who  will  leave  to  posterity  the  embarrassment  of 
deciding  which  of  the  persecutors  of  my  country  was 
the  basest  and  the  most  atrocious  ? . . . . In  witness- 
ing the  multitude  of  crimes  that  the  revolutionary 
torrent  has  upheaved  and  rolled  helter-skelter  along 
with  the  virtues  of  civism,  1 have  sometimes  feared,  I 
confess,  to  be  sullied  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  by  the 
impure  contact  of  so  many  miscreants  : and  I rejoice, 
when  I see  the  rage  of  the  Verres  and  Catalines  of  my 
country  drawing  a deep  line  of  demarcation  between 
themselves  and  the  men  of  principle.  I have  seen  in 
all  histories  the  defenders  of  liberty  borne  down  by 
calumny,  and  massacred  by  factions ; hut  their  op- 
pressors are  dead  also.  The  good  and  the  bad  dis- 
appear from  the  world,  but  it  is  on  different  conditions 
. . . . No,  Chaumette,  no!  — death  is  not  an  eternal 
sleep.  Death  is  but  the  commencement  of  immor- 
tality.” 

The  probabilities  of  Robespierre’s  high  political 
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fortune  were  changed.  He  found  himself  obliged,  on 
the  8th  Thermidor,  to  disavow  this  imputed  scheme, 
true  or  false,  of  a restoring  dictatorship,  which, 
six  weeks  before,  he  might  have  found  too  easy  to 
execute.  His  reply  to  this  accusation  is  one  of  those 
models  of  animated  irony,  the  equal  of  which  it  would 
he  difficult  to  find,  even  in  the  best  discourses  of 
Mirabeau.  Nothing  can  be  at  once  more  ingenious, 
more  elegant,  and  more  exaltedly  noble.  “ What  a 
terrible  use,”  said  he,  “ have  the  enemies  of  the 
republic  made  of  the  bare  name  of  that  Roman  magis- 
tracy ! And  if  their  erudition  is  so  fatal  to  us,  what 
may  we  not  dread  from  their  intrigues  and  their  trea- 
sures ? I speak  not  of  their  armies.  But  let  me  be 
permitted  to  return  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
royalist  scribes,  the  patents  of  that  ridiculous  dignity, 
which  they  were  the  first  to  dispatch  to  me.  It  is 
somewhat  too  insolent  in  kings,  who  are  not  sure  of 
preserving  their  own  crowns,  to  arrogate  the  right  of 
distributing  them  so  profusely.”  That  sublime  trait — - 
I speak  not  of  their  armies — rivals  the  sublimity  of 
Nicomede  and  of  Corneille. 

This  expiring  effort  of  Robespierre — this  long  codicil, 
in  articulo  mortis , is  not  deficient,  as  we  see,  in 
beauties  of  style  or  beauties  of  sentiment ; but  it  is 
vague  and  ill-arranged — which  proves  nothing,  how- 
ever, against  the  logical  powers  of  the  orator,  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  was  thrown  off  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  there  was  no  time  for  revision.  It  is 
an  extemporaneous  pleading  in  front  of  the  scaffold, 
presenting  throughout  only  the  diffuse,  but  eloquent 
paraphrase  of  a single  thought.  “ IVhat  ! and  shall  I 
have  passed  through  the  world  only  to  leave  behind 
the  name  of  a tyrant ....  A tyrant ! — oh , if  I were 
a tyrant,  they  would  crouch  at  my  feet ; I should 
have  only  to  gorge  them  with  gold  : I should  gua- 
rantee them  the  right  of  committing  all  crimes  with 
impunity , and  they  would  be  grateful!  Were  I a 
tyrant,  the  kings  we  have  vanquished,  far  from  de- 
nouncing me,  would  lend  me  their  guilty  support .... 
What  am  I,  that  they  accuse  ? A slave  of  liberty,  a 
living  martyr  of  the  republic,  the  victim  even  more 
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than  the  scourge  of  crime  ....  Deprive  me  of  my 
conscience  ....  and  I am  the  most  miserable  of  men.” 
These  citations  are  chosen  in  the  best  pages  of  Robes- 
pierre, they  give  his  largest  measure  as  a political  per- 
sonage, and  as  a writer : therefore  the  only  induction 
I pretend  to  draw  from  them  is,  I repeat,  that  Robes- 
pierre was  far  from  being  so  ordinary  a person  as  the 
Thermidorians  have  represented  him,  and  that  the  tri  - 
bune  has  since  been  often  the  scene  of  less  imposing 
oratory  and  less  harmonious  periods.  But,  again,  he 
never  figured  above  the  second  rank  amongst  the 
orators  of  the  Mountain.  Until  the  month  of  April, 
1794,  he  was  greatly  surpassed  by  the  ascendant 
powers  of  Danton, — of  Danton  with  his  stentorian 
voice,  his  fulminating  improvisations, — his  abrupt 
ideas,  and  his  strongly  coloured  imagery.  Danton — a 
species  of  voluptuous  tribune  in  whom  was  embodied 
the  calibre  of  Aristippus  and  of  Demosthenes,  Sub- 
sequently to  the  arraignment  of  Danton,  the  first  place 
belongs  to  Saint- Just,  an  adventurous  scholar,  who 
had  issued  ready-formed  from  the  mould  of  a revolu- 
tion : a unique  type,  amongst  moderns,  of  the  Spartan- 
ism  of  Lycurgus  and  of  the  legislation  of  Draco : a 
stoical  and  indexible  soul  which  nature  had  not,  per- 
haps, made  cruel,  but  which  had  no  repugnance  to 
harshness,  and  even  to  cruelty,  when  it  was  expedient 
to  prove  his  impassibility  b)  some  ferocious  resolve — 
the  most  powerfully  organized  man  of  that  part  of  the 
assembly,  and  who,  faithfully  and  sincerely  devoted  to 
Robespierre,  (whose  integrity  and  incorruptible  austerity 
had  subjected  him,)  exercised  himself  in  a more  resolute 
career,  after  the  fashion  of  Mahomet’s  vocation. 

To  revert  no.  more  to  this  question,  of  which  I dis- 
semble not  the  difficulties;  to  justify  myself  for  this 
justification  of  a man  whom  to  exculpate  entirely  would 
be  madness;  to  put  an  end  to  the  paper- war  excited  by 
this  hypothesis,  which  I have  been  the  first  to  hazard, 
and  which,  in  truth,  could  not  be  admitted  without 
opposition,  it  suffices  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  statistics  and  moral  physiognomy  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  9th  Thermidor.  If  methodized  tyranny,  if 
terror  organized  into  a system,  had  its  abode  any- 
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where,  it  was  in  those  committeees  of  government, 
long  since  deserted  by  Robespierre.  The  attack  pro- 
ceeded from  the  top  of  the  Mountain,  and  from  men 
the  most  blindly  devoted  to  the  furious  excesses  of  a 
phrenzied  democracy — from  Billaud-Varennes  the  lion 
of  the  Jacobins,  from  the  savage  Collot  d’Herbois  the 
cruellest  of  their  proconsuls,  from  Amar,  Vadier, 
Vouland,  Legendre,  Freron, — a band  of  furious  or 
misguided  men,  who  saved  the  country  without  intend- 
ing it,  and  whose  only  purpose  was  to  work  the  revo- 
lution to  the  profit  of  devastation  and  death — such 
were  the  chiefs  of  that  execrable  faction  of  Thermi- 
dorians,  which  snatched  France  from  Robespierre  only 
to  deliver  her  to  the  executioner,  and  which,  disap- 
pointed in  its  sanguinary  hopes,  ended  by  throwing 
her  at  the  feet  of  an  audacious  officer, — of  this  ever- 
to-be-hated  faction  which  slew  the  republic  in  the 
person  of  its  last  defenders,  in  order  to  usurp  the 
uncontrolled  right  of  decimating  the  people,  and  which 
had  not  even  the  address  to  profit  by  its  crimes. 
Robespierre  knew  the  faction  so  well,  that  he  disdained 
addressing  it  a word ; and  that,  directing  himself  to 
another  divison  of  the  assembly,  pure,  but  timid  and 
flexible, — a division  comprising  much  private  worth, 
but  little  political  energy, — he  implored  the  honest  men 
of  this  wavering  majority  to  support  him : but  it  made 
no  reply.  Brutus,  more  expert  than  Robespierre  in  the 
science  of  revolutions,  would  not  have  fallen  into  this 
error.  He  expected  nothing  from  virtue  on  the  plains 
of  Phillippi — nay,  he  denied  its  existence,  and  surren- 
dered his  heart  to  the  friendly  dagger  of  Straton. 
History  every  where  shows  what  sort  of  succour  may 
be  expected  from  honest  folk  on  critical  occasions  like 
the  9th  Thermidor,  when  the  question  to  be  decided 
was,  the  triumph  of  the  tyranny  of  the  committees 
over  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice.  The  chief  of 
a party  who,  at  such  a crisis,  has  no  other  resources 
than  in  the  devotion  and  energy  of  what  are  called 
honest  men,  ought  at  once  to  wrap  himself  up  in  his 
mantle  and  blow  out  his  brains. 
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EXTRACT 

From  the  Refutation  of  the  History  of  France , by  the 
Abbe  de  Montgaillard.  By  M.  Uranelt  de  Leuze 
( a fictitious  name ). 

Some  have  accused  Robespierre  of  a design  to  usurp 
supreme  power  by  using  the  carcases  of  his  rivals  as  so 
many  steps  to  his  elevation ; others  have  stigmatized 
him  as  an  agent  of  the  foreign  foe,  as  an  emissary  of 
Coblentz  ; all  have  agreed  in  denying  him  talents  and 
virtue. — The  Abbe  de  Montgaillard,  as  might,  sir,  be 
expected  from  such  a man,  entertains  all  these  imputa- 
tions, although  contradictory,  because  they  are  all  false 
and  defamatory.  Robespierre,  according  to  him,  did 
certainly  aspire  to  the  crown,  because  he  bought  the 
pistol, — the  instrument  of  his  attempted  suicide — at  an 
armourer’s  shop  having  for  sign — to  the  grand 
Monarch — “ words  typical,”  as  he  pretends,  “ of  the 
end  to  which  Maximilian’s  mad  ambition  seduced 
him.” — (p.  257,  vol.  iv.)  However,  some  pages  fur- 
ther on  (262)  this  thirst  of  royalty  seems  to  disappear, 
and  the  name  of  Pitt  comes  a propos  to  countenance  a 
new  interpretation  of  Robespierre’s  conduct  altogether 
different  from  the  other ; as  we  find,  in  other  passages 
of  the  same  volume,  certain  insinuations  to  make  us 
believe  that  the  most  austere  of  republicans  secretly 
favoured  the  views  of  the  emigrants,  and  was  preparing 
the  triumph  of  the  Bourbons. 

Robespierre  a would-be-king  ! — Robespierre  an  agent 
of  the  foreign  enemy  ! — Leave  M.  Dulaure,  sir,  and  the 
Abbe  de  Montgaillard  to  blush,  or  not,  as  they  please  at 
the  ridiculousness  of  this  two-fold  contradictory  imputa- 
tion. For  my  part,  I should  think  I offered  an  insult 
to  your  understanding  if  I said  a word  to  refute  it. — I 
remember  to  have  heard  Napoleon,  in  like  manner, 
accused,  in  1815,  of  having  been  in  connivance  with 
Louis  XVIII.  to  re-establish  the  House  of  Bourbon 
on  the  French  throne  ; nor  did  the  wiseacres,  who 
made  the  accusation,  lack  arguments  any  more  than 
the  Abbe,  in  support  of  their  fantastical  supposition. 
Was  it  not  really  Bonaparte  that  had  facilitated  the 
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restoration  of  1814,  by  wearying  the  French  people 
with  his  never-ending  military  expeditions,  and  by  his 
insatiable  ambition?  .But  for  him,  but  for  the  vexa- 
tions of  his  despotic  administration,  but  for  the  faults 
and  excesses  of  his  government,  but  for  the  continued 
impoverishment  and  decimation  of  families  by  war  and 
taxation,  the  Bourbons-— whom  the  revolution  had  appa- 
rently separated  for  ever  from  young  France — could 
never  hope  to  re-enter  with  quiet  possession  the  palace 
of  their  ancestors,  and  to  meet  only  with  acclamations 
on  their  road,  when  in  their  turn  they  presented  them- 
selves as  the  redressers  of  the  country’s  wrongs,  the 
restorers  of  liberty,  and  promised  to  abolish  the  con- 
scription and  the  droits-reunis.  Bonaparte  had  there- 
fore conspired  for  the  return  of  the  old  dynasty,  and 
we  may  expect  one  of  these  days  to  see  his  corres- 
pondence with  Mittau  and  Hartwell  in  course  of  publi- 
cation. I see,  you  smile,  sir,  and  well  you  may, — yet 
this  logic  is,  at  the  least,  as  conclusive  as  that  of  the 
Abbe  de  Montgaillard  and  M.  Dulaure. 

I pass  now  to  the  accusations  of  atrocity , mediocrity , 
and  ambition , and  I hesitate  not  to  say — NO  ! Robes- 
pierre was  not  the  most  cruel  of  the  revolutionists 
No!  his  mediocrity  is  not  an  indubitable  fact — No! 
dictatorship,  royalty,  supreme  power,  was  not  the  secret 
aim  of  all  his  actions. 

He  was  not  the  most  cruel  of  the  revolutionists , 
for  it  was  he  that  prevented  a frightful  repetition  of 
the  massacres  of  September,  by  the  arrestation  of  the 
Hebertists ; foi  it  was  he  who  wished  to  denounce  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  nation  the  Bourdons,  the  Frerons, 
the  Talliens,  the  Fouches  and  all  the  other  pro-consuls 
covered,  like  them,  with  blood  and  rapine.  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  these  heroes  of  the  9th  Thermidor  rose 
against  him  only  because  they  all  felt  themselves 
menaced,  in  his  discourse  of  the  8th,  with  a speedy 
repression  of  their  crimes  ? Can  any  one  be  ignorant 
that  they  immolated  him  only  to  perpetuate  the  revolu- 
tionary excesses  which  he  sought  to  restrain — that  they 
taxed  him  only  with  the  death  of  Danton,  and  his 
dislike  of.  Marat? — In  fine,  can  it  be  forgotten  that  his 
absence  from  the  committees  became  the  signal  - for 
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increased  terror,  and  that  the  revolution  was  never  so 
murderous  as  after  he  had  abandoned  the  reins  of 
government  to  the  men  who  have  accused  him  of 
tyranny? 

The  mediocrity  of  Robespierre  is  not  an  undoubted 
fact , for  whatever  may  be  said  of  them,  his  speeches  are 
extant  to  attest  the  contrary:  for,  Saint- Just  excepted, 
he  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  founders  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  that  remained  superior  to  the  dis- 
ordered passions  of  the  day — passions  whose  aid  he 
only  accepted  provisionally , in  order  to  vanquish  the 
stubborn  and  redoutable  enemies  of  the  republic.  How 
modest  indeed  do  the  leaders  of  all  these  factions 
represent  themselves  when  they  unitedly  proclaim  the 
insignificance  of  the  man  who  with  no  other  resource 
than  the  austerity  of  his  morals  and  principles,  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  them  all,  and  in  the  end  suc- 
cumbed only  for  attempting  to  regularize  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  at  a time  when  it  was  still  too  violent 
to  submit  to  prudential  control. 

From  the  first  stormy  moments  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  Robespierre  is  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  permanently  and  sincerely  reconciling  to  the  new 
order  of  things  the  inheritor  of  the  absolute  power  of  a 
line  of  sixty  monarchs. — He  foresees  the  opposition  of 
the  court,  its  manoeuvres  within  and  without  France, 
the  popular  irritation  which  must  inevitably  result 
from  these  machinations ; and  he  places  the  definitive 
term  of  the  revolution — peace  and  order  for  society 
regenerated, — in  the  institutions  of  democracy  such  as 
he  has  conceived  them  in  his  meditations  on  Rousseau’s 
Social  Contract , or  in  his  admiration  of  the  republics  of 
antiquity.  This  idea  which  incessantly  rules  and  absorbs 
him,  discovers  itself  in  all  his  discourses  in  the  first 
national  assembly.  He  is  a republican  by  anticipation  ; 
he  already  imagines  himself  in  the  bosom  of  his  new 
Sparta ; and  full  of  Montesquieu,  he  invokes  Virtue  to 
make  it  the  vital  principle  of  that  government,  which  is, 
he  imagines,  henceforward  to  govern  France. 

Whilst,  however,  he  thus  flings  himself  forward  into 
the  future, — whilst  he  indulges  himself  in  his  anti- 
cipations and  calculations,  lo— the  shock  of  conflicting 
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parties  is  heard  by  his  side ; the  privileged  classes  are 
in  obstinate  array  against  a levelling  equality ; they 
have  run  to  arms  and  roused  Europe  in  their  behalf; 
the  revolution  is  in  peril ; Kobespierre  sees  the  danger. 
He  abandons  for  the  moment  his  abstract  specula- 
tions ; he  feels  that  to  be  able  to  apply  them  a future 
day,  he  must  first  prevent  the  return  of  the  old 
regime ; and  as  he  thinks  such  retrogradation  must  be 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  the  allied 
sovereigns — as  such  triumph  appears  to  him  inevitable, 
unless  it  be  exorcised  by  unchaining  the  wrathful 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  the  furies  of  the  multitude, 
he  takes  his  stand  upon  Jacobinism,  but  without 
adopting  its  caprices,  or  giving  it  other  than  a tempo- 
rary importance.  And  when  this  puissant  auxiliary 
threatens  in  its  anarchical  tendencies,  to  demoralize  the 
nation,  and  to  uproot  the  principles  upon  which  he 
proposes  hereafter  to  found  the  reorganization  of 
French  society;  when  the  ochlocracy,  subversive  of 
morals  and  social  order,  seems  attempting  to  constitute 
itself  into  a permanent  form  of  mischief,  Kobespierre 
smites  it  without  indulgence, — without  regard  even  to 
the  services  it  had  rendered  against  the  common  enemy; 
and  then  once  more  he  recals  the  people  to  those 
elementary  principles  upon  which  their  future  happi- 
ness must  repose.  It  is  now  we  see  him  battling 
against  the  extravagances  of  the  apostles  of  reason , 
opposing  the  scandalous  abjurations  forced  on  the 
Catholic  priests,  venting  his  indignation  at  the  brutali- 
ties practiced  on  parties  for  merely  hearing  the  mass 
in  private,  or  on  the  ministers  for  celebrating  it ; in 
fine,  proposing  a new  worship  to  serve  as  a bond  of 
religion  to  the  revolutionists  who  might  discard  the 
old  superstitions.  He  knew  that  in  excluding  religion 
from  the  social  organization,  he  would  leave  an 
immense  void  in  his  system,  and  thereby  furnish  the 
enemies  of  republican  institutions,  with  the  opportunity 
of  seizing  to  their  own  use,  and  turning  against  demo- 
cracy, a sentiment  indestructible  in  the  breast  of  man. 
But  he  knew  also  that  the  representatives  of  France, 
educated  under  the  influence  of  the  philosophical 
doctrines  of  the  age,  would  no  longer  admit  any 
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system  of  faith  not  demonstrable  by  their  own  reason, 
without  examining  whether  such  rationalism  could 
become  a religion  for  the  masses ; and  he  endeavours 
to  snatch  them  from  that  dangerous  error.  “ What 
matters  it  to  you,  legislators/'  he  exclaims,  “ the 
different  hypotheses  by  which  certain  philosophers 
explain  the  phenomena  of  nature  ? You  may  abandon 
all  such  questions  to  their  eternal  disputes.  It  is  not 
as  metaphysicians,  or  theologians  you  ought  to  regard 
them,  but  as  political  rulers.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
legislator,  whatever  is  useful  to  the  world  and  good  in 
practice,  is  the  truth .”  Notwithstanding  its  profound 
wisdom,  this  language  is  little  relished  by  the  men  to 
whom  Robespierre  addresses  it.  They  belong  almost 
all  to  that  philosophical  school  whose  intervention 
was  necessary  to  overturn  the  scaffolding  of  the  old 
organization,  and  which  constitutes  politics  into  an 
abstract  science  founded  on  the  invariable  and  the 
absolute,  though  its  elements  be  modifiable  according 
to  times  and  places,  and  though  it  can  become  appli- 
cable only  by  submitting  itself  to  the  exigency  of 
those  perpetual  variations.  Besides,  it  was  not  in  the 
midst  of  a revolutionary  crisis,  that  is  to  say,  at  a 
moment  when  the  partisans  of  the  old  religious  notions 
were  throwing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  political 
reformation,  or  exciting  a torrent  of  scepticism  and 
incredulity  by  their  obstinate  resistance, — it  was  not 
in  such  a state  of  things  that  an  appeal  to  the  senti- 
ment of  religion  could  be  favourably  received  by  the 
reformers. 

The  best  patriots  of  the  Convention,  dupes  of  the 
philosophical  exaltation  of  the  times — fancy  they  des- 
cry superstition  behind  Robespierre’s  deism,  and 
imagine  that  their  colleague  seeks  to  revive  old  pre- 
judices only  to  use  them  as  a means  for  enslaving  the 
people.  They  dare  not  at  once  openly  oppose  the 
festival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  they  disapprove  it 
in  their  popular  harangues  and  even  in  the  committees. 
The  discontent  of  these  sincere  republicans  gives  cour- 
age to  the  factious  knaves  who  had  escaped  the  wreck 
of  the  Cordeliers  and  Commune.  A monstrous  coali- 
tion is  formed.  The  revolutionists  in  the  sense  of 
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crime,  circumvent  the  disinterested  democrats ; and 
the  Bourdons  Roveres,  Talliens,  &c. — inveigle  the 
Prieurs,  Cambons  and  Lindets,  against  him  whom 
they  henceforward  designate  only  by  the  epithet 
tyrant , or  common  enemy.  Carnot,  who  was:  the 
first  to  manifest  his  fears  to  Robespierre  himself  touch- 
ing his  ulterior  views — Carnot,  nevertheless,  still  hesi- 
tates ; he  is  not  entirely  convinced  that  his  colleague 
fosters  anti-republican  designs, — that  he  aspires  to  the 
dictatorship.  He  wishes  his  colleagues  to  confine 
themselves  to  a mere  defensive  war  against  him,  until 
his  liberticidal  projects  became  evident  and  indispu- 
table. But  the  majority  of  the  conspirators  have  need 
to  hasten  their  onslaught.  They  are  apprised  that 
Robespierre  insists  on  the  necessity  of  purifying  the 
republican  party ; they  wish,  at  all  hazards,  to  prevent 
a purification  which  would  reach  themselves.  Robes- 
pierre in  fact  believes  the  prescribed  period  arrived  for 
regularizing  the  revolutionary  party ; he  hopes  soon  to 
realize  his  plans  of  reorganization,  to  found  upon  a 
democratic  basis  the  new  institutions,  which  appear  to 
him  to  comprise  all  the  guarantees  of  peace,  happiness, 
and  liberty  that  a republican  statesman  could  desire 
for  the  future  well-being  of  his  country.  And  as  he 
feels  the  necessity  of  employing,  for  the  New  Social 
Order,  different  instruments  from  those,  whose  em- 
ployment was  inevitable  in  the  confusion  produced  by 
the  mutual  exasperation  of  parties,  and  by  the  dangers 
of  the  republic: — as  he  is  chary  of  opening  the  new 
sera  with  auxiliaries  whose  bygone  deeds  might  be  a 
bar  to  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens ; as  he 
foresees  the  repugnance  of  men,  who  had  made  them- 
selves an  exclusively-revolutionary  existence,  to  revert 
to  the  empire  of  moderation  and  of  ordinary  justice; 
as  he  holds  it  indispensable  to  preserve  society,  re- 
stored to  its  legal  state,  from  the  influence  of  the 
agents  of  terror,  who  surpassed  even  the  committees’ 
instructions  in  their  bloody  missions;  as  he  wishes 
not  that  names,  with  which  are  associated  only  recollec- 
tions of  ferocity,  pillage,  and  debauchery,  should  take 
part  in  the  foundation  of  an  order  of  things,  which  he 
hopes  to  rest  on  austere  morality  and  the  virtues  of 
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the  ancient  republics,  he  lets  transpire  his  intention  of 
a new  purification,  and  those  who  find  in  their  con- 
science motives  to  dread  it  forthwith  accelerate  the 
conspiracy.  Already  they  have  invaded  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Security,  surprised  the  patriotism  of 
some  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
emboldened  Billaud  to  accuse  Robespierre  of  tyranny, 
even  at  one  of  the  committee’s  sittings.  Robespierre 
replied  to  the  charge  only  with  a look  of  mingled 
indignation  and  contempt,  and  from  that  moment  with- 
drew from  all  participation  in  the  government.  At 
length,  on  the  8th  Thermidor,  seeing  the  disorders  and 
disasters  of  the  country  on  the  increase,  he  quits  his 
retreat  to  denounce,  before  the  National  Representa- 
tion, the  men  he  regards  as  the  authors  of  the  pro- 
longed troubles  and  anarchy.  “The  security  of  pa- 
triotism,” said  be,  “ is  neither  in  the  slowness,  nor  in 
the  weakness  of  national  justice,  but  in  the  principles 
and  integrity  of  the  parties  it  is  confided  to,  in  the 
honesty  of  the  government,  in  public  spirit,  in  certain 
moral  and  political  institutions,  which  without  ob- 
structing the  march  of  justice,  offer  a safeguard  to 
good  citizens,  and  restrain  the  multitude  by  their 
influence  on  public  opinion  and  on  the  march  of  the 
revolution.  It  is  those  institutions  we  still  want,  and 
which  shall  be  proposed  to  you  as  soon  as  the  con- 
spiracies that  immediately  threaten  us,  will  give  the 
friends  of  liberty  time  to  breathe.  Let  us  guide  the 
revolutionary  action  by  maxims,  wise  and  well  main- 
tained ; let  us  severely  punish  all  who  abuse  revolu- 
tionary principles  to  the  annoyance  of  peaceable  citizens. 
Only  let  a conviction  spread,  that  the  various  adminis- 
trators in  charge  of  the  republic  are  resolutely  bent, 
without  any  party-spirit,  to  make  patriotism  tr  uraph, 
by  punishing  the  guilty — and  the  reign  of  order  is 
restored ! — The  revolutionary  government  has  saved 
the  country : we  must  save  that  government  itself  from 
the  rocks  that  encompass  it.”  Robespierre  afterwards 
indicates  those  rocks  of  which  the  most  dangerous  are 
the  corruption  and  immorality  of  certain  depositaries 
of  the  public  authority,  and  concluding,  he  asks  “ What, 
is  the  remedy  for  these  evils  ? To  punish  the  traitors,” 
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lie  replies,  “ to  renovate  the  offices  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Security,  to  purify  this  committee  itself,  and 
make  it  subordinate  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ; 
to  purify  this  committee  also ; to  constitute  the  unity  of 
government  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  is  the  centre  and  the  judge,  and  thus 
crush  all  factions  under  the  weight  of  the  national 
authority,  in  order  to  raise,  upon  their  ruins,  the 
power  of  justice  and  liberty — such  are  the  principles. 
If  it  be  impossible  to  assert  them  without  passing  for 
ambitious , then  shall  I conclude  that  principles  are 
proscribed,  but  not  that  I ought  to  be  silent,  tor  what 
can  be  urged  against  a man  who  is  in  the  right,  and 
who  is  prepared  to  die  for  his  country.” 

In  the  same  discourse  (8th  Thermidor)  Robespierre 
refutes  all  the  calumnious  reports  spread  of  the  secret 
designs  and  ambitious  views  lent  him  by  his  enemies. 
“ The  infamous  disciples  of  Hebert,”  says  he,  “ have 
declared  me  convicted  of  moderantisme : it  is  the  same 
description  of  counter-revolutionists  who  persecute 
patriotism.  How  long  shall  the  honour  of  citizens, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  National  Convention  be  at  the 
mercy  of  such  men  ? To  the  nobles  they  have  said — 
It  is  he  alone  (Robespierre)  that  has  'proscribed  you  ! 
to  the  patriots — He  wishes  to  save  the  nobles ; to  the 
priests — It  is  only  he  that  persecutes  you  ; but  for 
him  you  would  be  at  peace , and  triumphant  ; to  the 
fanatics — It  is  he  who  destroys  religion  ; to  the  per- 
secuted patriots — It  is  he  who  has  ordered  it , or 
would  not  prevent  it.  They  have  made  me  responsible 
for  all  grievances  whose  causes  I could  not  remedy, 

by  saying — Your  lot  depends  on  him  alone 

They  have  called  me  tyrant , too  ! ...  . Oh  ! if  I were 
a tyrant  they  would  crouch  at  my  feet.  I would  glut 
them  with. gold  and  they  would  be  satisfied  : I should 
guarantee  ^them  the  right  to  commit  all  manner  of 
crimes  and  they  would  be  grateful !” 

Robespierre  speaks  truth : yet  this  apologetic  expo- 
sition, hostile  only  to  the  deputies  and  functionaries 
who  had  profaned  the  republican  character,  will  but 
hasten  his  fall.  If  the  majority,  in  the  first  instance, 
votes  the  printing  of  his  discourse,  we  shall  see  it 
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immediately  after  revoke  its  decision,  and  tnat,  on  the 
demand  of  the  very  parties  he  accused.  This  triumph 
emboldens  the  committee-plotters,  as  well  as  the 
proconsuls,  who,  calculating  on  impunity,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  ultra-revolutionary  excesses,  and 
who  had  worked  the  principle  of  terror  to  their  own 
profit.  The  ensuing  night  is  passed  in  sharpening 
their  poignards,  and  concerting  a decisive  attack  for 
the  morrow.  The  parts  are  distributed — Amar  and 
Bourdon,  Billaud-Varennes  and  Legendre,  Collot 
d’Herbois  and  Tallien,  Thirion  and  Rovere,  Paris  and 
Freron,  hitherto  avowed  enemies  of  one  another,  have 
but  just  cemented  by  a last  oath  their  impure  alliance. 
They  beset  the  domiciles  of  irreproachable  deputies 
whom  they  are  jealous  of  having  for  auxiliaries,  and 
into  whom  they  have  already  instilled  prejudices 
against  the  Triumvirs.  They  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  Robespierre  had  not  particularized  his  accu- 
sations, and  distinctly  pointed  out  the  guilty  members, 
to  persuade  a great  number  of  their  colleagues  that 
they  are  all  menaced.  These  manoeuvres  succeed.  At  the 
opening  of  the  sitting,  on  the  9th,  Saint- Just,  who  had 
arrived  but  the  evening  before  from  the  army,  where  he 
had  given  the  soldiers  the  example  of  intrepidity  and 
courage; — Saint- Just,  who  also  feels  the  necessity  of 
mitigating  the  revolutionary  regime,  of  substituting 
social  unity  for  anarchical  disorder,  and  of  ensuring 
the  stability  of  the  republican  system  by  democratic 
institutions; — Saint-Just,  an  austere  democrat,  like 
Robespierre,  wishes  to  support  the  victorious  sally  of 
his  friend  against  the  gangrened  members  of  the  two 
committees,  and  to  stigmatize  in  his  turn,  the  un- 
worthy representatives  who  had  sullied  the  standard  of 
liberty  by  making  it  the  palladium  of  vice,  and  who 
dishonoured  the  title  of  patriot  by  making  it  a cloak 
to  their  turpitudes  and  rapine.  “ I am  of  no  faction,” 
said  he — “ I will  combat  them  all.  They  will  never 
be  extinguished,  but  by  institutions  that  will  guarantee 
rights,  fix  limits  to  authority,  and  force  human  pride 
to  bend  irrevocably  under  the  yoke  of  public  liberty. 
The  course  of  events,  has,  perhaps,  willed  this 
tribune  to  be  a Tarpeian  rock  to  him  who  comes  to 
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tell  you  that  certain  members  of  the  government  have 
quitted  the  path  of  wisdom.”  At  these  words  the 
conspirators  can  no  longer  contain  themselves.  They 
start  up  and  violently  interrupt  the  speaker.  Tallien, 
still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Bordelese,  darts  to 
the  tribune  to  ejaculate  hypocritical  jeremiads  on  the 
unhappy  state  of  the  commonwealth.  “ He,  too,  is  of 
no  faction  !”  He  belongs  only  to  himself:  that  is  to 
say,  to  his  passions  and  his  vices.  He  proposes  to 
rend  entirely  the  curtain — not  certainly  that  which 
covers  his  own  infamous  debaucheries,  and  the  malice 
of  his  accomplices,  but  rather  the  curtain  which  up 
to  that  day  covered  their  subterraneous  plots  against 
the  defenders  and  avengers  of  outraged  public  morals. 
Billaud  supports  the  motion  of  Tallien,  and  speaks  of 
the  proposition  made  at  the  Jacobins  to  purge  the 
Convention  of  its  impure  members.  In  presence  of 
a danger  so  personal  to  themselves,  the  miscreants  re- 
double their  fury  and  impatience,  and  when  Robespierre 
claims  his  turn  to  reply  to  Billaud  and  Tallien,  they 
rise  in  mass,  and  drown  his  voice  with  cries  of  “ Down 
with  the  tyrant  ! down  with  the  tyrant  /”  Robes- 
pierre, turning  his  eyes  from  the  side  of  his  interested 
accusers,  addresses  himself  to  the  members  of  the 
Plaine , whose  moderation  he  had  more  than  once 
defended  against  the  exaggerations  of  the  Mountain , 
and  who,  the  day  before,  voted  the  printing  of  the 
discourse,  so  violently  attacked  to-day ! But  the 
Plaine,  where  sit  those  trimming  and  silent  deputies, 
who,  as  Lanjuinais  expresses  it,  seem  strangers  to  what 
is  passing  around  them,  and  who,  when  asked  by 
Legendre  and  Tallien  if  they  would  support  their 
attack  made  answer,  “ Yes,  if  you  are  the  strongest ; 
no,  tf  Vou  are  the  weakest — the  Plaine,  which  is 
made  up  of  those  timid,  prudent,  or  ambitious  spirits, 
whose  politics,  of  the  true  Vicar-of-Bray  stamp,  are 
in  abeyance  while  the  struggle  lasts,  and  never 
embrace  any  but  the  victorious  cause — the  Plaine, 
that  nursery  of  imperial  lords  and  lordlings,  in  whose 
bosom  is  already  formed  the  foetus  of  Bonaparte’s 
senate — the  Plaine,  whose  apparent  resignation  to 
democratic  forms  is  only  an  assumed  one  to  conceal 
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aristocratic  dispositions — the  Plaine,  where  the  simple 
title  of  citizen  hangs  heavy  on  many  a future  count — 
the  Plaine,  the  cautious,  calculating,  time-serving 
Plaine,  is  at  present  persuaded  that  Tallien  and 
Legendre  are  at  last  the  strongest,  and,  therefore,  no 
longer  hesitates  to  declare  against  Robespierre.  The 
latter  in  vain  demands  a hearing.  He  is  listened  to 
no  more.  Shouts  and  menaces  salute  him  on  all 
sides,  and  his  accusers  alone  have  the  right  of  speech. 
Suddenly,  a voice,  till  then  unknown  in  the  Conven- 
tion, demands  the  tyrant’s  arrestation.  It  is  Louchet, 
the  obscure  Louchet,  who  has  thus  realized  one  of 
La  Fontaine’s  most  ingenious  fables.  The  proposition 
of  Louchet  supported  by  another  mute  partisan  of 
terror,  by  Lozeau — Lozeau,  who  was  never  heard  of 
till  he  braved  the  man  who  was  master  yesterday,  but 
who  is  abandoned  by  every  body  to-day — the  proposi- 
tion of  Louchet  thus  moved  and  seconded,  is  adopted 
amidst  cries  of  “ Live  the  republic ,”  from  the  con- 
spirators; and  of  “ The  republic  is  lost! — the  brigands 
triumph  /”  from  Robespierre. 

Yes,  yes , the  brigands  triumph  ! — for  ’tis  you 
Amar,  ’tis  you  Tallien,  ’tis  you  Freron,  Dumont, 
Rovere,  Bourdon,  Fouche,  &c.,  ignoble  remnant  of 
the  Hebertist  faction,  or  of  the  Cordelier  club,  who 
rule  the  Convention  to-day ! Yes,  the  brigands 
triumph ! — for  it  is  you,  unworthy  organs  of  the 
Mountain — you  who  took  part  with  Danton  only 
because  that  powerful  demagogue,  in  return  for  the 
savage  aid  you  gave  him  in  his  revolutionary  works, 
promised  you  free  scope  in  your  unlicensed  career 
of  massacre  and  rapine — it  is  you  that  swayed  the 
deliberations  of  the  9th  Thermidor.  Yes,  the  brigands 
triumph ! — for  it  is  you,  vile  inquisitors  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Security — it  is  you  who  had  vowed 
to  avenge  Chaumette  and  Rousin,  because  their  system 
of  libertinism  and  disorganization  harmonized  better 
with  your  anarchical  doctrines,  and  with  the  blackness 
of  your  hearts,  than  the  principles  of  virtue  und  unity 
invoked  by  Robespirre ; it  is  you  who  did  the  work  of 
seduction,  when  you  inveigled  good  citizens  and  honest 
deputies  to  rise  against  the  man  who  had  counted  on 
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them  to  put  an  end  to  your  excesses  and  crimes. 
Yes,  the  brigands  triumph  ! — for  the  very  men  who 
had  the  Triumvirs  arrested  (for  having  conceived  the 
project  of  reconciling  the  revolution  with  clemency  and 
justice),  are  themselves  our  witnesses  that  what  they 
did  was  done  in  the  name  of  terror  and  anarchy.  And 
to  leave  no  misgivings  on  the  subject,  we  find  the  self- 
same Louchet,  who  was  the  first  to  demand  Robes- 
pierre’s arrestation — we  find  that  identical  Louchet 
proposing,  on  the  following  day,  that  “ terror  should 
be  still  the  order  of  the  day.” 

But  the  brigands  of  the  9th  Thermidor  will  not 
triumph  long.  Let  us  see  what  led  to  their  punish- 
ment. 

During  the  whole  period  of  their  excesses — excesses 
marked  by  the  most  revolting  scenes  of  barbarity 
throughout  every  part  of  the  republic,  the  name  of 
Robespierre,  as  chief  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
had  been  the  name  most  prominently  before  the  public; 
hence  all  the  odious  acts,  all  the  misdeeds  and  horrors 
of  the  times,  were  supposed  to  have  been  committed 
under  his  auspices,  and  by  his  orders.  This  exclusive 
responsibility — the  fatal  consequence  of  his  popu- 
larity— was  perhaps  inevitable  in  his  case ; but,  whe- 
ther or  not,  it  caused  his  fall  to  be  regarded  as  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  terror.  Accordingly,  a reactionary 
movement  immediately  declared  itself  in  the  capital 
and  the  departments  against  the  Terrorists,  notwith- 
standing the  9th  Thermidor  had  been  the  work  of 
that  party.  The  royalists  and  moderate  republicans 
took  no  account  of  the  motives  of  the  Thermidorian 
leaders ; but,  acting  on  the  impulse  which  associated 
the  words  Terror  and  Robespierre  in  their  minds, 
they  assumed  the  9th  Thermidor  to  have  been  made 
for  themselves,  and  profited  by  it  accordingly.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  bulk  of  the  Thermidorians 
were  hurried  along  by  this  rapid  retrograde  movement, 
and  fell  under  the  blows  of  the  factions  they  had  in- 
voluntarily unchained.  The  remainder  found  favour 
with  t.heir  new  masters,  only  by  adding  apostacy  to 
their  other  crimes,  and  by  preaching  and  protecting 
the  assassination  of  patriots,  in  the  name  of  reaction, 
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as  they  had  before  done  the  same  against  royalists, 
aristocrats,  and  moderates,  in  the  name  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government.  I trust,  sir,  this  impartial  sur- 
vey of  the  events  before  and  after  the  9th  Tbermi- 
dor  will  suffice  to  convince  you,  in  despite  of  the 
Abbe  de  Montgaillard  and  all  such  writers,  that  Robes- 
pierre was  neither  a ferocious  man,  nor  a mediocre 
man,  nor  a man  ambitious  to  obtain  supremacy.  As- 
pirers  to  dictatorship  seldom  neglect  the  means  of 
amassing  riches,  in  order  to  command  creatures  in 
their  interest ; but  Maximilian  left,  at  his  death,  only 
an  assignat  of  fifty  francs,  with  some  drafts  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  he  had  disdained  to  get 
cashed. 

But  he  talked  incessantly,  it  is  said,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a single  will.  Yes,  no  doubt,  he  did ; but 
this  unity  had  reference  to  the  social  action  itself,  not 
to  the  persons  charged  with  its  direction.  His  idea  on 
this  head  is  clearly  explained  in  the  discourse  I have 
quoted,  as  well  as  in  one  of  the  notes  produced  against 
him  by  Courtois.  “ Ure  require ,”  he  there  observes, 
“ a single  will,  republican  or  monarchical that  is 
to  say,  whether  the  country  be  governed  by  one  magi- 
strate or  by  several,  the  action  of  authority  ought  to 
be  uniform.  It  ought  to  lean  on  common  affections, 
and  cause  all  individual  efforts,  whether  of  private 
citizens  or  functionaries,  to  tend  towards  one  identical 
end.  It  was,  with  the  rivalship  of  the  committees, 
and  the  dismal  consequences  of  anarchy  staring  him 
in  the  face,  that  Robespierre  thus  invoked  unity  of 
will.  But  he  thought  such  unity  attainable  in  France 
under  the  republican  form,  as  may  be  seen  not  only 
in  his  own  writings,  but  also  in  the  letters  of  those  of 
his  correspondents  who  shared  his  confidence  and 
opinions.  On  the  contrary  supposition,  he  would  not 
have  shown  such  a horror  of  gold ; nor  would  he 
have  shown  the  aversion  he  did  to  the  immoral  and 
rapacious  deputies,  seeing  that  if  he  only  favoured 
their  cupidity,  they  would  have  been  but  too  eager  to 
promote  his  usurpation,  and  that  their  vices  qualified 
them  to  be  just  such  tools  and  courtiers  as  an  upstart 
ruler  would  require.  Moreover,  the  ambitious  aspirant 
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to  royalty  always  takes  care  to  surround  himself  with 
instruments  sufficiently  inferior  to  himself  to  exclude 
all  chance  of  rivalship,  and  to  guarantee  his  own  su- 
premacy. When  Bonaparte  meditates  the  consular 
dictatorship,  or  carries  his  views  to  the  imperial  crown, 
he  does  not  communicate  his  designs  to  those  of  his 
companions  in  arms  who  might  be  suspected  of  rival 
pretensions,  backed  by  transcendant  talents.  After  the 
18th  Brumaire,  the  intellectual  power  of  Syeyes  of- 
fends him,  and  he  gives  himself  a less  dangerous  and 
more  docile  colleague  in  Cambaceres.  Far  different 
was  the  conduct  of  Robespierre.  He  looked  out 
amongst  his  colleagues  for  the  man  most  capable  of 
soaring  with  him  on  the  revolutionary  whirlwind,  and 
of  regarding  it  only  a passing  storm,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare with  him  the  regular  government  which  France 
would  require  on  the  return  of  calm.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  fell  in  with  Saint- Just,  who  was,  at  least,  his 
equal  as  a statesman,  and  who  united  to  his  political 
intelligence  the  courage  and,  perhaps,  too,  the  genius 
of  warriors,  he  became  unalterably  attached  to  him, 
that  they  might  work  out  together  his  plans  of  re- 
organization, and  separated  from  him  only  on  the 
scaffold. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  MAXIMILIAN 
ROBESPIERRE. 

BY  PHILLIPPE  BUONARROTI. 

[The  original  manuscript  of  this  paper  is  in  my  pos- 
session. It  was  transmitted  to  me  through  a friend  of 
the  author,  shortly  before  the  publication  of  my  trans- 
lation of  “ Babeuf’s  Conspiracy,”  and  is  the  same  to 
which  Buonarroti  alludes  in  the  accompanying  letter 
which  is  inserted  at  the  close  of  that  work.  The 
paper  has  been  since  printed  in  Paris,  and  largely  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  friends  of  equality  in  that  capital, 
and  in  the  departments.  Buonarroti,  be  it  observed, 
was  personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  Robes- 
pierre during  the  revolution.] — Ed. 
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If  vve  venture  to  publish  our  opinions  of  this  cele- 
brated legislator,  it  is  because  we  believe  his  public 
life  to  be  pregnant  with  wise  lessons  to  reformers,  and 
because  the  recital  of  his  misfortunes  throws  a broad 
light  on  the  causes  which  prevented  the  republic  from 
being  established  in  France.  From  his  youth  up- 
wards, Robespierre  was  honest,  modest,  and  studious. 
At  an  early  age,  he  took  the  defence  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  of  reason  against  prejudice.  He 
entered  the  States  General  in  1789,  full  of  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  Rousseau,  whose  writings  were  at 
all  times  the  subject  of  his  meditations.  Already  he 
loved  and  pitied  the  people,  abhorred  the  great , de- 
spised the  witlings  and  fops  of  fashion,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  everything  was  to  be  reformed  in  the  civil 
and  political  order  of  France.  The  public  life  of 
Maximilian  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first 
five  years  of  the  French  revolution.  During  that 
period,  he  was  in  turns  writer,  magistrate,  orator,  and 
legislator.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  made 
himself  remarked  by  promulgating  sentiments  which, 
however  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the  old-court 
royalists,  were  no  less  at  variance  with  the  political 
system  of  the  influentials  in  that  Assembly.  From  the 
principle  of  national  sovereignty  he  deduced  conse- 
quences in  favour  of  democracy  which  his  colleagues, 
for  the  most  part,  affected  to  cover  with  contempt.  Of 
this  number  were  the  opinions  he  delivered  on  the 
subject  of  the  National  Guard,  on  martial  law,  on  the 
massacre  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  on  the  Revision. 
Robespierre’s  doctrine  was  that  the  revolution  ought 
to  change  altogether  the  material  and  moral  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes,  whereas,  on  the  revolutionary 
side  of  the  Assembly,  the  grand  affair  was  to  transfer 
to  the  rich,  crafty,  active  shopocracy  (bourgeoisie),  the 
authority  hitherto  usurped  and  monopolized  by  the 
nobility  and  clergy.  It  was  in  this  thorough-demo- 
cratic spirit  that  he  vindicated  the  admission  into  the 
National  Guard  of  the  excluded  proletarians,  that  he 
deprecated  the  brutality  of  martial  law,  that  he  in- 
dignantly denounced  the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  that  he  combatted  the  distinction  of  citizens 
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into  active  and  non-active,  that  he  opposed  the  revi- 
sion of  the  constitution,  and  the  re-installation  of 
Louis  XYI.  after  his  flight  to  Yarennes. 

At  the  time  of  the  above-named  massacre,  Robes- 
pierre, through  the  medium  of  a memorable  address, 
devoloped  his  popular  doctrines  to  the  French  people, 
and  unmasked  the  sinister  views  of  the  middle-class 
and  constitutional  faction.  Subsequently  to  that  car- 
nage, Robespierre  alone  sustained  the  expiring  courage 
of  the  party  of  equality  which  maintained  itself  at  the 
Jacobin  Society,  but  which  was  almost  extinguished 
by  the  defection  of  the  deputies  whom  La  Fayette 
drew  after  him  to  the  aristocratic  club  of  the  Feuillans. 
What  then  appeared  to  Robespierre  far  more  import- 
ant than  the  destruction  of  royalty  was  the  annihila- 
tion of  aristocracies,  and  the  complete  establishment  of 
equality.  Accordingly,  after  convincing  himself  that 
such  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  members 
of  the  Assembly,  he  distrusted  their  republican  schemes 
altogether,  and  provoked  the  decree  which  excluded 
them  all  from  the  succeeding  Assembly.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  sought  to  pave  the  way  for  a veritable  re- 
public, by  the  increase  of  public  virtue,  on  which 
alone  it  could  safely  rest.  Under  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly he  refused  the  office  of  Public  Accuser,  in 
order  to  escape  the  obligation  of  executing  laws  made 
by  the  rich  against  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Say  what  people  will,  Robespierre  was  full  of  sensi- 
bility and  humanity : he  it  was  who  first  proposed  the 
abolition  of  death-punishment,  and  the  mitigation  of 
other  penalties.  In  the  relations  of  private  life  he  was 
generous,  compassionate,  and  obliging,  but  he  was 
severe  and  inflexible  against  tyranny,  injustice,  and  im- 
morality. 

In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  Robespierre’s  time  was  divided 
between  his  duties  as  a writer,  and  his  labours  as 
principal  orator  at  the  Jacobins’ ; and  in  this  double 
capacity  he  never  ceased  to  combat,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  plots  of  the  court,  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  middle-class  party,  who  were  ready  to  abandon  the 
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royalist  La  Fayette,  to  range  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  Gironde,  which  wavered  between  the 
royalty  they  protected,  and  the  republic  they  would  in- 
stitute aristocratically.  This  task  was  the  more  ardu- 
ous, seeing  that  the  Girondists,  themselves  hostile  to 
the  old  nobility,  to  the  clergy,  and  to  the  exploded 
regime,  enjoyed  an  immense  popularity,  the  fruit  of 
their  talents  and  semi-popular  language.  Faithful  to 
his  conscience,  Robespierre  was  often  under  the  neces- 
sity of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  ruthless  partisans  of  “ public 
order.”  He  defended  the  people  when  they  were  fa- 
mished and  driven  to  despair  by  the  avidity  of  landed 
proprietors  and  corn-merchants  ; he  protected  the  pa- 
triotic soldiers  who  were  smarting  under  the  rigours  of 
military  discipline — a discipline  rendered  doubly  se- 
vere by  the  perfidy  of  the  chiefs.  At  a time  when  the 
middle-class  party  and  that  of  the  nobility  and  court 
were  striving  each  to  twist  and  torture  the  spirit  of 
the  new  laws  to  its  own  ends,  Robespierre  was  indefati- 
gably  active  in  developing  the  practical  consequences 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which,  stamped  though 
it  was  with  the  malevolent  intentions  of  its  authors, 
nevertheless  opened  a sufficiently  wide  field  to  the 
reforms  and  measures  so  obstinately  resisted  by  the 
parties  just  named.  The  Gironde  combatted  the  men 
of  the  old  regime  in  favour  of  the  shopocracy : 
Robespierre  fought  against  all  distinctions  alike  in 
favour  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  Girondist  chiefs 
were  still  in  connexion  with  the  Jacobin  Club.  It  was 
there  the  difference  appeared  most  striking  between  the 
end  they  proposed  to  themselves  and  that  of  Robes- 
pierre’s party,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the  offen- 
sive war  proposed  by  the  king  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Gironde.  The  party  in  favour  of  war  was  numerous 
both  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  at  the  Jacobins’. 
To  determine  the  people  on  their  side,  they  presented, 
besides  the  advantage  of  humbling  insolent  sovereigns, 
the  more  dazzling  advantage  of  erecting  constitutional 
governments  on  the  ruins  of  their  thrones,  the  de- 
struction of  which,  they  pretended,  was  an  object  of 
desire  with  the  neighbouring  states.  Robespierre  took 
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a quite  contrary  view.  Robespierre  saw  in  the  pro- 
posed war  a variety  of  dangers — dangers  to  our  na- 
tional independence  from  without,  and  still  more  for- 
midable dangers  in  the  interior,  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  revolution  itself.  In  the  first  place,  he  saw 
that  only  treason  or  madness  could  provoke  a war  of 
aggression,  the  direction  of  which  should  necessarily  be 
confided  to  a king  more  than  suspected,  and  to  chiefs 
manifestly  hostile  to  the  new  order  of  things.  But 
what  determined  him  still  more  strongly  against  an 
offensive  war  was  the  foresight  he  had  of  obstacles 
which  the  invasion  of  neighbouring  states  would  excite 
against  the  development  of  free  institutions — institu- 
tions as  yet  imperfect,  wavering,  resisted,  and  in  their 
infancy.  “ The  violences,”  said  he,  “ inseparable  from 
a war  of  invasion  will  indispose  against  the  revolution 
the  very  people  you  would  emancipate.  The  illusions 
of  military  glory  will  seduce  your  best  citizens  abroad, 
and  efface  at  home  the  love  of  equality ; your  victo- 
ries will  be  more  disastrous  than  defeats,  because  they 
will  arm  ambitious  generals  with  the  means  of  master- 
ing the  revolution.”  This  language,  though  little  in 
harmony  with  the  ardour  of  the  French  character,  did 
not  lose  Robespierre  the  people’s  confidence.  On  the 
contrary,  they  esteemed  him  the  more  for  his  honesty 
in  not  flattering  their  predispositions;  for,  with  all  his 
popularity,  Robespierre  was  never  a flatterer  of  the 
people. 

On  the  memorable  10th  August,  1792  Robespierre 
was  a member  of  the  new  municipality.  The  citi- 
zens elected  him  to  that  post  when  they  commenced 
the  insurrection  which  overthrew  royalty.  He  took 
part  in  the  measures  and  dangers  of  that  great  day,  and 
it  was  he,  who,  after  the  victory,  went  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  to  chalk  out  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
the  course  of  policy  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  dictated  to  it  in  its  divided  and  uncertain  state. 
Soon  after,  the  votes  of  the  electoral  body,  confirmed 
by  the  people  of  Paris,  transferred  him  from  the  tumul- 
tuous sittings  of  the  municipality  to  the  more  grave 
and  stormy  ones  of  the  National  Convention;  then  com- 
menced the  most  glorious  part  of  his  political  career. 
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At  certain  marked  epochs  there  appear  extraordi- 
nary men  on  the  earth,  whose  genius,  virtue,  or  bold- 
ness, astonish  the  world,  and  change  the  face  of  nations; 
such  were  Moses,  Pythagoras,  Lycurgus ; such  were 
Jesus  and  Mahomet;  such  would  have  been  Robes- 
pierre had  there  been  fifty  men  in  the  Convention 
capable  of  comprehending  and  seconding  him.  His 
manners  were  austere ; he  was  temperate,  disinterested, 
abstemious,  laborious,  and  good.  These  qualities 
rendered  him  dear  to  all  who  had  intercourse  with  him. 
The  family  of  the  carpenter  Duplay,  with  whom  he 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  still  cherish  his 
memory  and  enumerate  his  virtues. 

In  the  Convention  Robespierre  had  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  struggle  against  the  royalist-remnant,  the 
prejudices  of  the  shopocracy,  and  the  extravagant 
sallies  of  immorality.  His  constant  thought  was  the 
reform  of  morals,  and  of  social  order,  by  the  creation 
of  instititutions  to  serve  as  a basis  to  the  majestic 
edifice  of  equality  and  of  the  popular  republic.  He  was 
rewarded  for  it  by  an  immortal  fame,  but  at  the  price  of  a 
violent  and  premature  death.  In  the  struggle,  under- 
taken with  so  much  devotion,  and  with  such  firmness 
sustained,  he  had  for  auxiliaries  a few  members  of  the 
Convention,  the  great  majority  of  the  Society  of  Jaco- 
bins, of  1/93,  and  an  immense  people  who  had  decreed 
him  a crown  of  incorruptibility.  The  writings  which 
Robespierre  has  left,  viewed  in  connection  with  his  pub- 
lic and  private  morals  are  evidence  enough  that  the  social 
regeneration  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life, 
incessantly  prc-occupied  his  thoughts,  and  formed  the 
ever-present  subject  of  his  meditations.  People , equal- 
ity, virtue , were  the  grand  ideas  to  which  he  referred 
all  the  duties  of  legislation.  To  form  a just  idea  of  his 
political  doctrines,  it  suffices  only  to  read  his  address  to 
his  constituents,  his  declaration  of  rights,  his  opinions 
on  the  constitution,  his  reports  on  the  revolutionary 
government,  on  the  moral  state  of  the  republic,  on 
religious  ideas,  on  popular  festivals,  and  on  education, 
as  also  the  celebrated  oration  on  the  8th  Thermidor, 
the  forerunner  of  his  death  ! 

As  early  as  1789  the  court  had  a multitude  of 
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?nemies ; the  nobility  and  clergy  a still  greater  number. 
The  philosophy  of  the  encyclopaedists  had  raised  a 
host  of  innovators  to  war  against  the  privileges  of 
birth,  and  to  despise  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Along 
with  the  new  light  there  glided  into  the  people’s  minds 
a keener  relish  for  riches  and  power,  and  a disgust  ot 
the  moral  restraints  which  Christianity,  in  accord  with 
wisdom,  imposes  on  the  immoderate  passions  of  the 
human  heart.  In  disengaging  themselves  from  the 
observances  commanded  by  the  church,  people  were 
too  apt  to  forget  the  grand  laws  of  equality  and  fra- 
ternity commanded  by  Jesus.  So  true  it  is  that  we 
ought  to  observe  great  caution  in  meddling  with 
opinions  purely  religious,  lest  the  blows  we  strike  at 
the  inventions  of  imposture  may  rebound  on  the 
morality  which  priests  have  artfully  confounded  with 
them.  Whilst  some  sought  elevation  through  the 
charms  of  wit  and  polished  manners,  others  less  enlight- 
ened, or  less  patient,  confided  their  fortune  to  the 
vigour  of  their  arms,  and  the  strength  of  their  lungs, 
or  to  the  resources  of  intrigue  and  improbity.  Amidst 
these  aspirants  to  distinction  a few  virtuous  and  well- 
intentioned  individuals  conceived  the  possibility  of 
demolishing  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  in  order  to 
re-construct  it  upon  a new  plan,  not  with  any  view  to 
personal  aggrandizement,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
changing  the  unfortunate  people’s  lot,  borne  down,  as 
they  were,  by  fatigue,  poverty,  ignorance  and  contempt. 

Such  was  the  heterogeneous  mass  out  of  which  the 
French  chose  the  deputies  of  the  Convention.  The 
selection,  as  may  be  supposed,  depended  more  on 
showy  qualities  than  on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
candidates.  The  Convention  was  in  truth  a sad  medley, 
in  which,  if  virtue  at  any  time  exercised  an  empire,  it 
was  solely  owing  to  the  firmness  of  a few  members, 
and  to  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  foreigner. 

Of  all  the  communes  of  France,  Paris  was  that 
which  comprised  the  greatest  number  of  enlightened 
and  ardent  friends  of  equality,  and  to  this  cause  are 
we  to  ascribe  the  various  and  indefatigable  efforts  of 
all  the  factions  to  render  Paris  odious  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  and  to  destroy  its  ascendant  influence.  That 
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was  the  favourite  tactique  of  the  Girondists  under  the 
Convention.  Hardly  had  the  monarchy  been  super- 
seded by  the  republic,  when  they  showered  a deluge 
of  calumnies  and  denunciations  on  the  municipality 
of  Paris.  Though  the  10th  August  was  in  a great 
measure  their  own  work,  they  upbraided  Paris  with 
not  having  observed,  during  the  ferment  of  that  day, 
the  symmetrical  order  of  a chess-board  ! The  massa- 
cres of  September,  of  course,  offered  a subject  of 
reproach.  Robespierre  defended  the  people  and  magis- 
trates of  Paris  with  surprising  eloquence.  With  such 
force  of  reason  did  he  insist  on  the  necessity  of  setting 
aside  all  personal  discussions,  and  on  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  occupy  itself  exclusively  with  the  grand 
interests  of  the  nation,  that  even  the  riotous  executions 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  September  were  lost  sight  of. 
The  interests  to  which  Robespierre  invoked  the  atten- 
tion of  the  assembly  were  the  defence  of  our  territories 
menaced  with  invasion,  the  stabilitation  of  our  republic, 
and  such  institutions  as  might  guarantee  the  happiness 
and  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Although  at  this  epoch  the  language  of  the  Giron- 
dists ha‘d  in  certain  respects  some  points  of  contact 
with  that  of  the  Mountainists,  of  whom  Robespierre 
was  the  principal  organ,  nevertheless  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  an  enormous  difference  in  their  opinions,  in 
their  votes,  and  in  the  tendency  of  their  conduct.  The 
Gironde  aimed  at  inequality,  pomp,  power  for  the  rich, 
relaxed  morals.  With  Robespierre  all  was  equality, 
simplicity,  morality,  and  sincere  love  of  the  people. 
This  difference  explains  the  rancour  with  which  the 
Louvets,  the  Brissots  and  their  friends,  laboured  to 
calumniate  and  blacken  Robespierre,  and  to  rob  him 
of  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  with  the  Parisians.  His 
firmness  of  principle  gained  no  other  credit  for  him, 
with  these  gentry,  than  perpetual  imputations  of 
stubborness,  pride,  envy,  ambition,  and  jealousy. 

The  Mountainists  saw  in  the  Girondists  skilful 
sophists  desirous  of  replacing  the  old  grandees.  The 
Girondists  hated  in  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain  that 
austerity  of  manners  and  opinions  in  which,  as  it 
silently  rebuked  their  own  conduct,  they  read  their 
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own  condemnation.  The  majority  of  Louis  XVFs 
judges  saw  in  the  accused  only  a culprit  to  be 
punished.  Robespierre  saw  more;  he  saw  in  a con- 
victed, perjured  king,  the  principle  of  royalty  to  be 
cashiered,  and  a republican  order  to  be  established. 
Had  his  views  extended  only  to  the  monarch’s  person, 
and  not  to  the  monarchical  system,  he  would  never 
have  voted  for  the  king’s  death,  (for  death  was  a 
penalty  which  he  reserved  exclusively  for  the  enemies 
of  the  rights  of  mankind.)  He  voted  for  Louis’s  death, 
only  because  it  was  a first  inevitable  step  towards  the 
republic. 

But  it  was  at  the  Jacobin  club  that  Robespierre 
made  the  fullest  development  of  his  system.  He  was 
the  soul  of  that  society.  The  wisdom  of  his  doctrines 
attracted  to  it  all  that  the  popular  party  comprised  of 
intelligence  and  probity.  The  purest  and  most  en- 
lightened men  of  the  day  were  rallied  by  him  at  the 
Jacobins’.  Nevertheless,  some  tares  crept  in  amongst 
the  goodly  crop.  The  Jacobins’  was  not  without  its 
portion  of  intriguers  and  bad  spirits  who  sowed  dis- 
union in  the  body,  and  hence,  the  several  purifications 
of  that  society,  which  subsequently  helped  so  much 
to  swell  the  number  of  Robespierre’s  enemies.  The 
licentiousness  of  the  old  court,  combined  with  the 
disorder  of  the  new  government,  had  produced  a 
relaxation  of  morals  which  painfully  contrasted  with 
the  virtues  generated  by  the  revolution.  Corruption 
had  found  its  way  into  the  public  offices,  and  into  the 
Convention  itself,  where  there  was  a horde  of  faithless 
deputies,  notorious  for  their  extortions  and  peculation. 
The  public  became  alarmed  at  their  practices,  and 
Robespierre  often  vented  his  indignation  against  them, 
both  at  the  National  Tribune  and  at  the  Jacobins’. 

Two  factions,  that  of  Hebert  and  that  of  Danton, 
caused  the  despair  of  good  citizens.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Girondist  deputies  from  the  Convention,  a 
constitution  was  proposed  to  the  people,  and  received 
their  sanction.  Two  considerations,  however,  induced 
a suspension  of  its  execution,  and  the  replacing  it  by 
the  revolutionary  government,  which  was  to  continue 
till  the  peace.  The  importance  of  these  two  conside- 
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rations  was  generally  felt.  The  first  was  the  impossi- 
bility of  cheeking,  by  constitutional  means,  the  royalist 
and  middle-class  enemies  of  democratic  reform.  The 
second  was  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  such 
institutions  as  an  infant  republic  needed,  could  be  the 
work  of  deputies  nominated  in  the  midst  of  factious 
strife  and  the  convulsions  of  civil  war.  The  Hebertists 
and  Dantonists  had  provoked  the  establishment  of 
the  revolutionary  government.  Subsequently  they 
conspired  to  destroy  it.  The  former  did  not  find  it 
severe  enough  ; the  latter  said  it  was  too  severe.  The 
Hebertists  preached  violence,  indecency,  and  atheism. 
They  wished  to  prevent  the  revolutionary  government 
from  accomplishing  its  mission.  In  short,  they  disgusted 
the  people  with  the  revolution.  An  immorality,  less 
furious,  but  more  corrupting  and  more  dangerous, 
characterized  the  other  faction. 

The  Dantonists,  forming  a strong  party  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  gangrene  soon  spread  through  that  body, 
aud  wSte  devouring  its  entrails.  Danton  professed, 
amidst  the  applause  of  numerous  disciples,  the  love  of 
money,  the  thirst  of  enjoyment,  political  indifference, 
and  contempt  of  virtue.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  declared  him  to  be  in  the  pay  of  England. 
Robespierre  saw  in  the  vices  and  projects  of  these  two 
factions,  the  last  obstacle  to  be  overcome  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  peaceful  empire  of  equality.  He  resolved 
to  combat  it.  After  many  fruitless  efforts  to  recon- 
cile the  factions  to  one  another,  and  to  the  government, 
he  at  last  abandoned  them,  and  concurred  with  his 
colleagues  of  the  committee  in  sending  their  chiefs 
before  the  tribunal.  In  this  he  sealed  his  own  death- 
warrant  ! 

When  probity  and  virtue  were  made  the  order  of 
the  day,  when  immorality  was  declared  counter-revo- 
lutionary, when  selfishness  and  intrigue  were  denounced 
in  the  National  Tribune,  when  deputies  guilty  of 
extortion  and  plunder  were  sent  before  the  same 
tribunal,  which  was  sentencing  traitors,  the  immoral 
factions  grew  pale  and  conceived  atrocious  projects. 
A reform,  such  as  Robespierre’s  party  meditated,  is  so 
contrary  to  the  received  notions  of  society,  that  we 
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cannot  be  surprised  at  the  opposition  it  encountered, 
not  only  from  the  factions  whose  interests  and  passions 
it  menaced,  but  also  from  many  ignorant  but  well- 
disposed  persons,  who  could  neither  comprehend  its 
consequences  nor  reconcile  its  maxims  to  their  ac- 
quired habits.  To  this  disastrous  state  of  opinion, 
was,  doubtless,  owing  the  rejection  of  two  grand 
Robespierrian  measures— education  in  common,  and 
the  appropriation  of  national  property  to  the  people. 
If  we  are  to  believe  some  of  his  proscribers,  the  dis- 
position avowed  by  Robespierre  to  modify  the  laws  of 
property,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  swell  the 
number  of  his  enemies. 

As  to  religion,  Robespierre  was  not  a materialist, 
neither  did  he  admit  any  revelation,  but  he  believed 
firmly  in  morality  and  virtue.  He  thought  that  the 
ideas  of  a remunerating  providence,  and  of  a future 
life,  ought,  for  the  happiness  of  human  society,  to  be 
identified  with  the  laws  of  equality,  and  to  be  made 
their  solid  basis.  The  atheism  of  the  courtiers  before 
the  revolution,  and  that  professed  in  his  own  time  by 
the  corrupt  intriguers  and  ambitious  brawlers  who 
sought  to  erect  it  into  a political  dogma,  only  con- 
firmed him  the  more  in  his  opinions,  and  made  him 
regard  theism  and  equality  as  inseparable.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  to  defend  outraged  morality,  equality  com- 
promised, and  perilled  liberty,  that  he  proposed  the 
decree  by  which  the  Convention  solemnly  recognized 
the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul — 
principles  deemed  by  him  indispensable  to  the  institu- 
tions which  he  was  incessantly  promoting  in  concert 
with  Saint- Just  his  disciple  and  friend. 

Robespierre  had,  in  succession,  attacked  the  court, 
the  nobles,  the  priests,  the  shopocracy,  the  Girondists, 
the  immoral  part  of  the  Mountain — all  the  deceivers 
and  blood-suckers  of  the  people.  The  consequence 
was,  that  all  the  factions  combined  against  him,  if  not 
in  fact,  at  least  in  design  and  effect.  He  had  to 
support  him  only  the  labouring  and  suffering  class, 
which  it  was  not  difficult  to  divide,  deceive,  and 
disarm.  Who  could  recount  all  the  artifices,  all  the 
calumnies  with  which  his  enemies  beset  the  credulous 
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And  timid,  in  order  to  determine  them  against  the  man 
whom  all  had  but  a week  before  admired  and  caressed  ! 
The  springs  of  fear  and  self-love  especially,  were  put 
in  play  against  him.  “ Robespierre,”  said  they,  “ hates 
his  colleagues  with  a deadly  hate,  and  prepares  to 
envelope  them  in  a general  proscription.”  The  truth 
is,  that  the  parties  who  had  compromised  themselves 
by  abuses  of  power,  or  by  scandalous  acts  of  immo- 
rality, were  on  the  hunt  for  accomplices  to  help  them 
to  escape  the  punishment  they  deserved.  Robespierre 
was  not  blind  to  the  number  and  rancour  of  his 
enemies ; he  erred,  perhaps,  only  in  supposing  them 
less  powerful  in  the  Convention  than  they  really  were. 
One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  certain : it  is  that  his  last 
act  was  an  act  of  generous  self-devotion  to  save 
humanity  and  the  French  people.  Convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  consolidating  the  republic  and  saving 
the  revolution,  in  consequence  of  the  traitorous 
designs  of  his  colleagues  in  authority,,  and  of  the 
Mountainist  knaves  who  were  preparing  to  seize  the 
government,  he  preferred  attempting  a last  effort,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  to  surviving  the  loss  of  equality 
and  the  enslavement  of  the  people. 

Robespierre  had  rivals  and  enemies  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  ; that  committee  had  displayed  energy; 
it  had  rallied  the  people,  it  had  preserved  France  from 
invasion,  it  had  crushed  factions  and  concentrated  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  but  it  had  no  conception  of  the 
reforms  needed  by  France.  Nay,  it  repelled  even  the 
elementary  ideas  of  such  reform.  Its  duty,  after 
levelling  obstacles,  was  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
durable  edifice,  under  which  the  children  of  the  re- 
public might  all  find  shelter  and  prosperity  ; but  the 
majority  of  its  members  had  neither  wisdom  nor 
foresight  for  such  a change.  Saint- Just  had  judged 
rightly  of  the  wants  of  France,  the  incapacity  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  weakness  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
committee,  when  he  decided  on  proposing  to  them 
the  dictatorship  in  the  person  of  Robespierre  ; he  we 
foresaw  the  calamities  which  have  since  thundered  on 
the  French  people.  But  his  proposition  rejected  with 
disdain,  only  served  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe  in 
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which  were  entombed  those  truly  virtuous  conceptions 
which  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  to  the  Mountainists  of  the  Con- 
vention. These  conceptions  were  still  more  foreign  to 
the  other  committee  of  government — the  Committee  of 
General  Security,  where  the  anti-plebeian  spirit  and 
rivalship  of  authority  had  generated  projects  still  more 
disastrous  and  vile.  Almost  all  the  members  com- 
prising it  abandoned  themselves  to  revolting  acts  of 
meanness,  in  order  to  crush  the  virtue  which  constrained 
and  dazzled  them.  So  true  it  is,  that  most  famous 
men  see  nothing  in  patriotism,  beyond  the  compression 
of  their  enemies,  and  their  own  aggrandizement.  The 
day  on  which  the  people  of  Paris  celebrated,  with 
enthusiasm,  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being — on 
that  day  was  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  man  who 
had  proposed  it.  All  the  counter-revolutionary  resent- 
ments, open  or  concealed,  become  centred  in  a single 
idea — the  death  of  Robespierre.  It  was  then  the  spirit 
of  reform  and  equality  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Jacobins, 
and  to  the  municipality  of  Paris.  The  friends  of 
Danton  remembering  their  chieftain’s  fate,  and  con- 
scious of  their  own  crimes,  spread  distrust,  alarm,  and 
confusion  in  the  Mountain,  where  sat  several  commis- 
saries notoriously  guilty  of  malversation.  In  spite  of 
all,  however,  we  incline  to  think  that  had  Robespierre 
only  acted  with  his  ordinary  foresight,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  him,  invested  as  he  was  with  the  people’s 
confidence,  to  baffle  the  complots  of  his  enemies.  But, 
too  confiding  in  the  power  of  truth,  he  chose  rather  to 
denounce  his  enemies  to  the  Convention,  than  to  plot 
against  them,  or  crush  them,  by  the  revolutionary 
means,  at  his  disposal.  In  his  denunciatory  speech  he 
unmasks  the  turpitude  of  the  factions,  the  misdeeds  of 
the  committees,  and  the  dangers  of  the  prevailing 
policy.  His  discourse  breathes,  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  purest  love  of  equality,  and  of  the  people. 
Far  from  demanding,  as  his  accusers  pretended,  the 
cessation  of  the  revolutionary  government,  he  advised 
the  maintenance  of  it,  only  inculcating  the  necessity  of 
purging  it  of  the  knaves  and  traitors  who  sought  to 
work  it  to  the  profit  of  crime.  As  to  the  principle  of 
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terror,  he  sought  to  mitigate  its  operation  on  the 
people,  but  to  render  it  more  just  and  severe  against 
aristocrats  and  public  robbers.  But  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  number  and  fury  of  his  enemies ; their 
tumultuous  vociferations  rendered  all  defence  impos- 
sible. From  first  gagging  him,  the  Convention  passed 
with  scandalous  precipitation  to  his  arrestation,  and 
from  that  to  his  outlawry.  The  people  who  flew  to 
his  assistance  were  divided  and  dispersed  by  incredible 
accusations  of  tyranny,  royalism,  and  secret  under- 
standing with  the  Bourbons.  Those  accusations  are 
verified  by  the  reports  of  the  committees;  and  the 
perfidy  that  dictated  them  has  been  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  avowals  of  their  authors. 

Robespierre  died  poor,  and  beloved  by  all  who  had 
the  means  of  knowing  him,  and  appreciating  his  virtues. 
Never  had  the  people  a more  sincere  and  devoted 
friend.  Great  are  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
blast  his  memory.  Sometimes  he  is  reproached  with 
having  aimed  at  dictatorship.  At  other  times  the 
then  necessary  severity  of  the  revolutionary  government 
is  imputed  to  him  as  a crime.  Would  that  the  first 
charge  were  true,  and  realized  ! Would  that  Robes- 
pierre had  been  a dictator  ! Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  France — happy  for  humanity,  had  Robespierre  been 
sole  dictator  and  sole  reformer!  But  the  charge  is 
unhappily  not  true,  more  than  is  the  other  charge  of 
severity — Robespierre  had  never  the  right  of  proscrib- 
ing and  judging.  He  had  no  other  authority  than 
that  of  every  other  member  of  the  Convention  — the 
authority  of  speech  and  persuasion.  And  as  to  the 
judgments  of  the  Tribunal,  not  to  speak  of  their 
justice  in  most  cases — is  it  not  notorious  that  he  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Committee,  and  that  he  took  no 
share  in  the  government  during  the  time  the  greater 
number  of  them  was  disposed  of? 

[The  reader  has  now  before  him  almost  every  variety 
of  opinion  passed  on  Robespierre  by  the  principal 
writers  of  his  own  country.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  principal  facts  of  his  life,  commenting  on  them  a* 
we  proceed.] — Bronterre. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Birth  and  Parentage  of  Francis  Maximilian  Joseph  Isidore  de 
Robespierre* — some  Account  of  his  Family  and  early  Days 
— is  left  an  Orphan — protected  by  the  Bishop  of  Arras — 
enters  Louis  le  Grand — his  Progress,  Associates,  Scepti- 
cism, &c. 

Maximilian  Robespierre  was  born  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1759,  at  Arras,  an  ancient  city  in  the  north  of 
France,  where  his  ancestors  had  for  some  generations 
held  a distinguished  rank.  His  paternal  great-great- 
grandfather was  an  emigrant  from  Ireland.  Devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  he  had  accompanied  the 
last  heir  of  that  house  to  France,  where,  after  fulfilling 
the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  political  and  reli- 
gious faith,  he  settled  down  in  Artois.  His  tomb  is 
still  said  to  exist  in  the  church  of  Carvin,  a town 
situate  in  the  environs  of  Bethune. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  subject  of  these  pages 
was  a nephew  of  d’Arniens,  who  was  broke  on  the 
wheel  for  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  XV. ; but 
this  story,  which  is  absolutely  untrue,  was  never 
credited  by  even  the  royalist  party,  amongst  whom 

* When  Robespierre  first  appeared  in  public,  he  prefixed  the 
feudal  particle  de  to  his  name.  He  was  entered  at  college  as  de 
Robespierre , he  was  elected  to  the  States-General  as  de  Robes- 
pierre; but,  upon  the  abolition  of  feudal  distinctions  by  a decree 
of  one  of  the  assemblies,  he  rejected  the  de,  and  called  himself 
:.imply  Maximilian  Robespierre. 
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it  originated.  I have  noticed  it  here,  only  to  show 
to  what  absurd  lengths  party-malice  will  run,  to 
immolate  an  obnoxious  reputation. 

The  family,  though  distinguished,  was  far  from 
opulent.  So  scant  was  the  inheritance  left  by  the  an- 
cestor alluded  to,  that  the  name  and  family  must  have 
soon  merged  in  the  multitude,  had  not  most  of  the 
male  branches  embraced  the  profession  of  the  bar. 
The  father  of  Maximilian  was  a barrister  of  note  in 
the  Upper  Council  of  Artois.  He  is  admitted  to  have 
enjoyed  considerable  practice  and  a good  reputation. 
With  such  qualifications  he  soon  gained  a comfortable 
independence,  which  left  him  nothing  to  desire  but  a 
virtuous  companion  to  share  it  with  him.  Such  a 
companion — one  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  affec- 
tions— he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet — not  in  the 
aristocratic  circles,  whither  his  birth  entitled  him  to 
look — but  in  the  humble  ranks  of  industry,  which  he 
had  too  much  good  sense  to  despise.  The  daughter 
of  a brewer,  Marie-Josephine  Carreau,  fixed  his 
affections,  and  received  the  offer  of  his  hand.  In  vain 
did  family  and  friends  remonstrate  against  the  alliance, 
as  disparaging  and  plebeian.  The  father  of  Maximilian 
was  as  obstinate  in  matters  of  matrimony  as  the  son 
was  afterwards  destined  to  be  in  that  of  democracy. 
So  Marie-Josephine  Carreau  became  Madame  de 
Hoberspierre , (for  such  was  then  its  feudal  ortho- 
graphy,) and  in  due  time  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  the  first  fruit  of  the 
marriage. 

Besides  Maximilian  there  were  three  other  children 
born  of  the  marriage — a son  and  two  daughters.  Of 
the  son,  Augustin  Bon-Joseph,  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  course  of  this  memoir.  Suf- 
fice it  to  observe  here,  that  he  was  educated  at  the 
same  college,  embraced  the  same  profession,  and  ulti- 
mately perished  on  the  same  scaffold  with  his  brother, 
whose  life  he  generously  but  fruitlessly  sought  to  save 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own.  One  of  the  daughters, 
Charlotte,  was  imprisoned  after  the  9th  Thermidor; 
but,  though  involved  in  the  general  proscription  of  her 
brother’s  adherents,  she  escaped  the  scaffold,  and  lived 
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to  see  another  revolution.  She  died  in  August,  1834,  in 
an  obscure  part  of  Paris,  where  she  had  lived  forgotten 
and  unknown  till  the  revolution  of  1830.  Her  means 
of  subsistence  was  a small  pension  originally  granted 
by  Bonaparte,  but  continued  by  the  subsequent  govern- 
ments of  France.  Of  the  other  daughter  I know 
nothing,  having  nowhere  seen  mention  made  of  her 
name.  The  little  that  is  known  of  Maximilian’s  early 
days  has  been  chiefly  gleaned  from  communications 
made  by  Charlotte.  These  communications  were  col- 
lected by  one  Laponneraye,  and  have  been  published 
under  the  title  of  “ Memoir es  de  Charlotte  Robes- 
pierre sur  ses  Deux  Frcres .” 

These  memoirs  exhibit  the  boy,  or  rather  child, 
Maximilian  in  a very  amiable  light.  So  far  from  mani- 
festing symptoms  of  a cruel  disposition,  they  represent 
him  as  tender  and  affectionate  to  the  last  degree  of 
sensitiveness.  Indignant  at  certain  biographies,  which 
state  that  “ Robespierre’s  diabolical  disposition  exhi- 
bited itself  almost  in  infancy,  by  his  beheading  pigeons 
and  sparrows,”  the  memoirs,  not  content  with  a mere 
refutation  of  the  calumny,  enter  into  some  minute 
details  of  his  childhood  to  prove  the  very  reverse. 
They  admit  that  he  did  keep  sparrows  and  pigeons,  but 
so  far  from  beheading  them,  he  would  weep  at  the  even 
accidental  death  of  his  little  favourites.  The  follow- 
ing, amongst  other  trifling  incidents,  is  narrated. 

“A  poor  pigeon,  forgotten  one  night,  by  us  (the 
sisters,)  in  the  garden,  perished  in  a storm.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  death,  Maximilian  burst  into  tears ; he 
overwhelmed  us  with  reproaches  which  our  carelessness 
but  too  well  deserved,  and  vowed  never  again  to  trust 
us  with  any  of  his  dear  pigeons.  It  is  now  sixty  years 
since,  by  a childish  negligence,  I thus  excited  the  grief 
and  tears  of  my  elder  brother,  and  even  to  this  hour, 
my  heart  bleeds  for  it.  I seem  not  to  have  grown  a 
day  older  since  the  tragical  end  of  the  poor  pigeon  so 
tenderly  affected  Maximilian,  and  so  deeply  afflicted  my- 
self.” (p.  41.) 

A childish  story  this,  and  very  childishly  told,  but 
we  may  well  excuse  both  the  tale  and  the  manner  of 
telling  it,  when  we  reflect  what  must  have  been  the 
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feelings  of  an  unfortunate  woman  bereft  of  all  that 
makes  life  bearable,  and  obliged  for  forty  years  to 
mourn  in  silence  the  horrid  calumnies  associated  with 
her  name, — a name  that  it  was  opprobrious  to  bear, 
and  that  it  was  death  to  defend  ! How  far  the  character 
of  humanity  she  would  establish  for  her  brother  is 
sustainable  by  facts  and  reason  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel.  Meanwhile  to  our  subject. 

The  mother  of  Maximilian  died  when  he  was  only 
nine  years  old — an  age  at  which  orphans  seldom  feel 
their  loss.  But  young  as  he  was,  the  event  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  precocious  and  sensitive  mind 
of  Maximilian.  It  is  related  that  he  wept  bitterly, 
and  rebuked  with  indignation  the  supposed  unfeeling- 
ness of  his  little  brother,  who  was  playing  with  the 
carelessness  of  childhood  near  the  apartment  where  her 
remains  lay. 

This  first  domestic  calamity  was  soon  followed  by 
others.  The  grief  of  his  father  knew  no  bounds.  His 
constitution  was  affected,  his  reason  suffered,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  in  travelling  the  recovery  of  his 
health  and  faculties.  He  visited  in  succession,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  America,  and  afterwards  resided 
some  time  at  Cologne,  where  it  is  said  he  kept  a French 
school.  Thence  he  returned  to  Arras,  at  the  pressing 
solicitations  of  his  family,  and  tried  to  resume  his 
profession ; but  the  saddening  recollections  associated 
with  home  disqualified  him  for  business,  and  rendered 
Arras  more  than  ever  an  insupportable  residence.  He 
abandoned  it  a second  time,  resumed  his  wanderings, 
and,  after  a life  worn  out  by  sorrows  and  continued 
voyages,  he  died  at  Munich. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Laponnerave,  who 
doubtless  had  it  from  Charlotte  Robespierre.  A some- 
what different  one,  however,  is  given  by  the  enemies 
of  the  name.  According  to  them,  uxorious  sensibility 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  father’s  exile.  Their  ver- 
sion is,  that,  after  his  wife’s  death,  he  fled  his  own 
country  for  debt — kept,  for  a short  time,  a French 
school  at  Cologne — thence  passed  over  to  England — 
and  finally  to  America — and  there  disappeared. 

Which  of  these  accounts  is  the  correct  one  we  have 
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no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  truth  probably  lies 
between  both,  as  they  are  far  from  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  Grief  for  a dearly-beloved  wife  may  have 
disqualified  the  husband  for  the  duties  of  an  arduous 
profession;  the  suspension  of  his  practice  may  have 
lost  him  his  connexion,  and  produced  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments; and  these  embarrassments  may  again, 
in  conjunction  with  the  predominant  grief,  have  ba- 
nished him  from  home.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
evidence,  we  can  only  judge  by  probabilities,  and 
these  are  all  against  the  unauthenticated  version,  which 
would  brand  the  father  of  Maximilian  with  the  two- 
fold opprobrium  of  having  deserted  his  children,  and 
absconded  to  avoid  paving  his  creditors.  Had  he  acted 
so  unparental  a part,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  daughter 
would  have  paid  so  tender  a homage  to  his  memory  ; 
and,  as  to  his  absconding  for  debt,  the  assertion  rests 
on  no  better  foundation  than  a calumnious  whisper, 
similar  to  that  which  subsequently  made  his  son  a 
nephew  of  d’Amiens  the  regicide.  Not  only  is  it  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  biographies  I have  seen,  but 
almost  all  of  them  describe  Maximilian’s  father  as  a 
man  of  excellent  character  and  high  professional  stand- 
ing. “ His  father,”  says  our  own  Tory  biographer, 
Adolphus,*  “ was  a counsellor  in  considerable  practice, 
and  of  good  reputation ;”  and  again,  “ the  good  cha- 
racter of  his  father  and  the  distress  of  his  children 
operated  so  much  in  their  favour  with  some  of  their 
relations,  that  they  used  every  exertion  to  procure 
them  some  effectual  protection.” 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  father’s  exile,  it  is 
certain  that  he  left  his  children  in  poverty,  not  to  say 
distress.  Their  first  asylum  was  in  the  house  of  their 
grandfather,  who  treated  them  with  the  tenderest  at- 
tentions. After  his  death,  which  very  soon  took  place, 
M.  de  Congie,  Bishop  of  Arras,  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  took  the  two  boys  under  his  protection,  and 
brought  them  up  with  a care  and  humanity  worthy  a 
Christian  pastor.  Maximilian  discovering  the  greatest 

* John  Adolphus,  F.S.A.,  author  of  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Revolution,  an  able  but  bigotted  work,  published  in 
1799. 
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share  of  genius,  and  no  traits  of  those  vices  which,  if 
we  are  to  credit  his  enemies,  marked  his  riper  years, 
was  the  favourite  of  the  worthy  bishop,  who  attached 
him  to  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  as  one  of  the  singing 
boys,  and  gave  him  an  elementary  education  in  the 
parochial  school.  After  leading  him  by  the  hand, 
with  infinite  satisfaction,  through  the  primary  avenues 
of  science,  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  boy  that  he 
resolved  upon  giving  him  the  advantages  of  a uni- 
versity course  of  studies.  For  this  purpose  he  pro- 
cured him,  through  his  interest  with  the  titular  prelate 
of  the  Abbey  of  Saint- Yaast,  an  annual  purse,  or,  as 
we  call  it  in  this  country,  an  exhibition,  in  the  College 
of  Louis  le  Grand , at  Paris.  In  virtue  of  this  privi- 
lege, he  quitted  Arras  for  Louis  le  Grand,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  impressions  which  such  a 
change  was  calculated  to  make  on  a precocious  mind 
like  Maximilian’s.  His  enthusiasm,  which  was  sub- 
dued at  Arras  by  the  sense  of  his  dependence  and 
domestic  sorrows,  had  full  fling  in  the  university,  where 
his  companions  were  but  his  equals,  and  where  merit 
alone  conferred  distinction.  The  scenes  he  had  passed 
through,  so  different  from  the  condition  of  boyhood 
in  general,  gave  his  mind  a meditative  turn,  and 
naturally  disposed  him  for  competition  and  study. 
He  soon  made  his  superiority  known.  “ While  he 
continued  in  this  situation,”  says  Mr.  Adolphus,  “ the 
hopes  of  his  patron  were  abundantly  realized ; his 
progress  was  rapid  and  honourable,  he  was  generally 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  obtained  several  prizes. 
He  exhibited  at  this  period  no  symptom  of  a bad 
heart  or  depraved  disposition , but  every  one  thought 
he  would  be  distinguished  by  his  prudence , and  pass 
through  the  world  with  some  eclat” 

This  is  no  mean  praise,  coming  from  a high  church 
and  king  writer ! — and  applied,  too,  to  a youth  who 
had  so  degenerated  in  his  riper  years,  that,  according 
to  the  veracious  M.  Montjoye,  “ he  hardly  knew  the 
first  four  rules  of  common  arithmetic  /”  What 
strange  dolts  they  must  have  been  at  Louis  le  Grand , 
to  give  prizes  to  an  ignoramus  of  this  stamp,  and  to 
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suffer  him  to  usurp  the  first  place  in  his  classes,  as  he 
afterwards  did  in  the  Convention  ! Verily,  either  his- 
torians are  what  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell  would  call 
“ most  incomprehensible  vagabonds,”  or  the  eleves 
of  Louis  le  Grand  must  have  been  such  petrified 
lumps  of  dullness,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  matriculating 
even  in  Pope’s  Dunciad.  But  more  of  this  hereafter, 
when  we  shall  also  have  occasion  to  examine  into  what 
Mr.  Adolphus  calls  a bad  heart  and  a depraved  dis- 
position. 

At  Louis  le  Grand,  Maximilian  came  in  contact,  for 
the  first  time,  with  some  of  those  tempestuous  Spirits, 
who,  like  himself,  were  in  rehearsal  for  the  grand 
drama  of  public  life  which  they  were  afterwards  to 
enact  on  the  boards  of  the  revolution,  and  with  the 
world  for  their  audience.  Of  these,  the  principal  were 
Camille-Desmoulins,  whose  revolutionary  writings  pro- 
cured him,  in  1792,  the  title  of  attorney-general  of  the 
lamp-rope — Freron,  afterwards  known  as  the  “orator 
of  the  people,”  and  one  of  the  bloodiest  terrorists  of 
his  day — Lebrun,  afterward  minister  of  foreign  affairs — 
and  Duport-Dutertre,  who  became  minister  of  justice 
under  the  Constituent,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold 
in  1793.  With  these,  and  some  others  similarly  dis- 
tinguished for  vivacity  and  talents,  Maximilian  regaled 
his  leisure  hours.  Corneille  and  Racine,  Moliere  and 
La  Fontaine,  Boileau  and  Fenelon,  gave  them  abun- 
dant food  for  the  display  of  criticism  or  the  parade  of 
learning.  But  Voltaire  and  Rousseau — then  in  the  hey- 
day of  their  literary  glory — were  the  gods  of  their 
idolatry.  The  various  persecutions  undergone  by  these 
two  celebrated  men  in  their  long  struggle  with  arbi- 
trary power,  made  their  doctrines  universally  known 
in  France.  There  was  hardly  a pulpit  which  had  not 
rung  with  denunciations  against  them.  There  was,  in 
consequence,  hardly  an  educated  youth  that  did  not 
hunt  out  their  writings,  and  imbibe  their  scepticism. 
In  the  universities,  particularly,  the  tide  of  infidelity  ran 
high:  contempt  of  religion — contempt  of  courts  and 
courtiers — contempt  of  feudality — contempt  of  existing 
institutions,  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  less- 
thinking,  or  more-aristocratic  innovators,  contented 
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themselves  with  bandying  about  the  irreverent  witticisms 
of  Voltaire.  The  more-profound  thinkers,  and  those 
less-tainted  with  aristocratic  habits,  sought  refuge  from 
the  pride  and  selfishness  of  the  world  in  the  meditations 
of  Rousseau.  The  Pucelle  of  Voltaire  was  just  the 
thing  for  the  former  - the  Contrat  Social  of  Jean 
Jacques  was  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul 
for  the  latter.  In  such  society,  and  at  such  an  epoch, 
it  is  easy  to  guess  what  course  the  ideas  of  young 
Maximilian  took.  Freron’s  father  was  then  one  of  the 
principal  journalists  in  Paris,  in  which  character  he 
defended  religion  and  the  court  against  the  infidel 
party.  Camille,  like  Maximilian,  was  indebted  for 
his  place  in  college  to  the  friendly  patronage  of  the 
church — in  fact,  to  an  exhibition  or  purse  given  him 
by  the  chapter  of  Laon.  But  neither  the  authority  of 
a father,  nor  gratitude  to  the  church,  could  reconcile 
the  young  academicians  to  revelation.  Old  Freron’s 
polemical  dogmatism  had  no  effect  against  the  lively 
sallies  and  piquant  sarcasms  of  Voltaire.  So  the  youths, 
one  and  all,  quitted  Louis  le  Grand  confirmed  sceptics. 

But  if  Maximilian  shared  the  opinions  of  his  com- 
rades in  religious  matters,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  (judg- 
ing by  their  subsequent  career,)  that  his  sympathies 
were  widely  different  from  their’s  on  the  subjects  of 
morals  and  social  reform.  Freron,  Camille,  Duport, 
&c.,  had  no  notion  of  any  reforms  in  the  social  organi- 
zation, except  as  regarded  religion  and  the  machinery 
of  government.  They  were  mere  philosophists  of  the 
Voltaire  school.  Robespierre,  on  the  contrary,  saw 
little  use  in  demolishing  established  religions,  unless 
there  could  be  demolished  along  with  them  the  anti- 
social institutions,  of  which  religion  is  but  one  of  the 
props.  Whether,  or  how  far,  he  manifested  such 
thoughts  at  Louis  le  Grand , we  have  little  means  of 
knowing,  beyond  what  we  may  collect  from  his  then 
reputed  character,  and  from  some  anecdotes  recorded 
of  him  at  the  time.  By  most  of  his  fellow-collegians 
he  was  considered  unsocial  and  misanthropic.  Some 
even  thought  him  envious  and  jealous.  They  mistook 
his  contemplative  habits  (which  naturally  disposed  him 
for  solitude)  for  dislike  of  his  companions;  and  the 
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little  relish  he  showed  for  the  trivial  conceits  and  pre- 
tensions of  some  of  the  young  aristocrats  about  him 
was  ignorantly  attributed  to  jealousy.  How  hard  it 
is  for  one  disposition  to  understand  another ! How 
apt  are  the  young,  the  gay,  the  thoughtless,  to  falsely 
interpret  the  conduct  of  their  less-fortunate  but  often 
more-meritorious  companions  ! Maximilian  had  lost 
his  father  and  mother.  He  was  an  orphan  dependent 
on  others.  His  spirit  was  noble  and  aspiring.  His 
soul  abhorred  the  conventional  masks  of  hypocrisy. 
The  reflections  suggested  by  the  condition  of  those 
around  him,  gave  him  pain  for  his  own : and  as  he 
was  too  honest  to  disguise  his  feelings,  and  too  sen- 
sible of  the  claims  of  propriety  to  inflict  them  on  his 
companions,  he  preferred  shunning  their  society.  This 
behaviour — no  less  the  result  of  good  taste  than  of 
precocious  sensibility — was  offensive  to  his  associates, 
more  especially  to  young  Freron,  who  was  a gay- 
fopling,  as  well  as  a gay-witling,  but  it  never  lost  him 
their  friendship  and  esteem,  as  we  find  Camille  and 
Freron  retaining  their  relations  of  amity  with  him 
long  after  the  revolution  broke  out.  As  to  that  mis- 
anthropy which  consists  in  the  love  of  mischief,  and 
which  shows  itself  by  inflicting  gratuitous  pain  on 
others,  Maximilian  was  all  his  life  a stranger  to  it ; 
and,  as  to  jealousy,  in  the  unamiable  sense  of  the 
word,  he  could  never  have  felt  it  at  Louis  le  Grand , 
for  there  his  rivalships  were  only  literary  ones,  in  which 
he  had  no  superior. 

His  professors  appreciated  him  better  than  did  his 
fellow-students.  M.  Herivaux  had  a mind  singularly 
in  unison  with  his  own — a mind  fashioned  upon  the 
old  models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By  dint  of  ex- 
pounding to  his  pupils  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
Roman  republic,  the  austere  morals  and  heroism  of 
Sparta,  and  the  prodigies  of  art  and  eloquence  achieved 
amongst  the  gay  and  polished  people  of  Attica,  he 
ended,  as  such  persons  generally  do,  by  living  in  a 
world  of  his  own — the  world  of  his  own  classic 
thoughts  and  imaginings.  True  virtue  and  true  glory, 
he  conceived,  could  only  flourish  in  a democracy;  and, 
faitnful  to  his  enthusiasm,  he  laboured  to  infuse  the 
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like  sentiments  into  his  auditors.  Such  lessons  could 
not  be  without  their  effect,  whether  we  consider  the 
fervour  of  the  teacher,  or  the  combustible  materials  he 
had  to  work  upon.  When  M.  Herivaux  evoked  the 
shades  of  the  martyred  Gracchi,  re-constructed  the 
tribune  in  the  midst  of  the  forum,  filled  the  senate- 
house  with  venerable  old  men  grown  grey  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  presented  the  gorgeous  proces- 
sions of  victorious  consuls  crowned  with  laurel  and 
drawn  in  their  triumphal  cars,  sent  dictators  home  to 
their  plough  after  saving  their  country,  or  conjured  up 
the  bold  tableau  of  an  immense  people  deliberating  on 
the  choice  of  their  magistrates,  accusing,  judging, 
punishing,  or  distributing  the  honours  of  the  republic 
— when  such  were  the  scenes  presented  to  an  enthu- 
siastic audience,  with  all  the  seductive  accompani- 
ments of  M.  Herivaux’s  eloquence,  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine what  intoxicating  effects  they  must  have  produced. 
As  for  Maximilian,  he  fancied  himself  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  envied  the  lot  of  those  courageous  tribunes 
whose  function  it  was  to  curb  the  encroaching  spirit  of 
the  patricians  by  the  interposition  of  their  authority 
between  them  and  the  common  people.  M.  Herivaux, 
of  course,  felicitated  himself  on  the  impressions  he 
made,  and,  above  all,  was  delighted  with  Maximilian, 
to  whom  he  good-humouredly  gave  the  surname  of 
Homan. 

Some  few  years  before  he  left  Louis  le  Grand,  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  might  well  justify  Maxi- 
milian’s title  to  the  surname  of  Roman . In  June, 
1775,  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  just  been  consecrated  at 
Rheims,  was,  on  his  return,  to  make  a solemn  entry 
into  Paris.  All  the  constituted  bodies  were  to  address 
him,  and,  amongst  others,  the  university.  Besides  the 
address  of  the  principal  in  behalf  of  the  heads  of  the 
college,  it  was  customary,  it  seems,  for  the  students 
also  to  address  the  sovereign  through  a deputation  of 
their  own.  Upon  this  occasion,  his  fellow-students 
selected  Maximilian  to  represent  them,  and  address  the 
prince  in  their  name.  Having  prepared  an  address, 
he  submitted  it  to  the  Abbe  Proyart,  sub-principal  of 
the  college,  for  approval;  but  the  worthy  abbe,  in 
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perusing  it,  was  astounded  at  its  republican  tone.  At 
every  line  he  exclaimed,  “ JVhat  ! — look  here  ! — see 
again , the  little  extravagant ! — who  would  believe 
it  /”  Then  he  scratched  out,  made  a correction,  can- 
celled again,  and  so  on,  till  he  disfigured  nearly  the 
whole,  apostrophizing  the  young  orator,  all  the  while, 
in  no  encouraging  accents.  At  last,  coming  to  the 
end,  he  returned  the  unfortunate  manuscript,  exclaim- 
ing, “ Very  well , Mister  Roman — very  well  for  the 
tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus  haranguing  Nasica  upon 
his  nomination  to  the  consulship.  Oh,  oh,  young 
man  ! — what  a republican  you  will  make  ! Rut 
you  should  better  choose  the  occasion ; bide  your 
time , and  for  the  present  leave  the  discourse  to  me.” 
The  abbe  accordingly  drew  up  the  address ; Maxi- 
milian read  it  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  king  compli- 
mented the  address  and  the  addresser,  to  the  no  small 
gratification  of  the  abbe,  and,  we  presume,  the  no  less 
confusion  of  the  young  Roman. 

From  this  and  similar  anecdotes  recorded  by  Lapon- 
neraye,  it  is  evident  that  Robespierre’s  republicanism 
was  one  of  those  early  convictions  of  the  heart  which 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  their  prudence.  Camille,  Freron,  Lebrun, 
and  Duport  seem  to  have  imbibed  similar  sentiments ; 
the  two  former  especially,  but  not  to  the  same  extent, 
or  with  the  same  feelings  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
question  of  religion  was  then  the  engrossing  one,  and 
in  that  they  all  followed  the  same  current.  As  for 
revolutionary  or  reforming  projects,  Maximilian  was 
probably  the  only  one  of  the  number  that  thought 
seriously  of  them.  The  rest  only  joined  him  in  laugh- 
ing at  Voltaire’s  sarcasms,  pitying  the  sorrows  of  Jean 
Jacques,  sporting  their  unfledged  wit  at  the  expense  of 
monks  and  bishops,  stimulating  each  other’s  ambition, 
building  castles  in  the  air,  and  confirming  one  another 
in  their  contempt  of  all  revelationary  traditions.  This 
is  all  they  were  then  capable  of,  excepting  the  pre- 
cocious and  ever-musing  Maximilian,  whose  veneration 
for  Rousseau  commenced  at  a very  early  period.  I 
was  told  by  Buonarroti,  that  Duplay,  (in  whose  house 
Robespierre  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death,)  heard 
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the  latter  frequently  observe  “ that  he  hardly  re- 
membered the  time  when  he  was  not  a worshipper  of 
Rousseau.” 

Happy  and  guiltless  days  ! — sweet  reminiscences  of 
youthful  warmth  and  academic  aspirations!  How 
different  were  the  circumstances  when  these  same 
parties  met  again  on  the  stage  of  the  revolution ! At 
Louis  le  Grand,  all  was  friendship,  hope,  and  enthu- 
siasm ; in  the  revolution,  all  was  distrust,  division,  and 
the  fell  spirit  of  extermination.  At  Louis  le  Grand, 
they  ate  at  the  same  board,  imbibed  knowledge  at  the 
same  fount,  and  revelled  in  the  like  golden  visions  of 
the  future ; in  the  revolution,  the  politics  and  party  of 
Camille  sent  Duport  to  the  scaffold  in  1793,  the  poli- 
tics and  party  of  Robespierre  sent  Camille  to  the 
scaffold  in  1794,  the  politics  and  party  of  Freron  sent 
Robespierre  to  the  scaffold  four  months  later,  and 
Freron  himself  escaped  the  scaffold  only  by  abandoning 
his  own  party,  and  sending  to  the  scaffold  all  who 
remained  true  and  steadfast  to  it.  Oh,  revolution! 
what  an  accumulation  of  horrors  thou  art ! How  little 
do  good  intentions  avail  amidst  the  phrensy  thou 
excitest ! Unhappy  are  the  best  or  the  worst  that 
take  part  in  thee ! but,  accursed,  thrice  accursed  are 
they  whose  selfishness  and  misrule  render  thee  in- 
evitable ! 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  both  the  Robespierres 
owed  their  education,  their  maintenance,  and  even 
their  profession  as  advocates,  to  those  ecclesiastical 
institutions  which  they  were  afterwards  so  active  in 
destroying,  and,  in  an  especial  degree,  to  that  clergy 
whose  influence  they  so  largely  helped  to  extinguish. 
The  fact  is  often  instanced  as  evidence  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  two  brothers,  but  to  me  it  appears  only  an 
additional  proof  of  that  love  of  justice  which  always 
induced  them  to  sacrifice  personal  to  public  considera- 
tions. Was  Robespierre  to  encourage  a superstition  he 
abhorred,  and  which  he  thought  pernicious  to  society, 
because  a few  teachers  of  that  superstition  had  pro- 
moted his  own  interests  ? It  is  true  he  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  and  that  during  his  stay 
at  Louis  le  Grand  he  was  indebted  for  many  kindly 
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offices  to  the  Abbe  Proyart,  vice-principal  of  that 
college,  as  also  to  M.  de  la  Roche,  a canon  of  Notre 
Dame , who  befriended  him  from  his  first  appearance 
in  Paris.  To  these  parties  he  did  owe  gratitude,  and 
base  would  he  have  been  not  to  show  it  if  he  had  the 
opportunity.  But  did  he  behave  ungratefully  to  these 
parties  ? It  is  not  alleged,  much  less  proved,  that  he 
did.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  sister, 
he  never  spoke  of  them  but  with  affection  and  grati- 
tude. And  as  to  the  clergy  in  general,  to  whom  he 
owed  no  gratitude,  but  to  whom  in  common  with 
other  citizens  he  owed  justice , who,  of  all  the  revo- 
lutionary party,  treated  them  with  most  forbearance,  or 
defended  their  just  rights  with  most  constancy  and 
courage?  Unquestionably,  it  was  Robespierre.  We 
shall  see  him  when  their  expulsion  was  moved  in  the 
Jacobin  Club — when  their  worship  was  proscribed  by 
the  intolerant  Commune  of  Paris,  and  by  a part  of 
the  Convention — when  their  liberties  and  lives,  as  wrell 
as  their  interests,  were  in  danger  from  the  fanatic  fury 
of  the  Hebertists  and  atheists — on  all  these  occasions 
we  shall  see  Robespierre  magnanimously  throwing 
himself  in  the  breach — we  shall  see  him  asserting  the 
rights  of  conscience,  vindicating  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, and  protecting  the  persons  of  the  clergy  at  the 
risk  of  his  popularity,  and  even  of  his  life.  Nay,  he 
did  more  ; he  not  only  defended  the  clergy,  but  he  did 
so  with  triumphant  success ; he  not  only  saved  them 
from  imprisonment  and  massacre,  but  he  sent  the 
most  ferocious  of  their  persecutors  to  the  scaffold. 
With  such  facts  before  him,  (and  what  reader  of  revo- 
lutionary history  can  be  ignorant  of  them?)  the  man 
who  would  charge  Robespierre  with  ingratitude  or 
cruelty  to  the  clergy,  must  be  either  an  incorrigible 
dolt,  or  a wilful  calumniator. 

I direct  these  observations  to  the  Quarterly  Review, 
which,  I observe,  in  one  of  its  numbers  for  1835 
(No.  109),  has  reproduced  the  calumny  in  a very 
virulent  form.  M.  de  la  Roche,  we  are  told,  died  in 
the  earlier  years  of  Robespierre’s  residence  at  Paris, 
but  we  know  not  the  fate  of  his  other  benevolent 
clerical  friends. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Quits  Louis  le  Grand — fame  of  his  scholastic  Triumphs — pro- 
cures the  vacant  Exhibition  for  his  Brother — studies  the 
Law — Mr.  Adolphus  and  the  legal  Profession- — Robespierre 
is  digusted  with  the  latter — Reasons  for  continuing  it — his 
Diligence  and  Habits  as  a Student — his  Hopes  and  Pros- 
pects— literary  Predilections — witnesses  the  Apotheosis  of 
Voltaire — his  Visit  to  Rousseau,  at  Ermononville,  &c.  &c. 

Robespierre  remained  eight  years  at  Louis  le  Grand , 
during  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  so  much 
success,  and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
patrons,  that  when  his  own  period  of  education  had 
been — at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty — accomplished, 
the  vacant  exhibition  was  transferred  to  the  younger 
brother,  Augustin.  This  favour  was  accorded,  we 
are  told,  at  the  suit  of  Maximilian  himself,  who 
waited  in  person  on  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  for  the 
purpose.  The  cardinal  received  him  flatteringly,  and 
in  answer  to  his  application,  observed  that  “ II  s’esti- 
mait  heureux  de  faire  a Louis  le  Grand  un  nouveau 
cadeau .”  He  did  more;  when  Maximilian  apprized 
him  of  his  intention  to  study  for  the  bar,  he  applauded 
his  choice,  assured  him  of  his  protection,  and  gave 
him  a general  invitation  to  his  hotel.  These  facts 
speak  volumes  for  the  character  of  Maximilian  as  a 
young  man. 

“The  fame  of  his  scholastic  triumphs,”  observes 
Mr.  Adolphus,  “excited  ardent  hopes  in  the  bosoms 
of  his  provincial  friends;  they  recommended  him  to 
study  the  law,  and  to  make  Paris  the  scene  of  his 
exertions,  little  doubting  that  the  same  success  and 
eminence,  which  had  awaited  him  in  the  university, 
would  be  his  portion  in  the  greater  scene  his  profes- 
sion would  open  to  him.  To  obviate  the  disadvan- 
tages likely  to  result  from  his  unprovided  state, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  humanity  of  a gentleman  of 
great  eminence  at  the  bar,  of  the  name  of  Ferrieres , 
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who  gratuitously  received  him  as  a pupil,  and  under- 
took to  provide  him  with  every  thing  he  wanted 
while  he  was  prosecuting  his  studies.”  Ferrieres  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in 
Paris,  full  of  strong  sense  and  erudition,  but  like  his 
uncle,  a still  more  famous  jurisconsult — he  confined 
his  labours  to  his  closet,  never  appearing  in  the  courts 
or  audiences.  He  was  what  we  call  a chamber-lawyer. 
By  Ferrieres’  instructions,  and  by  diligently  attending 
to  the  routine  of  the  office,  Bobespierre  soon  mastered 
the  technicalities  and  business-part  of  the  profession. 
By  studying  the  best  digests  and  treatises  he  enlarged 
his  theoretic  knowledge,  and  by  frequenting  the 
audiences,  and  paying  close  attention  to  the  argumen- 
tations of  the  principal  advocates — particularly  to 
those  of  Gerbier  and  Linguet,  the  two  most  celebrated 
of  them — he  at  once  acquired  practical  information, 
and  imbibed  the  style  and  tact  suited  to  forensic 
oratory.  His  life  at  this  epoch,  if  we  may  believe  La- 
ponneraye,  was  a model  for  all  young  men  similarly 
conditioned.  He  occupied  a small  apartment  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  a house,  in  the  Bue  Saint- Jacques,  (St. 
James’  Street,)  where  he  lived  in  the  humblest  retire- 
ment. He  rarely  quitted  it,  unless  to  go  to  Ferrieres’, 
or  to  attend  the  audiences.  Once  a week  he  assisted 
at  the  conferences  held  by  the  Abbe  Battier,  council- 
clerk  to  the  parliament.  lie  frequented  no  taverns 
or  coffee-houses;  no  theatres  or  places  of  dissipation. 
The  slender  annuity  allowed  him  by  his  patrons  or 
by  his  family*  sufficed  his  temperate  desires,  and  he 
would  not  injure  himself  or  others  by  expensive  con- 
nections with  either  sex.  The  fashionable  habit  of 
intriguing  with  married  women — a habit  then  so  pre- 
valent in  Paris  as  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light 
of  gallantry  than  vice — was  an  abomination  in  his 
sight.  With  respect  to  unmarried  persons,  he  was 
not  so  rigid  in  his  notions ; but  though  he  pardoned 
other  young  men  the  usual  latitude  in  that  way,  he 

* Laponneraye  says,  by  his  family,  which  I think  the  more 
probable  account,  as  I find  it  stated  in  some  of  the  French 
biographies,  that  upon  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  surrendered 
the  small  patrimony  of  the  family  to  his  sisters. 
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was  stoically  severe  towards  himself.  With  such  senti- 
ments, and  such  habits,  we  see  at  once  the  secret  of 
his  progress,  and  the  reason  of  his  having  retained 
such  effective  patrons. 

But  while  he  devoted  the  major  part  of  his  time 
to  professional  studies,  he  did  not  forget  his  favourite 
ones,  philosophy  and  belles-lettres.  With  all  his 
assiduity  and  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  at  the 
bar,  he  nourished  at  heart  a rooted-dislike  of  his 
profession.  The  more  he  advanced  in  it,  the  more 
did  he  become  disgusted  with  the  then  existing  laws 
of  France.  He  saw  in  them  only  so  many  cumbrous 
machines  for  keeping  the  poor  in  subjection  to  the 

rich,  and  for  keeping  the  rich  above  the  claims  of 

justice  and  humanity.  He  felt  with  the  Scythian 
philosopher,  that  rich  men’s  laws,  like  spiders’ -webs, 
entangle  only  the  small  flies,  whilst  they  let  the  big 
ones  break  through.  He  felt,  also,  that  to  attain 
eminence  as  a barrister,  (without  a previous  reforma- 
tion in  the  law  and  in  the  administration  of  it,)  re- 
quired a subserviency  to  established  corruption,  a degree 
of  mental  prostration  and  prostitution  of  conscience, 
of  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  incapable.  With 

these  convictions,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  aban- 

doned the  profession  altogether,  but  unfortunately  no 
other  road  lay  open  for  him  to  independence  and 
distinction.  The  department  of  literature  was  hardly 
less  corrupt  than  jurisprudence,  and  the  press  was 
hermetically  sealed  against  politics.  A single  sentence 
against  prevailing  abuses  was  sufficient  to  draw  down 
upon  the  author  a lettre  de  cachet , followed  by  a 
lodging  in  the  Bastile.  The  only  channel  through 
which  a public  reputation  could  be  acquired,  was  the 
grand  chamber  of  parliament,  where,  at  what  was 
termed  the  ten  o'clock  audiences ,*  the  brilliant  advo- 


* There  were  two  audiences,  the  ten  o'clock  audience  and 
the  seven  o'clock  audience.  The  former,  as  above  observed,  was 
devoted  to  state  questions  and  showy  matters,  which  required 
rather  a commanding  eloquence  and  good  debating  powers, 
than  a close  and  profound  study  of  the  law.  It  was  there  the 
brilliant  speakers  distinguished  themselves.  The  seven  o’clock 
audience  was  devoted  to  the  argumentation  of  dry-points  of  law 
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cates  of  the  day  debated  state  questions,  and  such 
subjects  as  gave  scope  to  the  display  of  forensic 
eloquence.  To  that  arena,  therefore,  Robespierre  was 
obliged  to  look  for  his  passport  to  fame.  Moreover,  a 
spirit  of  innovation  was  abroad,  which  announced 
speedy  changes  in  the  government.  People  heard,  or 
fancied  they  heard,  the  rumbling  of  a coming  political 
earthquake.  The  nobility  and  clergy  showed  signs 
of  uneasiness,  and  the  word  states-general  was  already 
whispered  about  by  the  middle  and  educated  classes. 
Robespierre,  we  are  told,  heard  the  expression  one 
day  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  lawyer  Gerbier, 
in  a conversation  with  Ferrieres.  The  idea  suddenly 
laid  hold  of  his  mind,  and  never  quitted  him  till  the 
moment  of  its  realization  in  1789.  The  desire  to 
take  part  in  the  grand  popular  comitia,  re-impressed 
on  him  the  necessity  of  acquiring  distinction ; and  to 
that  distinction,  there  was,  as  we  have  observed,  no 
other  avenue  than  the  bar.  Here  was  a powerful 
motive  to  persevere.  There  was  another;  he  felt, 
that  the  moment  the  nation  came  to  close-quarters 
with  the  government,  (which  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  states-general,)  every  thing  would  have  to  be  re- 
constituted by  legislative  acts ; but  to  participate 
worthily  in  that  task,  he  should  carry  with  him,  to 
the  constituent  body,  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
abuses  to  be  rectified.  To  possess  such  knowledge,  he 
must  pursue  and  practice  his  profession;  and  to  be 
able  afterwards  to  apply  it  with  success,  he  must  make 
himself  known  as  an  effective  debater. 

Thus,  whilst  his  tastes  drew  him  away  to  literature 
and  politics,  inexorable  necessity  chained  him  to  dry 
jurisprudence.  He  pursued  both  however  with  vigour, 
and,  as  the  sequel  shows,  with  all  the  success  com- 
patible with  such  laborious  and  discordant  vocations. 
No  doubt  the  lawyer  suffered  in  some  degree  from  the 
man  of  letters,  which  has  given  his  detractors  occasion 
to  underrate  his  professional  acquirements ; but  when 


on  subordinate  matters,  but  involving  the  difficulties  of  the 
profession.  It  was  here  the  profound  jurists  and  logicians  dis- 
tinguished themselves. 
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we  see  him  in  1791,  when  only  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  (and  before  his  own  party  got  into  power,)  ap- 
pointed public  accuser — a post  corresponding  with  that 
of  attorney-general  in  this  country,  we  may  well  dis- 
regard the  undervaluing  assertions  of  his  enemies.  Mr. 
Adolphus,  who  follows  the  account  of  Montjoye,  explains 
his  aversion  for  the  law  in  a manner  that  would  be 
quite  amusing  for  its  parodoxes,  if  it  were  not  revolting 
for  its  absurdity  and  contempt  of  truth.  But  let  us 
hear  this  veracious  gentleman  on  the  merits  of  the 
legal  profession  and  the  demerits  of  Robespierre. 

“ Robespierre  who  had  been  accustomed  to  conquer 
fame  without  an  effort,  was  disgusted  at  the  necessity- 
imposed  by  his  newly-embraced  profession  of  acquir- 
ing new  information  ; of  investigating  antiquity  ; of 
taking  nothing  for  granted  (!)  but  weighing  in  the 
balance  of  extreme  scrupulosity,  the  difference  between 
truth  and  speciousness,  falsehood  and  paradox;  of 
examining  with  attention  every  different  complexion 
of  men  and  thing s,  of  manners  and  motives.  Used 
to  the  facilities  of  collegiate  declamation,  where  it  is 
only  required  to  illustrate  a given  subject,  he  had  not 
patience  enough  to  go  through  the  necessary  labour 
of  attaining  an  eloquence  which  should  by  its  perspi- 
cuousness, strength,  and  fluency,  at  once  convey  in- 
formation, obviate  doubt,  penetrate  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  latent  guilt,  and  display  in  their  strongest 
light  the  interesting  features  of  calumniated  virtue  (!) 
Incapable  of  this  exertion  he  shrunk  from  the  task, 
and  from  that  period  commenced  an  aversion  to  litera- 
ture and  literary  characters  which  he  retained  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  study,  his  friends  who  now  expected  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  their  hopes,  and  that  this  boasted 
genius  would  speedily  attain  the  highest  honours,  sent 
one  of  his  relations  to  Paris  to  partake  the  triumph  of 
his  first  impression.  On  his  arrival  in  the  capital  this 
gentleman  was  effectually  undeceived  ; he  found  his 
young  friend  far  below  mediocrity  in  his  professional 
line,  his  knowledge  extremely  limited , and  his  elo- 
quence deficient  both  in  dignity  and  correctness.  He 
was  easily  persuaded  by  Ferrieres  to  take  him  back 
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to  Arras,  where  diligence  might  procure  him  a sub - 
sistence , without  exposing  him  to  comparison  or 
competition,  which  must  inevitably  produce  dis- 
grace” 

How  flippantly  your  patrician  authors  dispose  of  a 
poor  democrat!  Robespierre,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  to  be  disposed  of.  We  shall  see  him  by  and  by, 
notwithstanding  his  “ below  mediocrity ” and  “ limited 
knowledge ” taking  the  first  place  in  the  national  coun- 
cils as  he  did  at  the  university,  and  in  the  executive 
government  as  he  did  in  the  popular  societies.  We 
shall  find  him  not  only  capable  of  analyzing  and  anathe- 
matizing bad  laws,  but  what  is  more  arduous,  of  pro- 
posing and  enacting  good  ones.  We  shall  find  him 
in  despite  of  his  “ deficient  eloquence  ” delivering 
some  of  the  most  luminous  and  profound  discourses 
that  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  eloquence ; and  though 
he  be  “ exposed  to  comparison  or  competition  which 
must  inevitably  produce  disgrace , we  shall  invariably 
find  those  discourses  applauded  by  his  rivals  with 
the  like  enthusiasm  as  by  his  friends,  and  producing 
disgrace  only  to  his  accusers  and  to  the  enemies  of 
France. 

As  to  his  alleged  “ aversion  to  literature  and  literary 
characters,”  it  is  but  another  of  those  gratuitous 
assertions  which  Mr.  Adolphus  adopts  from  the  pre- 
judiced accounts  of  such  writers  as  Desodoards  and 
Montjoye,  but  which  is  belied  by  the  evidences  of 
Robespierre’s  whole  life.  Besides,  what  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  ascribe  such  aversion  (supposing  it  to 
exist)  to  a similar  aversion  to,  or  failure  at,  the  bar  ? 
No  two  pursuits  can  be  more  dissimilar,  or  less  con- 
genial, than  those  of  literature  and  the  bar.  A disgust 
of  the  latter,  so  far  from  producing  an  aversion  to  the 
former,  has  generally  the  opposite  effect.  The  lawyers 
who  get  disgusted  with  their  profession  are  generally 
young  men  of  ardent  and  imaginative  minds,  who  find 
their  inventive  or  creative  powers  repressed  by  the 
dull,  plodding  drudgery  which  the  study  of  law — that 
driest  and  most  debasing  of  all  studies — exacts  from 
its  votaries.  Such  persons  often  abandon  the  profes- 
sion altogether,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  litera- 
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tare  and  science ; but  it  rarely,  indeed,  happens  that 
the  admirer  of  literature  and  science  adopts  the  legal 
profession  from  taste  or  inclination,  or  from  any  other 
motives  than  the  selfish  one  of  ambition,  or  the  sordid 
one  of  money-getting.  Mr.  Adolphus’s  explanation 
is  therefore  as  absurd  as  his  borrowed  assertion  is  the 
opposite  of  true.  When  Robespierre  quitted  Louis  le 
Grand,  he  all  but  worshipped  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
— the  former  for  his  unrivalled  wit  and  versatility  of 
genius,  the  latter  for  his  impassioned  eloquence  and 
philanthropic  aspirations.  His  admiration  of  these 
two  chiefs  of  literature,  especially  of  Rousseau,  is  a 
proof  of  the  respect  in  which  he  held  literature  itself. 
The  delight  with  which  he  hung  on  the  eloquence  of 
Gerbier  and  Linguet  may  be  imputed  to  his  ambition 
to  imitate  and  rival  these  distinguished  jurists,  but 
the  enthusiasm  he  shewed  for  the  writings  of  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau  could  have  no  professional  bias  to 
prompt  it — it  must  have  been  the  spontaneous  fruit  of 
a mind  which  loved  literature  for  its  own  sake ; and  if 
his  appreciation  of  Rousseau  was  warmer  and  mere 
durable  than  his  appreciation  of  Voltaire,  it  only  proves 
that  he  loved  that  literature  best  which  was  freest  from 
egotism,  and  best  calculated  to  form  the  heart  to 
humanity,  and  to  the  love  of  freedom. 

Laponneraye  gives  us  (probably  received  from  Mile. 
Robespierre,)  some  opuscula , written  by  Maximilian  at 
this  period.  The  first  is  a dedication  to  the  “ Manes 
of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau' ’ of  some  work,  the  name 
and  subject  of  which  we  are  not  told.  The  author  of 
the  autobiographical  memoirs  (who  also  seems  to  have 
obtained  it  from  Charlotte,)  makes  it  the  introduction 
to  his  work.  Its  authenticity  is  questioned,  and  with 
some  appearance  of  justice ; but  whether  it  be  the 
production  of  Robespierre  or  not,  it  certainly  speaks 
the  sentiments  he  was  known  to  feel.  In  that  dedica- 
tion he  says,  or  is  made  to  say,  “ It  is  to  you  I dedicate 
this  paper,  manes  of  the  Citizen  of  Geneva ! that,  if  it 
be  destined  to  see  the  light,  it  may  appear  under  the 
aegis  of  the  most  eloquent  and  virtuous  of  men.  At  the 
present,  more  than  any  former  time,  we  have  need  of 
thy  eloquence  and  virtue.  Divine  man,  thou  hast 
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taught  me  to  know  myself : in  the  spring  of  youth, 
thou  hast  made  me  appreciate  the  dignity  of  my  na- 
ture, and  to  reflect  on  the  great  principles  of  social 
order.  The  old  fabric  of  society  has  given  way ; the 
portico  of  a new  edifice  arises  on  its  ruins,  and,  thanks 
to  thee,  I have  contributed  towards  it  my  mite.  Re- 
ceive, then,  my  homage ; weak  though  it  be,  it  ought 
to  find  favour  with  thee ; I have  never  offered  incense 
to  the  living. 

“ I have  seen  thee  in  thy  latter  days,  and  this  re- 
membrance is  to  me  the  source  of  a proud  delight ; I 
have  contemplated  thy  august  features,  I have  seen 
thereon  impressed  the  dark  sorrows  to  which  the 
injustices  of  men  had  condemned  thee.  From  that 
moment  I have  comprehended  all  the  penalties  that 
attach  to  a noble  life  which  devotes  itself  to  the  wor- 
ship of  truth.  They  have  not  scared  me.  The  con- 
sciousness of  having  wished  the  happiness  of  one’s 
fellow-beings  is  the  virtuous  man’s  recompense ; after- 
wards comes  the  gratitude  of  millions,  who  environ  his 
memory  with  honours  which  were  denied  him  by  his 
contemporaries.  Like  thee,  I would  gladly  purchase 
these  rewards  at  the  price  of  a life  of  labour — at  ttte 
price  even  of  a premature  death. 

“ Summoned  to  play  a part  in  the  grandest  events 
that  ever  agitated  the  world — assisting  at  the  last 
agonies  of  despotism,  and  at  the  awakening  of  the 
veritable  sovereignty — on  the  point  of  witnessing  the 
swollen  tempests  bursting  in  my  country,  and  whose 
results  no  human  intelligence  can  divine — I owe  to 
myself,  and  shall  soon  owe  to  my  fellow-citizens,  an 
account  of  my  thoughts,  and  of  my  acts.  With  thy 
example  before  me,  I need  no  other  guide.  Thy  admir- 
able confessions,  those  resolute  and  candid  emana- 
tions of  the  purest  mind,  will  go  down  to  posterity  less 
even  as  a model  of  taste  than  as  a prodigy  of  virtue. 
I will  walk  in  thy  venerated  footsteps,  even  though  I 
should  leave  a name  which  future  ages  may  not  in- 
quire about— happy  if,  in  the  perilous  career  which  an 
unheard-of  revolution  opens  to  us,  I shall  remain  im- 
moveably  faithful  to  the  inspirations  which  I have 
imbibed  from  thy  writings.” 
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It  is  to  this  dedication  Charlotte  Robespierre  alludes, 
in  her  memoirs,  where  she  observes,  “ I know  not  on 
what  occasion  it  was,  but  it  is  certain , that  my  brother 
had  an  interview  with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  This 
I only  know  by  the  dedication  he  addresed  to  his 
manes”  (p.  44).  When  or  where  this  interview  took 
place,  or  whether  it  really  did  take  place,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  The  author  of  the  autobiography  has, 
indeed,  given  us  a very  natural,  and  very  sentimental, 
description  of  it,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Robespierre  himself,  but  as  the  authenticity  of  the 
autobiography  is  denied,  we  must  regard  that  descrip- 
tion rather  as  a picture  of  what  Robespierre  would 
have  thought,  felt,  and  done,  upon  such  an  ocasion — 
than  as  a representation  of  what  had  really  occurred. 
Considered  in  this  light,  the  description  is  full  of 
interest,  and  admirably  calculated  to  give  the  reader  a 
correct  impression  of  the  man,  such  as  he  then  was,  at  the 
dawn  of  manhood.  I shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology 
for  transcribing  it  here,  as,  also,  the  same  author’s 
account  of  Robespierre’s  presence  at,  and  of  the  im- 
pressions made  on  him  by,  the  apotheosis  of  Voltaire, 
at  Paris,  in  1778 — simply  premising,  that  if  the  follow- 
ing be  fiction,  I have  seldom  seen  fiction  so  true  to 
nature,  (if  not  to  fact,)  or  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
ends  of  truth. 

“ Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  then  touching  the 
close  of  their  career;  envy  and  hatred  which  had 
pursued  them  throughout  life  did  not  vouchsafe 
repose  to  their  last  moments.  But  a more  unanimous 
concert  of  praises  and  admiration  drowned  the  in- 
decent clamours  of  their  enemies.  It  was  given  them 
to  enjoy  living  the  plenitude  of  their  glory, — Rous- 
seau in  the  sequestered  loneliness  of  his  loved  fields — 
the  other  in  the  midst  of  acclamations,  festivals, 
academicians,  great  lords,  comedians,  and  courtier- 
ladies.  Each  of  them,  at  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
tasted  for  the  last  time  those  keen  delights  which  had 
most  intoxicated  them  during  their  glorious  career. 
The  self-love  of  Voltaire  was  left  nothing  to  desire,  and 
the  soul  of  Rousseau  was  satisfied.  In  short,  both, 
after  a wandering  and  chequered  life  marked  by  pro- 
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scriptions  and  triumphs,  by  powerful  enmities  and 
exalted  friendships,  seemed  reconciled  as  it  were  to  resign 
their  last  breath  on  the  original  scene  of  their  respective 
performances — in  the  places  where  was  first  lighted 
the  flambeau  of  their  immortality.  All  Paris  was 
occupied  with  these  two  illustrious  men : but  Voltaire 
especially  had  become  the  object  of  curious  admiration 
to  the  citizens.  During  seven  and  twenty  years  an 
exile  from  the  capital,  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
monarch,  he  returned  to  it,  not  in  the  character  of  one 
whose  wrongs  are  being  redressed,  but  by  simple  tolera- 
tion, as  a culprit  at  whose  presence  it  was  expedient 
to  connive.  The  court  affected  to  regard  him  as  an 
old  man  of  eighty-four,  whose  faculties  were  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay,  and  in  this  view  his  sojourn  did  not 
appear  dangerous ; as  if  the  multitude  stood  in  need  of 
a new  tragedy  of  Mahomet,  to  hate  fanaticism — of  a 
new  essay  on  morals,  to  perceive  abuses  consecrated  by 
power!  Voltaire  had  but  to  make  his  appearance,  to 
act  electrically  on  the  masses : his  name  was  a banner 
around  which  the  new  adepts  in  the  modern  philosophy 
came  spontaneously  to  range  themselves.  Atheists, 
deists,  protestants,  political  reformers,  economists, — 
all  the  agitating  public, — every  body,  and  every  thing 
that  gave  impulse  to  emancipated  thought,  recognized 
and  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief;  and,  truth  to 
speak,  with  the  exhaustless  fecundity  of  his  pen,  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  flexibility  of  his  wit,  and 
the  versatility  of  his  genius,  there  is  not  a single  thesis 
of  free  examination  which  may  not  find,  in  the  arsenal 
of  his  works,  weapons  more  or  less  keen  and  sarcastic. 

“It  was  a proud  day  for  Voltaire, — that  upon  which, 
assisting  at  his  own  apotheosis,  he  was  crowned  in  his 
box  by  the  actors  of  the  Comedie-Fra^aise,  amidst  an 
immense  public,  that  shook  the  vaults  and  roof  of  the 
theatre  with  their  applauses.  Never  had  the  vanity  of 
man  received  more  delicious  homage ; never  did  sweeter 
recompence  come  to  pay  with  usury  the  labours  of  a 
whole  life.  How  insignificant,  at  that  moment,  must 
have  appeared  to  him  the  caresses  of  Frederic  and  the 
flatteries  of  Catherine ! What  sovereign  can  ever  bestow 
honours  equivalent  to  those  which  the  people  accord  ? 
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“1  will  not  enlarge  on  this  magnificent  scene;  so 
many  others  have  done  so,  who,  like  me,  were  witnesses 
of  it,  and  who,  more  smit  ten  by  external  objects,  have  a 
better  recollection  of  the  details.  For  my  part,  so 
novel  a spectacle  had  roused  all  the  faculties  of  my 
soul,  and  the  reflections  which  absorbed  me  left 
behind,  of  all  that  surrounded  me,  only  a vague 
uproar  which  died  in  my  ear,  and  a burst  of  light 
which  forced  my  eye-lids  to  drop  and  close.  What ! — 
said  I to  myself,  are  these  crowns  decreed  by  the 
people  ? The  people ! — and  where  is  the  people  in 
this  assemblage  ? These  women  decked  out  in  all  the 
brilliancy  of  diamonds,  youth,  and  beauty, — these 
young  personages  adorned  with  chains  of  gold, — this 
select,  cultivated,  intellectual  public, — this  public  rich 
in  science,  talent  and  fortune, — is  this  the  people  ? Is  it 
not  rather  a handful  of  grain  culled  by  the  hand  of  for- 
tune, at  random,  from  a vast  harvest?  Is  it  not  the 
aristocracy — wholly  and  exclusively  the  aristocracy? 
— the  aristocracy  of  birth — the  aristocracy  of  money — 
the  aristocracy  of  intelligence?  Yes,  no  doubt,  it  is; 
it  is,  therefore,  for  these  privileged  units — for  this 
miserably-small  fraction  of  the  social  body — that  Vol- 
taire has  produced  his  master-pieces  of  genius.  And 
what  triumphs  are  decreed  him  ! How  they  intoxicate 
him  with  glory  ! What  then  will  be  the  reward  of 
him  who  will  labour  for  those  millions,  now  so  de- 
spised,— who  will  ennoble  them  by  enlightening  them 
— who  will  restore  them  the  rights  of  which  they  have 
been  disinherited,  and  call  them  to  the  exercise  of 
their  undoubted  sovereignty. 

“Let  us  however,  be  just;  the  writings  of  Voltaire 
have  pre  eminently  contributed,  perhaps  unknown  to 
himself,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  people.  He  did 
not  address  himself  to  the  people,  because  the  people 
were  not  yet  capable  of  understanding  him;  but  he 
commenced  in  the  higher  regions  a revolution  which 
has  latterly  descended  into  the  lower;  he  must,  of 
necessity,  have  submitted  to  the  invariable  laws  of 
nature,  and  taken  his  public  such  as  it  was  made  for 
him  by  the  ages  that  preceded  him.  Let  us  forgive 
him  his  aberrations,  his  errors,  his  desperating  levity  : 
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he  has  served  as  an  instrument  to  Providence,  and 
prepared  the  accomplishment  of  his  decrees. 

“ In  1778  my  ideas  had  not  yet  received  from  time, 
and  from  the  meditations  of  study,  those  wise  amend- 
ments. 1 had  read  the  works  of  Voltaire,  at  first  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a young  head  greedy  of  information 
— afterwards  with  the  disgust  of  a mind  which  has 
need  of  believing.  His  frightful  scepticism — his  mania 
for  turning  everything  human  and  divine  to  sport, 
without  exempting  anything  from  his  pleasantries,  his 
servile  adulations  towards  princes,  his  tone  of  aristo- 
cratic gentility,  the  immorality  of  some  of  his  produc- 
tions— all  these  had  revolted  me,  and  made  me  shut 
my  eyes  to  all  that  his  works  contain  of  the  sublime 
and  useful.  What,  above  all,  I could  not  pardon  him 
for,  and  what,  to  this  day  appears  to  me  the  most 
ineffaceable  stain  on  his  memory,  was  his  jealous 
hatred  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  the  base  attacks 
with  which  he  had  persecuted  that  great  man. 

“ The  author  of  the  Social  Contract  was  then,  and 
is  now,  the  object  of  my  unbounded  admiration.  I 
had  experienced,  in  reading  him,  that  perfect  sympathy 
of  sentiments  and  ideas  which  makes  one  adopt  even 
actions  the  most  susceptible  of  examination.  I ad- 
mired his  genius  and  I loved  his  character.  It  was 
to  him  I owed  the  first  steady  notions  that  had  entered 
my  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  those  who 
directed  my  education,  I had  left  college  a very  bad 
catholic,  and  little  disposed  even  to  believe  in  a revela- 
tion. Rousseau  did  not  convert  me,  but  if  the  con- 
fused facts  of  conscience  did  not  speak  to  my  reason 
in  language  sufficiently  strong  to  convince  it  of  the 
existence  of  a supreme  intelligence,  the  potent  and 
religious  voice  of  that  great  writer  corroborated  those 
first  indices,  and  I am  indebted  to  him  for  my  firm 
belief  in  a remunerating  Providence, — a belief  which 
has  sustained  and  comforted  me  in  a career  beset  with 
trials — a belief  which  has  enabled  me  to  brave  every 
disgust  and  danger,  and  to  resist  every  seduction  which 
might  turn  me  aside  from  the  path  traced  out  to  me 
by  my  conscience. 

“ I did  not  share  the  infatuation  of  the  Parisians 
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for  Voltaire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admiration  I 
felt  for  the  solitary  of  Ermenonville  outstepped  that 
of  his  most  zealous  worshippers.  The  desire  to  see 
that  illustrious  man  took  possession  of  me,  and  soon 
became  a veritable  passion.  Emboldened  by  my 
enthusiasm,  I decided  upon  paying  a visit  to  his 
hermitage,  were  it  only  to  hear  his  voice,  and  con- 
template his  beloved  features.  I did  not  communicate 
my  project  to  any  one ; it  would  have  been  taxed  with 
extravagance;  and  I set  out  alone  for  Ermenonville 
on  a fine  morning  in  the  month  of  June.  I made  the 
journey  on  foot,  the  reflections  that  pre-occupied  me 
not  permitting  me  to  find  it  long.  Besides,  at  nineteen , 
when  one  is  mastered  by  an  idea,  a fine  road  before  him, 
and  the  head  full  only  of  the  future,  he  soon  arrives  at 
the  end.  A youth  of  my  age  would  have  made,  to  see 
two  (woman’s)  eyes,  the  same  journey  which  I made  to 
see  a philosopher. 

“ My  heart  beat  high  on  arriving  : the  nearer  one  is  to 
the  object  of  his  desire  the  more  timid  he  becomes,  but 
it  was  now  too  late  to  draw  back,  and  I should  have 
have  died  with  spite,  if,  through  an  unworthy  weakness 
I had  deprived  myself  of  the  good  I came  in  quest  of. 
I accordingly  entered  the  beautiful  park  of  Ermenon- 
ville, and  wandered  some  time  at  random.  A person 
belonging  to  the  chateau,  whom  I fell  in  with,  asked 
me  what  was  the  object  of  my  visit;  I stammered 
the  name  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  My  interlocutor 
examining  me  smiled.  ‘ I doubt,’  quoth  he,  ‘ that  you 
will  succeed  in  seeing  M.  Rousseau;  he  is  not  fond 
of  visitors,  and  his  door  will  be  closed  against  you ; 
however,  if  you  do  not  fear  losing  some  hours,  direct 
your  steps  towards  yonder  little  hill  which  you  will 
perceive  on  the  right  of  the  poplar  trees,  it  is  there 
the  hermitage  is;  M.  Rousseau  repairs  there  every  day 
to  botanize ; you  will  probably  meet  him  in  his  walks  !’ 

“ I followed  his  directions,  and  proceeded  with  the 
greater  precipitation  as  I blushed  with  confusion,  and 
fancied  I heard  the  loud  laughs  of  insolent  lacqueys 
making  sport  of  the  beardless  adept  of  philosophy.  I 
waited  a long  time  in  the  environs  of  the  hermitage, 
sometimes  seated  on  a block  of  artificial  rock,  some- 
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times  erect  and  pacing  stumblingly  along,  or  halting 
to  indulge  in  thought.  At  length  I saw  appear,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  a man,  who,  with  eye  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  a large  herbal  in  his  hand,  stopped  every  now  and 
again,  to  gather  with  avidity  a flower  or  a plant  which 
he  carefully  put  by.  I should  have  thrown  myself  in 
his  way,  but  a sacred  respect  held  me  back,  and  I re- 
mained where  I was.  However,  he  advanced  towards 
me  with  a pre-occupation  which  soon  brought  him  by 
my  side,  unconscious  of  it,  himself.  I could  now  con- 
template him  at  leisure,  for  he  either  did  not  perceive, 
or  paid  not  attention  to  me.  He  was  below  the  middle 
size.,  his  eyes  piercing  but  melancholy.  His  brow 
expressed  at  once  meditation  and  suffering ; his  entire 
carriage  announced  a man  worked  upon  by  bad  treat- 
ment, and  the  consciousness  of  bad  treatment.  A 
flush  of  satisfaction  at  intervals  lit  up  his  face ; it  was 
when  he  discovered  some  new  treasures  for  his  herbal. 
He  was  now  close  to  me;  I had  not  stirred,  and  he 
had  not  remarked  me.  I saw  him  stoop  to  gather  a 
cowslip;  I suddenly  darted  forward,  seized  the  flower, 
and  presented  it  to  him.  He  took  it;  and,  regarding 
me,  ‘It  is  not  Stanislas?’*  said  he.  ‘No,  sir,’  I re- 
plied; ‘it  is  a young  man  who  has  now  no  longer 
anything  to  ask  Providence  for,  since  he  has  had  the 
happiness  to  see  you.’  He  regarded  me  again  with 
more  attention.  ‘ You  know  already  how  to  flatter, 
young  man  ; so  much  the  worse  for  you.’  ‘ It  is  not 
at  my  age  people  flatter ; but  it  is  at  my  age  we  ex- 
perience all  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  and  walk  ten 

leagues  on  foot  to ’ ‘ Indeed ! ten  leagues  on 

foot ! You  have  good  legs,  young  man ; it  is  a fact 
worth  recording  in  the  Mercury  of  France ; ten 
leagues  on  foot ! You  know  that  I am  no  stranger  to 
these  matters,  and  that  I have  no  fear  of  pedestrian 
journeys.’  I bit  my  lips,  and  blushed.  ‘ Come,  my 

* Stanislas  de  Girardin,  afterwards  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  died  a few 
years  before  the  revolution  of  1830.  He  was  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  Ermenonville,  who  offered  to  the  author  of  Emilie  his 
last  retreat.  He  used  to  accompany  Rousseau  in  his  botanical 
excursions. 
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friend,  be  not  angry;  you  wished  to  see  me,  did  you 
not?  I am  the  curious  beast  of  all  Paris;  from 
great  lords  I have  passed  to  the  city;  and  when 
people  accost  each  other  now-a-days,  the  usual  phrase 
is,  Have  you  seen  that  fool  Jean  Jacques? — Have  you 
been  at  Ermenonville?  Now,  especially,  that  M.  de 
Voltaire  is  dead,  I must  be  his  representative.  There 
is  an  afflux  of  people  here  that  is  intolerable.  How- 
ever, I harbour  no  grudge  against  you  for  your  visit; 
the  physiognomy  of  men  has  sometimes  deceived  me, 
but  methinks  I recognize  in  you  an  elevated  purpose, 
and  a genuine  frankness.’  I protested  the  purity  of 
my  devotion,  and  disclaimed  the  idea  of  a puerile  and 
culpable  curiosity.  * I believe  you,’  rejoined  the  great 
man,  ‘ and  I esteem  you  the  more  for  it.  Know  you 
M’hat  they  will  do  with  their  barbarous  curiosity  ? 
They  will  be  the  death  of  me.  After  having  perse- 
cuted, pursued,  and  chased  me,  like  a wild  deer,  they 
would  now  stifle  me  in  their  embraces.  Shall  I then 
be  forced  to  quit  this  retreat?  I could  be  so  happy  in 
it ! It  is  charming — it  resembles  all  that  my  imagina- 
tion loved  to  doat  upon;  and,  since  you  know  my 
works,  you  know  what  that  means.  Oh,  I will  not 
quit  this  place  alive! — I have  already  marked  out  my 

final  abode.’ ‘ If  I dare  express  myself  with 

all  the  sincerity  of  youth,  I would  implore  you  to 
banish  those  gloomy  ideas.  No ; a man  of  your  stamp 
ought  not  to  throw  away  a life  which  may  be  useful 
to  his  fellow-beings : never,  perhaps,  did  our  country 
stand  so  much  in  need  of  your  eloquent  lessons.’  .... 
‘Yes,’  said  he  to  me,  ‘the  horizon  of  France  looks 
dark  and  menacing;  I hope  (for  I love  her  as  my 
country) — I hope  the  tempest  that  is  brewing  will  not 
be  of  long  duration,  and  that  the  sun  will  shine 
brighter  and  gayer  for  her  than  ever.  But  it  is  no 
business  of  mine;  others  will  come  to  hasten  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  work.  Glorious,  indeed, 
will  be  their  task ! Mine  is  ended ; I have  prepared 
the  field  ; I have  sown  the  seed  that  is  to  grow  and 
flourish.’  I wished  to  continue;  he  interrupted  me — • 
‘ Sit  down  there,  young  man.  See  how  gay  and  beau- 
tiful the  earth  is ! Leave  the  noisy  contests  of  the 
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world,  and  let  us  enjoy  nature ; she  is  a mistress  that 
often  smiles — that  is  not  unfaithful — and  that  we  al- 
ways find  good  and  kind,  even  after  having  abandoned 
her.  Do  you  wish  to  continue  our  walk?  Take  my 
herbal,  walk  by  my  side,  and  speak  to  me  only  of  the 
pretty  flowers  you  will  meet ; I will  give  you  a lesson 
in  the  most  amiable  of  sciences.’ 

“ I followed  him,  and  I passed  two  delicious  hours. 

* Stanislas  has  played  the  truant  with  me  to-day.  I 
am  like  all  old  men  ; I cling  to  my  habits ; I have 
him  commonly  with  me  in  my  herborisations : to  be 
candid  with  you,  his  absence  has  caused  you  a better 
reception  than  you  would  have  met  with  under  any 
other  circumstances.’  I asked  his  permission  to  re- 
peat my  visit — to  see  him  once  more.  ‘No,’  he  re- 
plied, ‘ for  I should  grow  attached  to  you ; and,  at  the 
point  of  life’s  journey  I have  reached,  1 feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  detaching  myself  from  all  I still  love,  and 
of  interdicting  myself  new  affections.’  I urged  him 
more  eagerly,  and  at  last  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  his  hermitage  the  following  month,  to  take,  as  he 
said,  a fresh  lesson  in  botany. 

“ I left  him  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  but  even  then 
pondering  on  my  next  interview.  Alas ! — the  month 
after,  he  was  no  more;  and  I found  only  his  ashes, 
which  repose  in  peace  in  the  isle  of  poplars.  This 
visit  to  the  man  whose  genius  appears  to  me  supremely 
worthy  of  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  has  left  recollections  behind  which  no  length 
of  time  can  obliterate.  All  the  details  of  it  are  present 
to  my  mind  with  the  freshness  of  a yesterday’s  impres- 
sion, and  the  sound  of  his  voice  still  echoes  in  my 
ears.” 

If  this  scenic  description  be  not  the  production  of 
Robespierre’s  own  pen,  the  author  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  having  presented  us  with  a mirror  in  which 
the  moral  and  mental  features  of  the  man  are  reflected 
with  a singular  fidelity  to  truth.  Regarding  it  merely 
as  an  agreeable  episode  in  a work  of  fiction,  I should 
not  have  introduced  it  into  this  book ; but,  regarding 
it  as  a dramatic  contrivance  for  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  real  mind  and  character  of  Robespierre,  I 
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recommend  it  to  the  reader  as  admirably  adapted  to 
that  end.  It  will  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as  a key  to 
the  better  understanding  of  what  follows. 

Robespierre  is  now  about  to  enter  on  his  profession ; 
we  left  him  dividing  his  time  between  the  study  of  the 
law  and  the  pursuits  of  literature — between  his  modest 
retirement  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  and  Ferrieres’- 
chambers. 

Let  us  now  follow  him  to  the  next  stage  of  his 
career. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Robespierre  is  admitted  to  the  Bar — Reasons  for  leaving  Paris 
—practises  at  Arras — his  Reception  and  Success — Franklin 
and  the  Lightning-Conductors — M.  de  Yissery’s  Case — 
eloquent  Defence  by  Robespierre — Triumph  of  Science 
over  Intolerance  and  Superstition — extraordinary  Case  of 
M.  Dupond — Memorial  of  Robespierre  against  Lettres  de 
Cachet — gains  his  Client’s  Cause — his  Reputation  and 
Popularity,  &c.,  &c. 

His  term  of  studies  completed,  Robespierre  now  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  law,  and  was  admitted,  Laponne- 
raye  says,  to  the  bar  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
“We  doubt  this  fact,”  says  the  Quarterly  Review , “ as 
we  do  not  find  his  name  in  the  official  list.”  I have  not 
seen  the  list,  and  therefore  cannot  answer  for  the  fact ; 
but  supposing  the  name  not  to  appear  there,  it  would 
hardly  invalidate  Laponneraye’s  statement.  The  hor- 
rible celebrity  which,  a few  years  later,  blasted  the 
memory  of  Robespierre  might  naturally  induce  the 
cancelling  of  his  name  from  the  list.  Montgaillard 
makes  him  say,  in  1784,  (shortly  after  his  admission,) 
“ My  only  wish  is  to  be  attorney -general  for  the 
Parliament  of  Paris”  It  is  known  that  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  audiences  of  that  court : 
he  regarded  it  as  the  only  arena  open  to  enterprising 
talent ; and,  as  the  admission  to  it  was  little  more 
than  a form  or  ceremony,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  admitted.  The  only  difficulty  with  him 
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was  to  decide  which  was  the  preferable  place  to  com- 
mence practice  at,  Arras  or  Paris.  The  capital  offered 
a more  tempting  stage.  There,  the  actors  placed  in 
presence  of  an  immense  public  commanded,  as  it 
were,  the  road  to  distinction,  every  master-piece  of 
eloquence  being  duly  registered  in  the  journals  which 
reported  the  judiciary  proceedings.  Moreover,  the 
fame  of  Cochin  and  the  presence  of  Gerbier  stimu- 
lated him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  without 
fortune,  and  had  no  connections  in  the  capital.  How 
was  he,  a stranger  in  Paris,  to  force  his  way,  without 
property  or  friends,  through  the  legion  of  advocates 
that  crowded  the  Court  of  Parliament,  and  that  were 
ever  on  the  scent,  like  so  many  hawks,  to  make  quarry 
of  the  most  trivial  cause?  And  was  he,  in  this  dearth 
of  occupation,  to  risk  his  reputation  and  prospects  in 
the  first  cause  that  might  offer? 

But  there  were  other  motives  to  influence  his  deter- 
mination. His  father  and  grandfather  had  had  a nu- 
merous and  respectable  connection  at  Arras.  Their 
reputation  was  remembered  in  their  province,  the 
family  was  in  good  odour  with  the  public,  and  the 
collegiate  fame  of  Maximilian  naturally  revived  and 
increased  their  circle  of  friends.  There  was  the  hope 
then  not  only  of  getting  back  the  old  clients,  but  of 
establishing  a good  provincial  practice.  The  field  of 
operation  was  indeed  limited,  but  it  was  better  to  be 
first  at  Arras  than  second  in  Borne.  To  these  con- 
siderations was  added  the  desire  to  be  known  to  his 
fellow-townsmen,  and  to  make  his  native  place  the 
first  scene  of  his  exertions  in  favour  of  those  great 
principles  of  social  order  for  whose  triumph  he  never 
ceased  to  yearn  from  the  moment  of  his  quitting  the 
university. 

His  calculations  and  hopes  did  not  deceive  him : 
Laponneraye  states  that  on  his  return  to  Arras  he  was 
immediately  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  the  first  year  had  several  important 
cases  entrusted  to  him.  His  first  care  was  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  Upper  Council  of  Artois — the 
scene  of  his  father’s  professional  labours,  and  now  to 
be  that  of  his  own.  This  matter  was  soon  arranged 
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in  the  usual  way;  viz.,  by  the  ceremony  of  a little 
fiscal  courtship  addressed  to  Messrs,  the  Grefiicrs , or 
Registers.  The  Upper  Council  was  a court  of  appeal, 
having  a pretty  extensive  jurisdiction.  Its  first  presi- 
dent— then  M.  Briois  de  Beaumetz — was,  at  the  same 
time,  king’s  commissary  to  the  states  of  the  province, 
thereby  uniting  in  his  person  the  chief  administrative 
and  judicial  functions  of  the  province.  This  amalga- 
mation of  offices,  so  characteristic  of  the  old  monarchy, 
and  so  prejudicial  to  the  ends  of  justice,  afforded  M. 
Beaumetz  a wide  field  for  the  abuse  of  patronage  and 
power,  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage. 
Monopoly  and  waste  were  the  order  of  the  day  in 
Artois,  as  indeed  they  were  in  most  parts  of  Trance 
until  the  famous  decree  of  the  National  Assembly 
came  to  abolish  the  various  feudal  jurisdictions,  and 
to  re-organize  all  upon  one  simple,  uniform  system. 
Whether  it  was  that  M.  Beaumetz  appreciated  Robes- 
pierre’s merit,  or  that  he  feared  his  rising  influence  as 
a reformer,  he,  at  first,  behaved  towards  him  with 
marked  courtesy  and  kindness.  This  obliging  disposi- 
tion, however,  did  not  endure  long.  In  the  course  of 
his  avocations,  Robespierre  had  more  than  once  occa- 
sion to  speak  his  mind  on  the  conduct  of  the  states  of 
Artois,  and  on  that  of  M.  Beaumetz  in  particular  in 
his  capacity  of  commissary.  He  spoke  with  the  frank- 
ness and  disregard  of  consequences  which  always  cha- 
racterized him.  He  complained  of  the  corrupt  job- 
bings, the  dilapidations,  the  arbitrary  vexations,  which 
these  provincial  viziers  connived  at,  or  practised  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions.  They  were  but  simple 
opinions  on  his  part,  expressed  on  public  occasions; 
but  they  soon  reached  the  ears  of  M.  Beaumetz,  and 
convinced  him  that  Robespierre  was  not  a man  to  be 
cajoled,  or  made  a creature  of.  The  president’s  tactics 
forthwith  changed ; from  extremely  courteous  he  be- 
came extremely  the  reverse.  Robespierre  lost  what  we 
technically  term  the  ear  of  the  court ; and  from  that 
time  commenced  a coldness  between  him  and  Beau- 
metz, which  increased  every  year  till  the  memorable 
epoch  of  1789,  when  both  were  elected  to  the  States- 
General,  and  when  Robespierre  published  a memoir  on 
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the  states  of  Artois,  which  made  Beaumetz  ever  after 
his  declared  enemy. 

Fortunately,  however,  Beaumetz’s  coldness  did  not 
commence  till  after  Bobespierre  had  established  his 
professional  reputation.  In  1783  Beaumetz  was  very 
friendly  to  him,  manifested  great  interest  in  his  first 
efforts,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  impression  he 
made.  He  pleaded  several  times  before  the  council, 
and  obtained,  Laponneraye  says,  “ the  compliments  of 
his  judges,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  those  of  his 
brethren  of  the  bar.”  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been 
engaged  only  in  causes  of  a private  interest;  but, 
towards  the  close  of  1783,  a singular  case  occurred, 
which,  as  it  was  altogether  new  to  the  profession,  and 
required  the  display  of  scientific  as  well  as  legal  know- 
ledge, brought  him  prominently  before  the  public, 
and  extended  his  fame  far  beyond  his  native  city.  I 
allude  to  M.  Vissery  de  Boisvalle’s  case  of  the  light- 
ning-conductors. This  curious  affair  merits  some 
antecedent  explanations. 

The  great  American  Franklin  had  been  to  Paris,  to 
solicit  aid  from  the  French  nation  in  favour  of  the 
American  insurgents.  The  cause  he  defended  was  so 
noble,  and  the  spirit  of  the  French  so  captivated  with 
the  bold  enterprise  of  the  new  world — especially  as 
it  was  directed  against  a rival  power  they  hated — that 
all  eyes  turned  their  sympathizing  regards  to  the 
friend  of  Washington.  Public  opinion  declared  itself 
so  strongly,  that  the  ministers,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps,  were  forced  to  give  way  to  it.  Franklin’s 
negociations  were  successful;  vessels  of  war  were 
equipped,  and  French  troops  armed  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  American  people.  A generous  enthu- 
siasm pervaded  the  public  mind  ; numerous  volunteers 
came  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  glorious  cause,  and 
the  liberty  of  North  America  was  achieved.  Beneath 
the  politician’s  exterior,  the  French,  notwithstanding 
their  levity,  were  able  to  discern  in  Franklin,  the 
sage,  the  disinterested  friend  of  humanity.  The  philo- 
sopher rewarded  their  hospitality  by  imparting  to  them 
his  own  ardour  for  freedom,  and  by  helping  to  sow 
the  seed  which  soon  after  ripened  into  the  States- 
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General.  He  made  them  another  recompense : — he 
gratified  France  with  an  admirable  discovery,  the  fruit 
of  his  observant  genius.  The  phenomena  of  electricity 
had  enabled  him  to  discover  a process  equally  simple 
and  ingenious  for  preserving  edifices  and  shipping  from 
the  effects  of  lightning.  The  states  of  North  America 
had  adopted  with  enthusiasm  the  use  of  electric  spires 
or  conductors.  F ranklin  spoke  of  them  to  the  Parisians, 
and  expressed  astonishment  that  they  should  have 
remained  strangers  to  so  salutary  an  invention.  His 
exhortations  took  effect — the  eagerness  to  adopt  them 
became  general.  The  roofs  of  public  buildings  and 
mansions  were  soon  provided  with  those  tall  metallic 
rods  or  spires,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
(paratonneres ) lightning-conductors. 

The  province  of  Artois  was  not  the  last  to  adopt 
the  discovery ; but  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  spirit  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  set  every  wheel  at  work 
to  baffle  the  enlightened  friends  of  humanity.  The 
credulous  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  persuaded 
that  such  an  invention  could  only  be  the  work  of  a 
demon,  and  that  it  would  be  an  outrage  on  God’s 
justice  thus  to  take  precautions  to  ward  off  the  effects 
of  his  thunder  which  was  the  most  imposing  manifesta- 
tion of  his  power.  To  these  religious  terrors  was 
added  the  language  of  private  interest,  always  listened 
to  with  favour.  It  was  unblushingly  alleged  that 
thunderbolts  oftener  fell  on  houses  which  had  con- 
ductors, than  on  those  which  had  not;  and  that  even  if 
the  houses  having  them  escaped,  the  consequence  only 
was  to  divert  the  ravages  of  the  fluid  upon  the  adja- 
cent country. 

These  perfidious  reasonings  took  extremely  well 
with  the  multitude,  from  whom  the  discovery  encoun- 
tered a fierce  opposition.  It  was  in  the  teeth  of  this 
prejudice  that  M.  de  Vissery,  a wealthy  proprietor  at 
Saint  Omer,  (whose  love  of  the  physical  sciences  had 
induced  him  to  make  experiments  to  try  the  utility  of 
conductors,)  undertook,  after  satisfying  himself  of 
their  efficacy,  to  erect  one  upon  his  property.  The 
neighbours  got  alarmed,  inveighed  furiously  against 
M.  de  Vissery,  and  demanded  from  the  municipal 
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authorities  of  Saint  Omer  the  demolition  of  the 
obnoxious  conductor.  After  some  discussion  the 
worthy  magistrates  who  knew  nothing  of  the  question, 
decided  it  in  a manner  worthy  the  fifteenth  century ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  ordering  the  demolition.  M.  de 
Vissery,  indignant  at  this  barbarous  judgment,  con- 
sulted Robespierre,  by  whom  he  was  advised  to  appeal 
against  it,  and  to  whom  he  accordingly  entrusted  the 
case  to  be  re-argued  before  the  Superior  Council. 
The  question  being  one  which  much  interested  the 
learned  world,  Robespierre  was  determined  to  give  it 
all  the  eclat  possible,  with  a view  to  procure  a favour- 
able hearing  for  liis  client  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
cure  a deplorable  prejudice  on  the  other.  Before  the 
trial  came  on,  he  published  a paper  on  the  subject, 
which  he  had  profusely  circulated  both  at  Arras  and 
Paris.  In  that  paper  he  examined  the  case  both  as 
a question  of  law  and  a question  of  physical  science, 
and  (what  must  have  been  then  a curiosity  as  well  as 
an  innovation  in  provincial  practice)  he  proved  that 
a right  understanding  of  the  scientific  part  was  essen- 
tial to  a right  understanding  of  the  legal  part.  The 
effect  was  irresistible.  Robespierre’s  memorial  was 
relished  by  the  public,  admired  by  the  profession,  and 
responded  to  by  flattering  letters  from  several  distin- 
guished men  of  science.  The  court  was  equally  cap- 
tivated, and  M.  de  Yissery  gained  his  cause.  By  a 
decree  of  the  31st  of  May,  1783,  the  court  quashed 
the  judgment  of  the  magistrates  of  Saint  Omer,  and 
permitted  M.  de  Vissery  to  re-erect  his  conductor. 

This  case  of  M.  de  Yissery  deserves  notice  if  it 
were  only  to  attest  the  falsehood  of  the  accounts  which 
represent  Robespierre  as  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
persecutor  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  have  seen 
how  Mr.  Adolphus  accounted  for  his  “ aversion  to 
literature  and  literary  men ” — an  aversion  which  that 
writer  says,  commenced  when  he  was  a pupil  of 
Ferrieres.  Let  us  compare  that  assertion  with  the 
following  passages  from  Robespierre’s  defence  of  M. 
de  Vissery. 

“ The  arts  and  sciences  are  the  richest  inheritance 
which  heaven  has  vouchsafed  to  man  ; by  what  fatality 
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then  have  they  found  so  many  obstacles  to  their 
establishment  in  the  world  ? Why  is  it,  that  we 
cannot  pay  the  great  men  who  have  invented  or  per- 
fected them,  the  just  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion which  the  whole  of  humanity  owes  them,  without 
being  at  the  same  time  forced  to  lament  those  shameful 
persecutions  which  have  rendered  their  sublime  dis- 
coveries as  fatal  to  their  own  repose,  as  they  have  been 
useful  to  the  happiness  of  society?  Woe  to  him  who 
dares  to  enlighten  his  fellow-citizens ! Ignorance, 
prejudices,  and  passions,  have  formed  a direful  league 
against  men  of  genius,  to  punish  them  for  the  services 
they  may  render  their  fellow-creatures  ! Galileo  dares 
to  reveal  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun,  instead 
of  the  sun  revolving  round  the  earth  as  was  the  then 
received  opinion.  What  is  the  consequence  ?•— Envy 
and  fanaticism  open  upon  him,  in  full  chorus,  and  he 
is  accused  of  blasphemy,  impiety,  and  heresy ! The 
philosopher  is  denounced  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition ; a solemn  decree  declares  him  guilty  of 
heresy,  and  adjudges  that  whosoever  does  not  believe 
in  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  is  guilty  of  disbelief  in  God ! 
Descartes  restores  to  Europe  the  philosophy  of  reason 
so  long  exiled  by  the  pliilosophism  of  Aristotle;  he 
is  accused  of  atheism ! and  that  great  man  constrained 
to  fly  his  country,  was  denied  the  consolation  of  end- 
ing his  days  in  a land  which  now  justly  prides  itself  in 
the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth. 

“ A man  has  appeared  in  our  days  who  has  dared 
to  conceive  the  project  of  shielding  man  against  the 
artillery  of  the  skies.  He  has  said  to  the  thunderbolt — 
thus  far  you  shall  go — thence  glancing  off  from  those 
peaceable  abodes  of  citizens,  and  from  those  stately 
edifices  which  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  objects 
of  your  wrath,  you  shall  pursue  this  given  track,  and 
into  that  subterranean  pit  dug  to  receive  you,  go  spend 
your  dread  fury  innocuous  — without  damage — without 
consternation  to  any ! The  obedient  thunder  has 
recognized  and  bowed  to  his  laws ; forthwith  that 
blind  and  resistless  fluid  which  smites,  rends,  over- 
throws, and  destroys  all  that  obstructs  its  passage,  has 
learned  to  distinguish  the  objects  it  is  to  spare;  and 
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scared,  as  it  were,  at  their  aspect,  it  no  longer  assails 
our  lives,  or  invades  our  habitations  Oh  ! what  a 
pretext  for  raising  the  bugbear  of  witchery,  had  this 
discovery  been  made  a century  ago  ! What  machinery 
would  not  envy,  favoured  by  prejudice,  have  set  in 
motion  to  proscribe  it,  and  deprive  mankind  of  its 
benefits ! But  thanks  to  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
envy  dares  not,  now-a-days,  raise  its  voice  against  the 
united  force  of  the  theory  and  experiments  which 
attest  its  infallibility.” 

In  another  part  of  the  pleading,  the  advocate  pro- 
ceeds thus — “ But  it  is  alleged,  the  effects  ascribed 
to  conductors  are  too  extraordinary  to  be  credited. 
My  adversaries  exclaim  — 4 What ! — man  command  the 
thunder  of  heaven  ! — prescribe  it  the  route  it  is  to 
follow  ! Is  this  probable,  or  like  to  probable  ? Must 
we  not  regard  the  contrivance  as  only  a brilliant 
chimera — the  offspring  of  the  self-deluding  pride  of 
man/ 

“ The  effects  of  conductors  are  too  prodigious  then,  to 
justify  our  confidence  in  them  ! What ! — is  man  then 
so  little  familiarized  with  miracles,  that  one  more 
prodigy  ought  to  astonish  him  ? Have  the  sciences 
operated  so  few  miracles  in  his  favour,  that  he  ought  to 
regard  this  new  one  as  a boon  beyond  their  reach  ? Is 
it  for  this  industrious  being,  who  converting  the  pines 
of  the  mountain  into  vessels,  has  dared,  in  these  frail 
fabrics,  to  brave  all  the  furies  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
open  to  himself  (so  to  speak)  a world  which  nature 
had  closed  against  him, — is  it  for  him,  to  believe  him- 
self incapable  of  finding,  a safeguard  against  the  ravages 
of  thunder?  But  what  say  I ? There  is  nothing  at 
all  miraculous  in  the  matter.  To  poets  and  orators  it 
may  be  permitted  to  vent  their  inspirations  in  brilliant 
figures  of  speech  ; but  when  we  examine  the  phe- 
nomenon physically , as  men  of  science  and  business, 
the  miracle  vanishes.  Instead  of  the  thunderbolt 
escaping  the  Eternal’s  hands  to  pass  under  the  do- 
minion of  man,  I see  only  a quantity  of  electric  matter 
gathered  in  a cloud,  which  instead  of  precipitating  itself 
upon  the  tiles  of  our  houses,  is  carried  by  a natural  ten- 
dency to  a metallic  bar  on  the  top,  and  then  conducted 
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along  a metallic  chain  to  the  earth’s  bosom,  where  it 
spends  itself,  and  is  lost.  Is  that  a prodigy?  No  it  is  a 
law  of  nature;  it  is  an  ordinary  phenomenon  which  has 
its  source  in  a property  of  bodies  made  known  to  us  by 
physical  science,  and  which  that  science  has  subjected 
to  human  economy  by  means  as  simple  as  they  are 
infallible. 

******** 

“ Above  all,  let  us  not,  while  we  enjoy  this  new 
blessing,  seek  to  undervalue  its  benefits.  Let  us  not 
say  with  certain  silly  objectors,  ‘ the  probabilities  are 
a million  to  one  that,  when  a storm  occurs,  no  fatal 
accident  befalls  us  from  lightning.  The  inventon  is, 
therefore,  not  so  important  as  its  advocates  pretend.’ 

“I  have  not  verified  this  calculus  of  probabilities; 
what  I know  with  certitude  is,  that  the  stormy  season 
never  passes  over  without  the  public  journals  announc- 
ing the  death  of  several  citizens,  snatched  away  from 
their  families  and  country.  And  good  God  ! though 
but  one  father  of  a family, — though  but  a single  indi- 
vidual were  thus  to  meet  with  an  untimely  end,  would 
not  such  calamity  be  sufficiently  important  in  our  sight 
to  determine  us  in  favour  of  conductors?  Would  to 
heaven  that  the  ravages  of  this  fluid  were  so  insignificant 
as  has  been  stated  ! But  can  we  believe  it,  we,  who  have 
still  present  to  our  sight  the  example  of  the  powder 
magazine,  recently  destroyed  by  lightning,  near  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  explosion  of  which  involved  the  ruin  of 
several  buildings  in  that  city,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
great  ruimber  of  citizens  ? — we,  who  know  that  a short 
time  before,  Brescia,  the  scene  of  a similar  catastrophe, 
had  become  the  tomb  of  its  inhabitants  ! Ill-fated  citi- 
zens, who  lost  your  lives  in  these  two  disasters,  bear  wit- 
ness whether  the  dangers  of  lightning  be  not  sufficiently 
formidable  to  warrant  the  use  of  a prudential  safeguard 
against  them  ! Is  it  unworthy  of  magistrates  to  favour 
the  progress  of  a discovery  destined  to  be  our  security  ? 
And  if  your  magistrates  had  had  to  reproach  themselves 
with  having  discarded  from  their  respective  towns 
such  a preservative  before  the  fatal  events  took  place, 
would  they  dare,  to-day,  to  raise  their  heads  in  pre- 
sence of  their  fellow-townsmen  ? Ah ! far  from  disdain- 
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ihg  it,  let  us  hasten  to  enjoy  its  advantages,  let  us  vow 
that  no  prejudices  shall  constrain  us  to  regard  as 
sophisms  the  incontestable  proofs  which  vouch  for  its 
utility,  and  let  us  endeavour  to  make  disappear  before 
the  light  of  true  principles  and  experience,  the  tran- 
sient clouds  with  which  a bigotted  ignorance  has 
obscured  the  question.” 

This  pleading  contains  many  other  passages  equally 
illustrative  of  the  veneration  in  which  Robespierre 
held  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  equally  creditable  to 
his  forensic  eloquence  as  a young  practitioner ; for  be 
it  observed,  he  was  then  only  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Had  his  detractors,  instead  of  con- 
sulting their  own  prejudices,  or  adopting  those  of 
preceding  writers,  taken  the  trouble  to  go  back  to  the 
times  he  lived  in,  and  consulted  the  journals  and 
documents  of  the  day,  they  would  have  preserved  at 
least  the  appearances  of  truth : but  that  they  have 
sacrificed  the  appearances  as  well  as  the  reality,  will 
be  abundantly  shown  in  the  course  of  this  memoir. 

Not  to  go  beyond  the  case  before  us — the  case  of 
M.  de  Yissery, — mark  the  numerous  and  flagrant  mis- 
statements in  the  following  brief  account  of  it  by  Mr. 
Adolphus,  doubtless  borrowed  from  the  crazy  writings 
of  Montjoye  and  Montgaillard.  Mark  the  phrases  I 
have  put  in  italics ; compare  them  with  what  has  gone 
before,  and  with  what  will  follow,  and  then — ex  uno 
disce  omnes. 

“ Notwithstanding  the  horrible  celebrity  which  has 
since  distinguished  the  name  of  Robespierre,  no  trace 
can  be  found  of  his  professional  employment,  except 
in  one  solitary  instance.  The  invention  of  electrical 
conductors  to  discharge  the  lightning  from  impending 
clouds,  made  a great  progress  in  France ; it  spread  with 
singular  speed  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces  ; it 
was  patronized  by  the  learned  and  polite,  and  opposed 
by  the  vulgar,  the  prejudiced,  the  timid,  and  the  super- 
stitious. Some  of  those  machines  were  placed  on 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arras , and  pro- 
duced a law-suit.  Robespierre,  whom  the  fame  of 
scholastic  attainments  pointed  out  as  a proper  person, 
was  fixed  on  to  conduct  this  cause  on  behalf  of  those 
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who  had  adopted  the  conductors , but  he  is  said  to 
have  drawn  up  a memorial,  or  case,  on  the  subject, 
which  was  published  ; in  which  his  ignorance  was  so 
manifest , his  style  so  base , and  his  argumentation  so 
perplexed , that  he  lost  his  clients , and  acquired  the 
never-ending  contempt  of  his  fellow- citizens.  The 
cause  never  came  into  court ; an  amicable  accomoda- 
tion tooh  place.”* 

This  version  is  so  manifestly  false  in  almost  every 
particular,  that  the  only  apology  to  be  made  for  Mr, 
Adolphus  is,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  subject 
he  was  writing  on, — an  apology  to  which  he  appears 
entitled  by  the  vague  uncircumstantial  character  of  his 
narrative.  The  facts  of  the  trial  were  such  as  I have 
described  them.  The  passages  quoted  as  specimens  of 
Robespierre’s  eloquence  I have  translated  literally  from 
a reprint  of  the  pleading,  and  as  to  what  Mr.  A.  says  of 
the  “ never-ending  contempt  of  his  fellow  citizens,”  the 
assertion  is  at  once  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  these  same 
fellow  citizens  a few  years  later  elected  him  amongst 
the  deputies  chosen  to  represent  the  Tiers  Etat  of  Artois, 
in  the  States- General,  and  what  was  a still  more 
honourable  distinction,  his  colleagues  appointed  him 
their  orator,  or  in  other  words,  commissioned  him  to 
speak  for  the  rest  of  the  deputation.  This  appears 
from  the  list  of  the  assembly  in  which  to  the  name 
de  Robespierre , Avocat , is  appended  this  note — Ce 
dernier  se  charge  de  parler  pour  tout  le  reste.  But 
of  this  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place. 

Another  important  trial  in  which  we  find  Robes- 
pierre engaged,  was  of  a nature  to  call  forth  all  the 
energies  and  susceptibilities  of  his  soul.  We  have 
seen  him  in  de  Vissery’s  case  defending  reason  against 
prejudice,  and  vindicating  the  empire  of  science  over 
the  base  and  barbarizing  intolerance  of  superstition. 
We  are  now  about  to  see  bim  defend  oppressed  and 
defrauded  innocence  against  private  rapacity  and 
governmental  tyranny.  The  circumstances  were  these — 

An  inhabitant  of  Hesdin,  named  Dupond,  had  been 

* Adolphus’s  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Vol.  ii.  p.  368. 
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the  victim  (by  what  means,  we  shall  see)  of  the  most 
infamous  spoliation.  Brother,  sister-in-law,  cousins, 
friends,  the  village  authorities,  great  personages — 
every  body  seemed  to  have  conspired  to  deprive  this 
unfortunate  man  of  his  fortune  and  liberty.  Having 
been  some  six  and  twenty  years  absent  from  his  native 
place,  the  aforesaid  parties  had  got  hold  of  his  inherit- 
ance, and  he,  upon  his  return  wished  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it.  His  just  demands  were  at  first  met  by 
silence,  then  by  promises,  next  by  shuffling  pretences, 
at  last  by  denial  and  litigation.  But  alarmed  at  the 
expense  and  annoyance  which  a protracted  suit  would 
entail,  and  still  more,  by  the  weakness  of  their  cause, 
the  relations  bethought  themselves  of  an  expeditious 
plan  for  getting  rid  of  their  difficulty,  and  of  the 
claimant  at  the  same  time.  It  was  to  solicit  a lettre 
de  cachet  against  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
deserted  from  the  king’s  army  when  a young  man, 
and  afterwards  served  under  foreign  powers  at  war 
with  France.  A clandestine  libel  was  got  up,  charging 
him  with  being  a libertine,  a fugitive,  and  an  out- 
law. From  patron  to  patron — from  one  protection  to 
another,  the  relations  at  last  got  access  to  the  minister, 
who,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  found  it 
more  convenient  to  trust  implicitly  to  the  word  of 
powerful  suitors,  than  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of 
the  party  persecuted.  A lettre  de  cachet  was  issued 
against  poor  Dupond,  and  he  was  locked  up  in  a 
provincial  bastile  at  Armentieres,  where  he  languished 
for  twelve  years.  Having  by  some  miraculous  chance 
got  liberated  from  that  den  of  infamy,  he  continued 
for  ten  years  more  to  solicit  justice,  but  without 
success.  At  length  he  applied  to  Robespierre,  and 
Robespierre  became  his  counsel  and  friend. 

I have  now  before  me  the  memorial  or  case  which 
Robespierre  drew  up  for  Dupond,  and  a more  forcibly- 
written  document  I have  seldom  perused.  For  lucid 
arrangement,  a clear  and  methodical  exposition  of 
facts  and  motives — searching  analytic  power,  and  a 
rich  vein  of  indignant  eloquence,  at  once  masculine 
and  florid — for  these  qualities  I deem  it  a model  for 
compositions  of  its  class.  The  greater  part  necessarily 
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relates  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Dupond’s  his- 
tory and  condition,  which,  however  interesting  at  the 
time  they  happened  and  to  the  parties  concerned,  are 
not  important  enough  to  be  recapitulated  here.  But 
the  latter  part  in  which  the  advocate,  after  establishing 
his  client’s  pretensions,  and  relating  the  various  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  entailed  upon  him  by  the  rapacity 
of  his  relations,  enters  upon  the  political  view  of  the 
question,  and  denounces  the  whole  system  of  lettres 
de  cachet,  state-prisons,  and  irresponsible  tyranny — 
this  part  of  the  memorial  is  worth  preserving,  not 
only  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  to  show  the  uniformity 
of  sentiment  and  the  consistency  of  character  which 
marked  Robespierre’s  conduct  at  every  epoch  of  his 
life.  Who,  that  reads  the  following  string  of  interro- 
gatories, will  fail  to  recognize  in  the  then  humble 
practitioner  of  Arras  the  future  ruler  of  the  Con- 
vention? 

“ Was  it  essential  to  the  royal  authority  that  every 
man  in  place  should  be  able  to  reply  by  lettres  de 
cachet  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  offended  his  self- 
love,  to  the  pretensions  of  those  who  had  rights  to 
claim  against  him,  to  the  complaints  of  those  whom 
he  had  oppressed  ? 

“ Was  it  essential  to  the  royal  authority  that  theolo- 
gical quarrels  should  become  a motive  for  imprisoning, 
by  arbitrary  orders,  eighty  thousand  citizens  ?* 

“ Was  it  essential  to  the  royal  authority  that  the 
revenue-farmers  should  be  armed  with  the  formidable 
power  of  precipitating  into  dungeons,  without  any 
form  of  trial,  any  unfortunate  whom  they  suspected 
of  fraud,  without  being  able  to  get  him  condemned  by 
the  magistrates  ? 

“ Was  it  essential  to  the  royal  authority  that  truth , 
which  is  always  the  first  want  of  kings,  and  often  their 
first  desire , should  be  eternally  banished  from  their 
presence  by  the  guilty  intriguers,  who  classed  eloquence 
and  virtue  in  the  rank  of  state  crimes  ? 

“ Was  it  essential  to  the  royal  authority  that  faith- 

* This  was  the  number  of  state  prisoners  made  in  the 
Jansenist  affair. 
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less  wives  should  be  able  to  conclude  in  the  arms  of  a 
paramour  in  credit , the  abominable  treaty  which  was 
to  assign  them  the  rifled  property  and  liberty  of  their 
husbands  ? 

“ Was  it  essential  to  the  royal  authority  that  cor- 
ruption and  venality  should  hold,  as  it  were,  public 
offices  in  which  cupidity,  vengeance,  and  debauchery 
made  an  open  traffic  of  the  existence  of  the  citizens  ? 

“Was  it  essential  to  the  royal  authority  that  we 
should  witness  amongst  us  an  event  unheard  of  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race — individuals  armed  with 
letires  de  cachet , in  blank,  which  they  could  fill  up 
at  pleasure  with  the  names  of  persons  they  chose  to 
hate  or  suspect,  holding  in  their  pocket-books  the 
destiny  of  several  human  beings,  and  thus  reviving 
the  memory  of  those  authors  of  proscriptions,  whose 
hands  traced  out,  by  way  of  amusement,  either  the 
life  or  death  of  a multitude  of  Romans?”  Pursuing 
this  animated  strain,  the  advocate  puts  into  his  client’s 
memorial  the  following  artful  but  just  and  touching 
appeal  to  the  clemency  of  Louis  XVI.,  against  the 
oppressions  exercised  in  his  name  by  his  ministers  and 
servants. 

“ Behold,  however,  the  history  of  lettres  de  cachet 
antecedent  to  the  reign  which,  may  we  hope,  is  to  end 
our  calamities.  If,  since  that  epoch,  those  monstrous 
disorders  have  diminished,  would  not  my  example 
alone  (Dupond’s)  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  even  the  justest  of  princes  to  afford  protec- 
tion against  them,  unless  by  an  absolute  interdiction  of 
these  arbitrary  punishments?  Ah,  sire! — when,  in 
your  sacred  name,  I was  plunged  into  an  abode  of 
horrors,  there  still  escaped  from  my  heart  this  cry, 
uttered  by  so  many  other  unfortunates,  4 Oh , could  our 
king  only  know  that  /’ — so  well  was  I convinced  that 
the  knowledge  of  my  person  and  cause  had  never  reached 
beyond  some  few  intriguing  subordinates,  who  abuse 
your  confidence.  But  what  are  private  injustices, 
after  all,  in  comparison  with  those  disastrous  events 
in  which,  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  justice,  the  mag- 
nanimous defenders  of  the  laws,  the  champions  of  the 
country, but,  no ! let  us  bury  in  oblivion 
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those  too  recent  crimes  of  t-he  real  enemies  of  the  king 
and  kingdom ; or,  rather,  let  us  recal  the  re- 

membrance of  them,  to  render  everlasting  gratitude  to 
the  monarch  whose  generous  heart  has  found  in  this 
last  excess  of  an  oppressive  system  a sublime  motive 
for  accelerating  its  fall,  and  for  raising  on  its  ruins 
the  security  of  individuals  and  the  nation’s  prosperity. 

“ Come,  then,  sire;  come  into  those  solemn  comitia* 
where  all  your  glory  and  virtues  ought  to  be  displayed 
in  the  presence  of  fifty  nations  united  under  your  laws ; 
plead  in  person  the  august  cause  of  humanity  against 
the  prejudices  which  would  still  perpetuate  that  ty- 
rannic usage.  Come  in  your  proper  person  to  en- 
lighten the  misguided  minds,  or  to  confound  the  per- 
verse hearts  which  should  dare  to  allege,  in  favour  of 
lettres  de  cachet , the  pretext,  so  often  exposed,  of 
their  necessity  to  prevent  crimes,  and  preserve  the 
honour  of  families.” 

******** 

From  the  particular  question  of  state  prisons,  the 
advocate  passes  to  the  more  general  and  important  one 
of  organic  change.  The  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  being  then  a matter  decided  on,  the  abolition 
of  lettres  de  cachet  was  but  one  of  the  many  amelio- 
rations to  which  the  people  looked  forward.  But 
before  any  effective  reforms  could  take  place,  the  mil- 
lions interested  in  them  must  have  a controlling  voice 
in  the  new  legislation.  Conscious  of  this,  Robespierre 
is  resolved  not  to  let  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
Dupond’s  case  escape  without  an  effort  to  turn  it  to 
the  general  account.  Accordingly,  with  the  tact  pecu- 
liar to  his  profession,  he  contrives  to  make  the  cause 
of  his  client  the  cause  of  France,  by  showing  that  it 
was  but  one  of  the  thousand  inevitable  effects  of  ir- 
responsible rule.  After  disposing  of  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  case,  he  connects  the  abuse  of  state 
prisons  with  abuses  in  general,  and  abuses  in  general 
with  politics  in  general,  until  he  imperceptibly  arrives 
at  the  great  question  of  constitutional  reform,  and  then 

* It  will  be  perceived  that  this  memorial  was  got  up  during 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  preparations  for  convoking  the 
States-General. 
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closes  with  a vehement  peroration,  in  which  he  pre- 
sents a glowing  picture  of  the  future  prosperity  of 
France  when  she  shall  be  governed  by  the  wise  and 
popular  laws  he  anticipates  from  the  new  regime. 
Elevated  by  his  subject,  and  perhaps  desiring  that  the 
chief  of  the  state  should  take  up  the  work  of  national 
regeneration,  he  proceeds  to  engage  him  to  the  task  by 
an  artful  strain  of  panegyric,  which,  being  addressed 
rather  to  wbat  the  king  is  expected  to  do  than  to  any- 
thing he  has  done , may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
lesson  or  instruction , (teaching  him  what  his  people 
will  expect,)  though  disguised  under  the  respectful 
form  of  eulogy  and  compliment.  He  also  takes  occa- 
sion to  compliment  some  few  personages  whom  the 
common  opinion  of  the  time  signalized  as  friendly  to 
the  national  cause.  Thus  we  find  him  making  honour- 
able mention  of  Monsieur  the  king’s  brother,  the 
minister  Necker,  and  Despremenil.  This  was  as  it 
should  be.  These  parties,  however  obnoxious  their 
subsequent  conduct  rendered  them  in  the  revolution, 
were  then  known  only  for  their  occasional  liberality 
and  opposition  to  ministers;  and  it  was  equally  just 
and  politic  to  give  them  credit  for  what  they  had  done, 
as  well  as  to  stimulate  others  to  follow  their  example. 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  this  part  of  the 
memorial : the  reader  in  perusing  it  will  need  to  bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  written  under  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, when  reform  was  only  beginning  to  be  talked 
of ; and,  above  all,  that  it  is  language  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  oppressed  petitioner,  imploring  justice 
and  mercy  at  the  king’s  hands. 

“ Oh,  what  a bright  day  will  be  that,  sire,  upon 
which  those  principles,  engraven  on  your  majesty’s 
heart — proclaimed,  moreover,  by  his  august  lips — 
shall  receive  the  inviolable  sanction  of  the  first  of 
European  nations !— the  day  on  which,  not  content 
with  guaranteeing  this  one  blessing  to  your  nation, 
you  will  further  sacrifice  to  it  every  other  abuse — 
abuses  which  are  now  the  source  of  so  many  crimes 
and  calamities ! Another  sovereign  might  limit  his 
ambition  to  restoring  and  consolidating  the  old,  vene- 
rated maxims  which  protect  the  secure  possession  of 
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property ; he  might  believe  that  he  had  accomplished 
all,  if  he  succeeded  in  re-opening  the  channels  of 
national  riches,  by  securing  commerce  against  panics, 
and  giving  renewed  life  to  languishing  agriculture. 
But  the  glory  of  procuring  us  all  the  treasures  of 
abundance,  of  embellishing  your  reign  with  all  the 
parade  and  enjoyments  of  luxury : these  and  the  like 
successes,  which  appear  to  vulgar  politicians  the 
masterpiece  and  climax  of  human  wisdom,  are  far 
from  being  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  august 
mission  which  heaven  and  your  own  heart  have  as- 
signed to  you.  To  lead  men  to  happiness  through 
virtue , and  to  virtue  by  a legislation  founded  on  the 
immutable  principles  of  moral  justice , and  framed 
so  as  to  re-establish  human  nature  in  all  its  rights , 
and  in  all  its  primitive  dignity ; to  renew  the  im- 
mortal compact  which  is  to  bind  man  to  his  Creator • 
and  to  his  fellow- creatures,  by  extirpating  all  the 
causes  of  oppression  and  tyranny  which  now  plant, 
throughout  the  world,  fear,  distrust,  pride,  mean- 
ness, selfishness,  hatred,  cupidity,  together  with  all 
the  vices  that  lure  men  away  from  the  end  assigned 
to  society  by  the  Eternal  Legislator : behold,  sire , 
the  glorious  mission  to  which  you  are  called . And 
even  though  this  sublime  vocation  had  not  been 
written  in  the  universal  law  addressed  to  all  man- 
kind without  distinction,  and  commanding  each  of 
them  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power  to  his  fellow- 
beings — or  in  the  particular  law  still  more  peremp- 
torily prescribed  to  all  rulers  of  states,  with  a view 
to  guide  them  by  the  surest  route  to  the  end  for  which 
alone  they  are  instituted ; yet  must  it  be  sufficiently 
manifested  in  those  actual  circumstances  of  the 
country  which  Providence  has  long  since  prepared, 
to  render  easy  for  you  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  and  difficult  work,  which  the  most  illustrious 
sovereigns  of  the  world — your  predecessors — have 
not  been  able  to  execute. 

“ Antoninus  and  Marcus-Aurelius,  ashamed  of 
the  absolute  power  concentred  in  their  hands,  wished 
to  confine  it  within  the  bounds  of  justice,  by  restoring 
to  the  Homans  their  ancient  assemblies,  with  the  right 
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of  deciding,  by  their  own  act,  upon  all  questions  and 
objects  that  concerned  their  well-being;  but  the 
Romans,  brutalized  by  the  reigns  of  the  Tiberiuses, 
the  Neroes,  the  Caligulas,  &c.,  &c.,  had  not  the  spirit 
to  exercise  that  inalienable  privilege,  and  Marcus- 
Aurelius  and  Antoninus  saw  with  pain  that  their  per- 
sonal virtues  could  yield  their  degraded  subjects  nc 
other  benefit  than  a partial  mitigation  of  their  suffer- 
ing, and  even  that  only  during  the  brief  continuance  of 
their  own  reigns. 

“ Not  to  travel  out  of  our  own  history,  Charle- 
magne, whom  nature  had  made  too  great  a man  to  be 
content  with  the  miserable  honour  of  ruling  an  en- 
slaved people,  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  and  his 
mission  to  regenerate  the  nation  of  the  Franks,  by 
consigning  to  it  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  the  legis- 
lative power  which  was  its  natural  right;  and  his 
reign  was  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  our  annals.  Bui 
Charlemagne  stood  alone,  as  it  were,  in  the  age  he 
lived ; for  soon  after  his  death,  the  august  edifice  ol 
liberty  which  his  genius  had  reared  and  sustained, 
succumbed  beneath  the  aggressions  of  violence  and 
the  vices  of  barbarism. 

“ Henry  IV.,  worthy  of  realizing  the  conceptions  of 
Marcus- Aurelius  and  Charlemagne,  desired  to  govern 
France  only  on  the  like  conditions;  he  had  even 
solemnly  declared  to  the  assembled  nation  that  its 
councils  and  deliberations  would  be  always  the  basis 

and  rule  of  his  administration, and  he 

perished ! For,  after  all,  the  age  that  produced  the 
parricides  of  Henry , was  not  made  to  possess  him, 
nor  worthy  to  receive  at  his  hands,  the  sacred  gift  of 
liberty. 

“ To  whom  then  sire,  was  this  legacy  reserved,  which 
the  soul  of  the  great  Henry,  expiring  beneath  the 
poignard  of  fanaticism  and  treason,  bequeathed  to  all 
his  royal  successors — to  wit,  the  re-establishment  oj 
the  happiness  and  liberty  of  the  French  ? It  was 
not  under  the  administration  of  the  despotic  and 
sanguinary  prelate,*  who  soon  after  seated  himself  on 


* Cardinal  llichlieu. 
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the  steps  of  his  throne,  that  this  glorious  testament 
was  to  be  executed;  it  was  not  under  the  reign  of 
that  celebrated  monarch,*  who  crushed  the  nation 
beneath  the  weight  of  his  victories,  of  his  reverses, 
and  his  magnificence. 

“ It  was  to  you,  sire,  that  was  reserved  the  achieve- 
ment of  a revolution  which  Henry  and  Charlemagne 
attempted,  but  which  was  not  yet  practicable  in  the 
times  they  lived.  To  ensure  that  felicity  to  you,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  harvest  prepared  and  ma- 
tured by  all  the  ages  that  have  preceded  our  time. 
It  was  necessary  that  human  reason , roused  from 
its  long  slumber  by  the  crimes  and  excesses  of  igno- 
rance, extended  and  fortified  by  discoveries  unknown 
to  past  ages , by  astonishing  revolutions  that  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  globe , and  encouraged  by  a 
thousand  local  causes  continually  animating  its  exer- 
tions, should  gradually  revive  and  diffuse  amongst 
us  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  public  morality, 
too  long  misunderstood , and  of  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity, almost  entirely  forgotten. 

“ It  was  necessary  that  the  most  interesting  nation 
that  ever  existed  on  the  score  of  character — it  was 
necessary  that  this  nation,  tossed  to  and  fro  for  cen- 
turies from  despotism  to  anarchy,  and  from  anarchy 
to  despotism,  should  have  experienced  every  variety 
and  degree  of  calamity,  in  proportion  as  it  changed 
its  manners  and  its  prejudices ; and  nevertheless,  after 
all  these  vicissitudes,  gentle  and  courteous  as  mag- 
nanimous, equally  the  foe  of  licentiousness  and  ser- 
vitude, opposing  to  events  the  most  alarming  only  the 
imposing  voice  of  honour  and  the  divine  authority  of 
reason, — it  was  indisputable,  1 say,  that  this  nation 
should  feel  the  necessity  of  seeking  repose  in  the  fixed 
principles  of  a just  and  reasonable  legislation , under 
the  auspices  of  a monarch  who,  himself  tormented,  if 
I may  dare  so  speak,  by  the  imperious  need  of  ter- 
minating its  misfortunes,  and  indignant  at  the  obstacles 
that  had  thwarted  the  prayer  of  his  heart,  should  have 
discovered  by  his  own  experience,  that  to  render  it 
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happy,  he  must  no  longer  look  to  any  other  resource 
than  the  nation  itself. 

“The  present  is  perhaps  the  only  favourable  moment 
which  may  be  vouchsafed  us  by  the  benignant  Being 
who  rules  the  destinies  of  empires ; and  if  we  let  it 
escape,  it  may  be  perhaps  his  pleasure  to  punish  our 
neglect  by  fresh  troubles  and  desolations.  Ah ! sire, 
hasten  to  seize  this  golden  opportunity ; take  pity  on 
an  illustrious  nation  that  loves  you,  and  cause  that 
there  may  exist  at  least  one  happy  people  in  the 
world.” 

This  memorial  was  Robespierre's  last  judicial  effort 
in  Artois.  Its  success  was  astonishing.  The  entire 
public  became  interested  for  Dupond ; his  suit  pre- 
vailed, and  reparation  ample,  though  tardy,  was  done 
him  for  his  long  sufferings.  Besides  being  restored 
to  his  property,  he  had  compensation  awarded  him  for 
the  long  term  during  which  his  relations  had  appro- 
priated the  proceeds. 

But  if  the  issue  was  fortunate  for  the  client  it  was 
doubly  so  for  the  advocate.  Its  appearance  at  Arras 
was  a veritable  event.  Never  before  had  such  freedom 
of  language  been  witnessed  at  the  bar,  and  never  had 
so  many  subjects  of  general  interest  been  embodied  in 
a special  case.  It  was  on  the  one  hand  a powerful 
and  successful  appeal  in  behalf  of  an  injured  indi- 
vidual, and  on  the  other  a political  essay  on  existing 
abuses  which  interested  the  whole  community.  To  the 
advocate  it  yielded  a recompense  sweeter  than  even 
Dupond’s  benedictions — it  removed  the  few  obstacles 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  his  election  to  the  States-General. 
For  this  reason  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  epochs 
in  his  life. 

As  to  the  extracts  quoted,  I have  translated  them 
not  so  much  on  account  of  any  intrinsic  merit  they 
possess,  as  because  they  belong  to  Robespierre’s  earlier 

(productions,  which  are  hardly  known  in  this  country, 
and  almost  as  little  known  in  his  own.  Yet,  if  we 
would  rightly  appreciate  the  man,  they  ought  to  be 
known  and  consulted.  They  are  essential  auxiliaries 
to  our  judgment,  in  as  much  as  they  enable  us  to 
compare  him  with  himself  at  various  distinct  epochs — 
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to  compare  him  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  with 
what  he  showed  himself  under  another — and  thence 
to  conclude  what  portion  of  his  conduct  we  ought  to 
ascribe  to  himself,  and  what  to  the  fatality  of  the 
times  and  circumstances  in  which  he  acted.  Thus, 
if  we  compare  the  academician  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
with  the  practitioner  of  Arras,  and  again  the  practi- 
tioner of  Arras  with  the  legislator  of  the  Convention, 
and  all  three  with  the  reputed  ruler  of  the  terrible 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  we  shall  discover  a per- 
fect identity  of  character — the  same  consistency  of 
conduct — the  same  uniformity  of  views  and  sentiments 
— pervading  every  part  of  his  life.  And  if  the  results 
or  effects  are  different  at  one  epoch  from  those  at 
another,  we  shall  discover  the  cause  to  be,  not  in  the 
man  himself,  but  in  the  circumstances  and  parties  that 
surrounded  him.  In  other  words  we  shall  find  him 
evincing  at  every  stage  of  his  life,  the  same  burning 
desire  to  see  Prance  regenerated,  and  mankind  made 
happy — the  same  democratic  views  and  sentiments  as 
to  the  means  by  which  such  consummation  was  to  be 
brought  about — the  same  ready  disposition  to  render 
every  situation  he  filled,  every  office  he  administered, 
subservient  to  that  one  great  end.  Whether  it  be  a 
thesis  he  writes  at  college — a law-case  he  draws  up 
for  a client — an  inaugural  address  to  the  Academy  of 
Arras — a prize  essay  for  a Society  of  Arts,  &c. — a 
speech  at  the  Jacobin  Club— a manifesto  to  the  Com- 
mune or  to  the  Electors  of  Paris — a report  from  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  or  a projet  of  law  to  the 
Convention — in  each  and  all  we  find  him  governed  by 
the  samfe  ruling  passion— in  each  and  all  there  breathes 
but  the  one  identical  spirit— the  spirit  of  philanthropy 
incarnate  in  democracy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Remarks  on  Robespierre’s  forensic  Reputation — Mr.  Adolphus 
and  the  legal  Profession — Robespierre  in  his  Family  Circle 
— -his  Sister — his  social  Character — Les  Rosatis  of  Arras 
— the  Carnots,  M.  de  Fosseux,  &c. — Character  of  Les 
Rosatis — Robespierre  a Songster  and  a Poet — His  Plea- 
sures no  bar  to  his  Reform  Projects — Thoughts  on  Re- 
formers, honest  and  dishonest  — Robespierre  a zealous 
Reformer — Literary  Societies  in  France — their  Effects  on 
the  Revolution — Rousseau  and  the  Society  of  Dijon — the 
Academy  of  Arras — Robespierre  admitted  a Member — 
Prize  Question  by  the  Society  of  Metz — Robespierre  obtains 
the  second  Prize — his  Essay,  and  Lacretelle’s  Critique  of 
it — Extracts  proving  his  Humanity  and  Eloquence,  &c. — 
is  a Candidate  for  another  Prize — Panegyric  of  Gresset — is 
complimented  by  the  President  of  the  Academy  of  Arras — 
Buonarroti  and  M.  de  Fosseux,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I passed,  without  regarding 
the  chronological  order  of  events,  from  the  case  of  the 
electric-conductors  to  that  of  M.  Dupond,  although  an 
interval  of  some  years  actually  separated  the  two 
causes.  I have  placed  them  in  juxta-position,  because, 
although  Robespierre  appears  to  have  had  a consider- 
able practice  at  Arras,  they  are  the  only  two  causes 
with  which  I have  been  able  to  find  his  name  con- 
nected, and  certainly  the  two  which  most  contributed 
to  his  provincial  fame.  Mr.  Adolphus  deems  it  omin- 
ous that  there  should  be  “ no  trace  of  his  professional 
employment  except  in  one  solitary  instance.”  I have 
shown  traces  of  it  in  two , but  whether  it  were  one  or 
twenty,  1 should  no  more  share  in  Mr.  Adolphus’s 
surprise  than  I subscribe  to  his  accuracy.  What  know 
we,  here  in  London,  of  the  professional  employment  of 
country  barristers  in  England  ? Or,  what  will  be 
known  forty  years  hence  of  that  of  even  the  present 
lions  of  our  metropolitan  bar — the  Sugdens,  and  Scar- 
letts,  and  Broughams,  and  Wildes,  and  Folletts,  and 
Pollocks,  and  Talfords,  and  Campbells,  and  the  hosts 
of  other  distinguished  barristers  who  are  now  the 
glory  of  Westminster?  Had  it  not  been  for  the  state 
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trials  of  1798  we  should  know  little,  now-a-days,  of 
the  professional  employment  of  John  Philpot  Curran. 
The  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  will  probably  be  the  only 
trace  left,  forty  years  hence,  of  Henry  Brougham’s  pro- 
fessional employment ; unless  indeed,  what  is  more  than 
probable,  that  conceited  personage  should  treat  the 
public  to  an  autobiography . In  like  manner  the 
professional  employment  of  the  Campbells,  and  Sugdens, 
and  Talfords,  &c.  will  be  hereafter  known  only  in  so 
far  as  they  may  have  had  reference  to  subjects  of  gene- 
ral interest.  Had  the  cases  of  M.  de  Vissery  and  M. 
Dupond  been  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence  affecting 
only  those  individuals  themselves,  it  is  certain  they 
would  have  been  long  since  buried  in  the  same  oblivion 
with  the  rest  of  Robespierre’s  professional  labours ; 
but  being  cases  of  public  and  general  interest — cases 
which  concerned  every  lover  of  science,  and  every  hater 
of  arbitrary  power — they  have  naturally  survived  the 
occasions  that  gave  them  birth,  and  transmitted  to  us 
in  the  name  and  person  of  Robespierre,  not  the  mere 
egal  adviser  of  De  Vissery  and  Dupond,  but  the  advo- 
cate of  science  and  the  denouncer  of  state  prisons  and 
le tires  de  cachet.  Had  Robespierre  lived  to  write  his 
own  history,  we  should  doubtless  have  “ traces  ” 
enough  to  satisfy  even  Mr.  Adolphus,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  evidence,  we  can  only  infer  the  fact  from 
Robespierre’s  reputation  and  standing.  That  these  will 
suffice  to  warrant  the  conclusion  is  indirectly  admitted 
by  Mr.  Adolphus,  for  in  the  very  next  page  we  find 
him  confess  that  Robespierre  succeeded  “ not  only  in 
being  returned  to  the  States-General  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Tiers-Etat , but  in  being  permitted  to  com- 
pose, in  the  name  of  his  constituents , the  Cahiers  or 
instructions  for  himself  and  his  co-deputies”  What 
British  lawyer  of  the  present  day  could  produce  a 
prouder  testimonial  than  this?  And,  be  it  remem- 
bered, Robespierre  was  without  rank  or  fortune,  and 
only  twenty-nine  years  old  at  the  epoch  alluded  to. 
Need  we  a more  complete  answer  to  the  vilifiers  of 
Robespierre’s  intellect  than  this  single  authenticated  fact, 
admitted  by  Mr.  Adolphus  himself? — Having  viewed 
Robespierre  in  his  professional  walk,  let  us  now  con- 
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template  him  in  his  social  circle,  and  in  those  hours 
of  leisure  which  he  devoted  to  his  favourite  pursuits, 
ethics  and  politics;  and  this  brings  me  back  to  the 
period  of  his  return  to  Arras  from  Paris. 

His  memorial  on  the  conductors — so  soon  following 
his  collegiate  honours — caused  his  society  to  be  courted, 
and  procured  him  the  notice  of  distinguished  indivi- 
duals. Cardinal  Rohan,  a zealous  patron  of  men  of 
genius,  corresponded  with  him.  The  two  Carnots,  the 
elder  of  whom  was  afterwards  so  famous  in  the  revo- 
lution, became  his  intimate  friends.  M.  Posseux,  his 
old  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Louis  le  Grand,  but  who 
was  then  at  Arras,  cultivated  his  acquaintance  and 
shared  his  convivial  pleasures.  This  part  of  his  life 
is  thus  described  by  the  author  of  the  Autobiography, 
who,  doubtless,  had  his  information  from  Charlotte 
Robespierre. 

“ My  chambers  got  into  vogue,  and  business  crowded 
on  me;  my  life  was  one  of  enjoyment  and  happiness; 
my  sister  resided  with  me,  and  manifested  for  me,  as 
she  has  always  done,  the  tenderest  affection.  Her 
gentle  and  generous  heart,  her  tolerating  and  enlight- 
ened piety,  the  purity  of  her  manners  had  gained  for 
her  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  that  knew  her,  and 
made  her  every  day  dearer  and  dearer  to  me.  Some 
friends  after  my  own  heart  shared  our  intimacy ; their 
perfect  trust-worthiness  permitted  me  to  communicate 
freely  the  ideas  which  fermented  in  my  head ; and 
whether  it  was  that  I had  influenced  their  conviction, 
.or  that  the  same  course  of  reflection  had  led  them  to 
the  like  conclusions,  there  resulted  between  us  a per- 
fect community  of  sentiments  on  political  subjects. 

“ Amongst  the  persons  whose  society  I most  shared, 
and  whose  dispositions  were  most  congenial  to  my 
own,  I ought  to  name  the  two  brothers  Carnot,  who 
now  represent  the  electors  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Both  distinguished  officers  of 
genius,  they  shone  at  that  epoch  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  patriotism,  and  their  patriotism  has  never  belied 
itself.  The  elder,  a man  of  superior  merit,  has  pub- 
lished a remarkable  work  on  gunnery  and  fortification. 
His  actual  labours  show  that  he  is  profoundly  versed 
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in  every  department  of  military  science,  and  that  to 
know  how  to  direct  the  operations  of  an  army  does 
not  necessarily  require  a man  to  have  been  a general. 
But  what  the  public  are,  and  will  perhaps  remain, 
ignorant  of  (on  account  of  the  grave  character  im- 
pressed on  Carnot  by  his  habits  of  public  business)  is 
that  he  composes  very  pretty  verses — even  love  stanzas 
and  drinking  songs.  ***** 

Our  customary  meetings  with  the  persons  I have  just 
named,  and  some  other  young  people  brought  up  in 
the  same  ideas,  became  more  and  more  frequent ; to 
bind  them  closer  together,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  them  a character  of  solemnity  and  mystery  which 
might  impose  on  weak  minds,  I conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  our  society  into  a sort  of  masonic  lodge.  As- 
sociations of  that  description  were  then  tolerated,  or  at 
least  the  government  connived  at  them,  not  wishing  as 
it  were,  to  see  the  danger  which  menaced  it  from  that 
quarter.”  Such  a society  was  in  fact  formed  at 
Arras,  the  members  of  which  wore  and  conferred 
crowns  of  roses , whence  they  called  themselves  Les 
Rosatis.  In  appearance,  it  was  a sort  of  festive  club, 
half-literary  and  half-bacchanalian,  that  met  to  make 
merry  and  versify  in  honour  of  wine  and  gallantry;  but 
its  real  though  disguised  character  was  that  of  a mixed 
society,  in  which,  whilst  the  young  and  thoughtless 
met  for  festive  purposes  only,  the  sober  and  reflecting 
met  for  mutual  instruction,  and  to  aid  one  another  in 
creating  a new  public  opinion  against  the  reigning 
misgovernment.  Such  at  least  was  the  object  of 
Robespierre  and  its  other  principal  members. 

The  very  form  and  title  of  this  society  involved  a 
bitter  irony  on  the  government.  It  said,  in  effect,  to 
the  ruling  powers,  “ Since  you  will  not  permit  French- 
men to  meet  openly,  like  freemen,  to  discuss  their 
rights — since  you  will  countenance  no  associations  but 
those  formed  to  degrade  themselves  or  others — we  will 
accommodate  ourselves  to  your  taste  by  assuming  the 
mask  of  folly  and  the  garb  of  dissipation.  We  will 
avoid  the  proscribed  arena  of  politics,  and  retire  to  the 
halls  of  banquet,  dance,  and  song ; there,  with  wreaths 
of  roses  round  our  brows,  and  redolent  of  the  mingled 
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perfume  of  flowers  and  potations,  we  will  toast  Baccnus 
and  Venus,  and  send  the  song  and  bumper  round 
without  thought  of  to-morrow,  without  other  care 
than  that  of  prolonging  our  orgies.”  Such  was  the 
exterior  the  society  was  obliged  to  wear,  in  order  to 
reconcile  itself  to  the  authorities;  but  beneath  that 
exterior  it  concealed  an  organized  conspiracy  against 
the  very  aristocratic  sybarites  it  pretended  to  imitate, 
and  whom  it  regarded  with  horror  as  usurpers  of  the 
people’s  rights.  To  carry  on  the  disguise,  the  mem- 
bers conformed  to  the  apparent  end  of  the  institution ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  met  and  banquetted,  caroused  and 
made  merry.  The  god  of  wine  and  the  goddess  of 
love,  the  nymphs  and  the  graces,  old  Silenus  himself 
and  the  whole  baggage  of  mythology,  were  put  in 
requisition  to  call  forth  the  poetic  powers  of  the 
society,  as  well  as  to  inspire  and  diversify  its  revels ; 
but  while,  by  this  means,  all  the  gravest  personages  of* 
the  city — including  magistrates,  judges,  lawyers,  and 
even  priests — were  induced  to  countenance,  and  were 
even  attracted  into  the  body  of,  the  Rosatis , where 
they  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  conferring  crowns 
of  roses,  the  principal  members,  including  Robespierre 
and  his  brother  reformers,  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
inculcating  their  favourite  principles,  and  of  giving 
the  society  a political  turn.  For  this  purpose,  par- 
ticular days  were  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  graver 
subjects.  At  first,  they  discussed  only  abstract  ques- 
tions, or  theories  having  no  direct  bearing  on  exist- 
ing abuses.  By  degrees  they  extended  their  inquiries 
to  the  practical  application  of  those  theories,  and  that 
brought  them  into  immediate  contact  with  the  abuses 
to  be  remedied.  Thence  arose  the  further  inquiry, 
how  to  remedy  them,  and  what  means  of  operation 
were  left  to  the  people.  Then  followed,  of  course,  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  citizen,  till,  at  last,  the  society 
became  a veritable  and  active  auxiliary  to  the  revolu- 
tion which  was  then  being  prepared  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  France. 

But  while  the  reformers  made  politics  their  main 
object,  they  participated  in  all  the  gaieties  and  inno- 
cent mirth  of  the  society.  A jovial  song  by  Carnot, 
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entitled  Les  Car  et  les  Mais , is  remembered  with 
pleasure ; and  Charlotte  Robespierre  has  preserved  an 
extempore  song,  with  which  her  brother  regaled  the 
society  on  the  occasion  of  his  admission.  It  is  really 
so  curious  to  see  the  terrible  Maximilian  of  the  guillo- 
tine, under  his  softer  name  of  Isidore,  crowned  with 
roses,  and  singing  des  couplets  galans  et  spirituels  to 
Messieurs  les  Rosatis,  that,  if  Laponneraye  had  done 
the  public  no  other  service,  we  ought  to  thank  him 
for  having  published  this  anecdote,  and  a copy  of  the 
song.  Of  the  latter,  which  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix, (letter  A)  the  first  stanza  runs  thus — I present 
it  rather  as  a moral  curiosity  than  on  account  of  its 
poetic  merits — 

“ Remercimens  d Messieurs  de  la  Societe  des  Rosatis, 

**  Air. — Resisle  moi,  Bells  Aspasie. 

“ Je  vois  l’epine  avec  la  rose 

Dans  .les  bouquets  que  vous  m’offrez ; 

Et  lorsque  vous  me  celebrez, 

Yos  vers  decouragent  ma  prose. — 

Tout  qu’on  me  (lit  de  charmant, 

Messieurs,  a droit  de  me  confondre — 

La  rose  est  votre  compliment ; 

L’epine  est  la  loi  d’y  repondre  !”* 

“ Pas  si  bete ,”  says  the  Quarterly,  “ for  a convivial 
improvisation” ! 

These  little  anecdotes  are  worth  recording,  were  it 
only  for  the  moral  reflections  they  suggest.  It  has 
been  always  the  practice  of  writers  in  the  pay  or 
interests  of  aristocracy  to  exhibit  reformers  as  an 
unsocial,  morose  race,  who,  because  their  own  souls 
are  not  attuned  to  pleasure,  would  proscribe  all  inno- 
cent and  joyous  amusements.  No  grosser  fraud  than 
this  can  be  practised  on  the  people.  Reformers,  like 
all  other  men,  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances.  If 
fortune  has  given  them  the  means  of  pleasure,  they 
enjoy  it,  like  other  men;  but  when  they  are  poor  and 
oppressed,  (which  is  generally  the  case,)  they  have  no 

* Anotner  of  the  songs  composed  by  Robespierre  for  the 
society  of  Les  Rosatis  will  also  be  foiuxd  in  the  Appendix, 
(letter  B.) 
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pleasures  to  enjoy,  and  that  is  the  very  circumstance 
which  makes  them  reformers.  When  a man  is  oppressed 
and  poverty-stricken,  without  any  fault  of  his  own 
— when  he  sees  the  wealth  he  creates  forcibly  wrested 
from  his  own  family,  and  converted  into  the  means 
of  enjoyment  for  others — aye,  to  pamper  the  very 
parties  who  oppress,  rob,  and  close  the  doors  of 
enjoyment  against,  himself — when  a man  finds  him- 
self in  this  condition,  with  the  full  consciousness 
of  the  injustice  he  suffers,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  can  be  other  than  fierce  and  gloomy  - minded 
towards  the  society  which  oppresses  him,  but  that  cir- 
cumstance, so  far  from  proving  that  he  is  unsocial  or 
antipathetic  to  pleasure,  proves  exactly  the  reverse; 
for  the  more  intensely  a man  feels  his  privations,  and 
the  more  vehemently  he,  in  consequence,  pursues 
reform,  the  stronger  is  the  presumption,  that  his 
natural  organization  has  given  him  more  than  the 
average  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  The 
argument  applies  equally  to  dishonest  reformers,  as  to 
honest  ones,  but  there  is  always  this  difference  between 
the  two : the  honest  reformer  asks  no  enjoyments  but 
what  he  is  willing  to  earn,  and  foe  will  go  without 
enjoyments  rather  than  get  them  at  other  people’s 
expense;  whereas,  the  dishonest  reformer  cares  not, 
by  what  means,  or  at  whose  expense  he  gets  them, 
provided  he  does  get  them,  being  equally  regardless 
as  the  anti-reformer  himself,  of  the  rights  and  enjoy- 
ments of  others.  The  honest  reformer  is  at  all  times 
consistent  with  himself,  because  he  is  always  governed 
by  principle  and  conscience.  If  he  be  rich,  he  enjoys 
himself,  and  wishes  to  enable  others  to  do  the  same, 
never  taking  into  account  whether  justice  to  them 
may  or  may  not  lead  to  a diminution  of  his  own  comforts. 
If  he  be  poor,  he  seeks  the  enjoyments  he  wants,  but 
he  seeks  them  through  equitable  means.  He  asks 
no  exclusive  advantages — he  demands  nothing  for 
himself  that  he  does  not  equally  claim  for  all  others 
similarly  conditioned,  and  neither  for  himself  or  them 
does  he  require  pleasures  which  would  deprive  others 
of  their  legitimate  proportion.  His  motto  is — do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you. 
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The  dishonest  reformer,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  con- 
sistent a moment  longer  than  suits  his  purposes, 
because  his  only  governing  motive  is  self-interest  or 
convenience.  Accordingly,  let  some  exclusive  advan- 
tage only  present  itself,  and  farewell,  for  him,  the 
general  advantage ! Such  men  are  reformers  only 
from  the  accident  of  position,  for  the  instant  they 
can  better  their  own  condition  they  become  anti- 
reformers, and  persecute  the  very  parties  with  whom 
they  acted  before.  In  short,  the  dishonest  reformer 
and  the  anti-reformer  are  the  same  person  under 
opposite  circumstances — for  let  them  only  interchange 
conditions,  and  forthwith  they  will  exchange  characters. 

Robespierre,  like  all  men,  loved  pleasure  for  him- 
self, but,  unlike  the  vulgar  herd  of  men,  he  desired 
it  also  for  others.  The  improvisation  just  quoted, 
shows  with  what  buoyant  spirits  he  could  relish  con- 
vivial mirth.  If  we  believe  his  sister,  no  man  more 
delighted  than  he  in  the  innocent  gaieties  of  life. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  own  enjoyments  he  could  not 
forget  that  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures  were  with- 
out any  enjoyment  at  all.  Thus,  amongst  Messieurs 
les  Rosatis , while  he  could  carouse,  and  laugh,  and 
extemporise  des  couplets  galans  et  spirituels , he 
remembered  that  twenty  millions  of  Frenchmen  were 
the  unhappy  slaves  of  five  millions,  themselves  the 
voluntary  vassals  and  parasites  of  a profligate  court. 
How  does  he  act?  Does  he,  sensualist-like,  cater 
only  for  his  own  passions,  and,  regardless  of  the  needy 
and  afflicted,  pay  court  to  the  oppressor  only  ? Oh, 
no ! — neither  boisterous  merriment  nor  crowning 
honours  can  deaden  him  to  the  cries  of  humanity. 
In  the  midst  of  joys  and  revelry  he  invokes  the  genius 
of  philanthropy  to  fix  its  reforming  regards  on 
France — in  the  very  bosom  of  dissipation  he  preaches 
equality  before  the  law,  and  proclaims  the  rights  of 
man  and  of  the  citizen.  The  graver  cares  that  devolved 
on  Robespierre  in  the  last  tempestuous  years  of  his 
life,  left  him,  of  course,  little  leisure,  and  mayhap, 
as  little  inclination  to  indulge  in  the  gaieties  of  social 
life.  Unlike  the  Dantons,  the  Chabots,  the  Fabre 
d’ Eglantines,  and  the  Camille-Desmoulins,  he  could 
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not  abandon  hirnself  to  selfish  gratifications  whilst 
the  country  was  in  flames  around  him,  and  millions 
of  his  countrymen  wanting  bread,  or  shedding  their 
blood  on  the  frontiers.  The  season  of  enjoyment  he 
deferred  till  the  good  ship  of  the  republic  might  be 
clear  of  the  rocks  and  perils  that  surrounded  her,  and 
safely  anchored  in  the  haven  of  peace  and  security. 
This  noble  self-abnegation  on  his  part  has  been 
basely  interpreted  by  his  enemies.  Nearly  all  the 
historians  of  the  revolution  take  advantage  of  it,  to 
depict  him  in  the  odious  and  unamiable  light  of  a man 
who  was  as  much  the  enemy  of  social  pleasures  as 
they  pretend  he  was  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
minister  to  them.  Even  the  liberal  Thiers  describes 
him  as  having  wished,  in  conjunction  with  Couthon 
and  Saint- Just,  to  force  the  French  people  to  “ impos- 
sible manners .”  We  shall  examine  these  assertions 
hereafter ; meanwhile,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  what 
has  been  before  advanced,  namely,  that  it  is  the  common 
trick  of  aristocratic  writers  to  deal  with  all  determined 
reformers  after  this  fashion — they  are  all  vulgar , 
barbarous , ugly , illiterate , haters  of  refinement, pro  - 
scribers  of  the  arts  and  sciences , persecutors  of 
genius,  enemies  to  taste  and  elegance , incapable  of 
enjoyment  themselves , and  envious  of  the  enjoyments 
of  others ; in  short,  they  are  every  thing  that  is  un- 
amiable, repulsive,  abominable,  and  intolerable.* 

* As  a specimen  of  the  sort  of  characters  drawn  of  the  lead- 
ing reformers  by  their  aristocratic  enemies,  take  the  following 
of  Marat  from  the  pen  of  the  hireling  apostate,  Garat,  who  was 
a “ terrorist”  under  Robespierre,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
most  cringing  of  Bonaparte’s  puppets  and  courtiers. 

“ In  turning  my  eyes  from  the  right  side  to  the  left  of  the 
Convention,  and  looking  on  the  Mountain,  what  a contrast  struck 
me  ! There  I beheld  agitating  in  the  most  violent  manner,  a 
man,  whose  face  covered  with  a yellow  or  rather  copper- 
coloured  hide,  gave  him  the  look  of  one  issuing  from  the  bloody 
caverns  of  cannibals,  or  from  the  burning  threshhold  of  hell ; 
whom,  by  his  convulsive,  smart,  and  interrupted  gait,  you  might 
recognize  for  one  of  those  assassins  that  had  escaped  the  execu- 
tioners, but  not  the  furies,  and  who  seem  to  wish  to  annihilate 
the  human  race  in  order  to  escape  the  terror  with  which  the 
sight  of  humanity  inspires  them.  Under  the  despotism  which 
he  had  not  covered  with  blood  as  he  had  liberty,  this  man  had 
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To  return  to  our  subject.  We  have  seen  Robes- 
pierre in  the  society  of  Les  Rosatis  ; we  have  seen 
him  gay  as  the  gayest  and  happy  as  his  regard  to  the 
happiness  of  others  would  permit.  We  shall  now 
follow  him  to  the  scenes  of  his  literary  operations. 

Few  causes  more  immediately  contributed  to  the 
French  revolution  than  the  establishment  of  those 
literary  societies,  which,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  had  propagated  themselves  over  the 
whole  face  of  France.  These  societies,  though  called 
literary,  were,  in  effect,  political  as  well ; the  former 
title  being  adopted  only  because  it  was  less  obnoxious, 
or  rather,  because  political  societies  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  at  all.  When  masses  of  men  have 
grievances  in  common  to  redress,  they  will  naturally 
get  together;  and  though  despotism  may  interdict 
their  associating  under  one  form,  they  are  certain  to 
meet  under  another  for  the  same  ends.  It  was  thus 
with  the  societies  in  question.  As  the  sages  of  anti- 
quity, in  order  to  attack  vice  and  tyranny,  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  masks  of  mythology  and  fable,  so 
were  these  societies  obliged  to  use  the  subterfuge  of 
literary  theses,  to  reach  the  political  enormities  they 
dared  not  assail  openly.  They  were  shackled,  but  not 
inoperative.  By  their  natural  action,  the  ambition 

had  the  ambition  to  make  a revolution  in  the  sciences,  and  we 
have  seen  him  attack,  by  audacious  and  grovelling  systems,  the 
grandest  discoveries  of  modern  times,  and  of  the  human  under 
standing.  His  eyes,  roving  over  the  history  of  ages,  had  rivetted 
themselves  on  the  lives  of  four  or  five  great  exterminators,  who 
changed  cities  into  deserts,  to  repeople  those  deserts  again  with 
a race  formed  after  their  own  image,  or  that  of  tigers.  Behold 
all  that  he  had  retained  of  the  annals  of  mankind — all  that  he 
knew  of  them,  or  desired  to  imitate.  By  an  instinct  resembling 
that  of  ferocious  beasts,  rather  than  from  any  profound  views 
of  perversity,  he  had  perceived  to  what  an  extent  of  folly  and 
crime  it  is  possible  to  seduce  an  immense  people  whose  reli- 
gious and  political  chains  are  just  broken ; behold  the  idea 
which  has  dictated  all  his  papers — all  his  words — all  his  actions  ! 
And  he  fell,  after  all,  under  the  poignard  of  a woman ! — and 
more  than  fifty  thousand  statues  have  been  erected  to  him 
throughout  the  republic!” 

This  is  the  false  character  of  Marat : his  true  one,  as  drawn 
by  himself  and  approved  by  thousands  who  knew  him,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Appendix.  (Letter  C.) 
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of  individuals  was  stimulated,  and  by  the  sense  of  the 
common  injustice  under  which  all  suffered,  an  esprit 
de  corps  was  enlisted  in  the  general  attack  upon 
existing  authorities  and  principles.  Les  Rosatis , of 
Arras,  was  but  a modification  of  the  general  move- 
ment. 

One  of  these  Societies,  that  of  Dijon,  announced,  so 
early  as  1750,  the  singular  and  apparently  ridiculous 
question — Whether  the  Arts  and  Sciences  had  been 
beneficial  to  mankind.  Rousseau  took  the  negative 
side  of  the  thesis , as  Bolingbroke  had  done  before  him 
in  England,  and  in  a brilliant  essay  demonstrated, 
that,  constituted  as  society  then  was,  the  arts  and 
sciences  did  more  evil  than  good  to  mankind.  This 
was  no  difficult  task,  seeing  that  the  arts  and  sciences, 
like  every  other  blessing  of  civilization,  are  under  pre- 
sent arrangements  monopolized  by  the  rich,  whose 
enjoyments  they  augment  at  the  expense  of  increased 
labour  to  the  poor,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  made 
to  aggravate  those  inequalities  of  condition  which  make 
the  curse  of  human  existence.  At  any  rate  Rousseau's 
essay  gained  the  prize,  and  its  success  had  an  immense 
effect  in  kindling  a spirit  of  innovation  in  the  minds 
both  of  the  societies  themselves,  and  of  the  candidates 
for  their  honours.  Robespierre  was  amongst  the 
boldest  of  those  innovators — Carnot  was  another ; and 
we  find  the  names  of  La  Harpe,  Chamfort,  and  other 
eminent  French  writers  amongst  the  aspirants  to  the 
honours  conferred  by  the  societies ; though  with  very 
different  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  from  those 
of  Rousseau,  Carnot,  and  Robespierre. 

Arras,  as  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,  was 
not,  of  course,  without  its  society  or  academy.  Its 
president  was  M.  de  Fosseux,  the  professor  of  rhetoric 
already  alluded  to.  Having  known  Robespierre  at 
college,  he  was  desirous  to  have  him  enrolled  a 
member.  Robespierre  at  first  declined,*  but  after 

* The  reason  alleged  for  Robespierre’s  reluctance  at  first  to 
belong  to  the  Academy  of  Arras,  was  a persuasion  on  his  part 
that  its  members  had  no  better  object  in  view  than  to  flatter 
their  own  vanities  by  applauding  each  other’s  dissertations  at 
their  monthly  meetings ; the  only  result  of  which  could  be  some 
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some  hesitation,  consented.  He  was  accordingly  pre- 
sented by  M.  de  Fosseux,  and  admitted  a member  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1783.  At  that  epoch  his 
political  predilections  had  not  sufficiently  transpired 
to  draw  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  rich  and  respect- 
able orders ; so  that  many  whom  the  probity  of  his 
political  life  afterwards  made  his  enemies  were  then 
eager  to  give  him  their  suffrages,  and  absolutely  testi- 
fied joy  at  having  him  for  a colleague. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  academies  for  the  newly- 
elected  academician  to  be  received  in  public  sitting, 
and  to  pronounce  an  inaugural  or  reception-speech. 
Previously  to  the  innovation  operated  by  Voltaire  in 
the  French  Academy,  those  reception-speeches  were 
little  else  than  inflated  eulogies  of  the  departed  mem- 
ber, of  the  founder,  of  the  administrators,  or  mana- 
gers, &c., — but  posteriorly  to  that  great  example, 
several  candidates,  provincial  as  well  as  metropolitan, 
permitted  themselves  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track 
and  to  introduce  into  their  speeches  some  question  of 
interest.  The  new  practice  was  too  much  in  accordance 
with  Robespierre’s  tastes  not  to  be  adopted  by  him.  His 
discourse  turned  entirely  on  the  prejudice  which  re- 
flects upon  the  relations  of  criminals  the  infamy 
attached  to  their  punishment,  and  which  ought  to  be 
limited  to  the  criminals  themselves  alone.  Despite  of 
the  boldness  and  novelty  of  his  views  he  was  ap- 
plauded. 

This  discourse  was  but  the  condensation  of  an  essay 
he  had  prepared  on  the  same  subject:  the  occasion  of 
it  was  this. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Metz,  had 
proposed  a prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  question — 
IVhence  arises  the  opinion  which  extends  to  a whole 

ephemeral  gratification  and  celebrity  for  themselves.  The 
Academy  was  composed  of  canons,  physicians,  barristers, 
judges,  high  paid  functionaries,  and  the  like  personages,  from 
whom  he  expected  little  or  no  co-operation  in  the  way  of 
reform.  On  reflection,  however,  he  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
do  more  good  by  belonging  to  it  than  by  keeping  away.  He 
thought  also  that  his  becoming  a member  would  make  him 
better  known  to  the  public,  besides  augmenting  his  credit  and 
importance. 
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family  abortion  of  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  a criminal 
by  a ' degrading  punishment  ? — and  is  that  opinion 
beneficial  to  society  or  otherwise? — For  this  prize 
Robespierre  became  a candidate,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, took  the  humane  and  liberal  side  of  the  question. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  that  his  sister  sig- 
nificantly remarks  in  her  memoirs,  “ Maximilian  little 
thought  he  was  pleading  by  anticipation  the  cause  of 
his  own  family ,”  and  in  an  affectionate  apostrophe  as- 
sures his  “ cherished  shade1'1  that  she  is  “ all  glorious 
of  belonging  to  his  blood.”  This  fact  is  worth  re- 
cording, were  it  only  to  fix  an  additional  brand  on  the 
Conventional  villains,  who,  not  content  with  murdering 
Robespierre,  and  afterwards  crucifying  his  political 
reputation,  have  had  the  additional  baseness  to  exhibit 
him  to  posterity  as  the  persecutor  of  his  own  sister. 

The  subject  was  a congenial  one;  the  latter  part  in 
particular  interested  his  feelings.  His  friends  en- 
couraged him  to  the  task,  and  Carnot  is  said  to  have 
urged  him  in  these  terms — “Write,”  said  he,  “with 
all  the  ardour  of  your  patriotic  heart ; engrave  in  letters 
of  blood  the  truths  you  are  about  to  announce  to  your 
fellow-citizens,  and  rescue,  at  least,  one  victim  from 
that  frightful  prejudice;  and  you  will  have  your 
reward.”  He  set  to  work,  composed  and  transmitted 
his  essay  to  Metz.  It  did  not  gain  the  prize,  but, 
what  was  nearly  tantamount,  the  Society  awarded 
him  an  honorary  medal  of  the  value  of  four  hundred 
livres.  This  distinction,  so  unusual  on  such  occa- 
sions, attested  the  high  value  the  Society  set  on  his 
performance,  and  was  considered,  at  the  time,  equiva- 
lent to  the  prize  itself.  The  latter,  however,  was 
adjudged  to  one  of  his  rivals,  named  Lacretelle,  who 
afterwards  sat  with  him  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
but  obtained  no  distinction  there.*  The  Mercury  of 
France , for  the  year  1785,  contains  a copious  and 
minute  review  of  Lacretelle’s  essay,  of  which  it  speaks 
in  very  eulogistic  terms ; as  also  a pompous  panegyric 

* Lacretelle  was  subsequently  a member  of  the  Legislature, 
under  Bonaparte,  in  1801 — was  soon  after  chosen  to  replace 
La  Harpe,  in  the  French  Academy — has  left  several  literary 
works  of  some  merit — and  died  in  1824. 
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of  it  by  Thomas.  A subsequent  number  contains  a 
review  of  Robespierre’s,  by  Lacretelle  himself,  which 
the  author  of  the  Autobiography  deems  far  less  favour- 
able than  it  ought  to  be.  He  accuses  Lacretelle  of 
damning  with  faint  praise — of  quoting  the  worst  parts 
of  Robespierre’s  essay,  and  placing  them  in  juxta- 
position with  the  best  parts  of  his  own,  and  more  than 
insinuates  that  Robespierre’s  merited  the  preference. 
Not  having  seen  the  whole  of  the  two  essays,  T cannot 
judge  of  their  comparative  deserts,  but  considering 
that  Lacretelle  was  the  older  man,  and  the  more 
practised  writer  of  the  two,  I see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  judgment  of  the  Society.  Neither  do  I see  that 
disposition  to  indirectly  filch  away  his  rival’s  glory 
(by  pretending  to  give  him  advice,)  with  which  the 
autobiography  taxes  Lacretelle.  On  the  contrary, 
I think  Lacretelle’s  critique  a very  just  and  sensible 
one,  and  not  at  all  unfriendly  to  his  rival. 

“ Twenty -two  discourses,”  observes  Lacretelle, 
“ were  sent  in  to  the  academy  of  Metz,  amongst  which 
were  several  very  estimable  ones.  That  of  M.  de 
Robespierre  has  merited  the  peculiar  distinction  of  a 
second  prize.  It  is  a circumstance  perhaps  worth 
remarking — the  great  number  of  similar  ideas  to  be 
found  in  the  two  works  crowned  by  the  society— so 
great  indeed,  that  the  public  could  hardly  fail  to 
believe  that  one  of  these  works  was  compiled  out  of 
the  other,  if  they  had  not  been  written  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  parties  who  were  strangers  to  one  another. 
This  singularity  is  oftener  met  with  than  believed, 
and  is  less  real  than  it  appears : — a fact  which  ought  to 
put  honest  minds  on  their  guard  against  those  charges 
of  plagiarism  which  are  so  frequently  and  flippantly 
made.  In  every  subject  there  is  a multitude  of 
ideas  that  cannot  escape  the  parties  meditating  on 
them ; and  we  must  also  expect  to  see  minds  of  the 
same  calibre  engaged  on  the  same  question — minds 
which  proceeding  by  the  same  course  of  investigation 
must  necessarily  arrive  at  the  same  results.  Besides, 
if  it  be  not  true,  as  some  writers  allege,  that  every- 
thing has  been  already  discovered,  it  is  certain,  at 
least,  that  every  thing  has  been  perceived  or  glanced 
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at.  The  originality  of  a thinker  or  of  a writer,  cannot 
be  in  his  principal  ideas,  which  may  be  found  else- 
where, and  even  everywhere;  but  in  the  consequences 
to  which  he  carries  them  out — in  the  system  on  which 
he  bases,  or  with  which  he  connects  them — in  the 
developments  he  gives  them.  Almost  all  the  ideas 
of  Rousseau  which  admit  of  being  detached  from  his 
works,  are  in  Plutarch,  Montaigne,  and  Locke ; read 
them  again  in  his  works,  and  see  if  they  be  not 
original  to  himself.  Before  these  authors  lived,  they 
existed  in  eternal  good  sense;  and  without  them, 
they  must  have  been  discovered.  We  may  here, 
methinks,  lay  down  a general  rule : whereas  men  as 
often  light  upon  the  same  ideas  as  they  borrow  them 
from  one  another,  it  is  not  by  that  circumstance  they 
can  be  distinguished ; but  by  their  developments  and 
conclusions  in  which  they  can  very  rarely  concur.  The 
programme  of  the  Academy  had  made  a perfect  divi- 
sion of  the  subject.  First,  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
prejudice  ? Secondly,  Does  it  produce  more  of  evil 
than  of  good  ? Thirdly,  What  should  he  the  means 
of  modifying  or  destroying  it  ? — M.  de  Robespierre 
has  followed  this  arrangement.” 

Further  on,  Lacretelle  writes  thus — “ Reason  has 
never  sufficed  to  destroy  a prejudice exclaims  M. 
Thomas  in  the  letter  he  has  addressed  to  me  on  this 
subject;  “ you  must  move  the  heart  and  the  imagina- 
tion. 

“ M.  de  Robespierre  has  too  much  talent  not  to 
abound  in  passages  inspired  by  this  happy  principle. 
He  presents  the  prejudice  under  an  unexpected  aspect, 
to  render  it  more  revolting.  For  example — 

“ ‘ Let  me  suppose  then’  says  M.  de  Robespierre, 
‘ that  an  inhabitant  of  some  distant  country,  where  our 
usages  are  unknown,  after  having  travelled  amongst 
us,  returns  to  his  compatriots,  and  holds  this  language 
to  them. 

“ ‘ I have  seen  countries  in  which  a singular  custom 
reigns  : every  time  a criminal  is  condemned  to  punish- 
ment, it  is  necessary  that  several  citizens  be  dishonoured. 
Not  that  they  are  reproached  with  any  fault;  they  may 
be  just,  benevolent,  generous;  they  may  possess  a 
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thousand  talents  and  a thousand  virtues  ; but  they  are 
no  less,  on  that  account,  rendered  infamous ! They 
are  innocent,  did  I say  ? they  have  other  claims,  more 
affecting  still,  on  the  commiseration  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  It  is,  for  example,  a family  made  desolate, 
a family  whose  head  or  chief  support  has  been  snatched 
away  to  be  led  to  the  scaffold:  it  is  judged  that  this 
family  would  be  too  happy  if  it  had  but  that  calamity 
to  deplore — they  accordingly  devote  it  to  everlasting 
infamy ! 

“ ‘ Unhappy  beings  ! with  all  the  sensibility  of 
honest  hearts,  they  are  constrained  to  bear  the  full 
weight  of  that  horrible  penalty  which  the  villain  only 
can  sustain.  They  dare  no  more  to  raise  their  heads, 
through  fear  of  reading  contempt  in  the  faces  of  all 
who  surround  them ; all  ranks  and  conditions  disdain 
them ; all  constituted  bodies  disown  and  repulse  them  ; 
every  family  dreads  to  soil  itself  with  their  alliance;  the 
whole  of  society  abandons  them  and  leaves  them  in  a 
frightful  solitude;  even  the  casual  benevolence  that 
may  stoop  to  comfort  them,  with  difficulty  restrains 
the  sentiments  of  pride  and  cruelty  which  mingle  insult 

with  compassion ; and  friendship * * * 

I forgot  that,  for  them,  friendship  can  no  longer  exist ! 
In  short,  their  situation  is  so  terrible  that  it  creates 
pity  even  in  the  very  parties  who  are  the  authors  of  it ; 
people  pity  them  for  the  contempt  they  feel  for  them, 
and  yet  continue  to  desolate  them;  they  plunge  the 
knife  into  the  hearts  of  those  innocent  victims,  yet 
cannot  help  being  moved  to  pity  by  their  cries  and 
sorrows !’  ” 

The  reader  will,  doubtless,  stare  at  this  language 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  “ cruel , blood-thirsty ” 
Robespierre — that  “ 'pitiless  monster”-  who,  we  are 
told,  would  have  “ remorselessly  immolated  three- 
fourths  of  the  French  people  to  realize  his  vague 
projects  of  vengeance  and  domination.”  Let  us  hear 
Lacretelle  on  the  general  merits  of  his  essay. 

“ His  (Robespierre’s)  work  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, and  will  obtain  an  honourable  attention.  It 
abounds  in  sound  views  and  in  the  characteristics  of 
a happy  and  genuine  talent.  Still  greater  hopes  will 
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be  conceived  of  him,  when  it  shall  be  known  that  the 
author  who  is  a barrister — a profession  well  suited  to 
so  vigorous  an  intellect — pleaded  his  first  cause  at  the 
time  he  wrote  this  discourse,  and  that  he  has  never 
resided  in  Paris,  where  intercourse  with  men  of  letters 
developes  talent,  and  perfects  taste.  I will  presume  to 
testify  towards  him  the  sincerest  interest,  by  presenting 
him  with  some  observations  such  as  I should  expect 
from  him  if  he  were  to  speak  on  the  work  which  has 
competed  with  his  own.  He  discloses  a vigorous  and 
just  mind  which  sees  its  objects  perspicuously , but 
methinks,  he  does  not  go  deep  enough  into  them,  nor 
grapple  with  them  in  all  their  extent.  Without  that, 
however,  we  risk,  in  morals  as  in  politics,  saying 
things  too  true;  or,  to  express  myself  better,  too 
common.  He  discloses  also  that  sensibility  which 
imparts  interest  to  ideas , and  stamps  them  with  the 
characters  of  a gentle  and  noble  spirit.  There  are  in 
his  work  a great  many  touches  (traits)  of  a simple 
eloquence,  but,  methinks,  his  style  sometimes  wants 
precision  and  vigour.  His  best  passages  do  not  pro- 
duce all  the  effect  that  might  be  expected  from  them. 
Perhaps  he  needs  to  collect  and  arrange  his  thoughts 
better,  to  reflect  more  on  the  emotions  they  may  con- 
vey to  his  heart ; then  he  will  be  nearer  the  art,  or 
talent,  of  concentrating  his  ideas,  of  grouping  his  pic- 
tures, of  varying  the  forms  of  his  style,  and  infusing 
into  it  that  sprightliness  which  animates  without  tiring. 
Here  are  criticisms  and  even  counsels.  I ought  per- 
haps to  suppress  them,  considering  the  manner  in 
which  such  advice  is  too  generally  received.  But 
how  sympathize  with  talent  without  desiring  its  full 
development?  It  would  be  a sad  task — that  of  having 
to  study  the  beauties  and  defects  of  a work,  if  we  did 
not  hope  sometimes  to  please  the  author  by  a merited 
compliment,  and  mayhap  to  serve  him  by  a criticism 
of  which  he  remains  himself  the  judge.  We  attach 
ourselves  particularly  to  works  which  make  us  think 
well  of  the  writer.  That  of  M.  de  Robespierre  is 
almost  a sufficient  pledge  to  me  that  he  will  appreciate 
the  motives  which  have  dictated  these  observations, 
and  if  there  be  any  justice  in  them,  they  will  not  be 
without  some  advantage  to  the  author.” 
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The  writer  of  the  Autobiography  treats  this  criti- 
cism as  an  insiduous  depreciation  of  the  work,  which 
he  regards  as  of  superior  merit  to  Lacretelle’s  own 
essay,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Academy  and 
the  puffing  reviews  of  M.  Thomas  and  the  Mercure 
de  France.  The  autobiography  may  be  right,  but 
whether  it  be  or  not,  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
reputation  of  Robespierre.  For  that  it  suffices  to 
observe,  that  his  essay  was  adjudged  the  second  best 
of  twenty-two,  and  that  from  the  unusual  circum- 
stance of  two  prizes  being  awarded,  it  is  manifest  the 
Academy  of  Metz  hesitated  between  him  and  Lacre- 
telle.  If  this  be  not  enough  for  the  admirers  of  Robes- 
pierre, they  may  further  content  themselves  by  the 
reflection  that  their  hero  was  only  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  an  unpractised  writer 
when  he  wrote  his  essay,  whereas  Lacretelle  was  thirty- 
three  years  old,  and  an  established  literateur.  For 
the  rest,  I see  no  reason  to  impugn  either  the  judgment 
of  the  Academy  or  M.  Lacretelle’s  criticism.* 

What  is  more  deserving  of  our  notice  than  any 
inquiry  into  the  mere  merits  of  authorship — is  the 
remarkable  fact  that  in  investigating  the  origin  of  the 
prejudice  which  dooms  a whole  family  to  infamy  on 
account  of  the  crime  of  one  of  its  members,  both 
Lacretelle  and  Robespierre  concur  in  tracing  it  to 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions.  They 
show  that  in  the  ancient  republics  of  the  world  the 
prejudice  hardly  existed  at  all,  and  that  under  purely 
republican  institutions  it  would  be  unknown.  This 
part  of  his  essay  offers  another  striking  proof  of  Robes- 
pierre’s early  and  decided  bias  towards  democracy. 
There  is  one  passage  in  it  relating  to  what  aristocrats 

* Were  I disposed  to  overrate  Robespierre  at  the  expense 
of  the  Academy  of  Metz,  and  the  Mercure  de  France , I might 
call  in  question  the  impartiality  of  the  Academy,  on  the  ground 
that  its  members  were  fellow-townsmen  of  Lacretelle’s,  (he 
being  a native  of  Metz,)  and  I might  do  the  same  by  the  Mer- 
cure, on  the  more  plausible  ground  that  Lacretelle  was  noto- 
riously connected  with  that  publication,  of  which,  he  was  either 
then,  or  subsequently  one  of  the  editors.  But  these  are  supposi- 
tions which,  however  probable,  cannot  be  fairly  urged  as  proofs 
or  evidences  of  any  injustice  done  to  Robespierre. 
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call  honour , which  our  gentlemen  of  the  “ United 
Service,”  would  do  well  to  peruse.  I translate  it  for 
their  benefit — though  with  little  hope  of  sustaining 
the  eloquence  of  the  original. 

“ What  are  the  places  in  which  this  prejudice  most 
predominates?  In  monarchical  states.  It  is  there 
that,  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  government,  sup- 
ported by  the  manners,  fed  by  the  public  spirit,  it 
seems  to  establish  its  empire  upon  an  immoveable 
basis. 

“ Honour , as  has  often  been  remarked — honour  is 
the  soul  of  monarchical  government;  not  that  philo- 
sophic honour  which  is  only  another  name  for  the 
exquisite  sentiment  a noble  and  pure  mind  has 
of  its  own  dignity,  which  has  reason  for  its  basis, 
and  confounds  itself  with  duty — v/hich,  independent 
of  human  regards,  would  exist  where  no  mortal  could 
take  note  of  it,  with  no  other  witness  than  heaven , 
and  without  any  other  judge  than  conscience : but 
that  political  honour  whose  nature  is  to  aspire  to 
preferences  and  distinctions — which  makes  a man  care 
little  about  being  estimable , but  care  a great  deal 
about  being  esteemed — more  jealous  to  distinguish  his 
conduct  by  greatness  than  by  justice , by  parade  and 
dignity  than  by  reason ; that  honour  which  clings 
more  to  vanity  than  to  virtue , but  which  in  the 
political  order  takes  the  place  of  virtue  itself,  since  by 
the  simplest  of  all  springs  of  action  it  forces  the 
citizens  to  march  onwards  to  the  public  good,  while 
they  fancy  they  are  only  nearing  the  end  of  their  own 
particular  passions;  that  honour,  in  short,  often  as 
fantastic  in  its  laws  as  grand  in  its  effects,  which  pro- 
duces so  many  sublime  sentiments  and  so  many  absurd 
prejudices,  so  many  heroic  traits  and  so  many  ex- 
travagant actions — which  ordinarily  piques  itself  on 
its  respect  for  the  laws,  and  sometimes  also  makes  it  a 
duty  to  infringe  them  (duelling,  to  wit) — which  im- 
periously prescribes  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
prince,  and  nevertheless  permits  whoever  may  deem 
himself  insulted  by  an  unjust  preference  to  refuse  that 
prince  his  services — which,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
orders  us  to  treat  the  enemies  of  the  country  with 
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generosity,  and  to  wash  out  an  imagined  affront  in  the 
blood  of  a fellow  citizen. 

“ Let  us  not  seek  elsewhere  than  in  this  sentiment, 
such  as  we  have  just  painted  it,  the  source  of  the 
prejudice  in  question.  If  we  consider  the  nature  of 
this  honour,  so  fertile  in  caprices,  always  carried  to 
an  excessive  delicacy,  appreciating  things  oftener  by 
their  tinsel  appearance  than  by  their  intrinsic  worth, 
appreciating  men  rather  by  occasions  and  by  titles 
which  do  not  belong  to  them,  than  by  their  personal 
qualities,  we  shall  easily  conceive  how  it  has  been  able 
to  abandon  to  contempt  all  who  have  any  connexion 
with  a criminal  branded  by  society.” 

This  is  not  bad,  coming  from  a “ barbarian ” who 
“ hardly  knew  the  four  elementary  rules  of  common 
arithmetic ” / 

Some  time  after,  (1785,)  the  Academy  of  Amiens 
offered  a prize  for  the  best  “ Eloge  de  Gresset 
in  other  words,  for  the  best  panegyric  on  the  poet 
Gresset,  who  was  a native  of  Amiens,  and  had  died 
there  some  seven  or  eight  years  before.  The  subject 
was  a poor  one,  and  little  to  Robespierre’s  taste,  who 
disliked  all  compositions  of  the  kind,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  sacrifice  truth  to  flattery, 
but  also  because  it  was  then  the  rage  in  Prance  to 
pronounce  panegyrics  upon  almost  every  deceased 
writer,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  provided  he  had 
been  a partner  in  one  of  the  established  literary  firms. 
Nevertheless,  either  for  want  of  a better  subject,  or, 
perhaps,  (as  the  Autobiography  states,)  because  Gres- 
set’s  humorous  poems  had  given  him  pleasure  in  his 
youth,  Robespierre  was  induced  to  enter  the  lists. 
This  second  attempt  was  less  successful  than  his  first. 
He  obtained  only  an  honourable  mention , for  none  of 
the  essays  were  thought  worthy  of  the  prize : Robes- 
pierre’s was  adjudged  the  best,  but  the  best  fell  short 
of  the  Academy's  expectations. 

The  Autobiography  explains  this  failure  (if  failure 
it  may  be  called,)  by  the  equivocal  character  and 
career  of  Gresset  himself,  who  was,  by  turns,  a man 
of  the  world,  and  a great  stickler  for  religion— a gay 
satirist,  at  one  time,  of  what  he  professed  to  venerate 
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at  another.  His  oscillations  between  philosophy  and 
relaxed  morals  on  the  one  hand,  and  professions  of 
austere  religion  on  the  other,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  produce  a eulogy  of  him  that  would  satisfy  both 
the  religionists  and  the  philosophists  at  the  same 
time;*  and,  unfortunately  for  the  candidates,  the 
Academy  of  Amiens,  like  the  other  academies  of  the 
day,  was  divided  between  the  two  parties.  By  the 
boldness  of  some  of  his  allusions  to  politics  and  re- 
ligion, Robespierre  offended  the  orthodox  party;  and, 
by  his  tolerating  spirit  in  crediting  Gresset  for  honest 
intentions  in  his  sudden  conversion  to  devoutness , 
he  incurred  the  suspicion  and  bad  will  of  the  philo- 

* John  Bapt.  Louis  Gresset  was  a poet  of  some  celebrity — 
was  born  in  Amiens  in  1709,  died  there  in  1777 — entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  16,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  that 
society  in  consequence  of  a sprightly  poem  he  wrote,  entitled 
Fervent ; wrote  some  other  small  pieces,  and  then  turned  his 
talents  to  the  stage — wrote  the  tragedies  of  Edward  and  Sydney, 
which  had  but  indifferent  success — afterwards,  his  comedy,  du 
Mechant,  which  was  much  praised.  At  the  instigation  of  La 
Motte,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  he  was  induced  to  leave  off  dramatic 
writing,  and  bum  several  comedies  he  had  by  him  in  manu- 
script. From  this  period  he  became  a religious  character,  pro- 
fessing great  reverence  for  both  church  and  state.  He  was  one 
of  the  forty  members  composing  the  French  Academy,  and  was 
offered,  but  declined,  the  presidentship  of  the  Academy  of 
Amiens.  The  severity  of  his  new  principles,  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  former  laxity  of  his  morals,  exposed  him  to  ridicule. 
The  sarcastic  pen  of  Voltaire  dealt  him  some  keen  thrusts ; but 
Louis  XVI.  comforted  him  by  a grant  of  letters  of  nobility  ; and 
Louis’s  brother,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  appointed  him  his- 
toriographer of  the  Order  of  St.  Lazare,  of  which  that  prince 
was  then  grand-master.  The  following  lines  of  Voltaire,  at  his 
expense,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of 
panegyrizing  such  a character,  without  the  risk  of  incurring 
ridicule  and  failure  at  the  same  time. — 

“ Gresset  doue  du  double  privilege 
D’etre  au  college  un  bel  esprit  mondain, 

Et  dans  le  monde  un  homme  de  college ; 

Gresset  devot,  long-temps  petit  badin, 

Sanctifie  par  ses  palinodies ; 

II  pretendait  avec  componction 
Qu’il  avait  fait  jadis  des  comedies 
Dont  a la  vierge  il  demandait  pardon. 

Gresset  se  trompe,”  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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sophists.  Thus,  to  use  a homely  phrase,  he  fell  be- 
tween two  stools — between  his  radicalism  and  his 
charity. 

But  if  he  got  only  an  honourable  mention  from 
the  academy,  he  was  more  fortunate  with  the  public. 
His  fellow-citizens  congratulated  him  on  his  essay, 
and  his  old  professor,  M.  de  Fosseux,  (who  was  after- 
wards Mayor  of  Arras,)  addressed  to  him  some  con- 
solatory verses  on  the  bad  taste  of  the  judges,  which, 
mediocre  as  they  are,  show  that  Robespierre  had 
admirers  in  his  own  academy.  Amongst  other  merited 
compliments,  M.  de  Fosseux  entreats  him  not  to  allow 

“ cette  modestie, 

La  compagne  fidele,  et  la  scean  de  genie,” 

to  disgust  him  with  publicity,  and  thereby,  obscure  his 
merit — 

“ Ne  vas  pas,  cependant,  vouloir  priver  ta  tete 
Des  lauriers  immortels  que  ta.gloire  t’apprete.” 

And,  proceeding  to  prophecy  his  young  friend’s  “ de- 
stins  glorieux ,”  he  concludes  with  a triple  compli- 
ment to  his  professional,  his  moral,  and  his  social 
character — 

“ Appui  des  malheureux — vengeur  de  T innocence — 

Tu  vis  pour  la  virtu — pour  la  douce  amitie” ! 

In  transcribing  these  lines,  I am  forcibly  reminded 
of  a conversation  I had  with  the  late  Buonarroti,  in 
which  that  brave  and  good  man  drew  precisely  the 
same  character  of  Robespierre  as  that  given  in  the 
lines  just  quoted.  He  described  him  as  a man  of 
extreme  modesty  and  retiring  habits.  He  pictured 
him  also  as  “ the  pillar  of  the  oppressed  and  un- 
happy”— as  the  “ avenger  of  innocence” — as  a man 
who  “ lived  for  virtue,  and  for  sweet  friendship ;” — to 
which  Buonarroti  might  have  added,  that  Robespierre 
died  as  he  had  lived — not  like  the  base  Roman  usurer 
Brutus,  who  lived  and  died  “ calling  virtue  only  a 
name ” / — but  sealing  with  his  blood  the  creed  of 
virtue  and  equality,  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
life. 
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It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  this  same  M.  de 
Fosseux,  who  so  justly  appreciated  Robespierre  in 
his  humbler  sphere,  should  have  become  some  years 
later  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  Yet,  so  it  was,  and 
ever  will  be  in  revolutions.  Our  friends  of  to-day 
will  be  our  foes  to-morrow,  and  even  send  us  to  the 
scaffold,  if  we  but  push  our  reforms  up  to  the  point 
of  contact  with  their  own  selfish  interests.  So  long 
as  M.  de  Fosseux  thought  that  Robespierre’s  reform- 
ing projects  extended  only  to  the  abuses  of  the  court 
and  privileged  orders — so  long  did  M.  de  Fosseux 
caress  and  encourage  him;  but  the  moment  he  found 
that  Robespierre’s  equalitarian  doctrines  applied  equally 
to  his,  M.  de  Fosseux’s,  Order  as  to  those  of  the 
nobility  and  state  clergy — that  Robespierre  hated  with 
the  like  hatred  all  aristocracies  founded  on  the  unjust 
subjugation  of  the  many  to  the  few — that  he  would 
no  more  tolerate  a fungus  aristocracy  of  money  and 
rhetoric,  than  he  would  the  antiquated  one  of  birth 
and  acres — that,  in  short,  he  treated  all  reforms  as 
impostures  which  would  place  the  producers  of  a 
nation’s  wealth  at  the  feet  of  the  mere  exchangers  and 
consumers  of  that  wealth — from  that  moment  M.  de 
Fosseux  grew  blind  to  all  the  virtues  he  had  so 
zealously  extolled  before,  and  no  longer  prophesied 
“ des  destins  glorieux ” for  his  young  friend. 

I have  now  before  me  Robespierre’s  “ Eulogy  of 
Gresset,”  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  as  one 
of  that  class  of  compositions,  I hesitate  not  to  say 
that  it  presents,  on  the  whole,  the  characteristics  of 
a mind  at  once  vigorous,  amiable,  and  highly  culti- 
vated. The  various  productions  and  styles  of  author- 
ship which  he  passes  in  review  before  him,  show  that 
he  was  familiar  with  every  department  of  French 
literature.  His  strictures  and  criticisms  on  those 
productions,  if  not  always  profound  and  accurate, 
exhibit,  at  least,  that  intuitive  sagacity  which  seizes  at 
a glance  the  distinguishing  features  of  a writer,  and 
knows  what  weight  to  give  them  in  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  his  work.  They  are  the  strictures  of  a mind 
which  sees  clearly,  and  estimates  justly  to  the  extent 
its  vision  reaches,  but  that  sometimes  neglecting 
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to  examine  details,  and  to  compare  all  the  parts  of  a 
work  with  one  another,  and  with  the  scope  of  the 
whole,  fails  to  present  us  with  that  perfect  survey 
to  which  minute  diligence  and  reflection  are  as  neces- 
sary as  intuitive  genius.  Had  authorship  been  Robes- 
pierre’s profession,  it  is  certain  he  would  have  excelled 
in  it.  As  a publicist  or  an  ethical  writer,  (supposing 
him  to  have  had  no  other  calling,)  he  would  have  been 
unrivalled.  This  is  not  my  solitary  opinion.  I have 
heard  several  distinguished  Frenchmen — more  com- 
petent judges  than  I pretend  to  be — express  the  same. 

Robespierre  has  been  accused  of  a barbarous  dis- 
position to  proscribe  public  amusements,  and  thea- 
trical amusements  in  particular.  Let  the  following 
passage  from  the  essay  before  us  be  his  reply,  in  the 
absence  of  the  more  ample  one  which  he  would  have 
given  to  that  as  to  every  other  charge,  had  not  the 
hand  of  assassination  prematurely  deprived  him  of  all 
defence. 

“ We  have,  in  our  own  times,  seen  the  domain  of 
the  stage  enlarge  itself  by  the  birth  of  those  produc- 
tions known  under  the  name  of  dramas.  But  some 
unaccountable  mania  instigates  a multitude  of  critics 
to  declaim  against  this  new  progeny,  with  a species 
of  fanaticism.  These  outrageous  censors,  imagining 
that  nature  knew  but  tragedies  and  comedies,  assumed 
every  dramatic  work  that  did  not  bear  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  names,  to  be  a monster  in  litera- 
ture, which  ought  to  be  smothered  at  the  moment  of 
birth ; as  if  that  inexhaustible  variety  of  interesting 
tableaux  presented  to  us  by  men  and  society,  must 
necessarily  be  comprised  in  those  two  departments  ; 
as  if  nature  had  but  two  tones  in  her  scale,  and  as  if 
there  were  no  mean  for  us  between  the  sallies  of 
gaiety  and  the  transports  of  the  most  furious  passions. 

“ But  dramas  and  good  sense  have  triumphed  over 
all  their  clamours.  It  was  in  vain  they  endeavoured 
to  make  us  ashamed  of  the  pleasure  afforded  us  by 
these  productions,  and  to  persuade  us  that  it  was 
wrong  to  have  our  passions  moved  and  our  affections 
interested,  except  by  the  catastrophes  of  kings  and 
heroes.  Whilst  they  were  making  books  against 
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dramas,  we  hurried  to  the  theatre  to  see  them  repre- 
sented, and  we  experienced  that  our  tears  may  flow  in 
tenderness  for  other  misfortunes  than  those  of  Orestes 
and  Andromache  ; we  felt  that  the  greater  the  resem- 
blance the  dramatic  action  bears  to  ordinary  events, 
the  nearer  the  personages  are  approximated  to  our 
own  condition,  the  more  complete  is  the  illusion — the 
more  powerful  is  the  interest — the  more  striking  and 
permanent  the  instruction  received.” 

This,  assuredly,  is  not  the  language  of  a modem 
Omar,  who  would  drive  all  arts,  sciences,  and  plea- 
surable amusements  out  of  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  justice  and  toleration  which  always 
marked  Robespierre’s  conduct,  had  doubtless  its  share 
in  dictating  his  defence  of  Gresset’s  imputed  tergiversa- 
tions. Differences  of  opinion,  or  differences  of  con- 
duct, he  could  tolerate  to  any  extent,  so  long  as  the 
parties  evidencing  them  allowed  others  to  exercise  the 
same  privilege.  He  could  tolerate  even  vice  and  folly 
so  long  as  they  did  not  invade  the  rights  of,  or  force 
their  example  on,  others;  but  he  could  not  tolerate 
intolerance,  whether  it  was  that  of  religion  or  infi- 
delity, whether  it  proceeded  from  despotism  or  from 
anarchy,  for  he  knew  that  to  tolerate  intolerance  was 
to  have  no  toleration  at  all.  And  though  he  despised 
vice,  and  pitied  folly,  and  rebuked  both  as  much  by 
the  example  of  his  own  conduct  as  by  his  precepts, 
he  denied  the  right  of  society  to  coerce  them  penally 
at  the  expense  of  liberty,  and  its  ability  to  suppress 
them  otherwise  than  by  just  and  enlightened  institu- 
tions, based  on  equality  between  man  and  man. 

“ I pretend  not,”  said  he,  “ to  decide  between  the 
philosophers  who  have  condemned  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, and  those  who  have  lauded  them ; neither  care 
I to  examine  whether  Gresset  were  more  in  the  right 
when  he  composed  excellent  dramatic  works,  or  when 
he  repented  his  having  done  so.  The  friend  of  letters 
may  regret  the  loss  of  those  productions  with  which 
he  might  have  gone  on  enriching  our  literature,  the 
citizen  who  weeps  at  seeing  the  stage  too  frequently 
occupied  with  pieces  that  degrade  it  into  a public 
school  of  scandal  and  depraved  morals,  may  witness 
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with  pain  the  loss  it  has  sustained  in  the  premature 
retirement  of  a genius,  who,  in  all  his  works  would 
have  left  the  impress  of  a pure  and  honest  heart ; but 
who  will  dare  to  impute  it  as  a crime  in  an  honest 
man,  to  make  sacrifices  which  he  thinks  due  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  conscience,  or  to  prescribe  to  him  the 
boundaries  he  ought  to  set  to  his  love  of  virtue  ? 

“ The  principles  of  Gresset,  may  or  they  may  not, 
have  been  too  severe — well ! it  is  no  concern  of  mine ; 
they  were  his  own,  and  he  had  the  courage  to 
follow  them.  He  fancied  he  saw  two  sides  to  the 
question — on  the  one  side  his  glory,  on  the  other  his 
duty ; and  as  he  was  much  less  of  a philosopher  than 
his  enemies,  he  immolated  his  glory  to  his  duty. 
Proud  and  imperious  spirits ! who  trample  under  foot 
what  you  so  arrogantly  call  prejudices,  the  generous 
sentiment  which  produced  such  a sacrifice  appears 
then  worthy  of  your  contempt ! Well,  I devote  my- 
self to  your  epigrams : I avow  that  the  grandeur  and 
heroism  of  the  act  amply  redeems,  in  my  sight,  the 
wrong  of  not  having  had  so  exalted  an  idea  as  yours 
of  the  studies  by  which  you  are  fascinated.  I prefer 
it  to  all  the  works  that  have  made  Gresset’s  renown — 
to  all  too  that  might  have  still  added  to  his  renown ; 
and  the  glory  of  being  the  first  of  comic  poets  does  not 
balance,  in  my  eyes,  the  merit  of  knowing  how  to 
disdain  that  title.” 

It  is  the  common  trick  of  all  craftsmen  who  prosti- 
tute their  craft  to  unworthy  ends,  to  interpret  every 
attack  on  their  impositions  as  an  attack  on  the  craft 
or  calling  itself.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
with  learned  crafts,  because  these  afford  most  scope 
for  imposture.  Thus,  if  you  expose  the  quackeries 
of  a quack-doctor,  he  declares  you  an  enemy  of  the 
science  of  medicine.  If  you  expose  the  trickeries  of 
profit-hunters  or  the  chicanery  of  lawyers,  those  gentry 
forthwith  dub  you  the  sworn  foe  of  law  and  commerce, 
without  which,  they  gravely  add,  society  could  not 
exist.  If  you  expose  the  mummeries  of  priestcraft,  or 
the  corruptions  of  a state-church,  the  priest  or  church- 
man unblushingly  proclaims  you  a sworn  enemy  of 
religion  ! If  you  denounce  oppressive  governments  and 
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unjust  laws,  the  interested  supporters  of  those  govern- 
ments and  laws  set  you  down  for  an  anarchist — the 
declared  “ enemy  of  all  law  and  order just  as  if 
bad  laws  were  synonymous  with  all  law , and  as  if 
order  could  co-exist  only  with  injustice.  What  is 
true  of  these  several  craftsmen,  applies  equally  to  those 
who  prostitute  literature  and  philosophy,  the  arts  and 
the  sciences,  to  unworthy  ends.  Thus,  if  you  would 
expose  the  corruptions  of  the  press — the  venality  and 
servility  of  literary  men — that  prostitution  of  genius 
which  sinks  the  philosopher  or  man  of  science  into  a 
vile  parasite  of  tyranny  for  the  sake  of  a cross,  a 
riband,  a sinecure,  or  a professor’s  chair — if,  I say, 
with  all  the  veneration  possible  for  the  things  them- 
selves, you  only  vent  your  indignation  at  the  abuse  or 
prostitution  of  them — immediately  the  whole  kennel  of 
blood-hounds  open  upon  you  in  full  cry — christen  you 
Omar,  Goth,  Vandal,  Barbarian,  and  hunt  you  down  as 
the  enemy  of  all  civilization  and  knowledge.  In  short, 
to  believe  them,  your  only  object  is  to  put  out  the 
lights  of  the  age,  in  order  to  drive  us  back  into  the 
eleventh  century,  and  cover  the  land  with  cimerian 
darkness. 

Such  are  the  parties  who  have  pictured  to  us  the 
few  great  and  good  men  of  the  revolution  in  the  light 
of  barbarian  destroyers.  Robespierre  and  Marat  more 
particularly  have  suffered  from  this  species  of  calumny. 
Long  before  the  revolution,  Robespierre  lamented  the 
state  of  demoralization  to  which  venality  had  reduced 
philosophy  and  literature  in  the  persons  of  their  pro- 
fessors. During  the  revolution  he  saw  des  savans , 
des  philosophes , des  hommes  de  lettres , amongst  the 
deadliest  foes  of  the  people.  He  saw  them  conspiring 
with  the  aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie  to  disinherit  the 
French  people  of  their  rights.  Surely  he  might  have 
denounced  these  parties — surely  he  might  have  even 
proscribed  and  punished  them,  without  justly  incur- 
ring the  obloquy  of  hating  philosophy  and  literature. 
Surely  it  was  due  to  the  arts  and  sciences  themselves 
to  make  examples  of  the  miscreants  who  brought  dis- 
honour on  them ; and  most  assuredly  it  was  Robes- 
pierre’s duty  as  one  of  the  Executive  to  whom  the 
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Public  Safety  was  entrusted,  to  treat  those  conspira- 
tors as  all  other  conspirators  were  then  treated — that 
is  to  say,  to  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  national  justice — 
not  because  they  were  des  savans , des  literateurs , des 
philosophes , but  because  they  were  intriguing  aristo- 
crats and  traitors  to  the  nation. 

But  more  of  this  when  we  come  to  his  political 
career  ; he  is  now  before  us  only  as  a literary  essayist, 
and  fortunately  for  his  reputation,  he  has  given  us 
in  that  character,  his  real  opinions  of  the  merits  of 
literature  and  literary  men.  Let  his  calumniators  there- 
fore receive  their  condemnation  from  his  own  lips. 

“The  eulogy  of  most  writers”  he  says,  “ends  with 
the  list-  of  their  works ; those  of  Gresset  are  the  least 
part  of  his.  Why  cannot  this  reflection  apply  to  all 
whose  names  are  emblazoned  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
talents  ? Are  not  genius  and  virtue  destined  to  be 
united  by  an  alliance  of  immortality  ? Have  they  not 
both  a common  source  in  the  elevation,  the  native  dignity, 
the  sensibility  of  the  soul?  Writers!  more  celebrated 
even  by  your  extravagances  than  by  your  talents,  you 
are  born  to  mitigate  the  ills  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
to  spread  some  flowers  on  the  passage  of  human  life ; 
yet  you  have  come  only  to  poison  its  course ; you  have 
made  it  your  cruel  pastime  to  let  loose  upon  us  all  the 
terrible  passions  which  make  our  miseries  and  our 
crimes ! How  dearly  have  we  payed  for  your  so 
vaunted  master-pieces  ! They  have  cost  us  our  morals, 
our  repose,  our  happiness,  and  that  of  all  our  posterity, 
to  whom  they  will  transmit  from  age  to  age,  the  licen- 
tiousness and  corruption  of  our  own.” 

One  passage  more,  before  we  quit  the  flowery  fields 
of  literature  for  the  arid  and  stormy  region  of  politics. 
We  shall  too  soon  arrive  at  that  withering  desert.  It 
is  a brief  critique  and  parallel  between  Voltaire  and 
Gresset.  I give  it  not  as  a specimen  of  Robespierre’s 
literary  excellence,  but  as  a moral  curiosity  in  its  way ; 
for  it  is  veritably  a curiosity  to  see  the  raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones  man  of  the  guillotine  playing  the  dilet- 
tante with  the  muses. 

“A  contemporary  poet  seemed  to  present  to  Gresset 
a more  redoubtable  rival.  Impelled  by  an  ardent 
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ambition  towards  every  description  of  glory,  Voltaire 
had  embraced  every  department  of  literature ; but  of 
all  the  varieties  in  which  his  genius  dipped,  light 
poetry  was  the  one  in  which  he  obtained  most  success, 
and  displayed  the  most  decided  talent.  The  van- 

quisher of  all  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  same 
career,  he  had  gathered  a reputation  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage his  would-be  successors  and  rivals,  when 
Gresset  dared  to  dispute  the  prize  with  him.  This 
young  poet,  whom  amusement  and  the  instinct  of 
genius,  rather  than  ambition,  seemed  to  lead  to  glory, 
was,  mayhap,  himself  astonished  at  his  so  suddenly 
sharing  with  his  brilliant  rival  the  attention  and 
suffrages  of  the  public. 

“ It  would  be  hazardous,  perhaps,  to  decide  between 
these  two  great  poets,  whose  productions  are  marked 
by  such  differences  of  character ; but  if  I may  ven- 
ture an  opinion,  there  will,  methinks,  be  found  in 
Voltaire  more  wit,  more  variety,  more  subtlety,  more 
finish;  in  Gresset,  more  harmony,  more  abundance, 
more  of  nature;  in  reading  him  we  feel  more  that 
amiable  negligence,  that  happy  abandonment,  which 
constitutes  the  prime  charm  of  this  description  of 
poetry.  The  graces  of  Voltaire  will  appear  more 
brilliant,  more  gaudy,  more  animated,  more  airy ; 
those  of  Gresset,  more  simple,  more  natural,  more 
gay,  and  more  touching.  The  former  amuses,  sur- 
prises, enchants  my  mind ; the  latter  conveys  to  my 
heart  a sweeter,  softer  pleasure:  and  if  I may  be 
allowed  to  paint  by  sensible  images  the  impressions 
produced  in  me  by  the  works  of  these  two  great  poets, 
I will  say,  that  the  fugitive  pieces  of  Voltaire  yield 
me  a pleasure  like  to  that  which  is  inspired  by  the 
aspect  of  a delicious  garden  embellished  by  the  taste 
of  an  opulent  proprietor.  I will  compare  the  sensa- 
tions excited  in  me  by  those  of  Gresset  to  the  sweet 
emotion  inspired  by  the  sight  of  those  enchanting 
landscapes  where  nature  seems  to  lavish  all  her  charms, 
and  to  penetrate  our  inmost  soul  with  the  sentiment 
of  her  thrilling  beauty.” 

I have  seen  worse  writing  than  this  in  our  best 
magazines — Blackwood’s  not  excepted.  As  to  the 
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moral  justice  of  the  criticism,  if  I were  to  judge  of  it 
by  the  few  poems  I have  seen  of  Gresset’s,  and  the 
many  I have  seen  of  Voltaire’s,  I should  say  that  it 
presents  rather  a colouring  of  truth  than  the  truth  itself, 
that  it  is  more  fanciful  than  real,  more  ingenious  than 
just.  The  differences  of  character  ascribed  to  the  two 
poets  are  often  less  ascribable  to  themselves  than  to  their 
subject-matter,  yet  no  account  at  all  is  taken  of  the 
latter.  I might  also  observe  that  Gresset  is  placed 
too  high,  and  Voltaire  too  low,  as  regards  their  rela- 
tive merit ; and  both  much  too  high  as  respects  their 
absolute  merit.  In  the  comparative  estimate,  the 
essayist  lets  it  appear  that  he  was  writing  a “ Eulogy 
of  Gresset,”  not  of  Voltaire,  and  in  the  general 
estimate,  that  he  was  the  compatriot  of  the  two  poets, 
and  that  all  three  were  Frenchmen.  I never  knew  a 
Frenchman  but  one,  that  was  not  guilty  of  the  amiable 
sin  of  thinking  the  productions  of  his  own  country — 
whether  men  or  things — the  finest  in  the  world. 
Robespierre  was  far  from  guiltless  of  that  sin. 

I have  more  than  once  observed  that  Robespierre’s 
ruling  passion — the  love  of  democracy — is  visible  in 
every  recorded  speech,  writing,  and  act  of  his  life. 
Even  his  “ Eulogy  of  Gresset,”  notwithstanding  the 
«m-political  nature  of  the  subject,  is  not  without  some 
manifestations  of  that  passion.  Take  the  following 
for  instance.  It  so  happened  that  Gresset  had  once 
been  offered,  but  refused,  the  presidentship  of  the 
Academy  of  Amiens.  Mark  Robespierre’s  democratic 
version  of  that  occurrence. 

“ He  (Gresset)  considered  that  dictatorship  was  not 
compatible  with  the  constitution  of  a republic  of 
letters,  and  his  conscience  scrupled  to  accept  a title 
of  pre-eminence  over  those  of  whom  it  was  his  noble 
pride  to  be  only  the  equal” 

The  essay  contains  other  passages  of  a similar  im- 
port, but  enough  has  been  said  to  pourtray  his  literary 
character.  We  shall  proceed  to  review  him  as  a candi- 
date for  parliamentary  honours — in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Proximate  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution — American  War — 
State  of  the  Finances — Contentions  between  the  King  and 
Parliaments — M.  Calonne  and  the  Notables — La  Fayette 
and  the  States-General — Failure  of  all  Schemes  but  the 
right  one — the  King  convokes  the  States — Condition  and 
Character  of  the  States  of  Artois — Robespierre’s  Memorial 
on  the  Subject — its  Effect  on  public  Opinion — the  Shop- 
ocracy  of  Arras — Robespierre  becomes  a Candidate — his 
Success  in  the  rural  Districts — his  Election — appointed 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Arras,  &c.  &c. 

Hitherto  the  events  spoken  of  are  comparatively  un- 
important ; they  are  interesting  only  in  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  the  extraordinary  individual  connected  with 
them : in  which  respect  they  are  at  least  as  worthy  of 
tradition  as  those  circumstantial  frivolities  which  make 
the  bulk  of  most  modern  memoirs.  If  it  be  interest- 
ing to  the  worshippers  of  great  names  to  know  that 
Bonaparte  used  to  construct  snow-bastions  when  a 
schoolboy  at  Brienne,  or  how  he  used  to  shave  himself 
and  pinch  the  toes  of  his  court-ladies  when  he  was  an 
emperor — what  sort  of  camp-bed  Wellington  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  wars,  or  what  ladies  he  danced 
with  in  Brussels, — if  biographers  have  not  disdained 
to  record  how  the  elder  Cato  trafficked  in  the  prostitu- 
tion of  his  female  slaves,  the  Cato  of  Utica  in  the 
adultery  of  his  wife — how  the  elder  Brutus  played  the 
idiot  at  one  epoch,  to  be  able  to  play  the  liberator  at 
another,  and  how  the  second  Brutus  dabbled  in  usury 
before  he  immortalized  himself  by  assassination, — if 
it  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  immortal  Milton 
once  earned  a flogging  for  himself  at  Cambridge — that 
the  no  less  immortal  Shakespeare,  “ fancy’s  child,”  once 
took  a fancy  to  stealing  deer — that  Swift  was  once  a 
cautioned  dunce  in  Dublin  College,  and  as  eccentric  in 
his  religion  and  charities,  as  he  was  in  his  amours, 
his  grossness,  and  his  bawdyism — that  the  boy  Pope 
“ lisped  in  numbers  for  the  numbers’  game”  some 
forty  years  before  the  man  Pope  used  to  wear  three 
pairs  of  stockings  to  make  his  shanks  look  leg-like — 
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that  Goldsmith  was  often  indebted  for  his  supper 
to  his  German-flute  that  Congreve  preferred  being 
thought  a man  of  fashion  to  being  thought  a man  of 
wit  and  learning — that  the  “great  luminary  of  the 
eighteenth  century,”  the  mighty  moralizing  dogmatist 
Johnson,  once  apostrophized  a crow  in  the  highlands, 
and  delivered  himself  of  sundry  pompous  apothegms 
at  the  expense  of  patriots,  frogs,  and  Scotchmen  ; — 
if  these  and  the  like  incidents  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  history,  I need  make  no  apology,  I trust, 
for  having  devoted  four  short  chapters  to  the  early 
life  of  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest, 
democratic  reformer  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  If 
Robespierre  had  no  other  claims  to  immortality  than 
his  labours  as  a barrister  and  a writer,  posterity  might 
well  consign  him  to  the  silent  vault  of  all  the  Capulets ; 
but  his  name  is  now  about  to  mix  itself  up  with  the 
greatest  political  revolution  of  modern  times — a revo- 
lution in  which  he  figured  in  a way  that  may  be  mis- 
conceived and  calumniated,  but  that  will  never  be 
forgotten.  If  the  preceding  chapters  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  a sounder  appreciation  of  this,  the  last 
and  most  important,  part  of  his  career,  my  object  in 
writing  them  is  realized. 

Without  entering  into  a review  of  the  various  re- 
mote causes  which  brought  about  the  French  revolution, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  and  the  return  of  the  French  troops  engaged  in 
it  to  France,  a reform  in  the  government  of  the  latter 
country  was  deemed  inevitable  by  all  parties.  As  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  the  military  events  which 
took  place  in  America  from  the  principles  of  the 
American  revolution,  the  publication  of  those  events 
in  France  necessarily  connected  themselves  with  the 
principles  which  produced  them.  Many  of  the  facts 
(as  Paine  justly  observes,)  were  in  themselves  prin- 
ciples: such  as  the  declaration  of  American  independ- 
ence, and  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and 
America,  which  recognized  the  natural  right  of  man, 
and  justified  resistance  to  oppression.  It  is  true  the 
then  minister  of  France,  Count  Vergennes,  resisted 
for  a considerable  time  the  publication  in  France  of 
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the  American  constitutions  translated  into  French; 
but  public  opinion  proved  too  strong  for  the  minister, 
who  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  way.  The  American 
constitutions  Hew,  on  the  wings  of  the  press,  from 
Paris  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom:  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  served  in  America  reinforced  public 
opinion  by  propagating  everywhere  what  they  had 
seen  in  practical  operation  in  the  States:  the  mind 
of  the  nation  was  soon  made  up  for  reform,  and 
wanted  only  the  opportunity  of  some  event  or  crisis  to 
break  definitively  with  the  old  system.  Such  crisis 
soon  occurred  in  the  shape  of  a financial  derange- 
ment ; or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  French  parlia- 
ments, in  obedience  to  public  opinion,  created  a finan- 
cial crisis,  in  order  to  make  the  government  bank- 
rupt, and  thereby  force  the  sovereign  to  give  the 
nation  a constitution.  Previously  to  that  epoch,  the 
French  government  was  what  is  called  an  absolute 
monarchy ; that  is  to  say,  the  monarch  made  the  laws, 
as  well  as  executed  them,  the  business  of  the  parlia- 
ments being  only  to  register  the  edicts  of  the  crown, 
and  their  power  rarely  exceeding  that  of  remon- 
strance, or  the  suggestion  of  amendments  to  the  acts 
submitted  to  them.  The  middling  classes,  in  whose 
behalf  these  parliaments  acted,  had  no  more  actual 
share  in  the  government  than  had  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. Their  influence  over  the  laws  was  that  of 
simple  opinion  only,  which  was  always  liable  to  be 
overborne  by  military  force.  Hence  they  desired  a 
reform  similar  to  that  operated  in  England  by  the 
bill  of  1831,  but  they  had  no  idea  of  a revolution  that 
would  emancipate  the  labouring  millions.  Had  the 
middle  orders,  more  especially  the  commercial  interests, 
been  enfranchised  previously  to  1789,  there  would  have 
been  no  revolution  at  all.  It  was  the  ambition  and 
selfishness  of  these  classes — not  any  desire  on  their 
part  to  benefit  the  people  at  large — that  urged  the 
parliaments  to  create  the  crisis  in  the  finances  which 
led  to  the  States-General,  and  to  the  revolution  itself. 

M.  Necker  had  been  displaced  in  1781,  and,  by  the 
ill  management  of  the  finances  afterwards,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  extravagant  administration  of  M.  Ca- 
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lonne,  the  revenue  of  France,  which  was  nearly  twenty- 
four  millions  sterling  per  annum,  (paid  in  hard  cash,) 
was  become  unequal  to  the  expenditure ; not  that  the 
revenue  had  decreased,  hut  because  the  expenditure 
had  increased,  and  this  was  the  circumstance  laid  hold 
of  by  the  nation  to  enforce  the  reforms  wanted.  Had 
the  French  parliaments  been  as  ready  to  register  edicts 
for  new  taxes  as  our  United  Parliament  in  London  is 
to  grant  them,  there  had  been  no  derangement  in  the 
finances,  and  consequently  no  revolution.  Nor  did  the 
resistance  of  the  French  parliaments  proceed  from  any 
desire  to  save  the  public  money.  The  saving  of  a few 
millions  per  annum  was  a mere  bagatelle  in  compari- 
son with  their  ulterior  objects.  What  they  really 
wanted  was  to  break  up  the  old  monarchy  of  France, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a mixed  or  constitutional 
monarchy  of  the  middle  orders;  that  is  to  say,  a 
government  which  would  make  the  monied  classes 
absolute  masters  of  the  laws,  liberties,  riches,  and 
honours  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  was  not  the  design  of  all  the  members  of  the 
French  parliaments,  much  less  of  all  who  co-operated 
with  them  from  without,  but  it  was  the  design  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  composing  the  parliaments, 
and  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter,)  of  nineteen-twentieths, 
at  least,  of  the  middle  classes.  Had  the  latter  desired 
a just  constitution  for  all  classes,  instead  of  a mo- 
nopoly for  themselves,  the  aristocracy  and  court  would 
have  been  overthrown  at  once,  and  the  revolution 
consummated  without  a single  execution,  or  a drop  of 
blood  shed.  It  was  the  inhuman  selfishness  of  the 
middle  classes  that  caused  all  the  horrors  of  the 
revolution. 

The  first  practical  step  towards  the  revolution  was 
the  Assembly  of  Notables — the  cause  and  purport  of 
which  were  as  follows : M.  Calonne  wanted  money, 
and  as  the  parliaments  had  become  refractory  with 
respect  to  imposing  new  taxes,  he  ingeniously  sought 
either  to  approach  them  by  a more  gentle  means  than 
that  of  direct  authority,  or  to  get  over  their  heads 
by  a manoeuvre ; and  for  this  purpose  he  revived  the 
old  project  of  assembling  a body  of  men  from  the 
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several  provinces  under  the  style  of  an  “Assembly  of 
Notables”  or  men  of  note,  who  accordingly  met  in 
1787,  and  who  were  either  to  recommend  taxes  to  the 
parliaments,  or  to  act  as  a parliament  themselves. 
The  members  of  this  assembly  not  being  elected  bv 
the  people,  (as  the  States- General  was,)  but  nominated 
by  the  king,  M.  Calonne  flattered  himself  that  with 
a little  management  they  might  be  made  tractable  to 
his  purposes.  The  assembly  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  persons,  M.  Calonne  very  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged them  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  forty-four 
a majority  of  the  whole ; to  effect  this,  he  distributed 
them  into  seven  separate  committees  of  twenty  mem- 
bers each;  every  general  question  was  to  be  decided, 
not  by  a majority  of  persons,  but  by  a majority  of 
committees ; and  as  eleven  would  make  a majority  in  a 
committee,  and  four  committees  a majority  of  seven,  M. 
Calonne  had  good  reason  to  conclude  that  as  forty-four 
would  determine  any  general  question,  and  as  the  mem- 
bers were  in  a great  measure  nominated  by  himself,  he 
could  not  be  out-voted. 

But  all  his  schemes  proved  abortive:  to  render  the 
assembly  at  all  palatable  to  the  public  he  had  been 
obliged  to  nominate  to  it  a considerable  number  of 
known  reformers,  and  that  circumstance  proved  his 
ruin.  At  one  of  the  assembly’s  first  sittings,  he  was 
himself  accused  of  selling  crown  lands  to  the  amount 
of  two  millions  without  the  privity  of  the  king,  and 
given  to  understand,  that  with  respect  to  the  arrears 
already  incurred  the  proper  remedy  was  to  accommo- 
date the  expenses  to  the  revenue,  instead  of  the  revenue 
to  the  expenses.  On  the  subject  of  supplying  the 
treasury  by  new  taxes,  the  assembly  declined  taking 
the  matter  on  themselves,  concurring  in  La  Fayette’s 
opinion,  that  “ raising  money  by  taxes  could  only  be 
done  by  a national  assembly  freely  elected  by  the 
people , and  acting  as  their  representatives.'''  In 
short,  the  Notables  could  not  be  induced  to  act  as 
a parliament ; and  all  the  good  M.  Calonne  could  get 
of  them  was  to  recommend  two  new  taxes  to  be  en- 
registered  by  the  parliaments — the  one  a stamp  tax, 
and  the  other  a territorial  or  land  tax — the  proceeds 
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of  both  estimated  at  about  five  millions.  The  minister 
sent  the  edicts  for  the  two  new  taxes  recommended  by 
the  assembly  to  the  parliament  to  be  enregistered,  but 
the  parliament  of  Paris  to  whom,  as  usual,  they  were 
first  submitted,  returned  for  answer,  “ that  with  such 
a revenue  as  the  nation  then  supported , the  name 
of  taxes  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  them”  and  threw  both  the  edicts 
out.  The  king  indignant  at  this  refusal  ordered  the 
parliament  to  Versailles,  held  what  was  then  called  a 
bed  of  justice,  and  had  the  two  edicts  enregistered  in 
the  parliament’s  presence,  by  an  order  of  state.  Upon 
this  the  parliament  forthwith  returned  to  Paris,  and 
ordered  the  enregistering  to  be  struck  out,  delaring 
that  everything  done  at  Versailles  was  illegal.  All  the 
members  of  the  parliament  were  then  •served  with 
letters  de  cachet , and  exiled  to  Trois,  but  as  they 
continued  inflexible,  and  vengeance  would  not  supply 
the  place  of  taxes,  they  were  after  a short  time  recalled, 
had  the  edicts  again  submitted  to  them,— but  with  the 
like  success.  At  length,  after  various  debates  and  con- 
tests the  parliament  of  Paris  came  to  a declaration  that 
although  it  had  been  customary  for  parliaments  to 
enregister  edicts  for  taxes,  as  a matter  of  convenience, 
the  right  belonged  only  to  the  States- General,  and 
that  therefore  the  parliament  could  no  longer  with 
propriety  continue  to  debate  on  what  it  had  not 
authority  to  act”  This  declaration  brought  matters 
to  an  issue.  Brienne,  who  had  succeeded  M.  Calonne 
as  minister-in-chief,  seeing  it  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  government  without  money,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
public  opinion,  advised  the  king  to  convoke  the  States- 
General  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  nation’s  financial 
embarrassments,  and  at  the  same  time  tendered  his 
own  resignation.  The  king  gave  his  word  to  the 
parliament  that  the  States-General  should  be  con- 
voked, and  his  edict  soon  after  appeared,  convoking 
them  for  the  month  of  April,  1789. 

This  edict  diffused  joy  indescribable  throughout 
France;  its  first  effect  was  to  partially  unfetter  the 
press,  so  long  mute  on  political  subjects.  It  authorized, 
as  it  were,  every  citizen  to  publish  the  result  of  his 
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thoughts,  his  researches,  and  studies  as  to  the  mode  of 
convoking,  and  the  form  of  holding  the  States-General. 
Robespierre  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  this 
change.  He  foresaw  that  all  manner  of  intrigues  and 
subterfuges  would  be  resorted  to,  to  render  the  States- 
General  a mere  representation  of  property  and  privilege, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rights  of  industry,  and  he 
resolved  on  baffling  the  intriguers,  if  possible.  He 
published  a memorial  or  paper,  dedicated  to  the  Arte- 
sian nation,  on  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  states 
of  Artois.  This  was  going  to  the  marrow  of  the 
question,  for  it  was  of  very  little  consequence  to  talk 
of  a States-General,  unless  the  Third  Estate  which 
assumed  to  comprise  the  entire  commonalty,  was  to 
be  a bona  fide  representation  of  the  industrious  classes. 

As  to  the  Artesian  Third  Estate , it  was  a mockery 
rather  than  a representation  of  the  commonalty.  It 
was  composed  of  all  the  municipalities  of  the  province, 
and  these  municipalities  were  chosen  by  the  Deputies 
of  the  States.  But  who  were  these  Deputies  ? Nine 
individuals  chosen  by  three  orders,  that  is  to  say,  three 
by  the  nobility,  three  by  the  clergy,  and  the  remaining 
three  by  the  rest  of  the  population.  Thus,  three 
deputies  of  the  nobility  and  three  of  the  clergy  had  a 
concurrent  voice  with  the  three  deputies  of  the  Third 
Estate,  in  choosing  the  municipalities,  and  these  muni- 
cipalities (so  chosen)  were  the  electoral  body  that  was 
to  return  the  representatives  of  the  Commons  to  the 
States-General.  In  other  words,  whilst  the  nobility 
and  clergy  claimed  to  have,  each,  its  own  representa- 
tives in  the  States-General  (directly  chosen  by  them- 
selves, and  without  any  interference  from  the  Third 
Estate  or  Commonalty,)  they  demanded  at  the  same 
time  to  elect  two-thirds  of  the  municipalities,  by 
whom  the  representatives  of  the  Third  Estate , in  the 
States-General  were  to  be  chosen!  In  plain  English, 
the  nobility  and  clergy  wished  to  have  the  whole 
national  representation  to  themselves,  and  there  were 
but  too  many  of  the  middle  orders  base  enough  to 
sanction  their  usurpations,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  in 
the  spoils  of  the  country. 

But  the  fraud  was  too  glaring  to  escape  popular 
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animadversion.  Robespierre  was  the  first  to  denounce 
it  to  his  fellow-citizens.  Regardless  of  danger  to  him- 
self, or  of  the  hatreds  he  was  sure  to  excite,  he  un- 
masked all  the  mysteries  of  the  aristocratic  organiza- 
tion which  had  despoiled  the  people  of  their  rights,  to 
concentrate  them  in  the  hands  of  a small  number  of 
persons  who  turned  the  power  (so  conferred)  to  their 
own  exclusive  profit.  He  made  the  people  see  in  the 
nobility  and  clergy  two  bodies  of  rapacious  conspi- 
rators, all-powerful  in  their  respective  administrations, 
whilst  the  Third  Estate  or  Commonalty,  which  com- 
prised all  that  was  really  useful  and  sound  in  the 
nation,  was  despised,  degraded,  and  sold  by  its  repre- 
sentatives. He  exhibited  the  nobility  and  clergy  as 
having  banded  themselves  together  since  the  year 
1663,  in  order  to  shift  from  their  own  shoulders  on 
those  of  the  people,  the  taxes  which  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  Artois  had  designed  to  fall  to  their  share, 
by  acknowledging  the  principle  of  equal  contribution ; 
and  as  having  succeeded  in  their  object,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feeble  resistance  made  by  the  deputies 
of  the  Commonalty,  whom  they  invariably  bribed  over 
to  their  interests.  He  showed  that  what  were  then 
called  the  states  of  Artois,  were  so  notoriously  venal — 
that  their  system  of  organized  corruption  was  so 
flagrant  and  fatal  to  the  public  interest — that  they 
could  not  be  safely  trusted  with  any  share  whatever 
of  the  representation  of  the  Commonalty.  He  spoke 
of  the  infamous  presents  which  the  deputies  used  to 
make  to  one  another  at  the  public  expense — of  the 
largesses  with  which  they  rewarded  their  own  labours, 
so  well  paid  for  by  the  nation,  whilst  they  generously 
voted  just  four  hundred  ten-pences  per  annum  for  all 
the  poor  of  the  province  ! In  a word,  he  suppressed 
nothing  and  spared  nobody,  unmasking  with  the 
courage  of  an  honest  man  all  the  intriguers  who, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  administration, 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  accumulation  of  riches  for 
themselves,  their  agents,  and  their  parasites.  An  ex- 
tract or  two  from  this  memorial  will  not  be  misplaced 
here,  were  it  only  to  refute  the  calumniators  who 
have  accounted  for  his  election  to  the  States-General, 
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by  attributing  it  to  successful  intrigues  amongst  the 
lower  orders.  Intriguers  generally  do  their  work  in 
the  dark ; Robespierre  did  his  openly,  fearlessly,  and 
in  a manner,  that  while  it  courted  publicity,  was  sure 
to  array  only  the  corrupt  against  him,  and  only  the 
conscientious  on  his  side. 

“ TO  THE  ARTESIAN  NATION, 

“on  the  necessity  of 
“REFORMING  THE  STATES  OF  ARTOIS. 

“ The  moment  has  arrived  which  is  to  decide  for  ever 
our  liberty  or  our  servitude,  our  happiness  or  our 
misery.  This  alternative  depends  absolutely  on  the 
character  and  principles  of  the  representatives  to  whom 
we  shall  confide  the  care  of  ruling  our  destinies  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  zeal  which 
we  ourselves  shall  manifest  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sicred  and  imprescriptible  rights,  of  which  we  have 
been  despoiled. 

“ Nevertheless,  has  this  interesting  affair  much 
occupied  us  ? Have  we,  up  to  this  hour,  thought 
seriously  of  stealing  some  few  moments  from  our 
domestic  affairs,  from  our  amusements,  from  our  in- 
dolence, to  meditate  on  the  important  choices  we  ought 
to  make,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  propositions  and 
demands  we  ought  to  carry  into  those  solemn  comiiia 
by  which  France  is  about  either  to  be  regenerated,  or 
to  revert  to  irredeemable  slavery  ? 1 answer,  no  ; for 

why  should  I hesitate  to  speak  the  truth?  Whilst 
the  dangerous  enemies  that  nestle  in  this  province  are 
on  the  watch  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  their  empire, 
we  are  still  slumbering  under  the  weight  of  the  chains 
they  have  given  us.  It  is  time  to  warn  the  Artesian 
nation  of  the  fatal  snares  which  encompass  it ; it  is  time 
to  draw  its  attention  to  the  objects  which  most  essen- 
tially interest  its  happiness ; there  is  nothing,  methinks, 
more  important  for  it  than  to  remind  the  particular 
States  of  the  province  of  the  veritable  principles  of 
their  constitution,  and  to  adopt  wise  measures  tending 
to  a salutary  reform : and  methinks  I shall  discharge 
the  duty  of  a good  citizen,  by  developing  here  all  the 
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reasons  which  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  pursuing  it 
with  as  much  activity  as  perseverance. 

“ The  real  means  of  annihilating  the  abuses  which 
cause  public  calamities,  is  to  go  right-forward  to  the 
principal  sources  whence  they  flow.  Now,  the  prime 
source  of  a people’s  calamities,  are  the  vices  of  its 
government.  Thus,  will  experience  soon  prove  to  us 
that  Artois  owes  the  greater  part  of  her  evils  to  the 
vices  which  have  denaturalized  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  States  to  which  her  administration  was 
confided.  Let  us  begin  with  noting  those  vices,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  public  rights. 

“ What  are  the  provincial  States  ? It  is  the  assembly 
of  the  representatives  of  the  various  orders  or  classes 
of  citizens,  with  whose  powers  they  (the  representa- 
tives) are  clothed,  to  watch  in  their  name  over  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights,  and  to  preside  over  the 
administration  of  the  public  interest. 

“ But  in  order  to  represent  an  individual  or  a 
people — in  order  to  be  clothed  with  his  or  their  powers, 
you  must  have  been  chosen  by  them  ; consequently, 
every  assembly,  whose  members  are  not  chosen  by 
the  citizens  at  large,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a body 
of  provincial  States ; it  is  but  the  phantom  of  it — it  is 
but  the  monument  of  a people’s  ancient  and  impre- 
scriptable  rights — of  a people  whom,  in  times  of 
despotism  and  anarchy,  ambition  has  robbed  of  the 
privilege  of  naming  their  representatives  in  their  na- 
tional assemblies. 

“Let  us  compare  with  those  principles  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  States  of  Artois,  and  let  us  see 
whether  any  of  the  three  orders  of  the  province  be 
therein  represented. 

“ First,  What  is  the  Chamber  of  the  Clergy  ? A com- 
mittee at  which  are  present  two  bishops,  the  regular 
abbots  of  monasteries,  the  deputies  of  chapters. 

“ The  bishops  represent  nobody,  because  nobody 
has  chosen  them ; the  regular  abbots  would  represent 
their  monasteries,  if  the  religious  inmates  of  those 
houses  had  elected  them  to  appear  in  their  name  at 
the  States  of  the  province;  but  as  they  come  there 
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only  in  virtue  of  their  rank  or  quality  as  abbots,  they 
represent  only  their  own  benefices.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  prerogative  is  so  bound  up  with  this  title  of 
regular  abbot,  that  neither  the  non-regular  abbots — 
those  in  conditional  partnership — nor  any  member  of 
the  abbeys  en  commande , can  enter  the  States,  if  we 
except  the  Grand-prior  of  Saint  Yaast. 

“ As  to  the  deputies  of  chapters,  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  chapters,  and  we  must  agree  that 
they  are  the  only  parties  who  have,  at  least,  the  appear- 
ance of  a legal  quality. 

“ But  it  follows,  on  the  whole,  from  what  has  been 
just  advanced,  that  the  members  of  the  clergy  who 
sit  in  the  States  do,  in  no  respect  represent  the  order 
of  the  clergy.  And  by  what  right  have  they  ex- 
cluded the  curates,  and  ail  the  other  ecclesiastics — 
the  class,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  laborious  of  that  body ; the  most  valuable,  too,  in 
consequence  of  the  touching  relations  which  connect 
them  with  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  people  ? 

“ Second,  What  shall  we  say  of  the  Chamber  of  the 
Nobility  ? It  suffices  to  observe  that  it  is  formed  of 
a certain  number  of  nobles,  who,  without  any  delegated 
trust,  without  any  mission  from  their  order,  have 
agreed  amongst  themselves  to  attach  the  exclusive 
right  of  participating  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  to  certain  degrees  of  rank  which  they  happen 
to  enjoy  themselves,  and  to  the  possession  of  certain 
lands  which  happen  to  belong  to  them. 

“ Third,  What  is  the  Chamber  of  the  Third  Estate  ? 
An  assembly  of  deputies  named  by  the  municipal 
bodies  of  the  cities  of  the  province.  But  the  parties 
composing  those  municipal  bodies — who  has  named 
them ? Is  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns?  No — the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  have  been  robbed  of  the 
sacred  right  of  choosing  in  person  their  own  officers, 
their  own  local  administrators — a right  as  old  as  the 
monarchy — a right  which  existed  anterior  even  to  the 
cradle  of  the  monarchy,  and  which  was  founded  in  the 
manners,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Gauls  and  Bel- 
gians, our  progenitors — a right,  which  after  some  ages  of 
oppression,  had  been  restored  to  us  the  very  moment  that 
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the  people  began  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  feudal  tyranny 
which  oppressed  them — restored  to  us,  1 say,  as  the 
signal,  the  pledge,  and  the  basis  of  our  liberties.  An 
edict,  a single  edict,  dictated  by  the  fiscal  genius  of 
an  abhorred  minister,  has  been  the  only  authority 
for  despoiling  us  of  it.  Who  then  are  the  parties  that 
name  those  municipal  officers,  who  assume  to  them- 
selves to  give  us  representatives?  Certain  members 
of  the  States  who  have  bought  that  right  with  money  ! 
What  say  I? — it  is  worse  even  than  that.  Nine 
electors  are  chosen  by  those  unconstitutional  States, 
and  amongst  those  electors  three  only  are  of  the  order 
of  the  Third  Estate;  the  six  others  belong  to  the  other 
two  orders.  Thus,  then,  those  same  municipal  officers, 
whose  power  is  one  continued  aggression  on  our  rights, 
who  are  not  constitutionally  and  legally  qualified  for 
even  the  local  administration  of  their  respective  towns, 
convert  this  very  usurpation  into  a title  or  pretence 
for  perpetrating  the  additional  usurpation  of  seizing 
upon  the  administration  of  the  province,  to  the  exclu- 
sion, and  in  contempt,  of  all  the  citizens  who  are  sum- 
moned there,  and  who  alone  can  constitutionally 
confer  the  power  of  voting  in  it ! — persons,  who,  even 
had  they  been  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
to  administer  them,  would  still  have  no  right  to  repre- 
sent us  in  the  States-General  of  the  province,  since  their 
powers  would  be  circumscribed  by  the  very  nature 
and  objects  of  their  trust  to  the  local  concerns  of  the 
communes  which  elected  them. 

“ And  the  inhabitants  of  the  country — that  so  nume- 
rous and  respectable  a part  of  the  third  estate — who 
are  their  representatives  in  the  States  of  Artois  ? 
They  are  still  less  represented,  if  possible,  than  the 
town  inhabitants!  What,  then,  is  our  Third  Estate 
chamber  ? An  assembly  which  represents  neither  the 
third  estate  of  towns,  nor  the  third  estate  of  the  rural 
districts ! What  are  the  pretended  States  of  Artois  in 
general?  A species  of  commission  which  has  erected 
its  authority  on  the  ruins  of  our  veritable  States — a 
banded  confederacy  of  certain  citizens,  who  have 
usurped  to  their  own  exclusive  use  what  belongs  only 
to  the  entire  people !”  * * * * 
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It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  this  is  the  language 
of  genuine  democracy ; but  it  is  no  less  the  language 
of  a man  singularly  brave  and  disinterested.  At  the 
time  Robespierre  wrote  and  put  his  name  to  it,  the 
government  of  France  was  an  absolute  monarchy. 
State-prisons  and  lettres  de  cachet  existed  in  all  their 
pristine  vigour,  and  a single  letter  to  the  minister,  from 
any  one  of  the  provincial  viziers  he  attacked,  would 
have  sufficed  to  send  him  to  the  Bastile.  Nor  was  it 
any  tenderness  on  their  part  that  saved  him.  His 
security,  such  as  it  was,  depended  solely  on  the  fears 
and  prudential  calculations  of  his  enemies,  and  these 
again  depended  on  the  degree  of  success  his  state- 
ments might  have  on  the  public  opinion  around  him. 
Fortunately  for  himself,  and  for  the  cause  he  espoused, 
his  pamphlet  had  an  immense  success.  The  impres- 
sion it  produced  was  such  as  to  make  his  enemies 
quail  too  much  for  their  own  safety  to  think  of  mo- 
lesting his.  To  that  circumstance,  and  to  that  alone, 
(a  circumstance  which  he  could  not  have  known  before 
the  result,)  was  he  indebted  for  not  meeting  with  a 
dungeon,  instead  of  a seat  in  the  States-General,  as  the 
recompense  of  his  courage  and  devotion. 

But  if  his  courage  was  great,  his  disinterestedness 
was  greater  still.  As  a barrister,  it  was  his  interest  to 
curry  favour  with  the  rich  and  powerful,  from  whom 
alone  he  could  expect  practice  and  preferment.  In- 
stead of  this,  we  find  him  devoting  all  his  solicitudes, 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  to  the  poor  and  oppressed 
classes — even  to  the  unfortunate  mendicants,  from 
whom  it  was  impossible  he  could  ever  hope  to  get  any 
requital.  Thus,  after  enumerating  the  prodigalities  of 
certain  members  of  the  States,  he  presents  an  ironical 
summary  of  their  benevolent  acts,  which  are  limited 
to  the  solitary  one  of  voting  four  hundred  livres , or 
tenpences , annually,  to  the  poor  of  Arras  and  St. 
Omer. 

“ Unhappy  poor ! — if  this  sum  suffice  not  to  meet 
your  wants,  be  cautious  how  you  murmur  at  its  scanti- 
ness. Before  assuaging  your  griefs,  was  it  not  neces- 
sary that  your  guardians  should  levy  on  your  patri- 
mony the  wherewithal  to  parade  their  zeal  towards  the 
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rich  and  great?  Unhappy  husbandmen! — if  some- 
times your  cottages  are  stripped  of  the  miserable  furni- 
ture they  contain  to  discharge  your  debts  to  the  re- 
venue, be  consoled,  since,  after  all,  your  contribution 
will  be  appropriated  to  so  worthy  a use.  Just  God ! — 
the  administration  of  this  province,  already  exhausted 
by  every  rapine  of  fiscal  craft,  is  constrained  to  neg- 
lect the  objects  most  essential  to  public  comfort ; it 
cannot  even  furnish  funds  sufficient  for  repairing  our 
roads,  building  bridges,  or  finishing  public  works  of 
indispensable  use  and  convenience;  agriculture  lan- 
guishes, trade  and  industry  are  all  but  extinct,  because 
the  province  is  incapable  of  making  any  considerable 
advances  in  their  favour;  a public  calamity  finds  it 
impotent  to  afford  relief  to  the  people  in  any  bearable 
proportion  to  their  misery ; our  fields,  devastated  by  a 
destructive  scourge,  which  the  wrath  of  heaven  has 
just  sent  to  fill  the  measure  of  our  evils,  present  on 
all  sides  to  our  aching  sight  unfortuate  beings,  who 
water  with  tears  of  despair  that  land  which  their 
sweat  had  in  vain  fertilized.  The  great  majority,  both 
of  our  rural  and  town  populations,  are  sunk  by  indi- 
gence to  that  last  stage  of  degradation,  in  which  man, 
exclusively  absorbed  by  the  anxiety  to  preserve  exist- 
ence, is  incapable  of  reflecting  on  the  causes  of  his 
calamities,  and  of  recognizing  the  rights  which  nature 
gave  him ; and,  nevertheless,  we  still  find  im- 

mense sums  to  expend  on  the  vain  pomps  and  ex- 
travagances of  luxury,  and  on  largesses  to  individuals 
as  indecent  as  they  are  ridiculous ! And  am  I,  for- 
sooth, to  stifle  the  pain  which  such  a spectacle  must 
excite  in  the  bosoms  of  all  honest  men?  and,  while 
the  enemies  of  the  people  are  audacious  enough  to 
make  a sport  of  humanity,  am  I to  desert  its  cause, 
lest  I should  want  the  courage  necessary  to  vindicate 
its  rights?  and  ought  I,  in  the  presence  of  our  enemies, 
to  observe  a cowardly  silence  at  the  only  moment 
when,  after  so  many  ages,  the  voice  of  truth  has  the 
chance  of  commanding  respect  to  its  inculcations — at 
the  moment  when  vice,  armed  with  unjust  authority, 
may  be  itself  taught  to  tremble  before  the  rising 
empire  of  reason  and  justice  ? Ah ! — let  us 
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rather  continue  to  prove  the  necessity  of  emancipating 
ourselves  from  the  yoke  of  our  tyrants,  by  demon- 
strating, through  new  facts,  all  the  contempt  which 
every  people  must  expect  from  every  unconstitutional 
aristocracy  whom  they  have  allowed  to  usurp  their 
sovereignty.” 

Here  Robespierre  proceeds  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
jobbings  and  largesses  by  which  the  States  of  Artois 
enriched  their  own  members  at  the  expense  of  the 
province;  and,  certainly,  if  ever  the  axe  of  reform 
was  needed  to  cut  down  corruption,  he  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  it  to  a root-and-branch  demolition 
of  that  pestilential  hotbed.  One  corruptionist,  calling 
himself  a deputy  of  the  Tiers  Etat , had  three  thou- 
sand livres  voted  him  for  a memoir  on  the  ancient 
usages  of  Artois,  which  was  never  published,  and 
which  those,  who  saw  it,  averred  was  a mere  compila- 
tion out  of  the  archives  of  the  state,  copied  by  the 
clerks  in  the  office,  and  costing  scarcely  any  labour  at 
all  to  the  honourable  deputy  himself.  The  commis- 
sion that  voted  him  this  sum  was  composed  of  his 
own  intimate  friends;  and  the  honest  States  connived 
at  it,  well  knowing  that  the  honourable  deputy’s  vote 
would  be  worth  more  than  three  thousand  livres  to 
them  on  the  next  friendly  occasion.  Robespierre  re- 
cords several  instances  of  this  sort. 

But  what  was  most  palatable  to  the  people,  and 
most  excited  the  rage  of  their  and  his  enemies,  was 
his  exposure  of  the  wholesale  plunder  carried  on 
under  pretence  of  constructing  roads,  bridges,  and  the 
like  public  works.  On  one  occasion  the  States  decreed 
the  construction  of  a road  sixty  feet  wide,  which  was 
to  traverse  the  province  from  the  bridge  Dugy,  near 
Arras,  as  far  as  Frevent.  The  communication  between 
these  places  had  been  already  as  convenient  as  the 
public  needed  by  the  old  road  of  Saint-Pol.  But 
Messieurs,  the  States  wanted  a pretext  for  levying 
plunder  in  the  shape  of  assessments.  Accordingly  they 
expended  enormous  sums  in  the  purchase  of  all  the  lands 
and  houses  along  the  projected  line;  and,  after  ex- 
pending other  large  sums  in  completing  the  road  up  to 
a certain  spot,  they  suddenly  abandoned  the  works, 
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without  explaining  the  why  or  the  wherefore  to  the 
public.  Robespierre  did  it  for  them : he  showed  that 
the  projected  road  was  carried  just  up  to  the  mansion, 
or  chateau , of  a certain  noble  deputy  of  the  States, 
for  whose  sole  profit  and  convenience  the  job  was  got 
up.  Another  road  was  projected  between  Arras  and 
St.  Quentin,  and  in  like  manner  stopped  close  by  the 
chateau  of  another  deputy  of  the  noblesse,  after  taxing 
the  inhabitants  to  an  enormous  extent.  Jobs  of  this 
kind  were  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  the  like  pecu- 
lation obtained  in  every  other  department  of  the 
administration.  Robespierre’s  pamphlet  entered  into  . 
every  abuse,  exposed  every  malversation,  denounced 
the  corruptionists  by  name,  and  concluded  with  an  ap- 
peal to  his  countrymen,  exhorting  them  to  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  a radical  reform  of  the  States- 
General  of  Artois,  as  a preliminary  step  to  the  convo- 
cation of  the  States- General  of  the  kingdom. 

The  appeal  was  successful  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  conscientious  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants— that  is  to  say,  the  great  majority — received  it 
with  manifestations  of  wonder  and  gratitude — wonder 
at  the  boldness  of  his  views,  and  gratitude  for  the 
sympathy  it  expresed  for  their  sufferings.  Long  habits 
of  endurance  had  closed  their  eyes  to  the  abuses 
around  them ; but  these  abuses  were  so  enormous, 
that  it  needed  only  a spark  well  applied  to  cause  a 
general  conflagration.  Thousands  who  had  hitherto 
borne  their  wrongs  in  silence  became  suddenly  cla- 
morous and  indignant  against  the  States.  Public 
opinion  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  reforms  de- 
manded, and  the  author  was  everywhere  bailed  as  a 
benefactor  who  had  conferred  a service  of  signal  im- 
portance on  the  province. 

But  if  the  masses  applauded  him,  it  was  far  other- 
wise with  the  gentlemen  of  the  States  and  their  ad- 
herents. From  the  moment  his  pamphlet  appeared, 
their  hatred  and  fury  knew  no  bounds.  The  nobility, 
the  higher  clergy,  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat , 
the  municipal  monopolists  of  the  suffrage,  the  Upper 
Council  of  Artois,  the  numerous  barristers  and  notaries 
in  their  service,  the  various  classes  of  tradespeople 
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dependent  on  their  custom — in  short,  the  rich,  the 
corrupt,  and  everybody  interested  in  the  existing 
abuses,  united  and  made  common  cause  against  the 
daring  innovator.  Some  affected  to  call  him  fool  and 
madman,  others  treated  him  as  an  ambitious  hypo- 
crite, who  traded  on  public  credulity;  but  the  ma- 
jority contented  themselves  with  styling  him,  after  the 
old  fashion,  an  incendiary  writer,  a factious  disturber, 
a disorganizer, — an  anarchist,  who  had  no  better  pur- 
pose to  serve  than  the  gratification  of  his  own  bad 
passions.  In  short,  he  obtained  the  same  names,  the 
same  notoriety,  and  the  same  bad  character,  only  on  a 
small  scale,  that  were  afterwards  so  copiously  lavished 
on  him  in  the  days  of  his  power.  Nor  did  his  enemies 
confine  themselves  to  simple  nicknaming  and  slander. 
They  attacked  him  in  the  most  sensitive  quarter. 
They  decried  his  professional  character,  and  endea- 
voured to  destroy  his  practice.  The  author  of  the 
Autobiography  states  that  the  effect  of  his  pamphlet 
became  immediately  visible  in  his  professional  con- 
nexion with  the  bourgeoisie  of  Arras.  Those  base 
profit-mongers,  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
his  popularity  and  talents  to  pull  down  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  (of  whose  power  they  were  jealous,)  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  his  wishing  to  raise  the  me- 
chanics and  agricultural  labourers  to  a political  equality 
with  themselves.  Moreover,  though  they  secretly 
approved  of  his  exposures  of  the  aristocracy  and  clergy, 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  avow  their  opinions,  lest 
their  business,  or  trade,  might  suffer  in  consequence. 
They  left  Robespierre  to  fight  their  battle  up  to  the 
point  where  reform  should  terminate  with  their  own 
class;  but,  that  point  once  passed,  they  were  ready 
to  join  their  former  tyrants  in  persecuting  and  even 
crushing  their  benefactor.  Robespierre  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  conduct  of  this  class  towards  him. 
For  the  hostility  of  the  privileged  orders  he  was  pre- 
pared— it  was  nothing  more  than  he  had  a right  to 
expect,  for  he  had  provoked  and  even  courted  it.  But 
he  had  done  nothing  to  offend  the  bourgeoisie  of 
Arras.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  devoted  his  time  and 
talents  to  procure  them  an  efficient  share  in  the 
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government.  His  only  crime,  (if  crime  it  was,)  was 
to  demand  the  like  share  for  the  labouring  classes. 
That,  however,  was  a crime  which  the  bourgeoisie  of 
Arras  could  not  forgive,  which  has  never  been  for- 
given by  any  other  bourgeoisie,  and  which  no  bour- 
geoisie will  ever  forgive,  so  long  as  the  world  or  a 
bourgeoisie  exists. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Arras  became  his  enemies.  I speak 
only  of  the  richer,  or  more  influential,  shop-keepers — 
of  that  class  of  them  whose  connexion  is  most  profit- 
able to  a barrister,  and  whose  support  is  most  needed 
by  a reforming  politician.  The  poorer  class  of  trades- 
people are,  generally  speaking,  as  friendly  to  radical 
reform  as  mechanics  or  labourers.  Robespierre  was, 
therefore,  sure  to  have  their  affections.  But  the  other 
class  of  them — the  influential  and  affluent — to  these 
he  was  scarcely  less  odious  than  he  was  to  the  great 
lords  and  dignitaries  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy.  As 
to  the  latter,  it  is  said,  that  long  after  their  privileges 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
with  those  privileges  most  of  the  abuses  of  which 
Robespierre  complained,  they  preserved  a bitter  re- 
membrance of  his  pamphlet,  and  hated  him  with  a 
hatred  that  not  even  his  death  could  extinguish. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet 
on  the  States  of  Artois  that  Robespierre  drew  up  the 
famous  memorial  for  M.  Dupond  already  treated  of  in 
Chapter  III.  The  effect  of  both  productions — appear- 
ing, too,  at  so  critical  a time — was  to  create  an  ardent 
desire  in  the  people  of  Artois  to  see  their  advocate  and 
champion  elected  to  the  States-General.  They  solicited 
him  to  become  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  promised  him  their 
support.  He  at  once  consented,  and  commenced  can- 
vassing, for  he  was  too  ambitious  of  the  honour  to 
need  much  pressing.  The  behaviour  of  the  bour- 
geoisie of  Arras  led  him  to  expect  little  success  in- 
that  quarter.  Independently  of  the  narrow  selfishness 
of  their  politics,  they  had  that  jealousy  of  him  which 
familiar  intercourse  with  merit  always  breeds  in  infe- 
rior minds.  “ A man,”  says  the  Autobiography,  “ who 
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had  elevated  himself  by  their  side  through  his  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interest  must  necessarily  give  them 
umbrage,  and  appear  to  them  only  in  the  light  of  an 
ambitious  upstart,  by  reason  of  that  very  devotion,  to 
which  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  affairs,  his  amuse- 
ments, and  his  pleasures.”  Add  to  this,  that  there  is 
only  one  species  of  superiority  which  your  thorough- 
bred shopocrat  does  not  take  umbrage  at, — the  supe- 
riority of  wealth.  Wit  and  learning  offend  him,  elo- 
quence and  genius  offend  him,  wisdom  and  patriotism, 
however  exalted,  offend  him,  especially  if  the  pos- 
sessors be  men  of  enthusiasm ; but  a well-lined  purse 
or  a brilliant  equipage  never  offends  him,  although  it 
were  wrung  from  the  sighs  and  sorrows  of  oppressed 
thousands.  Let  a man  of  inferior  wealth,  even  though 
of  their  own  rank  or  class,  enter  the  lists  against  a 
millionaire , and  though  he  had  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero  combined  with  the  integrity  of  Aristides  and 
the  wisdom  of  Solon,  the  shopocrat  will  reject  him, 
and  prefer  the  millionaire,  even  if  the  latter  should  not 
have  three  ideas  in  his  head  beyond  those  of  bargain- 
driving, cheating,  and  money-grubbing.  It  has  been 
remarked  of  Mr.  Place,  the  tailor  at  Charing  Cross, 
that  though  for  many  years  his  influence  in  West- 
minster was  sufficient  to  decide  any  contested  election 
for  that  borough,  yet,  if  he  had  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  got 
three  hundred  votes.  Had  Robespierre’s  election  to  the 
States-General  depended  on  the  bourgeosie  of  Arras, 
he  would,  to  a certainty,  have  found  himself  in  the 
condition  of  Mr.  Place  for  Westminster.  But  he  knew 
better  than  to  trust  himself  to  the  shopocrats.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  the  electors  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, with  whom  his  professional  engagements  brought 
him  sometimes  in  contact,  and  who,  on  several  occa- 
sions, had  treated  him  with  the  deference  and  esteem 
which  honest  minds  always  feel  towards  genius  and 
disinterestedness.  Their  peaceful  and  laborious  em- 
ployments afforded  no  means  to  intrigue  or  sophistry 
to  pervert  their  natural  good  sense,  or  seduce  their  un- 
sophisticated judgment.  Once  apprised  of  the  benefits 
which  a reformed  order  of  things  would  confer  on  their 
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useful  but  neglected  class,  they  clung  to  the  idea  as  to 
their  property,  and  nothing  could  turn  them  a wav 
from  the  endeavour  to  realize  it.  Robespierre  had. 
therefore,  no  difficulty  in  convincing  those  persons  of 
his  fitness  to  represent  them. 

An  occasion  soon  offered  which  convinced  him  of  his 
ascendancy  over  these  honest  cultivators.  The  as- 
semblies of  the  various  bailiwicks  had  met  to  decide 
upon  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  their  respective 
deputies,  as  the  guide  of  their  conduct  in  the  States- 
General.  The  charge  of  drawing  up  these  instructions 
was  unanimously  confided  to  Robespierre,  and  he 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust,  by  forthwith  pro- 
claiming the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  declaring  the  people’s  right  to  after- 
wards change,  modify,  or  revoke  every  instruction  it 
might  then  give.  Amongst  other  duties  to  which  he 
pledged  his  co-deputies,  they  were  to  demand  the  free 
and  annual  voting  of  the  taxes ; the  equal  contribution 
of  all  the  citizens  to  the  public  charges,  (in  proportion 
to  their  means ;)  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  persons,  of 
religious  worship,  of  the  press;  the  limitation  of  the 
king’s  authority ; the  rigid  responsibility  of  his  ser- 
vants ; and  various  other  reforms  in  the  same  popular 
sense.  His  work  was  praised  by  seme,  calumniated 
by  others,  but  approved  by  the  majority.  This  was 
all  he  sought ; for  he  knew  that  it  was  the  fate  of  no 
public  man  to  satisfy  all  opinions,  to  silence  all  pas- 
sions, to  unite  all  interests.  The  few  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  election  soon  vanished,  and  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  fifteen  deputies  to  represent  the  three  orders 
of  the  province  of  Artois  in  the  States- General. 

Of  these  fifteen  the  only  persons  who  afterwards 
attracted  any  notice,  (besides  Robespierre,)  were  his 
old  friend  M.  de  Beaumetz  and  Charles  de  Lameth, 
both  of  the  order  of  nobility.  The  former  was  his  de- 
clared enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  pamphlet  on  the 
States  of  Artois,  in  which  Robespierre  depicted  him  as 
one  of  the  dilapidators  who  had  used  their  authority 
to  enrich  themselves  out  of  the  funds  of  the  province. 
M.  de  Beaumetz  longed  for  the  opportunity  to  revenge 
himself,  but  events  soon  took  a turn  which  gave  him 
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something  else  to  think  about : in  less  than  two  years 
after  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  he  was  an 
emigrant  and  an  outlaw ! As  for  his  rival,  he  cared 
little  for  personal  squabbles,  unless  they  involved  the 
success  of  principles.  In  leaving  Arras  for  Versailles, 
Robespierre  thought  only  of  the  mission  entrusted  to 
him.  Liberty,  equality — these  were  the  two  conquests 
which,  he  conceived,  the  nation  was  summoned  to 
make.  Provided  he  could  aid  in  making  them,  he 
cared  little  what  rank  he  might  occupy  in  the  order  of 
eloquence  or  argumentation.  If  any  real  good  were 
to  be  done  for  the  nation,  he  knew  it  must  be  done  by 
the  people  themselves : therefore,  to  gain  the  people’s 
confidence  was  his  prime  object.  Eloquence  and  argu- 
mentation might  be  very  well  in  their  way,  and  were 
necessary  against  knaves,  who  so  well  knew  how  to 
turn  both  against  the  people ; but,  as  the  honest  man 
requires  less  of  either  than  the  knave,  he  had  no  fears 
for  the  result,  provided  he  could  have  a clear  stage 
and  a fair  hearing  before  the  people.  To  interest  the 
people  in  their  own  concerns,  and  to  enable  them  to 
judge  wisely  on  the  subjects  submitted  to  them,  were, 
therefore,  the  grand  desiderata.  Accordingly  Robes- 
pierre, as  we  shall  see,  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  engage  their  attention  upon  every  great  question 
agitated  during  the  revolution.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  them  and  for  himself,  had  they  always  known 
how  to  profit  by  his  advice ! 

One  piece  of  good  fortune,  they  say,  is  generally 
followed  by  another.  While  Robespierre’s  political 
ambition  was  being  gratified  by  his  election  to  the 
States-General,  the  Academy  of  Arras  was  preparing 
to  honour  him  by  a preference  hardly  less  flattering 
to  his  feelings.  A few  months  before  the  opening  of 
the  States-General  he  was  elected  president  of  that 
academy.  The  election  was  a free  and  open  one,  by 
all  the  members ; and  though  Robespierre’s  politics  had 
given  offence  to  many,  and  though  his  reputation  as 
well  as  his  practice  had  suffered  in  consequence,  never- 
theless, so  highly  was  his  general  character  appreciated, 
that  he  had  a large  majority  of  suffrages  in  his  favour. 
Why  have  not  his  biographers  noticed  this  fact? 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Meeting  of  the  States-General — Disputes  of  the  three  Orders — 
Sieyes’  Motion — impromptu  Reply  of  Robespierre  to  a 
Deputation  from  the  Clergy — its  Effect  on  the  Tiers  Etat — 
Composition  and  Character  of  the  National  Assembly — 
State  and  Character  of  the  Press — Reasons  of  Robespierre’s 
comparative  Non-importance  in  the  Constituent — his  Reply 
to  Lally-Tolendal — his  Opposition  to  Necker — the  Memor- 
able 4th  of  August — Swing,  the  real  Hero  of  that  Night — ■ 
Author’s  Prayer  to  Swing — Consequences  of  abolishing  the 
feudal  Privileges — the  Proletarians  and  physical  Force — 
Author’s  Reflections,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

There  was  no  settled  plan  for  convening  the  States- 
General  ; all  that  it  positively  meant,  was  a deputation 
from  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commons ; but  their 
numbers  or  their  proportions  had  not  been  always  the 
same.  They  had  been  convened  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1614 — on  the 
occasion  of  the  civil  war  in  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIII.  Their  numbers  were  then  in  equal  proportions, 
and  they  voted  by  orders  ; that  is  to  say,  each  order 
was  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  each  of  the  other 
two ; an  arrangement  which  made  the  nobility  and 
clergy  absolute  masters  of  the  kingdom. 

Such  arrangement  might  do  for  1614,  but  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  1789.  M.  Necker,  the  then 
minister,  was  too  sagacious  not  to  see  that  it  would 
answer  neither  the  financial  purposes  of  the  government, 
nor  the  reforming  projects  of  the  nation.  The  debates 
would  have  been  endless  upon  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions, in  which  neither  the  wants  of  the  government, 
nor  the  wishes  of  the  nation  for  a constitution,  would 
have  been  attended  to.  But  too  wary  to  take  the  deci- 
sion upon  himself,  he  summoned  again  the  Assembly 
of  the  Notables,  and  referred  it  to  them.  This  body, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  noblesse  and  high-paid  clergy, 
decided,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  1614;  but 
the  nation  scouted  both  the  Assembly  and  its  decision. 
The  affair  was  then  taken  up  by  the  parliament  of 
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Paris,  who  recommended  that  the  number  of  the 
commons  should  be  equal  to  the  other  two,  and  that 
they  should  all  sit  in  one  house  and  vote  in  one  body. 
Even  this  decision  was  little  relished  by  the  public, 
but  they  wisely  postponed  their  objections  till  the 
assembling  of  the  States,  well  knowing  that  victory 
was  certain  the  moment  they  got  face  to  face  with  their 
enemies.  The  number  finally  determined  on  was 
twelve  hundred ; six  hundred  to  be  chosen  by  the 
commons,  (a  proportion  ridiculously  small  consdering 
their  relative  worth  and  consequence,)  three  hundred 
by  the  aristocracy,  and  three  hundred  by  the  clergy : 
but  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  assembling,  whether 
together  or  apart,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
vote,  these  matters  were  left  for  the  consideration  of 
the  States’  deputies  themselves. 

The  States- General  were  to  meet  at  Versailles  in  April, 
1789,  but  did  not  actually  assemble  till  May.  They 
took  their  places  in  three  separate  chambers,  or  rather, 
the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  withdrew,  each  into  a 
separate  chamber.  The  great  majority  of  the  noblesse 
claimed  what  they  called  their  privilege  of  voting  as  a 
separate  body,  and  of  giving  their  assent  or  their 
negative  in  that  manner ; and  a large  proportion  of  the 
bishops  and  high-beneficed  clergy  claimed  the  same 
privilege  on  behalf  of  their  order. 

But  the  Commons,  or  Tiers  Etat , (as  they  were 
then  called,)  disavowed  all  recognition  of  artificial 
orders  and  artificial  privileges ; and  they  were  not  only 
resolute  on  this  point,  but  somewhat  disdainful.  “ They 
began,”  says  Paine,  “ to  consider  aristocracy  as  a kind 
of  fungus  growing  out  of  the  corruption  of  society, 
that  could  not  be  admitted  even  as  a branch  of  it;” 
and  from  the  disposition  the  aristocracy  had  shown  to 
uphold  their  feudal  or  seignorial  usurpations,  lettres 
de  cachet , and  the  like  abuses,  it  was  manifest  that 
no  constitution  could  be  formed,  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  any  other  way  than  on  the  footing 
of  equality. 

I have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  detail  the 
various  efforts  and  manoeuvres  made  by  the  aristocracy 
and  clergy  to  avoid  amalgamating  with  the  Tiers  Etat. 
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Such  details  will  more  appropriately  appear  in  a history 
of  the  French  revolution,  (a  real  history,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  political  romances  which  have  hitherto 
usurped  that  name,)  which  I am  now  writing.  Suffice 
it  to  state,  that  after  various  altercations  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Tiers  Etat  or  Commons  declared  themselves 
(on  the  motion  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes)  “ the  representa- 
tives op  THE  NATION,”  and  that  the  delegates  of  the 
other  two  orders  “ could  be  considered  only  as  depu- 
ties of  corporations,  and  could  have  a deliberative 
voice  only  when  they  assembled  in  a national  character 
with  the  national  representatives.”  This  declaration 
brought  the  orders  to  their  senses.  Left  to  choose 
between  extinction  and  amalgamation,  they  prudently 
preferred  the  latter ; the  clergy  were  the  first  to  give 
in,  and  the  noblesse,  soon  after,  followed,  dignifying 
their  humiliation  with  the  pretence  that  to  assert  their 
privilege  might  endanger  the  king's  life  ! This  pro- 
ceeding put  an  end  to  the  style  of  States-General, 
the  members  of  which  thenceforward  called  themselves 
L' Assemblee  Nationale , or  National  Assembly,  till 
the  framing  of  the  constitution  of  1791  caused  them 
to  be  called  the  Constituent  Assembly — the  name  by 
which  they  are,  now-a-days,  best  known.  The  motion 
of  Sieyes  was  carried  on  the  17th  of  June,  1789,  just 
six  weeks  after  the  first  sitting  of  the  States-General 
(May  5). 

In  these  preliminary  operations,  and,  indeed,  up  to 
the  20th  of  July  following,  I find  no  mention  of 
Robespierre’s  name,  either  in  the  Moniteur , or  in  any  of 
the  other  contemporary  publications  referred  to  in  the 
Histoire  Parlementaire  de  la  Revolution  Fran  chaise. 
Most  of  his  biographers  state  that  he  was  for  a con- 
siderable time  a silent  member,  and  when  at  last  he 
ventured  to  say  a few  words,  was  little  attended  to. 
He  was  regarded  by  his  colleagues  in  the  light  of  an 
extravagant  or  impracticable  reformer ; that  is  to  say, 
his  opinions  were  too  honest  to  have  any  weight 
with  the  aristocrats  and  hypocrites  who  surrounded 
him.  M.  Thiers,  in  his  History  of  the  Revolution,  tells 
us  that  his  speaking  was  heavy  and  pedantic ; and 
that  it  was  not  till  after  long  practice  he  attained,  in 
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the  times  of  the  Convention , some  facility  of  extem- 
porizing. Even  that  merit  he  is  denied  in  most  of  the 
other  histories. 

These  accounts,  however,  are  all  false.  Despite  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  materials  left  us  by  history — 
despite  of  the  pains  taken  to  blast  Robespierre’s  Intel - 
lectual  as  well  as  his  moral  reputation,  there  are  still 
evidences  enough  extant  to  prove  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  frequent  and  ready  speakers  in  the  Assembly. 
Dumont,  in  his  Recollections  of  Mirabeau , describes 
a lively  scene  which  occurred  in  the  very  first  days  of 
the  Assembly,  and  in  which  Robespierre  played  a con- 
spicuous part.  Dumont,  no  friend  of  Robespierre, 
speaks  thus — 

“The  clergy,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the 
Tiers  Etat  into  a union  of  the  orders,  sent  a deputa- 
tion to  invite  the  Tiers  to  a conference  on  the  distresses 
of  the  poor.  The  Tiers  saw  through  the  design,  and 
not  wishing  to  acknowledge  the  clergy  as  a separate  body, 
yet  afraid  to  reject  so  charitable  and  popular  a proposi- 
tion, knew  not  what  answer  to  make,  when  one  of  the 
deputies,  after  concurring  in  the  description  of  the  mise- 
ries of  the  people,  rose  and  addressed  the  ecclesiastical 
deputation — ■*  Go  tell  your  colleagues ,’  said  he , ‘ that  if 
they  are  so  anxious  to  relieve  the  people,  they  should 
hasten  to  unite  themselves  in  this  hall  with  the 
friends  of  the  people . Tell  them  no  longer  to  retard 
our  proceedings  and  the  public  good  by  contuma- 
cious delays , or  to  try  to  carry  their  point  by  such 
stratagems  as  this.  Rather  let  them , as  ministers 
of  religion,  as  worthy  servants  of  their  Master , 
renounce  the  splendour  which  surrounds  them,  the 
luxury  which  insults  the  poor.  Dismiss  those  inso- 
lent lackeys  who  attend  you— sell  your  gaudy 
equipages,  and  convert  these  odious  superfluities 
into  food  for  the  poor .’  At  this  speech,  which  ex- 
pressed so  well  the  passions  of  the  moment,  there 
arose,  not  applause — that  would  have  appeared  like  a 
bravado — but  a confused  murmur  of  approbation  much 
more  flattering — every  one  asked  who  was  the  speaker? 
He  was  not  known,  but  in  a few  minutes  his  name 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth — it  was  one  which  after- 
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wards  made  all  France  tremble — it  was  Robespierre  !” 
(Dumont,  Souv.  de  Mir.  61.) 

“ Assuredly  this  sally,”  says  the  Quarterly  Review, 
“ however  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  his  old  benefactors, 
was  as  ready,  as  artful,  and  as  eloquent  as  anything 
the  annals  of  that  assembly  can  produce ; and  although 
Robespierre  cannot  be  said  to  have  sustained  the 
vigour  of  this  first  fight,  or  to  have  placed  himself 
in  the  line  of  the  Mirabeaus,  the  Maurys,  the  Cazales,  or 
Barnaves,  yet  he  certainly  very  soon  distinginshed 
himself  from  the  common  herd , both  by  the  frequency 
and  the  comparative  merit  of  his  discourses .”  Not 
bad  for  the  Quarterly ; but  the  Quarterly  does  not  ex- 
plain how  it  happened  that  he  did  not  attain  the  rank 
of  the  Mirabeaus,  Maurys,  and  Barnaves.  Mr.  Adol- 
phus pretends  to  explain  it  by  ascribing  it  to  the  effects 
of  the  writings  of  the  Royalists  and  the  Girondists. 
44  The  talents  displayed  by  Robespierre,”  says  Mr.  A., 
“ in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  have  been  too  much 
under-rated,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  efforts  made 
by  Brissotine  as  well  as  Royalist  writers  to  expose  him 
to  contempt.*  Even  impartial  writers,  contemplating 
the  figure  he  made  in  the  Convention,  the  gigantic 
power  he  acquired,  and  the  dreadful  means  he  em- 
ployed in  its  maintenance,  and  comparing  them  with 
his  unimportance  in  the  Assembly,  have  rashly  pro- 
nounced that  he  was  deficient  in  eloquence  and  ability. 
Robespierre  came  from  Arras  to  Paris  not  much  im- 
proved in  knowledge  or  oratory,  and  he  came  into  an 
Assembly  where,  on  both  sides,  there  were  seated  men 
famous  for  both.  He  possessed  neither  birth  nor  wealth 
to  give  him  partisans , and  his  defects  in  speaking  occa- 
sionally excited  the  laughter  of  his  audience ; (just 

* He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  M.  de  Montgaillard  whose  descrip- 
tion will  spare  the  necessity  of  citing  numerous  opinions  of  the 
same  stamp.  “My  only  wish,”  said  he,  in  1784,  “is  to  be 
Attorney-General  for  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Ah ! how  I 
would  make  the  people  talk  of  me !”  This  informs  us  of  his 
motives  for  getting  returned  to  the  States-General.  Yet  he 
only  appeared  there  a stupid  enthusiast.  At  its  dissolution  he 
retired,  leaving  no  other  impression  than  a rooted  contempt  of 
his  talents,  and  a total  forgetfulness  of  his  person. — Etat  de 
France , p.  9. 
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as  our  House  of  Commons  invariably  laugh,  or  crow, 
or  bray  at  all  speeches  made  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
classes — the  hand-loom  weavers  to  wit,)  but  his  educa- 
tion furnished  him  with  modes  of  knowledge  sufficient 
to  give  him  a reputation  in  an  assemblage  so  mixed 
and  compounded,  and  his  persevering  assiduity  in 
polishing  his  language,  and  extending  his  information, 
together  with  the  death  and  secession  of  some  of  the 
more  distinguished  members,  afforded  him  the  means, 
before  the  dissolution  of  that  Assembly , of  acquiring 
an  extended  and  rather  brilliant  reputation This 
account,  lame  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  is  an  ample 
refutation  of  Montgaillard  and  Thiers.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  Brissotine  and  Boyalist  writers  did  all  in  their 
power  to  expose  Robespierre  to  contempt.  But  that 
was  not  the  cause  of  his  non-importance  in  the 
Assembly.  The  cause  was  (what  Mr.  Adolphus  in- 
directly admits,)  that  Robespierre  “ possessed  neither 
birth  nor  wealth  to  give  him  partisans ,”  and  that  he 
was  too  honest  to  sell  himself  to  those  that  did.  The 
States-General,  or  National  Assembly,  or  Constituent 
Assembly,  (the  title  is  of  no  consequence,)  was  essen- 
tially aristocratic.  The  bulk  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy 
desired  either  no  constitution  at  all,  or  such  an  one 
as  would  amount  to  a bare  modification  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  that  modification  in  favour  of  their 
own  orders.  The  bulk  of  the  Tiers  Etat  did  desire  a 
constitution,  and  had  imperative  instructions  from  their 
constituents  not  to  separate  without  framing  one,  but 
the  constitution  they  desired  was  one  that  would  be 
more  fatal,  if  possible,  to  general  happiness,  than  even 
the  maintenance  of  the  old  regime . They  desired  a 
constitution  based  on  property -qualifications — a con- 
stitution that  would  enfranchise  all  the  rich  and  dis- 
franchise all  the  poor — a constitution  which,  pretending 
to  abolish  all  distinctions  and  privileges,  would  set  up 
a new  distinction  ten  thousand  times  more  horrible  and 
disastrous  in  its  effects  than  all  the  exploded  ones  put  to- 
gether— the  distinction  of  money  or  property.  They 
desired,  in  short,  a constitution  which  after  pulling  down 
the  upper  classes  to  the  level  of  the  middle,  and  sinking 
the  lower  classes  below  the  level  of  humanity,  would  make 
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the  money-holding  and  money-grubbing  classes  absolute 
lords  of  the  empire.  Under  the  nobility  the  people 
would  have  honour  to  deal  with,  though  no  honesty 
to  expect.  Under  the  clergy  they  would  receive  in 
charity  a portion  of  what  belonged  to  them  in  right. 
But  under  the  middle-class  constitution  projected  by 
the  Tiers  Etat,  they  would  have  neither  honour  nor 
honesty,  neither  charity  nor  right  to  expect.  It  would 
be  a merciless  government  of  brokers  and  usurers, 
that  would  proscribe  every  generous  quality  of  the 
human  mind — a government  from  which  there  could 
be  no  escape  but  the  grave,  and  to  which  the  grave 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  for  the  non-monied, 
or  proletarian  classes. 

In  an  assembly  so  constituted,  it  was  only  the  partisans 
of  wealth  or  privilege  that  could  expect  a favourable 
hearing.  For  a man  of  Robespierre’s  principles  to 
succeed,  it  required  a union  of  qualities  which  are 
scarcely  ever  found  in  the  same  individual,  and  which, 
if  Robespierre  had  not  possessed  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  he  would  have  quitted  the  Assembly  as  he 
entered  it,  undistinguished  and  unknown.  It  required 
qualities  at  once  manifold  and  almost  contradictory ; 
it  required  extreme  coolness  and  extreme  ardour ; the 
height  of  enthusiasm  and  the  nicest  circumspection ; the 
wisdom  of  profound  reflection,  which  is  apt  to  be  slow, 
combined  with  a ready  and  fluent  delivery  which  must 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  without  which  the 
deepest  thinker  is  liable  to  be  made  sport  of  by  the 
flippant  coxcomb  or  the  superficial  knave ; and  what  is 
most  difficult  of  all,  it  required  a union  of  that  dogged 
perseverance,  so  peculiar  to  phlegmatic  and  selfish 
minds,  with  that  buoyant  and  generous  exaltation  of 
sentiment  which  rushes  impetuously  to  its  object,  but 
which  is  too  apt  to  tire  by  disappointment  and  to  lose 
itself  in  premature  disgust.  Had  Robespierre  not  pos- 
sessed those  various  and  apparently-opposite  qualities, 
he  could  not  have  maintained  his  ground  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  For  how  else,  endure  the  taunts, 
the  sarcasms,  the  interruptions,  the  murmurs,  the  half- 
smothered  laughs,  the  sullen  looks,  the  impatience, 
and  all  the  other  concerted  trickeries  which  every  ansto- 
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cratic  assembly  puts  in  requisition  to  dishearten  and 
bear  down  the  friend  of  humanity.* 

But  the  disposition  of  the  Assembly  was  not  the 
only  or  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Bobespierre’s 
fame.  The  press — that  great  manufacturer  of  reputa- 
tions— was  equally  opposed  to  him ; because  the  press 
was  then  in  France  what  it  is  now  in  England,  a com- 
plete monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy  and 
middle  classes.  It  was  not  until  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bastile  (July  14,)  that  a single  democratic 
journal  was  allowed  to  appear,  and  even  then  there 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  circulating  them,  owing 
to  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Paris,  which  were  entirely  bourgeoisie.  Many  of  the 
writers  were  imprisoned  under  arbitrary  arrests,  and 
the  hawkers  who  sold  them  in  the  streets  were  dis- 
persed as  vagabonds  or  seditionists.  The  first  demo- 
cratic paper  that  appeared  was  the  Journal  de  Prud- 
homme , which  was  edited  by  Loustalot,  and  circulated 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  each  number. 
Marat  soon  followed  with  his  Amidu  Peuple , or  “Friend 
of  the  People,”  which  was  bought  with  such  avidity  that 
Camille-Desmoulins  called  it  the  people's  daily  bread . 
As  the  revolution  progressed,  several  others  started  up, 
till  at  last  the  working  people  got  fairly  represented  in 
the  press.  It  was  then,  and  only  then,  that  Robes- 
pierre and  the  friends  of  democracy  had  fair  play  from 
public  opinion.  But  as  this  state  of  the  press  did  not 
begin  till  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  and  was  not 
fully  carried  into  effect  until  the  assembling  of  the 
Convention  in  September,  1792,  the  reputation  of  the 
leading  democrats  was  almost  null  before  the  former 
epoch,  and  but  partially  established  before  the  latter. 
Had  the  press  been  equally  free  in  1789,  1790,  and 
1791,  as  it  was  in  the  three  subsequent  years,  the 
popular  clubs  equally  democratic,  and  public  opinion 
in  general  equally  enlightened,  the  reputation  of  Robes- 
pierre would  have  commenced  and  established  its  as- 

* I know  not  whether  these  remarks  will  be  intelligible  to 
those  of  my  readers  who  are  inexperienced  in  such  matters, 
but  a man  of  Robespierre’s  principles,  having  a seat  in  either 
of  our  houses  at  Westminster,  would  soon  understand  me. 
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cendancy  with  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
Thus,  the  very  moment  we  find  the  press  partially 
unshackled,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  triumph  of 
the  14th  of  July,  we  begin  to  see  the  name  of  Robes- 
pierre figure  in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly ; and  as 
the  revolution  progressed,  and  with  it  the  ascendancy 
of  democratic  principles,  we  find  his  name  oftener  and 
oftener  occurring,  till  it  becomes  an  important  name  in 
the  Constituent,  a distinguished  name  under  the  Legis- 
lative, and  finally  an  all-powerful  and  immortal  name 
in  the  Convention.  The  united  power  of  the  aristocracy 
and  middle  classes  kept  him  down  during  the  Con- 
stituent ; the  writers  of  the  middle  class  tried  the  same 
game,  but  with  less  effect,  under  the  Legislative, — but 
the  game  was  no  longer  possible  when  the  Convention 
appeared  ; for  then  a large  proportion  of  the  press  was 
democratic,  and  his  principles  had  made  themselves 
fashionable  by  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  success  of  their  insurrections  against  the 
aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie. 

“ Previously  to  the  14th  of  July,”  says  the  Parlia- 
mentary History  of  the  Revolution,  “ the  movement 
was  popular,  that  is  to  say,  unanimous.  But  after  that 
day,  when  the  court  appeared  definitively  vanquished, 
there  were  seen  to  appear  two  peoples,  in  the  Tiers 
Etat . The  bourgeoisie  sought  to  constitute  itself  the 
governing  class.  Then  arose  that  system  which  the 
democratic  writers  of  1789  termed  the  despotisme 
bourgeois,  or  despotism  of  the  profit-mongers.  This 
new  Order  began  to  enthrone  itself  in  the  municipalities, 
in  the  districts ; it  sought  to  clothe  itself  with  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  being  armed  by  constituting  itself  the 
whole  of  the  National  Guard.  We  shall  see  it  at  Paris 
endeavour  to  close  the  popular  clubs,  next  try  to  silence 
and  crush  the  press  when  it  became  hostile  to  its  preten- 
sions. We  shall  see  it  again,  at  a later  period,  openly 
protect  the  bourgeois  privileges,  and  oppose  and  set 
aside  the  claims  of  the  salaries  or  working  classes. 
But  with  all  its  pretended  fear  of  mob-violence,  when- 
ever the  nobility  or  clergy  attempt  to  raise  their  voices, 
we  shall  find  this  bourgeoisie  as  fierce  as  on  the  first 
day  of  the  revolution,  and  invoking  against  them  the 
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violence  of  the  multitude.” — Histoire  Parlementaire 
de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,  Preface , vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

Such  was  the  spirit  against  which  Robespierre  had 
to  battle  throughout  the  entire  revolution,  but  espe- 
cially under  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Equally  op- 
posed to  middle-class  despotism  as  to  aristocratic  des- 
potism, he  had  neither  the  good-will  of  the  Assembly, 
which  represented  only  those  classes,  nor  the  good-will 
of  the  press,  which  was  equally  under  their  control. 
Although,  as  is  manifest  from  the  extract  I have  made 
from  Dumont,  Robespierre  attracted  attention  in  the 
very  first  sittings  of  the  States-General,  and  though 
it  is  certain,  (as  we  shall  see,)  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  speakers  in  that  assembly,  yet  no  notice 
is  taken  of  him  by  the  contemporary  press  till  the 
20th  of  July,  the  epoch  when  the  press  became  par- 
tially unshackled.  After  that  epoch  he  is  sometimes 
reported,  sometimes  not,  by  the  Moniteur , but  always 
briefly,  and  generally  in  that  contemptuous  tone  which 
it  suited  the  Moniteur' s then  masters  to  dictate.  “ It 
is  generally  imagined,”  says  the  Parliamentary  History, 
“ that  the  Moniteur  contains  the  most  complete  col- 
lection of  revolutionary  documents.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  so ; the  Moniteur  does  not  report  correctly  even 
the  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly.  For  example, 
in  that  of  the  23rd  of  June,  it  has  thought  proper 
to  suppress  the  beautiful  discourse  of  Sieyes.  In 
general , whenever  Robespierre  is  in  question,  it 
contents  itself  with  saying  that  this  representative 
spoke,  but  that  murmurs  drowned  his  voice.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  historians  have  seriously  advanced 
that  Robespierre  had  been  only  ridiculous  in  the 
Constituent,  fyc.  Sfc.”*  Mr.  Adolphus  has  not  ex- 
actly fallen  into  this  error;  but,  from  the  meagre  ac- 
count he  gives  of  Robespierre’s  labours  in  the  Con- 
stituent, he  would  appear  as  ignorant  as  most  of  the 

* Ordinairement  quand  il  s’agit  de  Robespierre,  il  se  contente 
de  dire  que  ce  representant  a parle  mais  qui  les  murmures  ont 
couvert  sa  voix.  En  consequence,  des  historiens  ont  avance 
serieusement  que  Robespierre  n’avait  que  ete  ridicule  a la  Con - 
stituante,  &c  &c. — Histoire  Parlementaire  fyc.,  Preface,  vol.  ii. 
p.  4. 
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other  biographers  of  what  did  really  take  place  in  that 
assembly.  Robespierre  spoke  on  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  different  subjects  in  the  Constituent, 
many  of  them  subjects  of  the  gravest  moment ; yet, 
all  the  account  Mr.  A.  gives  of  this  part  of  his  life 
is,  that  he  assisted  in  undermining  the  popularity  of 
Necker  by  making  a speech  against  the  amnesty  ob- 
tained by  him  from  the  Commune  of  Paris;  that  he 
was  always  very  solicitous  for  the  removal  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  National  Assembly  from  Versailles  to 
Paris;  and  that,  in  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  the  king’s  animadversion  on  the  articles 
of  the  Constitution,  he  rendered  a signal  service  to 
the  Orleans’  faction  by  observing  that  his  majesty’s 
message,  instead  of  an  acceptance,  was  a censure. 
This  is  the  sum  total  of  all  Mr.  Adolphus  has  recorded 
of  the  labours  of  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the 
French  revolution  during  a period  of  nearly  two  years 
and  a half,  every  month  of  which  was  equivalent,  in 
point  of  events,  to  an  age,  or  even  a century,  of  ordi- 
nary history.  Garat,  who  was  no  friend  of  Robes- 
pierre, but  who  knew  him  well,  (both  as  his  colleague 
in  the  Convention,  and  as  a minister  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,)  thus  notices  his  early  efforts 
in  the  Constituent.  The  extract  is  important,  both 
as  confirmatory  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a constant 
speaker  there,  and  as  indicative  of  the  kind  of  sub- 
jects he  chose  to  speak  upon.  “ In  Robespierre,  not- 
withstanding the  nonsense  and  absurdity  of  those 
extemporary  harangues  which  he  daily  uttered  in  the 
Assembly — notwithstanding  his  endless  tattle  about 
the  rights  of  man,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
principles  of  which  he  was  continually  talking,  with- 
out ever  communicating  a single  idea  about  them  that 
was  in  any  degree  new  or  exact — in  him  I fancied  that 
I could  discern,  especially  when  he  printed  his  compo- 
sitions, the  first  efforts  of  rising  genius,  which  was 
susceptible  of  improvement,  which  did  actually  im- 
prove, and  of  which  the  energies  might  one  day  fully 
expand,  so  as  to  do  much  good  or  much  mischief.  In 
his  style  I saw  a care  to  study  and  to  imitate  those 
forms  of  expression  which  possess  elegance,  dignity, 
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and  splendour.  By  those  which  he  imitated  and  pro- 
duced the  oftenest  I could  perceive  that  the  writings  of 
Rousseau  were  his  great  school  and  model.” 

A man’s  enemies  seldom  say  much  in  his  favour ; 
when  they  happen  to  say  anything  good  of  him,  it  may 
be  safely  taken  as  but  a niggard  instalment  of  the 
debt  due  to  him.  When,  therefore,  Garat  admits  that 
Robespierre  was  a daily  speaker  in  the  Constituent, 
that  he  could  discover  in  him  “ the  first  efforts  of 
rising  genius,”  that  he  did  “ actually  improve,”  (quere, 
was  it  not  his  audiences  that  improved?)  and  that  he 
was  studious  to  attain  “ elegance,  dignity,  and  splen- 
dour” in  his  compositions — when  Garat,  I say,  admits 
this  much,  we  may,  with  certainty,  infer  that  Robespierre 
was  as  important  and  distinguished  a man  in  the  Con- 
stituent as  it  was  posssible  for  an  ultra-democrat  to  be 
in  that  aristocratic  assembly.  For  the  rest,  Garat’s 
criticism  is  of  no  weight ; he  had  neither  honesty  nor 
intellect  to  appreciate  such  a character  as  Robespierre’s. 
Marat,  who  was  famous  for  his  just  appreciation  of 
men  and  things,  describes  Garat  as  a man  whose  know- 
ledge was  limited  to  “ the  formal  phrases  and  craft 
of  an  academic  sycophant .”*  Had  Marat  lived  till 
the  times  of  Bonaparte,  he  would  have  seen  the 
terrorist  Garat  a court  sycophant  as  well  as  an 
academic  sycophant.  The  endless  tattle  about  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people , 
which  he  insolently  calls  nonsense  and  absurdity , 
appeared  such  to  him  only  because  he  expected  to 
profit  more  by  the  wrongs  of  man  than  by  his  rights , 
and  because  he  would  prefer  even  the  sovereignty  of 
the  devil,  with  a place , to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  without  oue.  And,  unfortunately  for  France, 
ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly thought  with  Garat  on  these  matters.  Virtus 
post  nummos  was  their  patriotic  creed;  for,  while  one 
half  of  them,  at  least,  were  liberal  enough  to  believe 
neither  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  nor  the  divine 
right  of  tithes,  there  were  hardly  twelve  out  of  the 

* “ Avec  un  Garat,  qui  ne  connait  que  les  phrases  precieuses, 
et  le  manege  d’un  flagomeur  Academique !” — Marat's  Journal 
de  la  Republique  Franc aise,  17th  October,  1792. 
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whole  twelve  hundred  that  did  not  believe  in  the 
diabolical  right  of  property-qualifications. 

Thus  much  for  Robespierre’s  depreciators  in  the 
Constituent:  let  us  now  turn  to  what  he  actually  did, 
or,  rather,  to  the  little  that  is  recorded  of  his  doings 
in  that  assembly. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1789 — six  days  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bastile — Lally-Tolendal  moved  the  As- 
sembly to  address  a proclamation  to  the  French  people, 
inviting  them  to  maintain  order,  to  respect  the  laws 
and  the  king,  and  to  continue  to  repose  confidence  in 
the  zeal  of  their  representatives.  He  wished  the  As- 
sembly, moreover,  to  decree  that  whoever,  from 
that  time,  violated  public  order,  should  be  delivered 
over  to  the  justice  of  the  law,  and  punished  only  by 
the  law.  He  demanded,  also,  that  the  king’s  sanction 
should  be  asked  to  this  proclamation,  and  that  it  be 
sent  into  all  the  provinces,  and  read  from  the  pulpits 
of  all  the  parish  churches. 

Notwithstanding  the  plausible  tenor  of  Lally’s  pro- 
position, notwithstanding  the  embarrassed  praises  he 
bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  his  motion  was 
understood  to  convey  a grave  censure  on  the  people 
for  their  glorious  conduct  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th; 
and,  what  was  worse  still,  though  he  affected  to  anti- 
cipate grand  results  from  the  destruction  of  the  Bas- 
tile, and  of  course  glorified  the  popular  victory  of  the 
14th,  nevertheless,  his  motion  went  to  discourage  the 
like  insurrections  for  the  future,  and  to  paralyse  the 
zeal  of  the  citizens,  by  attaching  criminality  to  the 
sacred  right  of  resisting  oppression.  What  left  no 
doubt  of  Lally’s  anti-popular  designs  was,  that  he  also 
recommended  a general  arming  of  the  bourgeoisie  in 
the  provinces.  Several  members  opposed  the  motion ; 
but,  in  a timid  and  hypocritical  spirit  worthy  of  the 
mover,  they  objected  to  it  only  on  slight  grounds,  and 
without  appearing  to  see  its  ulterior  object.  Robes- 
pierre, setting  aside  all  disguise  and  all  compromise, 
boldly  attacked  the  proposition  as  insidious  and  danger- 
ous to  liberty.  “ Peace,  to  be  sure,”  said  he,  “is  very 
desirable,  but  liberty  is  more  desirable  still.  If  we 
analyze  the  motion  of  M.  de  Lally,  we  shall  find 
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couched  in  it  a hostile  disposition  towards  the  recent 
defenders  of  liberty.  But  what,  I ask,  can  be  more 
legitimate  than  the  act  of  rising  against  a horrible  con- 
spiracy, formed  to  destroy  the  nation?  As  to  the 
alleged  disturbances  in  the  provinces,  for  which  M.  de 
Lally  demands  a militia  of  the  middle  classes,  I deny 
both  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
remedy.  The  disturbance  at  Poissy  was  occasioned  by 
complaints  of  monopoly  and  forestalling,  which  a bour- 
geois militia  would  rather  aggravate  than  prevent : as 
to  Brittany,  it  is  peaceable,  and  the  other  provinces  are 
tranquil  also.  The  proclamation  is,  therefore,  unne- 
cessary ; it  would  only  spread  alarm,  and  lose  us  the 
public  confidence.  Let  us  do  nothing  with  precipita- 
tion ; for  what  guarantee  have  we  that  the  enemies  of 
the  state  are  yet  likely  to  abandon  their  intrigues  ?” 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  the  intriguers  in 
the  Assembly,  who  had  endeavoured  to  disconnect  the 
insurrection  against  the  Bastille  with  all  the  criminal 
plots  that  had  preceded  and  rendered  it  necessary  ; and 
they  had  the  effect  intended.  Lally’s  motion  was  not 
adopted  till  some  days  after,  when  such  modifications 
were  made  in  it  as  stripped  it  of  all  it  contained  injurious 
to  the  people,  and  reduced  it  to  a simple  exposition  of 
facts. 

If  the  proposition  of  Lally-Tolendal  showed  how 
sentimental  phrases  might  be  abused  to  the  detriment 
of  liberty,  the  discussion  which  arose  a few  days  after, 
on  the  seizure  of  certain  letters  on  the  person  of  Baron 
de  Castlenau,*  showed  that  a still  worse  abuse  might 
be  made  of  certain  principles,  which,  however  just  and 
true  in  themselves,  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  public,  not  private,  interests. 

No  sooner  was  the  seizure  announced  to  the 
Assembly,  than  the  aristocrats  exclaimed  on  all  sides, 
that  the  secrecy  of  letters  was  inviolable,  and  demanded 
their  immediate  restitution  to  the  baron.  Robespierre, 
who  knew  how  unscrupulous  these  parties  would  be 


* The  Baron  de  Castlenau.  had  been  arrested  on  the  Pont 
Royal  (one  of  the  bridges  in  Paris) — the  bearer  of  four  letters, 
one  of  which  was  addressed  to  the  king’s  brother,  Monsieur. 
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had  it  been  a patriotic  correspondence  that  was 
seized,  opposed  the  demand  with  indignation.  “ All 
delicacies  towards  conspirators,”  he  exclaimed,  “are 
treason  to  the  people.”  He  persisted  in  this  vehement 
strain,  but  his  efforts  were  vain.  The  Assembly,  fot 
reasons  best  known  to  itself,  decided  against  him. 

The  next  occasion  upon  which  we  find  Robespierre 
figuring  in  the  debates  presents  him  in  opposition  to 
the  minister,  Necker,  who  had  been,  for  the  third 
time,  hoisted  into  office  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people, 
and  who  was  then  in  the  hey-day  of  his  short-lived 
popularity.  The  idol  of  an  hour,  he  had  just  returned 
to  Paris  to  swallow  the  applauses  of  a people  to  whom 
but  a few  short  months  will  suffice  to  reveal  his  utter 
worthlessless  and  pusillanimity.  Endowed  with  more 
than  his  daughter’s*  vanity,  but  without  her  genius, 
and  possessing  gold  enough  to  swim  in,  the  Genevese 
banker  attached  great  value  to  his  popularity,  and 
greater  still  to  his  money-bags.  He  desired  for  France 
a fac-simile  of  the  British  constitution,  to  secure  his 
ingots ; and  he  was  fool  enough  to  expect  a continu- 
ance of  the  people’s  favour  without  giving  them  either 
money  or  malt  in  exchange.  This  money-piling, 
popularity-hunting,  British-constitution-aping  Necker, 
in  one  of  nis  sentimental  fits,  (of  which  he  had  many,) 
thought  proper  one  day  to  demand  of  the  electoral 
assembly  a general  amnesty  in  favour  of  persons  im- 
prisoned for  political  offences.  The  scheme  looked  hu- 
mane, but  the  schemer’s  object  was  to  save  his  compa- 
triot, the  Baron  de  Bezenval,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Swiss  at  the  time  the  Bastille  was  taken.  Either  from  a 
false  enthusiasm,  or  from  some  less  worthy  motive,  the 
Electoral  Assembly  adopted  his  proposition ; but  the 
districts,  better  informed  on  their  rights  and  duties, 
annulled  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Electors  ; in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  latter  thought  again  on  the 

* The  celebrated  Baroness  or  Madame  de  Stael,  so  famous 
for  her  intrigues  and  novel- writing — her  conversational  wit  and 
prating  powers — her  pretty  white  hands  and  her  ugly  face — her 
hatred  of  Jacobinism,  absolutism,  and  Bonapartism,  and  her 
admiration  of  the  Czar  Alexander,  the  whig  party  in  England — 
and  “our  glorious  constitution”  ! 
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matter,  grew  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  revoked 
their  decree. 

These  facts  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  National  Assembly  by  a deputation  from  the 
district  of  Blancs-Monteaux,  the  ministerial  party, 
Mounier,  Lally,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  &c.  &c.,  poured 
out  a fresh  deluge  of  sensibility  on  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners.  Mirabeau  presented  the  question  in  its 
true  light,  with  that  vigour  and  precision  of  style  which 
characterized  his  eloquence.  Robespierre  followed 
Mirabeau,  and  insisted  on  a rigid  application  of  the 
principles  of  justice  to  the  case  of  the  prisoners.  He 
insisted  that  men  more- than- suspected  by  the  nation 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  exemplary  scrutiny.  “ Do  you 
wish,”  he  continued,  “to  calm  the  people?  Speak  to 
it,  then,  the  language  of  justice  and  reason.  Let  it  be 
assured  that  its  enemies  will  not  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws,  and  then  sentiments  of  justice  will  succeed 
to  those  of  hatred.”  These  principles  were  assented 
to  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  popularity  of  Necker 
received,  from  that  moment,  a check  from  which  it 
never  recovered. 

The  sittings  of  the  Assembly  at  this  epoch  (towards 
the  end  of  July,  1789)  were  principally  devoted  to 
discussions  on  the  Constitutional  Act, — the  main  object 
of  its  mission.  Robespierre  took  part  in  these  discus- 
sions ; but  not  a prominent  part.  The  time  was  not 
yet  come  when  his  views  on  electoral  qualifications 
could  take  root  in  public  opinion.  The  memorable 
night  of  the  4th  of  August — the  night  on  which  the 
noblesse  and  clergy  made  a burnt  offering  of  their 
feudal  privileges  to  the  nation — interrupted  the  discus- 
sions for  a moment,  but  they  were  soon  resumed,  and 
with  what  effect,  we  shall  see.  Robespierre  had  no 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  4th  of  August,  nor  had 
any  of  the  other  unprivileged  members,  excepting  a 
few  of  the  Tiers  Etat , who,  having  no  privileges  of 
their  own  to  surrender,  gave  up  those  which  ap- 
pertained to  their  respective  cities  and  provinces. 
The  undivided  glory  of  the  night  was  left  to  the  aris- 
tocracy and  clergy,  the  commons  contenting  itself  with 
silently  registering  its  conquests.  The  Noailles,  the 
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d’Aiguillons,  the  Guiches,  the  Mortemarts,  the  Montmo- 
rencys,  &c.  &c.,  generously  gave  up  those  rights, 
exemptions,  and  privileges,  which  the  nation  would 
no  longer  recognize — and  the  clergy  as  magnani- 
mously renounced  their  right  to  tithes,  after  almost 
everybody  had  ceased  paying  them.  In  other  words, 
the  aristocracy  hestoived  what  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  were  instructed  to  take ; and  in  return  for  their 
munificence , were  permitted  to  appropriate  the  tithes , 
(chargeable  on  their  estates,)  which  the  clergy  (like 
certain  contributors  of  O’Connell’s  rent)  were  “ spon- 
taneously forced ” to  make  a present  of  to  the 
nation,  (the  nation,  of  course,  meaning  the  appro- 
priators,)  and  for  which  they  were  to  be  partially 
indemnified  out  of  the  taxes  ! Thus  the  great  sacrifi- 
cer,  after  all,  was  the  people,  alias  the  unfortunate 
tax-payers  ! — the  sufferers-next-in-degree  being  the 
clergy,  who,  as  the  weakest  part  of  the  Assembly, 
necessarily  went  to  the  wall.  To  complete  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  evening,  a farce  was  got  up  in  the 
shape  of  a Te  Deum , chaunted  by  the  clergy,  in  which 
God  was  glorified  for  having  inspired  the  Assembly 
with  such  self-devoting  munificence;  and  the  pompous 
title  of  “ restorer  of  french  liberty”  was  decreed 
to  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  business 
of  the  night  than  had  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  who, 
soon  after,  was  refused  the  liberty  to  keep  his  head  on  his 
shoulders,  notwithstanding  the  liberties  he  had  restored  ! 

Such  was  the  momorable  4th  of  August,  1789 — a 
day  which,  all  the  historians  concur,  was  the  most 
glorious  of  the  revolution.  If  hypocrisy,  jugglery, 
quackery,  thimble-riggery,  and  robbery,  can  make  a 
day  glorious,  it  certainly  deserves  a distinguished  place 
amongst  the  revolutionary  epochs.  Were  we  to  judge  of 
its  effects  by  the  high-sounding  list  of  abuses  pretended 
to  have  been  abolished,  we  should  participate  in  the 
general  opinion  respecting  it;  but  substituting  facts 
and  figures  for  the  high-sounding  list,  we  find  the 
whole  affair  amount  just  to  this : First,  That  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy  lost  certain  feudal  rights  and 
seignorial  privileges,  whereby  the  local  administration 
of  the  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
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tary  at  large — a change  very  desirable  for  the  pro- 
prietors— but  of  no  consequence  whatever  to  the  prole- 
tarians or  non-proprietors.  And  second,  The  rcichat 
de  la  dime , or  tithe-redemption,  whereby  the  land- 
owners were  enabled  to  filch  from  the  public  at  large, 
more  especially  from  the  poor,  a tenth  of  the  gross 
agricultural  produce  of  France  for  ever,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  onus  of  supporting  the  clergy  was 
thrown  upon  the  tax-payers.  For,  mark!  the  rachat 
de  la  dime , or  tithe-redemption,  did  not  mean  that  the 
landowners  should  redeem  or  purchase  the  tithe.  Oh 
no ! the  robbers  knew  a wiser  thing  than  that.  Their 
rachat  meant  exactly  this — that  they  (the  Constituent 
robbers),  were  to  take  the  tithes,  and  make  the  nation 
pay  for  them  ! And  this  is  what  all  the  base  histo- 
rians of  the  revolution  call  a reform  ! Even  the  pert 
coxcomb  Thiers,  who  passed  for  an  ultra-liberal  at  the 
time  he  wrote  his  history,  (long  before  he  became 
ministerial  stock-jobber,)  has  the  impudence  to  defend 
this  tithe-robbery.  “ The  Abbe  Sieyes,”  he  says, 
“ whom  people  were  surprised  to  see  amongst  the 
upholders  of  tithes,  and  who  was  considered  far  from 
a disinterested  advocate  of  that  impost,  agreed,  in 
effect,  that  the  state  in  taking  upon  itself  the  main- 
tenance of  the  clergy,  did  veritably  redeem  the  tithes, 
but  that  it  nevertheless  committed  a robbery  on  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  by  making  it  support  a debt  which 
ought  to  weigh  only  on  the  territorial  proprietors. 
This  objection,  presented  in  a cutting  manner,  was 
accompanied  with  this  expression,  so  bitter,  and  so 
often  repeated  since — ‘ You  wish  to  he  free , and  you 
know  not  how  to  he  Just.’  Though  Sieyes  deemed 
it  impossible  to  answer  his  objection — the  answer  was 
easy  enough.  The  debt  of  public  worship  is  the  debt 
of  all ; ought  the  territorial  proprietors  alone  to  sup- 
port it,  or  rather  the  universality  of  the  tax-payers? — 
that  is  for  the  state  to  decide.  The  state  robs  nobody 
when  it  distributes  the  impost  in  the  manner  it  deems 
most  expedient.” 

This  is  Thiers’  answer! — but  Thiers  forgets  to  tell 
us  that  every  territorial  proprietor,  whether  by  inherit- 
ance or  purchase,  received  his  estate  subject  to  the 
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charge  of  tithe,  which  the  public  had  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the  poor.  The  appro- 
priation might  he  a bad  one,  but  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fund  itself,  which  might  be  applied  to 
a thousand  other  purposes  such  as  the  masses  would 
prefer  to  allocating  it  to  the  clergy.  But  in  taking 
it  from  the  clergy,  did  the  people  wish  to  give  it  to 
the  landlords?  This  is  what  Thiers  pretends,  because 
such  was  the  decision  of  the  Assembly.  But  did  that 
Assembly  represent  the  public  or  the  people  at  large? 
No — it  represented  only  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
the  millions  having  had  no  more  voice  in  its  election 
than  had  the  sheep  or  oxen  of  France.  The  plain  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  National  Assembly  was,  (with 
a few  exceptions,)  a gang  of  robbers,  whose  only 
object  was  to  take  a certain  amount  of  plunder  from  the 
noblesse  and  clergy,  and  distribute  it  amongst  the  Tiers 
Etat  or  middle  orders.  The  whole  of  the  boasted  re- 
forms of  the  4th  of  August,  had  no  other  end  than  this. 
It  was  but  playing  the  same  game  in  France,  which  had 
been  played,  more  than  a century  before,  by  Cromwell’s 
party  in  England.  But  as  all  these  matters  will  be  more 
appropriately  treated  of  in  my  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  suffice  it  to  observe  here,  that  previously 
to  the  revolution  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  soil  of 
France,  (some  state  nearly  three- fifths,)  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  church,  and  the  various  religious  bodies 
connected  with  it.  These  lands  were  given  to  the 
clergy  not  for  their  own  aggrandizement  or  use,  but  in 
trust,  as  it  were,  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
afflicted.  They  were  granted  or  devised  at  various 
epochs,  through  a long  course  of  ages,  either  by  dying 
penitents,  or  benevolent  individuals,  whose  desire  was 
to  make  atonement  to  God  for  the  evils  they  had 
caused  to  the  poor  during  life,  by  leaving  them  a 
perpetual  source  of  relief  and  protection  in  the  times 
to  follow.  And  the  clergy  were  naturally  selected  as 
the  depositaries  of  the  trust,  because  the  clergy  were 
the  servants  of  Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
w'orld.  Now,  supposing  the  clergy  to  have  abused 
their  trust,  (and  we  admit  they  did,)  does  it  follow 
that  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  afflicted,  ought  tp 
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have  been  robbed  of  all  the  lands  bequeathed  for  their 
use,  and  of  all  the  tithes  into  the  bargain?  Most 
assuredly  not:  yet  this  is  precisely  what  happened  in 
the  revolution ; the  4th  of  August  being  but  act  the 
first  of  the  grand  drama  of  spoliation.  And  why  did 
it  so  happen?  Why  were  the  oppressed  poor,  in 
whose  behalf  it  was  pretended  the  revolution  was  made 
— why. were  they  the  principal  sufferers  by  it?  Ah, 
my  radical  friends  of  England ! this  is  a question 
which  no  scoundrel  “ historian ” has  yet  answered, 
but  which  with  God’s  assistance  shall  be  answered  in 
my  history  by  ten  thousand  burning  facts — and  facts 
too,  which  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  to 
the  history  and  government  of  our  own  country. 
Meanwhile,  take  my  assertion  for  granted  till  I have 
time  to  give  you  the  proofs — and  the  assertion  is,  that 
all  the  evils  and  horrors  of  the  revolution  arose  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  only  a middle-class  revolution  ; 
that  is  to  say , a revolution  commenced , conducted , 
and  terminated  by  and  for  the  middle  classes  only , the 
proletarians  or  labouring  classes  having  had  no  other 
share  in  it  than  that  of  fighting,  slaving,  huzzaing, 
and  starving!  For  a season,  it  is  true,  the  latter  had 
some  power,  or  rather  their  leaders  had  it  for  them, 
but  we  shall  see  those  leaders  cut  off,  one  by  one,  by 
the  middle  classes  till  there  was  no  leader  left,  and 
then  came  the  finale — the  utter  subjugation  and 
impoverishment  of  the  labouring  people. 

I have  said  that  Robespierre  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  4th  of  August;  I ought  rather  to 
have  said,  perhaps,  that  his  name  does  not  appear 
amongst  the  speakers  on  that  occasion.  If  he  did  not 
speak,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  allowed 
the  tithe  question  to  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  way 
it  was,  without  protesting  against  its  injustice;  and,  if 
he  did  speak,  his  discourse  was  doubtless  cut  short  in 
the  Assembly,  and  suppressed  by  the  press,  lest  it 
might  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  The 
probability  is,  that  he  concurred  in  the  policy  of 
letting  the  sacrificers  have  it  all  their  own  way.  The 
moment  was  too  critical  to  admit  of  debates  or  argu- 
mentations for , truth  to  tell , while  the  noblesse  and 
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bishops  were  sacrificing  their  immunities  in  the  As- 
sembly^ the  people  were  burning  their  chateaux  in  the 
provinces  ! This  fact,  so  little  noticed  by  historians, 
had  a prodigious  effect  in  exalting  the  generous  dis- 
plays of  the  evening;  for,  while  their  mansions  were 
in  flames,  it  was  impossible  that  the  understandings 
of  the  sacrijicers  should  not  have  caught  some  light 
from  the  conflagrations.  If  any  of  my  readers  should 
incline  to  doubt  this  inflammatory  view  of  the  matter, 
let  them  hear  one  of  the  deputy-speakers  on  the  occa- 
sion : I quote  the  Moniteur. 

M.  le  Guen  de  Kerengal , deputy  de  la  Basse 
Bretagne.  “ Gentlemen,  you  would  have  prevented 
the  burning  of  the  chateaux , if  you  had  been  more 
prompt  in  declaring  that  the  terrible  arms  they  con- 
tain, and  which  have  been  the  people’s  torment  for 
ages,  were  about  to  be  annihilated  by  the  forced  re- 
demption you  are  going  to  decree.  The  people,  im- 
patient to  obtain  justice,  and  weary  of  oppression,  are 
hastening  to  destroy  those  privileges,  the  monuments 
of  the  barbarism  of  our  fathers. 

“ Be  just,  gentlemen,  and  bring  to  us  those  privi- 
leges which  outrage  not  only  decency,  but  humanity 
itself,  by  forcing  human  beings  to  be  yoked  to  two- 
wheeled carts  like  beasts  of  burden  ;*  lay  down  those 
privileges  which  oblige  men  to  pass  whole  nights  in 
beating  ponds,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frogs  from  dis- 
turbing the  sleep  of  their  voluptuous  lords ! Who  of 
us,  gentlemen,  in  this  enlightened  age,  would  not  make 
an  expiatory  funeral  pile  of  those  infamous  parch- 
ments, and  even  apply  the  torch  to  make  a sacrifice  of 
them  on  the  altar  of  public  happiness? 

“ Believe  me,  gentlemen,  you  will  not  restore  tran- 
quillity to  agitated  France  until  you  shall  have  assured 
the  people  that  you  are  going  to  convert  all  feudal 
rights  whatever  into  money-obligations,  redeemable  at 
pleasure.  Let  the  laws  you  are  going  to  promulgate 
annihilate,  to  the  last  traces,  the  rights  of  servitude,  of 
which  the  people  so  justly  complain;  tell  them  that 

* One  would  imagine  that  M.  de  Kerengal  had  seen  the 
chopsticks  of  Sussex  in  harness,  or  the  Birmingham  paupers 
wheeling  sand  from  Salt  Hill 
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vou  fully  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  those  rights, 
acquired  only  in  times  of  ignorance  and  darkness. 

“ For  the  interests  of  peace,  then,  hasten  to  give 
those  assurances  to  France.  A general  cry  resounds 
through  the  country,  (war  to  the  castle ! — peace  to  the 
cottage !)  you  have  not  a moment  to  lose.  A single  day’s 
delay  occasions  fresh  conflagrations  ; the  fall  of  empires 
is  often  announced  with  less  of  fracas.  Would  you 
suspend  your  legislation  till  France  is  devastated  f 

’Tis  astonishing  what  effect  this  appeal  had  on  the 
sensibilities  of  the  privileged  deputies.  Every  aristocrat, 
who  had  a house  and  park  to  save,  became  generous  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  “ This  discourse,”  continues 
the  Moniteur , “ was  rapturously  applauded ; the  en- 
thusiasm laid  hold  of  all  hearts.  Motions  upon  motions 
without  number,  and  each  more  important  than  the 
preceding  one,  are  proposed  in  rapid  succession,”  &c. 

Bravo,  bravissimo,  Swing ! — many  is  the  opaque  pa- 
trician-skull you  have  illumined  in  your  time ! — many 
is  the  cold  heart  of  ice  your  flaming  eloquence  has 
thawed  into  humanity  ! — and  many  and  manifold  are 
the  flashes  of  high-born  benevolence  you  have  made  to 
gleam  on  the  care-worn  cottager ! Oh,  may  the  light 
of  your  countenance  be  never  wanting  to  the  politician 
at  sea ! When  the  good  ship  Britannia  is  tossed 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  without  chart  or 
compass  to  guide  her,  between  the  rocks  of  usurped 
privilege  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  all-devouring  gulph 
of  usury  on  the  other,  may  your  midnight  genius 
hover  over  the  helmsman,  and  be  unto  him  a pillar  of 
light,  beaconing  the  point  he  is  to  make  for! — but, 
above  all,  impress  it  on  the  captain,  that,  if  he  would 
save  the  vessel  from  being  swamped,  he  must  not 
starve  or  water-gruel  the  brave  crew,  who  are  working 
at  the  pumps,  in  order  to  glut  the  lazy  passengers  with 
more  than  they  need,  or  belongs  to  them! 

My  readers  will  excuse  this  digression ; it  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  the  Swing  of  1789,  who  was  the  verit- 
able hero  of  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  but 
whom  all  the  historians  have  basely  defrauded  of  his 
glory,  to  give  it  to  the  aristocracy  and  clergy.  Now, 
as  next  to  doing  justice  to  the  living,  it  has  ever  been 
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the  pride  of  my  life  to  do  justice  to  the  dead,  (this 
book  is  a proof,)  and  as  I can  see  no  reason  why 
justice  should  not  be  done  to  Swing  as  to  everybody 
else,  I hereby  again  and  again  proclaim  Swing  the  real 
hero  of  the  4th  of  August — I declare  him  to  have 
been  the  author  of  all  the  reforms  effected  on  that 
night;  and,  consequently,  in  so  far  as  these  reforms 
restored  liberty  to  France,  I declare  that  to  Swing 
alone,  and  not  to  Louis  XVI.,*  was  due  the  title  of 
Restorer  of  French  Liberty.  I further  declare 
that  the  aristocracy  and  clergy  had  no  other  merit  in 
the  work  than  that  of  obeying  Swing’s  imperious  in- 
structions, and  that  even  in  that  they  took  a foul  ad- 
vantage of  Swing;  for  Swing’s  instructions  were,  that 
all  the  feudal  privileges , Sfc.  fyc .,  should  he  abolished 
unconditionally , whereas  the  aristocracy  abolished 
them  only  on  condition  of  being  paid  for  the  aboli- 
tion ! In  other  words,  they  decreed  that  the  privi- 

* How  little  Louis  XYI.  deserved  the  title  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Arles  a few  days  after  the  4th  of  August. — “ I am  pleased 
with  this  noble  and  generous  behaviour  of  the  two  first  orders 
of  the  state.  They  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  general 
reconciliation,  for  their  country,  for  their  king.  * * * The 
sacrifice  is  grand,  but  I cannot  admire  it.  I will  never  consent 
to  despoil  my  clergy,  my  nobility — I will  not  give  my  sanction 
to  decrees  which  would  despoil  them;  if  I did,  the  French 
people  would  hereafter  have  the  right  to  accuse  me  of  injustice 
or  weakness.  Y ou  say,  my  lord  bishop,  that  you  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence;  (the  decrees  of  Swing,  he  means,)  I 
think  that  I also  submit  to  Providence  by  not  giving  way  to 
that  enthusiasm  which  has  taken  possession  of  all  the  orders. 
I will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  preserve  my  clergy,  my 
nobility.  * * * * If  force  obliges  me  to  sanction  them,  I 
shall,  of  course,  yield ; but,  then,  there  will  be  no  longer  either 
a monarchy  or  a monarch  in  France.”  (What  a calamity !) 

Thus  this  “Restorer  of  French  Liberty”  would,  after 
all,  restore  nothing  unless  obliged  by  force ! The  fact  is  in- 
dubitable, for  he  says  so  himself.  Had  his  clergy,  his  nobility, 
expressed  themselves  with  the  like  candour,  they,  too,  would 
have  referred  their  submission  to  force,  for  to  force,  and  force 
alone,  we  owe  their  sacrifices  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August 
»— i the  force  of  their  dread  sovereign  Swing,  the  veritable  re- 
storer of  all  the  liberty  that  was  restored  on  the  4th  of  August. 

For  the  above  letter  of  Louis,  see  Correspondence  Inedite , 
vol.  i.  p.  140,  and  Histoire  Parlementaire  fyc.  fyc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 
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leges  should  be  redeemable , which  meant  that  the 
'public  should  pay  them  for  not  oppressing  the  public 
any  longer ! ! ! In  a word,  they  made  a regular  British- 
Negro-SIavery- Abolition  job  of  it. 

Oh,  history,  history ! — what  a “ mighty  great  liar” 
thou  art!  To  believe  Montgaillard,  Desodoards, 
Thiers,  Mignet,  and  the  rest  of  them,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  the  aristocracy  and  clergy  had  actually  gone 
mad  in  a fit  of  delirious  patriotism  and  generosity. 
“ The  steps  of  the  bureau,”  says  Thiers,  “ are  covered 
with  deputies,  crowding  to  lay  down  the  act  of  their 
renunciation;  for  the  moment  the  Assembly  contents 
itself  with  enumerating  the  sacrifices  (!)  and  put  off 
till  the  following  day  the  redaction , or  drawing  up  of 
the  articles.  The  devotedness  was  general;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm,  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  certain  of  the  privileged  parties  wished  to  push 
things  to  excess.  Everything  was  to  be  feared  from 
the  effect  of  the  night,  and  the  impulse  given,  when 
Lally-Tolendal,  (honest  Lally  again !)  perceiving  the 
danger,  (the  danger  of  the  aristocracy  sacrificing  too 
much!)  passed  a letter  to  the  president — ‘Everything,’ 
said  he,  ‘ is  to  be  dreaded  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Assembly:  adjourn  the  sitting  !’” 

Thus  the  entire  glory  is  to  the  sacrificers , and  none 
at  all  to  poor  Swing.  But  Swing,  I again  repeat,  shall 
have  justice,  and  ample  justice  done  him.  I have 
now  done  him  one  act  of  justice,  but  in  my  History  of 
the  French  Revolution  I shall  do  him  many  and 
important  ones.  I shall  show  that  he  was  not  only  the 
author  of  the  4th  of  August,  but  also  of  nearly  all  the 
other  great  revolutionary  epochs ; or,  rather,  I shall 
prove  that  to  Swing’s  family  are  due  all  the  reforms 
achieved  during  the  revolution ; and  that  if  these 
reforms  did  not  eventuate  in  liberty  and  equality  for 
all,  it  was  only  because  Swing’s  family  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  humbugged  and  put  hors  de  combat , by 
the  middle  classes,  before  the  work  was  completed. 

I speak  here,  not  as  an  approver  of  Swing’s  legislation, 
but  as  a faithful  historian  of  indubitable  facts.  So 
long  as  Swing’s  torch  was  wielded  for  the  middle- 
classes  only,  everything  went  on  gaily  and  swimmingly ; 
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but  the  moment  he  began  to  wield  it  for  himself,  the 
profit-mongers  gathered  round  him  and  persuaded 
him  that  it  was  a very  wicked  and  dangerous  instru- 
ment of  reform,  and  that  they  (the  profit-mongers), 
having  now  got  power,  would  accomplish  all  the 
reforms  necessary  without  his  further  aid.  Swing’s 
family  were  fools  enough  to  believe  the  profit-mongers. 
Swing  allowed  his  torch  to  go  out,  and  his  family  gave 
up  their  pikes  and  guns  to  the  bourgeoisie.  Need  I 
say,  that  from  that  moment,  the  revolution  began  to 
retrograde,  and  that  Swing  and  his  family  went,  very 
soon  after, — to  the  dogs. 

To  speak  less  ambiguously:  all  the  reforms  of  the 
revolution  were  achieved  by  the  physical  force  of  the 
multitude — instigated  and  conducted,  it  is  true,  by 
leaders  from  the  other  classes.  Some  of  those  leaders 
were  honest ; the  great  majority  dishonest.  The 
honest  leaders  (of  whom  Robespierre  was  chief)  wished 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  physical  force,  if  possible, 
and  when  unavoidable,  to  employ  it  only  for  national 
purposes  ; alias , for  advantages  common  to  all  classes. 
The  dishonest  leaders,  on  the  contrary,  sought  exclu- 
sive advantages  for  themselves  or  their  class,  and  were 
equally  unscrupulous  as  to  means  and  end.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  revolution,  the  honest  and  the  dis- 
honest leaders  marched  together,  because  they  had  the 
same  enemies  to  combat,  namely,  the  privileged  or  titled 
classes ; but  these  classes  overthrown,  the  leaders  sepa- 
rated, and  then  came  the  real  difficulties  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  proletarians  or  labouring  classes,  who  were 
easily  enough  persuaded  to  make  reforms  for  the 
middle  classes,  could  not  be  so  easily  persuaded  to 
make  reforms  for  themselves ; for  to  make  these  they 
should  attack  the  very  parties  with  whom  they  co- 
operated before ; and  besides  the  immense  numerical 
force  of  these  parties,  there  were  all  the  dishonest 
leaders  to  dissuade  them  from  it,  by  every  art  and 
appliance  which  cunning  and  intimidation  could  sug- 
gest. Nevertheless,  had  the  proletarians  only  put 
Swing’s  artillery  in  requisition  against  the  middle 
orders,  as  they  had  done  against  the  privileged,  (at  the 
instigation  of  the  middle,)  it  is  certain  they  would  have 
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carried  out  the  revolution  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 
No  government  on  earth  can  resist  Swing  when,  march- 
ing forth  in  midnight  majesty,  he  goes  to  work  on  a grand 
national  scale.  The  middle  classes  are  as  powerless 
against  him  as  are  the  nobility  and  clergy.  It  is  only  by 
being  caressed,  wheedled,  and  cheated,  that  he  can  ever 
be  put  down.  It  was  by  such  means,  and  such  only, 
that  the  middle  classes  put  him  down  in  the  French 
revolution.  How  lamentable  to  think  that  they  did 
not  employ  other  means ! How  lamentable  to  think 
that  they  suffered  three  millions  of  Frenchmen  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  when  they 
might  have  prevented  all  by  a simple  act  of  justice. 
They  had  only  to  permit  the  same  rights  to  the  prole- 
tarians which  they  claimed  for  themselves,  and  which 
the  proletarians  had  gained  for  them.  They  had  only, 
in  fact,  to  be  just  and  grateful,  and  all  would  have  been 
saved.  It  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  middle  classes 
of  the  blood  and  guilt  and  horrors  of  the  revolution. 

I have  thus  dwelt  on  the  4th  of  August,  because  it 
commences  a new  sera  in  the  revolution.  The  sacri- 
fices of  that  night  were  necessary  preliminaries  to  the 
bourgeois  constitution  which  was  in  preparation,  and 
which  was  to  invest  the  middle  or  money-mongering 
class  with  absolute  dominion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  numerous  and  useful  class.  By  the  14th  of 
July  (taking  of  the  Bastile)  and  the  4th  of  August 
(abolition  of  the  feudal  rights) — both  victories  achieved 
by  Swing  and  his  family — the  Tiers  Eiat  became 
the  predominant  power  of  the  state.  And  as  the  Tiers 
Etat  represented  the  bourgeois  or  middle  class,  the 
government  became  substantially  the  patrimony  of  that 
class,  which  now  needed  only  a constitution  to  give 
form  and  peimanence  to  its  usurpation.  Robespierre 
concurred  in  the  results  of  those  two  great  days, 
because  they  were  both  directed  against  acknowledged 
grievances ; but  in  concurring  in  the  extinction  of 
feudal  tyranny  he  had  no  idea  of  raising  up  a new 
tyranny  on  its  ruins  in  favour  of  a monied  class.  He 
desired  a constitution  for  France ; but  he  desired  one 
that  would  enfranchise  all  classes,  and  disfranchise 
none.  Accordingly,  while  he  rejoiced  with  his  col- 
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leagues  of  the  Tiers  in  the  two  victories  gained,  he 
was  far  from  participating  in  their  views  of  organic 
change.  Yet,  as  these  views  had  not  then  fully  trans- 
pired, and  as  public  opinion  was  not  sufficiently  ripe 
to  enable  him  to  combat  them  with  effect,  he  reserved 
his  opposition  till  a more  seasonable  time.  It  is  also 
possible  that  he  did  not,  at  this  epoch,  foresee  all  the 
consequences  of  attaching  a money-qualification  to  the 
franchise.  He  might  have  thought,  like  many  other 
honest  but  mistaken  persons,  that  restrictions  on  the 
suffrage,  however  wrong  in  theory,  might  work  well  in 
practice.  At  any  rate,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it 
was  not  till  some  time  after  the  4th  of  August  that  his 
opinions  began  to  shoot  so  far  ahead  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Constituent,  as  to  acquire  for  him  the  character  of 
an  ultra-democrat  or  enthusiast  in  that  assembly. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Discussions  on  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution — 
Robespierre  demands  the  unrestricted  Liberty  of  the  Press 
— his  Ideas  on  national  Taxation — Efforts  to  overawe  his 
Party  in  the  Assembly — his  Resistance  and  unsuccessful 
Motion  for  Freedom  of  Debate — the  Assembly  divides  itself 
into  Right  and  Left — Robespierre’s  Opposition  and  spirited 
Speech  against  the  royal  Veto — advocates  annual  Elections 
of  the  Parliament — defends  the  imprisoned  Citizens  of 
Avesnes — his  indignant  Remonstrance  to  the  King — Events 
of  the  5th  and  6tli  of  October — Robespierre’s  Opinions  and 
Conduct  touching  the  Right  of  Insurrection,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  4th  of  August  disposed  of,  the  Assembly  resumed 
its  discussions  on  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  was 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  projected  constitution. 
Amongst  the  inalienable  rights  declared  to  belong  to 
man  and  the  citizen,  was  necessarily  that  of  freely 
communicating  and  publishing  his  thoughts.  The 
discussion  on  this  article  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
August.  As  it  involved  the  important  question  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  it  excited  great  interest  in  the 
Assembly,  and  was  approached  with  great  caution. 
Robespierre  and  the  more  zealous  reformers  desired  a 
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declaration  establishing  the  principle  simply  and  un- 
conditionally, hut  most  of  the  members  wished  to 
modify  it  by  such  accompanying  provisos  or  restric- 
tions as  would  have  made  the  right  a most  precarious 
one  in  practice.  Robespierre  opposed  these  parties 
with  warmth.  “ You  must  not,”  he  says,  “ hesitate 
to  declare  frankly  that  the  press  shall  be  free.  It  is 
never  excusable  in  freemen  to  express  their  rights 
ambiguously:  all  modifications  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  constitution ; despotism  alone  imagines  restric- 
tions : it  is  by  these  masked  aggressions  that  it  suc- 
ceeds in  frittering  away  all  rights There  is 

not  a tyrant  on  earth  that  would  not  sign  an  article 
modified  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  proposed  to 
you.”* 

How  just  are  these  observations  ! — by  what  lament- 
able experience  have  we  Englishmen  ascertained  their 
truth  in  this  whig-and-tory-ridden  land ! Yet  the 
man  who  so  forcibly  gave  utterance  to  them  has  been 
branded  by  history  as  an  enemy  of  the  press.  Yes, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the  most  odious  charges 
heaped  on  the  memory  of  Robespierre  is,  that  it  was 
a part  of  his  levelling  scheme  to  abolish  the  public 
press,  or  at  least,  to  destroy  its  independence  in 
France.  We  shall  see,  by  and  by,  what  part  of  the 
press  it  was  which  he  wished  to  destroy,  and  also,  by 
what  means.  Suffice  it  to  observe  here,  that  though 
Robespierre  had  many  occasions  to  speak  on  the  press, 
both  in  the  legislature  and  the  popular  societies  of 
Paris,  he  never  uttered  a sentiment  at  variance  with 
those  I have  just  quoted. 

Two  days  after,  (26th  of  August,)  another  question 
came  before  the  Assembly — the  most  generally-interest- 
ing of  all  questions — the  question  of  national  taxation . 

* The  article  in  discussion  was  adopted  in  these  terms  : — 
“ The  free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  rights  of  man  ; every  citizen  may , therefore,  freely 
speak , write,  and  print  them,  except  that  he  is  responsible  for 
abusing  this  liberty  in  all  cases  determined  by  the  law."  Thus  the 
law,  after  all,  was  to  determine  the  right.  But  who  were  to 
determine  the  law  ? We  shall  see,  by  and  by,  how  the  As- 
sembly determined  that. 
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If  ambiguity  of  phrase  was  to  be  avoided  in  declaring  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  it  was  far  more  dangerous,  and, 
therefore,  far  more  reprehensible  in  the  article  declar- 
ing the  principle  of  taxation.  The  article  submitted 
by  the  Committee  of  Constitution  was  this  : — “ The 
public  contribution  being  a portion  retrenched  from 
each  citizen’s  property,  it  (the  public)  has  the  right 
to  verify  its  necessity,  to  consent  freely  to  it,  to  see  to 
its  appropriation,  and  to  determine  its  quota,  assess- 
ment, recovery,  and  duration.” 

Robespierre  objected  to  this  article,  on  the  double 
ground  that  the  definition  of  public  contribution  was 
bad,  and  that  the  word  consent  was  derogatory  to  the 
nation  which,  he  contended,  had  the  right  to  establish. 

“ What  you  ought  to,  and,  no  doubt,  do  understand 
by  consenting  to  the  taxes,  supposes  the  right  of 
making  laws  to  impose  them,  whereas  the  wording  of 
the  article  gives  the  nation  but  a species  of  veto. 
Why,  this  principle  was  recognized  before  the  nation 
had  resumed  the  legislative  power  ; and  now  that  this 
power  is  indissolubly  attached  to  it,  is  its  right  to  be 
limited  to  barely  examining  and  consenting  ? or  ought 
it  not  rather  to  exercise  absolute  control  over  the  taxes 
through  the  laws  which  are  to  impose  them  ? Ought 
we  not,  in  fact,  to  declare  the  nation’s  right, — not  to 
consent  to  the  imposition  of  taxes — but  to  make  laws 
for  levying  and  applying  them  as  it  thinks  fit?  I 
come  to  my  other  objection.  Every  impost,  you  say, 
is  a portion  retrenched,  or  cut  off  from  the  property  of 
the  citizens  ; I hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a 
portion  of  their  property  placed  in  common,  or  set 
apart  for  common  use,  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
administrator;  for  what  is  the  public  administration 
if  it  be  not  the  depository  and  manager  of  the  public 
contributions  ? If  we  admit  the  other  principle — the 
principle  that  each  citizen’s  contribution  is  so  much 
retrenched  or  cut  off  from  his  property — what  is  the 
affect  or  consequence?  Why,  that  it  no  longer  belongs 
to  the  nation,  and  that  the  nation  consequently  loses 
all  future  account  of  it.  For  these  reasons,  I propose, 
in  lieu  of  Article  22,  &c.  &c.,  the  following:  ‘ Every 
public  contribution  being  a portion  of  the  goods  of 
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the  citizens  set  apart , in  common  fund , to  defray  the 
expenses  of  public  security , the  nation  alone  has  the 
right  to  establish  the  impost , and  to  regulate  its 
nature , quota , application , duration .’  ” 

This  argument  did  not  convince  the  Assembly.  Tt 
amended  the  definition,  but  retained  the  word  assent ; 
thereby  giving  the  nation  but  a concurrent  voice  with 
the  king  or  executive,  in  imposing  taxes : and  by 
saying  nothing  at  all  about  the  right  of  application , 
it  left  that  important  attribute  altogether  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  monarch  ! Robespierre  was  certainly 
not  at  home  in  that  Assembly. 

On  the  28th,  (two  days  after,)  we  find  him  again 
on  his  legs,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  order  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Assembly.  I notice  the  circum- 
stance only  because,  having  been  interrupted  by  cries 
of  “ question,”  “ question,”  he  was  supported  by 
Mirabeau,  who  seldom  showed  him  such  complaisance  ; 
and  because  the  reception  he  experienced  on  the  occa- 
sion corroborates  what  I have,  in  a preceding  chapter, 
advanced  respecting  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments he  had  to  struggle  against.  The  occasion  was 
this.  Several  articles  of  the  Constitution,  touching 
the  kingly  office,  were  to  be  determined  on.  Some  of 
the  members  were  anxious  to  oppose  or  modify  them,  as 
affording  too  extravagant  prerogatives  to  the  monarch; 
but  the  majority,  wishing  to  prevent  all  free  discussion 
on  the  matter,  kept  up  a continued  clamour  to  drown 
their  voices.  Robespierre,  indignant  at  this  foul  play, 
and  anxious  to  secure  a free  deliberation  for  all  parties, 
demanded  that,  previously  to  all  discussion,  the 
Assembly  should  adopt  some  regulation  to  enforce 
order,  and  guarantee  an  impartial  hearing  to  each 
speaker.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  ends  of  truth  that 
but  a meagre  abridgment  is  preserved,  in  the  journals 
of  the  day,  of  the  scene  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion ; but,  meagre  as  it  is,  it  suffices  to  stamp  the 
character  of  the  Assembly.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  the  account  given  in  the  Ilistoire  Parlement- 
aire  Sfc. : 

“ A multitude  of  members  precipitate  themselves 
towards  the  tribune,  and  propose  modifications  of  the 
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wording  of  the  first  article.*  The  necessity,  however, 
was  felt  for  a more  profound,  more  serious  discussion 
on  even  the  theory  of  the  government.  A curate  (one 
of  the  Tiers  Etat,)  presented  himself,  and  attempted  to 
treat  the  question  generally,  but  his  voice  was  stifled 
by  the  clamours  of  his  colleagues. 

“ M.  de  Robespierre. — 4 Interests  so  important  as 
those  which  now  agitate  the  Assembly  embolden  me  to 
submit  to  you  a reflection  which  I deem  necessary. 
I demand  that,  before  deliberating,  we  adopt  some 
means  of  satisfying  our  consciences.  I mean,  some 
means  for  establishing  a peaceable  deliberation,  so  that 
each  speaker  may  be  able,  without  fear  of  murmurs  or 
interruption,  to  offer  freely  to  the  Assembly  the  tribute 
of  his  opinions.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  add  to  the 
present  rules  of  the  house  some  articles  conformable 
to  what  I have  now  the  honour  to  submit’ — 

“ Hardly  had  the  orator  finished  these  words,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  repeated  cries  of  ‘ Order,’  4 order’ 
— 4 question,’  4 question.’ 

44  M.  the  President  observes  to  him  that  the  question 
is  not  the  rules  of  the  house.  M.  de  Robespierre 
wishes  to  reply,  but  the  cries  recommence,  and  he 
descends  from  the  tribune. 

44  Several  members  rise  to  remonstrate  against  such 
despotism,  (un  pareil  despotismej  and  invoke  the 
liberty  of  opinions. 

44  M.  Robespierre  ascends  the  tribune  again,  and 
there  proposes,  without  success,  the  addition  of  some 
articles  necessary  for  preserving  the  tranquillity  of 
debate,  previously  to  all  discussions  on  the  constitu- 
tion. 

44  M.  le  Compte  de  Mirabeau  seeks  to  give  some 

* The  articles  in  question  constitute  the  government  of  F ranee 
a monarchical  government — recognize  no  act  of  legislation  to  be 
law,  unless  those  made  by  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  king — lodge  the  supreme  executive  power  in 
the  king  exclusively — constitute  the  judges  independent  of  the 
sovereign,  after  their  appointment — make  the  crown  indivisible 
and  hereditary,  but  in  the  male  branches  only,  and  by  order  of 
primogeniture — render  the  king’s  person  inviolable  and  sacred, 
&c.,  but  make  his  ministers  responsible  for  all  the  acts  done  in 
his  name,  &c.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  articles. 
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favour  to  the  suggestion  of  M.  Robespierre.  ‘ If  a 
member,’  said  he,  * maintained  that  we  could  not  go  to 
the  vote  by  the  present  mode  of  sitting  or  standing, 
(par  assis  ou  levej  because  this  mode  is  a species  of 
acclamation,  the  member  would  be  in  order,’  ” &c.  &c. 

After  some  sparring  between  Mirabeau  and  Mounier, 
ihe  question  dropped ; no  further  notice  was  taken  of 
Robespierre’s  suggestion.  The  support  given  him  by 
Mirabeau  was  attributed,  at  the  time,  to  a desire,  on  the 
part  of  that  wily  politician,  to  surround  himself  with 
partisans  capable  of  helping  him  out  in  the  intrigues 
he  was  then  conducting.  If  that  were  Mirabeau’s 
motive,  I can  only  say  that  he  woefully  mistook  his 
man : but  I have  too  high  an  opinion  of  Mirabeau’s 
sagacity  to  imagine  him  capable  of  any  such  folly — 
Mirabeau  was  too  shrewd  not  to  have  taken  Robes- 
pierre’s measure  long  before.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe  here  that  it  was  at  this  sitting  (August  28,) 
that  the  Assembly  definitively  divided  itself  into  right 
and  left.  All  the  partisans  of  the  veto  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  right  of  the  president ; all  the  opponents 
of  the  veto  (including  Robespierre,)  grouped  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side.  This  separation  facilitated 
the  calculation  of  the  votes  by  the  then  method  of 
counting — namely,  (par  assis  et  levej — which  was 
retained  by  the  Assembly,  though  frequently  com- 
plained of  by  Mirabeau,  Robespierre,  and  others,  who 
desired  to  substitute  for  it  the  appel  nominal , or  call- 
ing over  the  names  of  the  voters.  Robespierre  at- 
tached great  importance  to  the  appel  nominal,  because 
he  wished  the  people  to  know  exactly  how  every  re- 
presentative voted. 

We  are  arrived  at  the  month  of  September — a memo- 
rable one  in  the  annals  of  the  Constituent,  and  memo- 
rable also  in  the  political  life  of  Robespierre.  In  this 
month  were  agitated  questions  the  most  momentous 
that  can  well  occupy  a nation’s  attention.  Every 
principle  of  natural  right,  every  theory  of  government, 
every  form  of  political  action,  and  every  variety  of 
public  consideration,  were  passed  successively  in  re- 
view. It  is  true,  the  decisions  ultimately  come  to  were 
far  from  corresponding  with  the  wants  of  the  nation, 
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or  even  with  the  boldness  and  latitude  of  opinion  ex- 
hibited in  the  debates ; but  they  sufficed,  nevertheless, 
to  clear  the  ground  for  subsequent  and  more  important 
changes.  The  question  of  the  veto  was  the  first  which 
came  under  deliberation.  The  partisans  of  despotism 
struggled  obstinately  to  invest  the  monarch  with  an 
absolute  veto  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws;  but  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  having  been 
previously  acknowledged  and  proclaimed,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  that  principle  the  abso- 
lutism claimed  for  the  monarch.  Finding  that  ground 
untenable,  the  despots  bethought  themselves — in  true 
Whig  fashion — of  a middle  term.  They  proposed  what 
they  called  le  veto  suspensif \ or  suspensive  veto ; that 
is  to  say,  they  wished  to  arm  the  king  with  a power  to 
suspend  his  assent  to  laws  on  certain  conditions.  This 
notable  device  originated  with  Necker,  who  hoped  to 
realize  it  through  the  remnant  of  popularity  which  re- 
mained to  him  after  his  recent  collision  with  Robes- 
pierre. The  latter  confronted  him  again  on  this  occa- 
sion, and,  in  a forcible  but  temperate  discourse,  ex- 
posed the  ridiculousness  and  truckling  character  of  the 
veto  suspensif ’ which  he  designated  a culpable  com- 
promise of  principle  with  despotism.  An  extract  or 
two  from  this  discourse  deserve  a place  here,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  truths  they 
convey,  but  also  to  show  how  utterly  unfounded  are 
the  mis-statements  which  represent  Robespierre  as  a 
person  who  had  made  no  figure  in  society,  either  as  an 
orator  or  a statesman,  till  the  time  of  the  Convention  ; 
that  is  to  say,  till  the  time  when  the  supremacy  of 
mobs  and  insurrectional  violence  had  raised  mediocrity 
and  barbarism  over  the  heads  of  all  that  was  enlight- 
ened and  respectable  in  French  society ; for  such  is  the 
impression  sought  to  be  conveyed. 

“ Every  man  possesses,  by  nature,  the  faculty  of 
governing  himself  by  his  will : men  united  in  a body 
politic — that  is  to  say,  a nation  — has  consequently  the 
same  right  or  faculty.  This  faculty  of  willing  col- 
lectively, composed  of  all  the  faculties  of  willing  par- 
ticularly, is  the  legislative  power ; and  that  legislative 
power  is  inalienable,  sovereign,  independent,  in  the 
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aggregate  of  society,  as  it  was  in  each  separate  indi- 
vidual: the  laws  are  but  the  acts  of  this  general  or 
collective  will.  But  as  a great  nation  cannot  collect- 
ively exercise  the  legislative  power,  and  as  a small  one 
perhaps  ought  not,  it  confides  the  exercise  of  it  to 
representatives,  the  depositaries  of  its  power. 

“ But,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  will  of  those 
representatives  ought  to  be  regarded  and  respected  as 
the  will  of  the  nation ; that  it  ought  necessarily  to  be 
clothed  with  the  nation’s  authority — an  authority  sacred 
and  paramount  to  every  particular  will — since,  other- 
wise, the  nation,  which  has  no  other  means  of  making 
laws,  would  be,  in  effect,  despoiled  of  its  legislative 
power,  and  of  its  sovereignty. 

“ He  who  says  that  one  man  has  the  right  to  oppose 
the  law,  says  that  the  will  of  an  individual  is  above  the 
will  of  all.  He  says  that  the  nation  is  nothing,  and 
that  one  man  is  everything.  If  he  add  that  this  right 
belongs  to  him  who  is  invested  with  the  executive 
power,  he  says  that  the  man  whom  the  nation  has  set 
up  to  execute  its  will  has  the  right  to  run  counter  to, 
and  bind  down,  the  will  of  the  nation ! He  has , in 
fact , created  an  inconceivable  monster  in  morals  and 
in  politics , and  that  monster  is  nothing  else  than  the 

ROYAL  VETO. 

“ By  what  fatality  happens  it  that  this  strange  ques- 
tion is  the  first  to  occupy  the  representatives  of  the 
French  nation,  called  together  to  found  her  liberty  on 
immovable  bases  ? By  what  fatality  is  it  that  the  first 
article  of  that  constitution  which  all  Europe  awaits 
with  such  absorbing  interest,  and  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  the  master-piece  of  this  age  of  enlightenment, 
will  be  a declaration  of  the  superiority  of  kings  over 
nations,  and  the  proscription  of  the  sacred  and  im- 
prescriptible rights  of  the  people?  No! it  can- 

not be! — it  is  impossible  that  you  can  regard  as  a 
matter  decided  beforehand  this  fantastical  and  fatal 
law.  I will  not  believe  it,  since  I am  permitted  to 
demonstrate  its  absurdity  in  presence  of  the  defenders 
of  the  people,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 
******** 

“ It  must  not  be  continually  dinned  in  our  ears, 
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‘ F ranee  is  a monarchical  state,9  in  order  afterwards  to  de- 
duce from  this  axiom  that  the  rights  of  the  king  are  the 
first  and  most  precious  part  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
make  the  portion  of  rights  to  be  accorded  to  the  nation, 
a matter  of  only  secondary  and  subordinate  considera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  should  first  know  that  the 
word  monarchy , in  its  veritable  signification,  expresses 
simply  a state  in  which  the  executive  power  is  confided 
to  one  person. 

“We  must  call  to  mind  that  all  governments,  of 
whatever  form  they  be,  are  established  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people ; that  all  who  govern,  and  conse- 
quently kings  themselves,  are  but  stewards  and  dele- 
gates of  the  people ; that  the  functions  of  all  political 
authorities,  and  consequently  of  royalty,  are  public 
duties,  and  not  personal  rights,  nor  private  property ; 
that  therefore  you  ought  not  to  feel  offended  or  scan- 
dalized at  having  (in  the  assembly  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  French  nation,  clothed  with  constituent 
power,)  citizens  who  think  that  the  liberty  and  rights 
of  the  nation  are  the  first  objects  which  ought  to  occupy 
us,  the  veritable  end  of  our  labours ; and  that  the  royal 
authority,  established  only  to  preserve  them,  ought  to 
be  regulated  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  bring  about 
that  destination. 

******** 

“ I pass  to  the  only  difficulties  which  may  produce  a 
slight  impression  on  a certain  class  of  minds ; I reduce 
them  to  this  single  argument : 

“ The  representatives  of  the  nation  may  abuse  their 
authority  ; therefore,  we  must  give  the  king  the  power 
of  opposing  himself  to  the  law.  Why,  it  is  as  if  one 
were  to  say,  the  legislature  may  err;  therefore,  we 
must  annihilate  the  legislature  ! 

“ Now  that  supposes  a great  distrust  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  and  an  extreme  confidence  in  the  executive 
power ; let  us  examine  to  what  extent  this  opinion  is 
founded. 

“No  doubt  the  rules  of  a wise  policy  prescribe  to 
us  that  we  should  prevent  the  abuses  of  all  sorts  and 
degrees  of  power,  by  just  precautions ; the  severity  of 
those  precautions  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
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likelihood  and  facility  of  those  abuses ; and  by  a 
necessary  consequence  deduced  from  this  principle,  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  augment  the  force  of  the 
more  formidable  power,  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker 
and  more  salutary  power. 

“ Now,  let  us  compare  the  strength  of  the  legislative 
body  with  that  of  the  executive  power. 

“The  first  is  composed  of  citizens  chosen  by  the 
people,  invested  with  a peaceable  magistrature,  and  for 
a limited  time ; after  which  they  return  into  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  undergo  the  judgment,  severe  or 
favourable,  of  their  fellow-citizens.  As  to  their  fidelity, 
you  have  every  guarantee  for  it — their  personal 
interest,  that  of  their  families  and  offspring,  that  of 
the  people  whose  confidence  had  elected  them. 

“ What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  executive  power  ? 
A monarch  clothed  with  a tremendous  power,  who 
disposes  of  your  armies,  of  your  tribunals,  of  the  entire 
public  force  of  a great  nation,  armed  with  every  means 
of  oppression  and  seduction.  What  countless  facilities 
are  open  to  him  for  gratifying  the  ambition  so  natural 
to  princes,  especially  when  the  hereditary  principle  of 
the  crown  encourages  them  to  pursue  steadily  the  eter- 
nal project  of  extending  a power  which  they  regard  as 
the  patrimony  of  their  family  ! Then  calculate  the 
dangers  which  beset  them,  and,  if  that  be  not  enough, 
take  a survey  of  history,  and  what  a spectacle  is  there 
presented  to  you  ! Nations  every  where  despoiled  of 
their  legislative  power,  become  the  sport  and  prey  of 
absolute  monarchs  who  oppress  and  degrade  them ; so 
difficult  is  it  for  liberty  to  preserve  itself,  for  any 
length  of  time,  against  the  encroaching  power  of  kings. 
And  we,  who  have  hardly  escaped  the  like  calamity, 
we,  whose  actual  assembling  together  here,  is  perhaps 
the  most  signal  attestation  of  those  criminal  attempts 
of  ministerial  usurpation  which  destroyed  our  ancient 
assemblies — we,  I say,  have  hardly  recovered  those 
assemblies  when  we  seek  to  place  them  again  under 
ministerial  control  and  tutelage  ! 

“ Do  the  representatives  of  nations  appear  to  you, 
then,  fitter  objects  of  suspicion  than  ministers  and 
courtiers  ? If  I examine  the  nature  of  the  dangers  you 
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appear  to  apprehend  from  the  former,  they  are,  me- 
thinks,  reducible  to  three  sorts — error , precipitation , 
ambition. 

“ As  to  error,  besides  that  it  is  a strange  expedient 
for  rendering  the  legislative  power  infallible  to  render 
it  null,  I can  discover  no  reason  why  monarchs  in 
general,  or  their  advisers,  should  be  presumed  more 
enlightened  on  the  wants  of  the  people,  or  on  the 
means  of  relieving  them,  than  the  representatives  of 
the  people  themselves. 

“ Precipitation  ! — -I  am  equally  at  a loss  to  conceive 
how  it  can  be  a remedy  for  this  evil  to  condemn  the 
legislative  body  to  inaction  ; and  before  having  re- 
course to  such  means,  I should  wish,  at  least,  that  we 
previously  examine  whether  there  be  not  another  and 
a better  means  of  securing  the  same  end. 

“ Ambition ! — But  is  that  of  princes  and  courtiers 
less  fraught  with  danger  ? Yet  to  that  ambition,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all,  you  would  confide  the  care  of 
chaining  down  the  authority  of  your  representatives ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  authority  which  can  defend 
you  against  their  aggressions  ! 

******** 

“For  the  rest,  the  palpable  absurdity  of  the  veto 
in  general,  has  produced  in  this  assembly  the  invention 
of  the  veto  suspensif—di  new  expression  invented  for 
a new  system. 

“ I will  own  that  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  per- 
fectly comprehend  it.  All  I know  is  that  it  gives  the 
king  the  right  of  suspending,  at  his  pleasure,  the 
action  of  the  legislative  power  during  a period  respect- 
ing whose  duration  your  opinions  are  not  agreed. 

“ What  encourages  me  to  combat  this  doctrine, 
supported  though  it  be  by  some  good  citizens,  is  that 
a great  number  of  them  have  frankly  acknowledged  to 
me  that,  regarding  every  form  of  royal  veto  as  contrary 
to  true  principles,  but  persuaded  that  a majority  of 
the  assembly  had  already  made  up  their  minds  to 
adopt  it  in  all  its  rigour,  they  believed  that  the  only 
means  of  escaping  the  scourge,  in  its  absolute  form, 
was  to  take  refuge  in  the  system  of  the  veto  suspensif. 

“ I have  differed  from  these  gentlemen  in  but  one 
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essential  point;  it  is  that  I could  not  bring  myself 
to  despair  of  the  power  of  truth  and  of  the  public 
safety ; it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  we  ought,  on  no 
account,  to  truckle  with  liberty,  with  justice,  with 
reason ; and  that  an  unflinching  courage  united  with 
an  inviolable  fidelity  to  great  principles  was  the  only 
resource  which  accorded  with  the  actual  situation  of 
the  defenders  of  the  people.  I will  frankly  declare, 
then,  that  the  two  forms  of  veto  appear  to  me  to  differ 
much  more  in  name  than  in  effect , and  that  they  are 
both  equally  calculated  to  annihilate  our  rising  liber- 
ties. 

******** 

“ If  these  means,  and  so  many  others,  cannot  deter- 
mine you  to  reject  the  disastrous  system  of  the  veto , 
I avow  my  conviction  that  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
weep  over  the  calamities  of  the  deceived  nation ; for  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  nation  can  be  free 
under  the  dominion  of  such  a law.  And  do  not  cite 
to  me,  in  respect  of  this  question,  the  example  of 
England It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  the  repre- 

sentatives of  the  French  nation — authorized  to  give 
their  country  a constitution  worthy  of  her,  and  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  age — were  not  made  to  servilely 
copy  an  institution  born,  in  times  of  ignorance,  from 
necessity  and  the  struggles  of  contending  factions.  . . . 
But  I will  tell  you  that  your  nation,  placed  in  diffe- 
rent circumstances,  is  not  capable  of  sustaining  that 
essential  vice  of  the  English  constitution,  which 
England  herself  acknowledges,  and  that,  if  adopted,  it 
will  necessarily  smother  French  liberty  in  its  cradle. 

“ The  English  have  admirable  civil  laws,  which 
temper,  to  a certain  degree,  the  inconveniences  of  their 
political  laws ; yours  have  been  dictated  by  the  genius 
of  despotism,  and  you  have  not  reformed  them. 

“ The  situation  of  England  dispenses  her  with  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  those  immense  military  forces 
which  render  the  executive  power  so  terrible  to  liberty, 
and  your  situation  constrains  you  to  that  perilous 
precaution. 

“ Frequent  revolutions,  long  and  bloody  struggles 
between  the  nation  and  her  kings,  had  given  to  the 
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English  a vigorous  character,  resolute  habits,  and  that 
salutary  distrust  of  power  which  is  ever  the  most 
faithful  guardian  of  liberty ; and  may  it  not  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  think  that  we,  who  have  not  undergone 
any  thing  like  the  same  discipline,  should  be  able  to 
rid  ourselves,  in  a single  day,  of  that  levity  of  character, 
and  that  feebleness  of  manners,  of  which  we  have  been, 
up  to  this  time,  more  than  suspected  ? 

******** 

“ In  short,  the  situation  and  character  of  the  French 
people  are  such  that  an  excellent  constitution  may,  by 
developing  the  public  spirit  and  energy  likely  to 
ensue  from  the  remembrance  of  long  sufferings  and 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  lead  them  in  a very  short 
time  to  the  possession  of  real  liberty ; but  that  a 
vicious  constitution — but  a single  door  left  open  to 
despotism  and  aristocracy,  must  necessarily  replunge 
them  into  slavery — a slavery,  too,  the  more  inde- 
structible, in  as  much  as  it  will  be  cemented  by  the 
constitution  itself. 

“ Moreover,  gentlemen,  it  was  our  first  and  noblest 
duty  to  raise  the  minds  of  our  fellow-citizens,  both  by  our 
principles  and  our  example,  to  that  elevation  of  ideas 
and  sentiments  which  this  great  and  superb  revolution 
demands.  We  had  begun  to  fulfil  it ; and  with  what 
sweet  and  glorious  recompense  had  not  their  generous 
sensibility  already  rewarded  our  labours  and  our 
dangers ! Grant  that  we  may  not,  henceforward, 
remain  beneath  our  sublime  destinies  ! — grant  that  we 
may  always  appear  worthy  of  our  mission  in  the  eyes 
of  France,  whose  saviours  we  ought  to  be ; and  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  whose  models  we  may  be,  if  we  please !” 

The  sincerity  of  this  discourse  was  little  relished 
by  the  bulk  of  the  assembly.  They  already  began  to 
regard  Robespierre  as  an  impracticable  fellow,  because, 
never  losing  sight  of  true  principles,  and  always 
rigidly  applying  them  to  contested  points,  he  would 
neither  compromise  the  rights  of  the  people,  nor  parti- 
cipate in  illegitimate  privileges.  His  efforts  were  useless. 
The  veto  suspensif  was  adopted  by  a large  majority. 

Some  days  after,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  people’s 
right  to  have  frequent  elections,  and  to  this  effect 
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supported  a motion  of  Lapelletier,  who  demanded  the 
annual  and  integral  renovation  of  the  Assembly,  alias, 
what  we  in  England,  call  annual  parliaments.  The 
motion  was,  of  course,  rejected.  On  the  30th,  he 
spoke  in  favour  of  four  citizens  of  Avesnes,  who  had 
been  arbitrarily  arrested  for  having  met  to  nominate 
a new  municipality,  as  several  other  cities  had  done, 
more  particularly,  Paris.  Robespierre  demanded  that 
there  should  not  be  two  different  weights  and  measures 
for  the  same  act,  and  that  the  Assembly  should  there- 
fore declare  the  proceedings  instituted  against  the 
citizens  of  Avesnes  to  be  a culpable  aggression  on  their 
rights  and  liberties.  He  was  again  unfortunate.  The 
assembly  decreed  that  there  was  no  ground  for  deli - 
heration  ! Thus,  on  almost  every  occasion  we  find 
him  either  not  listened  to  at  all,  or  left  in  a minority. 
Any  other  man  would  have  been  discouraged  by  such 
results ; but  like  the  giant  of  mythology  who  derived 
fresh  strength  from  every  fall  to  his  mother  earth, 
Robespierre  seemed  to  regard  each  new  defeat  only  as 
a stimulant  to  increased  exertion.  The  Assembly 
might  disregard  him,  but  he  knew  there  was  a power 
without  the  Assembly  greater  than  the  power  within , 
and  to  that  power  his  discourses  appealed.  It  was  the 
power  of  the  Sovereign  People,  in  whose  service  defeat 
was  more  honourable  than  victories  obtained  against 
them.  This  was  the  reflection  which  consoled  and 
cheered  him  on. 

October  5. — The  king’s  reply  on  the  subject  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  and  Constitutional  Decrees,  sub- 
mitted for  his  sanction,  was  read  to  the  Assembly  by 
its  then  president,  Mounier.  It  was  a very  ambiguous, 
shuffling  sort  of  document,  for  all  the  world,  like  what 
a whig  minister  would  put  into  the  mouth  of  a British 
sovereign  on  a ticklish  occasion  when  something  dis- 
agreeably-good  was  to  be  said  in  the  least-decisive 
manner  possible.  All  definite  terms  were  carefully 
avoided,  and  while  the  king  gives— -not  his  sanction, 
but  his  accession  (a  term  coined  for  the  occasion)  to 
the  decrees,  he  goes  on  to  say — “ I do  not  explain 
myself  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ; it 
contains  very  good  maxims  proper  to  guide  your 
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labours ; but  it  includes  principles  susceptible  of 
explications,  and  even  of  different  interpretations,  which 
cannot  be  justly  appreciated  until  their  veritable  sense 
shall  be  determined  by  the  laws  to  which  the  Decla- 
ration will  serve  as  a basis.”  The  meaning  of  which 
is,  that  he,  the  king,  thought  the  articles  of  the 
Declaration  very  good  ones,  provided  they  were  to  be 
interpreted  after  his — Louis’ — fashion  ; but  as  he  could 
not  know  this  until  he  saw  the  legislation  consequent 
on  them,  (upon  which  he  had  a veto  /)  he  would 
reserve  his  sanction  till  then,  and  meanwhile,  only 
accede  to  as  much  as  he  might  be  able  to  recede  from 
afterwards,  on  the  first  lucky  turn  up  in  the  chapter  of 
accidents ! 

The  Assembly,  which  had  calculated  on  the  king's 
cordial  acceptation  of  the  constitution,  was  greatly 
amazed,  and  even  excited,  by  his  reply ; but  as  it  came 
on  them  by  surprise,  they  remained  mute  for  a 
moment,  not  daring  to  hazard  any  thing  offensive  to 
the  sovereign,  when  up  started  two  members  to 
remind  them  of  their  duty.  The  members  were  M. 
Muguet  and  Robespierre.  The  latter  exclaimed,  “ The 
king’s  answer  is  destructive,  not  only  of  every  con- 
stitution, but  moreover,  of  a nation  s right  to  have 
a constitution.  The  Constitutional  Articles  are  not 
adopted  except  on  a positive  condition.  Now,  he 
who  can  impose  conditions  on  a constitution,  has  the 
right  of  preventing  that  constitution;  he  puts  his  will 
above  the  right  of  the  nation.  You  are  told  that  your 
Constitutional  Articles  do  not  all  present  the  idea  of 
perfection  ; no  explanation  is  vouchsafed  to  you  on 
the  Declaration  of  Rights ; is  it  for  the  Executive  power 
to  criticise  the  Constituent  power  from  which  it  ema- 
nates? No,  gentlemen,  it  belongs  to  no  authority  on 
earth  to  explain  away  principles,  to  raise  itself  above 
a nation,  to  censure  its  will.  I consider,  therefore, 
the  king’s  answer  as  contrary  to  principles,  to  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  and  as  opposed  to  the  constitution. 

“ Every  thing  concurs  to  convince  you  that  the 
ministers  seek  to  rival  in  authority  with  the  nation ; 
your  resolves  have  been  sanctioned  ; some  by  a decree 
of  council  couched  in  the  ancient  forms  of  despotism, 
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‘for  it  is  our  good  pleasure ,’  &c.  &c.  ; another  is 
transformed  into  a statute,  and  the  king  makes  laws 
without  you , whilst  you  cannot  make  any  without  him  ! 
You  have  no  other  means  of  avoiding  obstacles  but  by 
breaking  through  them.  What  manner  of  conscience 
is  there  in  wrapping  up  the  rights  of  the  nation  in  a veil 
which  serves  only  to  favour  the  criminal  aggressions 
covertly  attempted  against  them?  It  will  not  do! 
We  must  examine  straight-forwardly  whether  there  be 
a human  power  capable  of  opposing  any  obstacle  to 
the  constitution  which  a people  wishes  to  give  to  itself — 
whether  the  veto  suspensif  is  to  bear  down  the  acts  of 
a national  convention.  We  must  regulate  the  formula 
of  accepting  those  acts,  as  also  that  of  sanctioning  the 
acts  of  ordinary  legislatures.” 

This  philippic  produced  some  effect,  but  not  all  that 
it  ought  to  have  produced.  The  Assembly  decided  on 
a half-measure  unworthy  of  the  occasion,  but  right 
worthy  of  the  Assembly  itself.  It  came  to  a resolu- 
tion that  its  president,  “ at  the  head  of  a deputation , 
should  retire  into  the  king's  presence , for  the  purpose 
of  supplicating  him  to  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
his  pure  and  simple  acceptation  to  the  articles  of  the 
constitution  presented  to  him ” / 

But  events  of  far  greater  consequence  than  those 
solemn  tom-fooleries  of  king  and  Assembly  were  pre- 
paring to  make  the  popular  cause  take  an  immense  step 
in  advance.  The  intriguers  of  the  court  had  renewed 
their  conspiracies  with  fresh  ardour.  Large  bodies  of 
troops  filled  the  town  of  Versailles,  (where  the  As- 
sembly held  its  sittings,)  and  fresh  battalions  were 
pouring  in  from  many  miles  round  Paris.  Banquets 
and  orgies  took  place  at  the  palace,  at  which  the 
officers  of  the  military  were  sumptuously  entertained 
by  the  queen  and  court,  and  encouraged  to  he  in 
readiness  to  execute  a coup  de  main  which  might  stop 
the  revolution.  In  these  orgies,  the  disorder  of  the 
guests  had  divulged  secrets  which  it  was  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  people  should  know.  The  project 
was  openly  broached  of  carrying  off  the  king  to  Metz, 
of  dissolving  the  Assembly — in  short,  of  annihilating  all 
hopes  of  a constitution.  At  first,  the  citizens  of  Paris 
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were  alarmed  and  downcast  at  the  news ; but  soon  a 
burst  of  indignation  stifled  every  other  sentiment,  and 
they  adopted  energetic  measures  to  save  the  country. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  the  events  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October:  such  details  will  more  appro- 
priately appear  in  my  History  of  the  Revolution.  Suf- 
fice it  to  observe  here,  that  the  projected  coup  de  mam 
of  the  court  was  rendered  signally  abortive  by  the 
more  legitimate,  but  unexpected,  coup  de  main  of  a 
popular  insurrection ; the  consequences  of  which  were 
that  the  troops  had  to  evacuate  Versailles,  the  sittings 
of  the  Assembly  were  transferred  to  Paris,  the  king 
likewise  made  to  repair  there,  (but  more  like  a captive 
than  a monarch,)  and  the  Constitutional  Decrees  soon 
after  forced  down  his  roval  throat.  The  5th  and  6th 
of  October  became  the  fourth  grand  revolutionary 
epoch,  including  that  of  the  incorporation  of  the  three 
orders,  (17th  of  June,)  or  the  third  epoch,  without  it, 
the  two  others  being  the  14th  of  July  (taking  of  the 
Bastille,)  and  the  4th  of  August.  As  usual,  Swing’s 
family  had  all  the  hard  work  of  the  day,  but  none  of 
the  historic  glory.  My  history,  however,  shall  right 
them  in  that  respect,  God  willing. 

Robespierre  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  this 
insurrection.  Standing  aloof  both  from  court  in- 
trigues and  popular  agitation,  he  exerted  himself  with- 
in the  circle  of  his  functions,  as  a representative  of 
the  States-General,  to  give  to  France  a constitution 
which,  by  radically  reforming  her  government  ‘and 
institutions,  would  silently  undermine  all  factions,  and 
make  the  people  at  large  the  veritable  arbiters  of  their 
own  destiny.  The  National  Assembly  was  now  the 
supreme  authority  in  France;  to  that  assembly  did 
consequently  belong  the  task  of  national  regeneration. 
Robespierre  wished  to  impress  it  with  all  the  dignity 
of  its  mission;  he  missed  no  opportunity  of  reminding 
it  that  the  constitution  expected  at  its  hands  ought  to 
be  perfect  to  be  final,  and  that  to  be  perfect  it  must 
guarantee  equality  of  rights  and  protection  to  all  citi- 
zens alike,  without  distinction  of  class,  creed,  condi- 
tion, or  colour.  So  long  as  a hope  remained  that 
the  Assembly  would  execute  its  trust  in  this  spirit, 
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Robespierre  abstained  from  resorting  to  any  other 
power  or  agency.  He  accordingly  took  no  part  in  tht 
popular  rising  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  nor, 
indeed,  in  any  of  the  other  insurrections  which  pre- 
ceded or  followed  it.  Not  that  he  disapproved  of  any 
of  those  insurrections,  or  that  he  had  not  a principal 
share  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  all  of  them; 
but  so  great  was  his  love  of  order,  and  so  strong  his 
aversion  to  violence,  however  legitimate,  that  he  would 
never  sanction  them  until  all  other  means  had  been 
tried  and  exhausted.  In  other  words,  he  admitted  the 
propriety  of  insurrection  only  in  cases  of  the  last 
extremity,  when,  after  all  legal  appliances  had  been 
resorted  to  and  failed,  it  became  manifest  to  all  that 
national  slavery  and  misery  must  be  the  consequence 
of  non-resistance.  In  such  cases,  (of  which  he  ad- 
mitted only  the  people  itself  to  be  the  proper  judge,) 
he  did  not  hesitate  a moment  to  countenance  and  de- 
fend the  people-in-insurrection ; but  even  then  he 
took  no  part  in  organizing  or  conducting  the  insurrec- 
tions— not  from  cowardice,  as  Montgaillard  and  others 
falsely  pretend, — but  because  he  wished  them  to  appear 
what  they  really  were — the  spontaneous  acts  of  the 
people  itself  in  vindication  of  its  sovereignty,  and  not 
mere  factious  risings  in  favour  of  particular  individuals 
like  himself,  as  his  enemies  in  the  assemblies  were  but 
too  eager  to  represent  them.  In  a word,  he  regarded 
insurrections  in  the  light  of  deplorable  but  necessary 
evils,  which  were  justifiable  only  in  so  far  as  they 
were  indispensable  to  prevent  greater  and  more  lasting 
evils;  and  as  to  the  blood  and  guilt  which  might 
ensue  from  them,  the  only  parties  he  held  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  both  to  God  and  man  were  the  usurpers 
whose  tyranny  had  provoked  them. 

What,  above  all,  he  wished  for  was  the  triumph  of 
his  principles.  Those  principles  being  founded  in 
eternal  justice,  and,  therefore,  essential  to  social  happi- 
ness, he  felt  that  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  to  make  for 
them.  But,  while  resolved  to  brave  every  peril,  and 
to  incur  every  sacrifice — including  that  of  life  itself — 
to  secure  their  triumph,  he  felt  also  that  it  was  due  to 
humanity  to  achieve  them  at  the  least  possible  cost  of 
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human  suffering.  It  was  in  order  to  reduce  this  cost 
to  a minimum — in  other  words,  to  purchase  liberty 
and  equality  with  the  least  possible  tribulation  to  the 
people — that  he  exerted  himself  so  strenuously  in  the 
Assembly.  He  knew  that  the  Assembly  had  only  to 
make  a thorough  organic  reformation  at  once , to  pre- 
clude all  necessity  for  popular  insurrections;  but  that 
if  it  stopped  at  half-measures — if  it  merely  transferred 
dominion  from  one  caste  of  usurpers  to  another,  it 
would  but  reproduce  the  old  system  under  a new  form, 
and  thereby  render  a second  revolution  as  necessary  as 
the  first.  Were  the  people  to  have  to  fight  for  every 
inch  of  the  ground  that  lay  between  them  and  equality, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  their  suffering:  were  the 
Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  to  concede  everything 
spontaneously  and  in  good  faith,  there  would  be  no 
suffering  at  all.  But  the  people  could  not  be  always 
in  insurrection,  and  the  Assembly  would  but  rarely 
and  grudgingly  concede.  Here  was  the  double  diffi- 
culty to  be  contended  against.  Robespierre  had, 
therefore,  a double  problem  to  solve:  1st,  How  to 
make  the  Assembly  or  Assemblies  (for  it  applied  to 
the  Legislative  and  Convention,  as  well  as  to  the 
Constituent,)  concede  as  much  as  possible  without 
popular  coercion?  and,  2nd,  How  to  make  the  people’s 
insurrections  most  effective,  when  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a relapse  of  the  nation  into  despotism  ? 

If  we  closely  examine  Robespierre’s  conduct  and 
policy,  we  shall  discover  him  incessantly  at  work  to 
solve  this  double  problem.  We  shall  also  find  him 
labouring  to  give  it  the  only  solution  of  which  it  was 
susceptible.  What  was  his  method  of  solution?  It 
was  to  enlighten  the  people , through  the  Assemblies , 
from  within , and  to  intimidate  the  Assemblies,  through 
the  people , from  without.  The  great  want  of  the 
people  was  knowledge ; the  great  want  of  the  Assem- 
blies was  honesty.  Instruction  alone  could  impart 
knowledge ; force  alone  could  impart  honesty.  By  ex- 
citing discussions  in  the  Assemblies  on  all  topics  of 
national  interest — more  especially  on  the  rights  of  Man 
and  the  Citizen — those  bodies  were  made  the  vehicles 
(reluctant  ones,  it  is  true.)  of  solid  instruction  to  the 
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people;  and,  by  encouraging  the  people  to  make,  from 
time  to  time,  physical  demonstrations  of  its  sove- 
reignty, the  Assemblies  were  taught  the  practices,  if 
not  the  convictions,  of  honesty.  Thus  the  Assemblies 
and  the  people  were  made  to  exert  a sound,  reciprocal 
influence  on  one  another — the  constrained  discussions 
of  the  Assemblies  spreading  knowledge  amongst  the 
people,  whilst  the  constraining  “ pressures  from  with- 
out” supplied  the  room  of  conscience  in  the  Assem- 
blies. Tis  astonishing  what  miracles  of  good  may  be 
wrought  by  combinations  of  this  sort ! An  assembly 
acting  in  the  name  of  a nation  is  always  listened  to 
with  attention  when  its  deliberations  are  on  subjects 
affecting  the  universal  community ; and  the  most  un- 
scrupulous gang  of  knaves  that  was  ever  raked  to- 
gether, in  national  conclave,  will  learn  to  distinguish 
justly  between  right  and  wrong  when  there  are  a hun- 
dred thousand  pikes  around  it  to  inspire  its  delibera- 
tions. 

By  bearing  these  reflections  in  mind,  the  reader  will 
understand,  1st,  Why  Robespierre  laboured  so  inde- 
fatigably  in  the  Constituent,  notwithstanding  the  little 
attention  paid  him  in  that  assembly ; and,  2nd,  Why 
he  so  zealously  defended  all  the  popular  insurrections 
subsequent  to  the  5th  and  6th  of  October.  Though 
most  of  his  discourses  and  motions  in  the  Assembly 
fell  to  the  ground  without  result,  yet  they  excited 
discussions  which,  he  knew,  would  have  their  effect 
with  the  public.  And  though  he  took  no  part,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  in  organizing  or  directing  any  of  the 
insurrections,  he  defended  them  all,  because  the  perfidy 
of  the  several  Assemblies  had  left  the  people  no  other 
means  of  vindicating  its  sovereignty.  Up  to  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October,  and  for  a considerable  time  after, 
he  retained  hopes  that  the  Assembly,  acted  on  by  the 
clubs  and  petitions  of  the  people,  would  spare  it  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  physical  force.  He,  there- 
fore, at  this  period,  confined  his  operations  to  the 
tribune  of  the  Assembly  But  bitter  experience  soon 
convinced  him  of  the  folly  of  trusting  exclusively  to 
the  Assembly.  It  was  then  he  thought  of  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  his  labours,  of  reproducing  his  dis- 
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courses  to  the  Assembly  in  the  popular  clubs,  and 
thereby  operating  on  the  Assembly  through  the  people, 
as  he  had  before  operated  on  the  people  through  the 
Assembly.  The  5th  and  6th  of  October  prepared  the 
way  for  this  new  policy.  Whilst  the  Assembly  held 
its  sittings  at  Versailles,  both  it  and  the  king  were, 
comparatively,  uninfluenced  by  the  masses ; but  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  insurrection  of  the  5th  and 
6th  was  to  have  the  sittings  transferred  to  Paris,  where 
both  king  and  Assembly  were  henceforward  placed,  as 
it  were,  under  the  surveillance  of  an  immense  popula- 
tion. It  was  from  this  time  that  the  clubs  began  to 
direct  the  march  of  the  government,  and  that  Robes- 
pierre began  to  unite  the  influence  of  a popular  leader 
to  that  of  a senator.  The  5th  and  6th  of  August 
forms,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  dates  of 
revolutionary  history.  We  shall  follow  Robespierre  to 
Paris  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Transfer  of  the  Sittings  to  Paris— new  Aspect  of  the  Assembly 
— Defection  and  Discomfiture  of  the  Necker  Party- 
Thoughts  on  Mixed  Monarchies— Anti-popular  Designs  of 
the  Assembly — Martial  Law  proposed — Secret  Cause  and 
intended  Effects  of  this  Measure— the  Bourgeois  or  Profit- 
mongers  the  real  Authors  of  the  Riot  which  was  the  Excuse 
for  Martial  Law — Spirited  Resistance  of  Robespierre  to  the 
latter  Measure — Fatal  Effects  of  not  following  his  Counsels 
• — Discussions  on  the  Electoral  Qualification — Author’s  Re- 
flections on  the  Horrid  Effects  of  Property  Qualifications — 
Robespierre’s  opposition  to  all  Money  or  Tax-Qualifications 
— his  defence  of  the  JeAvs,  Comedians,  &c. — his  love  of 
Justice,  &c. 

The  Assembly  had  decreed  on  the  6th,  “that  it  was 
inseparable  from  the  king’s  person,”  but  the  requisite 
arrangements  for  providing  a suitable  place  of  meeting 
prevented  it  from  opening  the  sittings  at  Paris  until 
the  19th  of  October.  During  this  interval  Robespierre 
appeared  several  times  at  the  Tribune,  but  excepting  a 
motion  in  which  he  demanded  the  suppression  of  the 
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old  degrading  formula  of  the  decrees  of  council — u for 
such  is  our  good  pleasure,  8fc.”  there  is  no  trace  left  of 
what  he  said  or  did  on  those  occasions.  The  fact  of  his 
appearing  in  the  Tribune  is  alone  recorded. 

The  sittings  at  Paris  presented  an  aspect  altogether 
different  from  those  of  Versailles.  Particular  seats 
were  no  longer  set  apart  for  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
and  all  distinctions  of  costume  were  suppressed.  Those 
futile  marks  of  supremacy,  besides  being  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  equality  which  the  Assembly  had  pro- 
claimed, were  offensive  to  the  Tiers  Etat  or  middle- 
class  party,  who  wished  to  base  the  new  government  on 
money- distinctions  alone;  and  they  were  still  more 
offensive  to  the  population  of  Paris,  who  regarded  their 
suppression  as  a prelude  to  the  abolition  of  all  distinc- 
tions alike : that  of  money  included.  The  noblesse  and 
clergy  were  therefore  obliged,  in  obedience  to  public 
opinion,  to  leave  those  externals  of  pride  and  folly 
behind  them  in  Versailles,  and  to  take  their  seats 
indiscriminately  amongst  the  other  deputies.  By  de- 
grees, however,  the  aristocratic  party  grouped  itself  on 
the  right  of  the  president,  thus  betraying  “ the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death,”  whilst  the  Tiers  Etat , or 
national  party,  as  it  called  itself,  occupied  the  left. 

Another  event  occurred  to  simplify  still  more  the 
respective  position  of  parties.  There  was  a mongrel, 
quasi-moderate,  go-between  sort  of  party  in  the  Assem- 
bly, which,  disclaiming  both  the  aristocracy  and  the 
Tiers  Etat , kept  oscillating  between  the  right  and  the 
left,  without  knowing  well  where  to  take  their  places. 
This  party  acknowledged  Necker  for  its  chief,  and  the 
British  Constitution  for  its  beau  ideal  of  constitutional 
excellence.  They  were  known  in  France  under  the 
name  of  Monarcliiens , but  their  proper  designation 
was — the  men  of  the  money-bags.  As  distinguished 
from  the  Tiers  Etat  they  desired  a government  which 
would  represent  property-in-mass , rather  than  pro- 
perty-in-detail; and  as  distinguished  from  the  nobility 
and  clergy  they  desired  to  substitute  for  the  straight- 
forward despotism  of  the  old  monarchy,  the  hocus- 
pocus  despotism  of  a mixed  monarchy  like  that  of 
England,  which  by  its  system  of  “ checks ” and 
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“ balances”  would  contrive  to  checkmate  the  nation, 
while  it  so  balanced  the  responsibility  of  one  set  of 
knaves  against  the  responsibility  of  another,  that  there 
would  be  virtually  no  tangible  responsibility  at  all.  In 
other  words,  they  desired  that  perfection  of  constitu- 
tional diablerie  in  which  power  and  responsibility  are 
so  shuffled  about  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  ruling 
parties  so  screened,  one  behind  the  other,  that  while 
the  nation  is  made  to  bleed  sweat  and  gold  at  every 
pore,  it  can  neither  distinguish  the  process  of  bleeding, 
nor  know  on  what  set  of  miscreants  to  lay  its  hands. 
These  Neckerite  plutocrats  had  formed  a majority  of 
the  Committee  of  Constitution  at  its  first  formation, 
hut  the  Assembly  had  rejected  their  legerdemain 
theories.  Exasperated  by  their  discomfiture,  and  still 
more  by  the  contempt  manifested  towards  their  pet 
minister,  they  looked  gruffly  on  the  Assembly,  and 
only  waited  a favourable  opportunity  to  sow  division 
in  it,  and  break  it  up,  if  possible.  The  affair  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October  was  taken  advantage  of  for  the  pur- 
pose. Under  pretence  that  that  insurrection  was  tanta- 
mount to  a dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  the  Neckerites 
besieged  the  president  with  numerous  applications  for 
passports.  Mounier,  Lally-Tolendal,  and  others  openly 
announced  their  intention  to  resign  their  functions  as 
deputies,  and  to  appeal  to  the  provincial  states.  This 
mean  and  traitorous  intrigue  had  no  other  result  than 
that  of  unmasking  its  authors.  Mounier  and  Lally 
decamped  ; their  adherents  remained ; but  feeling  how 
contemptible  they  were  as  a neutral  party,  they  got 
out  of  their  sulks,  and  joined  the  right  side,  which  was 
their  proper  place.  Thus  the  Assembly  was  definitely 
divided  into  right  and  left,  as  regarded  position, 
though  still  indefinitely  divided  as  regarded  their 
views,  designs,  and  objects.  Events  soon  occurred 
which  showed  how  little  good  was  to  be  expected  from 
either  side. 

The  affair  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  though 
directed  only  against  the  court,  inspired  both  sides  of 
the  Assembly  with  a real  dread  of  the  people.  They 
felt  that  if  an  insurrection  was  good  against  the 
monarch  to-day,  it  might  be  equally  good  against 
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themselves  to-morrow,  and  they  knew  themselves  too 
well  not  to  know  that  their  crooked  consciences  needed 
that  species  of  discipline  to  set  them  straight  even 
more  than  did  Louis’s.  A regard  to  their  own  safety, 
therefore,  prescribed  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
strong  measure  to  prevent  insurrections  for  the  future, 
— but  a pretext  was  wanting.  The  insurrection  of  the 
5th  and  6th  was  to  enforce  the  constitutional  decrees 
of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  could  not  decently 
treat,  as  criminal,  an  act  which  was  done  to  enforce  its 
own  authority ; yet  something  must  be  done  to  crush 
the  insurrectionary  spirit.  Martial  law  was  the  remedy 
the  Assembly  had  in  view,  but  before  a soi-disant 
popular  assembly  could  safely  adopt  so  despotic  a 
remedy  two  things  must  happen — a portion  of  the 
people  must  demand  it,  and  there  must  be  a pretext  or 
colourable  cause.  Behold  on  what  occasion  it  was  pro- 
posed and  adopted  in  the  Assembly. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  Paris  was  the  scene  of  a 
riot  in  which  the  people  hanged  a baker  at  one  of  the 
lamp-ropes.  The  cause  of  the  riot  was  a famine,  and 
the  baker  was  hanged  because  he  kept  the  people 
starving  outside  his  door,  while  he  had  bread  baked 
within,  which,  he  said,  was  for  the  Assembly.  The 
baker,  I believe,  was  not  in  fault,  but  hunger  does  not 
reason,  and  the  people  were  mad  with  hunger.  The 
Commune  of  Paris,  then  entirely  composed  of  rich 
bourgeois  (or  profit-mongers),  had  charge  of  provision- 
ing the  city,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  (as  I 
will  show  in  my  History  of  the  Revolution,)  that  the 
Commune  exerted  itself  to  make  the  famine  instead  of 
'preventing  it.  Suffice  it  to  state  here  (amongst  other 
proofs  of  the  Commune’s  guilt,)  that  the  Committee  of 
Subsistence  held  its  sittings  in  private , and  that  heaps 
of  bread  were  found  destroyed  in  the  river . The 
object  of  the  Commune  was  evidently  to  drive  the 
people  to  riot,  in  order  to  have  a pretext  for  demanding 
coercive  measures  against  them.  This  was  so  fre- 
quently done  by  the  middle  classes,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, that  one  half  the  proofs  at  my  disposal  would  suf- 
fice to  convict  the  Commune  of  having  been  the  authors 
of  the  riot  in  question.  At  any  rate,  the  riot  was  the 
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pretext  used  for  demanding  martial  law,  and  it  was 
the  middle-class  Commune  that  demanded  it  of  the 
Assembly,  through  a deputation  headed  by  the  Mayor 
Bailly.  To  crown  the  iniquity, the  measure  was  proposed 
in  the  Assembly  by  two  reputed  chiefs  of  the  pretended 
popular  party,  namely  Lameth  and  Barnave;  just  as  we 
see  liberals  employed  in  England  to  get  up  Coercion 
Bills  and  Starvation  Acts,  which,  if  originated  by 
Tories,  would  drive  the  people  to  insurrection,  and 
just  as  we  see  O’Connell’s  popularity  put  in  requisition, 
in  Dublin,  to  get  up  a spying  Bourbon  police,  which 
the  united  strength  of  whig  and  tory  dared  not  to 
originate,  of  themselves.  And  mark  the  speed  with 
which  the  villains  went  to  work.  The  riot  took  place 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st;  the  Commune’s  deputa- 
tion waited  on  the  Assembly  that  very  day , and 
scarcely  was  the  deputation  heard  when  the  liberal 
Barnave  proposed  a martial  law,  “ to  be  executed 
throughout  the  whole  of  France (mark  that !)  and, 
without  waiting  to  hear  a word  of  opposition,  two 
committees  retired  forthwith  to  draw  up  the  law ! 

Robespierre  indignant  at  these  manoeuvres,  and 
justly  attributing  them  to  a conspiracy  formed  to 
crush  the  people’s  rights,  opposed  the  law  with  his 
usual  promptness  and  energy — “ What !”  he  exclaimed, 
“ is  this  discussion  to  be  limited  to  the  solitary  fact 
of  the  riot,  and  to  end  in  the  enactment  of  martial 
law  ? I tell  you  that  unless  we  push  our  inquiries 
farther  back — unless  we  adopt  measures  which  will 
comprehend  the  causes  of  the  evil  as  well  as  the  fact 
itself,  there  is  an  end  of  our  liberties.  The  deputies 
of  the  Commune  demand  of  you  at  once  bread  and 
soldiers,  and  why  soldiers?  It  is  to  bear  down  the 
people  at  a time  when  passions  and  plots  of  every  sort 
are  at  work  to  make  retrograde  the  revolution  we  are 
operating.  Those  who  have  studied  the  revolution 
have  foreseen  the  point  at  which  you  are : they  have 
foreseen  that  subsistence  would  fail — that  famine  would 
be  created — that  you  would  be  pointed  out  to  the 
people  as  its  only  resource : they  have  foreseen  that 
terrible  situations  would  be  thus  created  to  serve  as 
pretexts  for  demanding  of  you  to  enact  violent  measures 
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in  order  to  immolate,  at  one  swoop,  both  you  and  liberty. 
Bread  and  soldiers  are  demanded  at  your  hands.  The 
language  of  the  deputation  (from  the  Commune  or 
municipality)  amounts  just  to  this  ; ‘ the  people  are 
congregating  together  and  calling  for  bread  ; therefore 
give  us  soldiers  that  we  may  immolate  the  people  1* 
You  are  told,  too,  that  the  soldiers  refused  to  march. 
And  why  should  they  not?  Is  it  possible  they  can 
precipitate  themselves  on  a starving  people  whose 
calamities  they  share?  I tell  you  it  is  not  despotic 
measures  we  ought  to  adopt,  but  wise  and  energetic 
decrees  to  discover  the  source  of  our  evils,  in  order 
that  we  may  disconcert  the  conspiracy,  which,  perhaps, 
at  the  moment  I speak,  is  leaving  us  no  other  resource 
than  that  of  a glorious  self-sacrifice.  We  must  name 
a tribunal  truly  national.  We  have  fallen  into  a 
grievous  error  to  suppose  that  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  are  not  competent  to  take  cognizance  of 
crimes  committed  against  the  nation.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  crimes  can  be  rightly  judged  only  by  the 
nation,  or  by  its  representatives,  or  by  members  chosen 
out  of  your  body.  Talk  not  to  me  of  a constitution 
when  parties  are  conspiring  under  our  noses  to  smother 
it  in  its  cradle  I Incendiary  charges  are  being  published 
by  dignitaries  of  the  church, — incendiary  mandates 
are  being  issued  against  the  people,  the  provinces  are 
in  agitation,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  are  favour- 
ing the  exportation  of  our  corn  on  the  frontiers,  means 
are  being  employed  to  starve  and  madden  the  people, 
— we  must  hear  the  Committee  of  Investigation — we 
must  discover  the  conspiracy — we  must  crush  and 
annihilate  the  conspirators  ; then,  and  then  only,  will  we 
be  in  a condition  to  make  a constitution  worthy  of  our- 
selves, and  of  the  nation  which  awaits  it  at  our  hands.”* 
The  journal  entitled  Point-du-jour  gives  Robes- 
pierre’s speech  at  greater  length,  but  the  above  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  the 
speaker.  His  remonstrances,  as  usual,  had  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  stimulating  the  rage  of  the  assembly 


* Histoire  P arltmenlaire , vol.  iii.  p.  201.,  and  the  journal 
Point-du-jour,  vol.  iii.  p.  399. 
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against  himself.  M.  de  Cazales  went  so  far  as  to  insist 
on  his  making  an  immediate  disclosure  of  the  con- 
spiracy he  talked  of,  under  pain,  if  he  refused,  of 
being  deemed  a criminal  to  both  the  public  and  the 
Assembly.  It  was  thus  the  Assembly  eluded  the 
investigation  demanded  by  Robespierre.  An  investi- 
gation by  the  Assembly  would  necessarily  bring  into 
light  the  aristocratic  conspirators  who  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  riot.  This  being  refused,  the  affair  fell 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
(chiefly,  the  Court  of  le  Chatelet ,)  whose  proceedings 
were  certain  to  implicate  only  the  unfortunate  starving 
rioters.  Nevertheless,  Robespierre’s  opposition  was 
not  a fruitless  one.  If  the  Assembly  disregarded  him, 
it  was  otherwise  with  the  public  at  large.  His  speech 
had  an  immense  popularity.  The  manner  in  which 
the  martial-law  was  received  by  the  people,  proved 
how  faithfully  Robespierre  had  represented  their 
sentiments.  It  was  so  universally  execrated,  that 
upon  one  occasion  only  did  the  authorities  ever  dare 
to  execute  it,  and  on  that  occasion  it  not  only  produced 
a frightful  massacre  of  the  people,  (the  massacre  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars ,)  but  ultimately  caused  the  pro- 
scription or  death  of  all  who  had  a hand  in  executing 
it.  The  principal  of  these  were  Bailly  the  mayor,  and 
La  Fayette  the  then  commander  of  the  armed  force. 
Bailly  was  guillotined  on  a heap  of  dung,  between  the 
river  and  the  Champ  de  Mars , after  being  made  to 
carry  the  instrument  of  his  punishment  over  the  scene 
of  the  carnage  he  had  caused ; and  La  Fayette  escaped 
a similar  fate  only  by  flying  the  country,  in  the  com- 
bined character  of  a military  deserter  and  traitor  to 
the  nation.  Thus  did  the  sovereign  people  at  once 
avenge  themselves,  and  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of 
Robespierre’s  councils.  Had  the  latter  been  able  to 
sway  the  Assembly,  neither  the  massacre  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars , nor  the  executions  consequent  upon  it, 
would  have  taken  place.  How  many  other  horrors 
might  have  been  spared  during  the  revolution,  had 
the  councils  of  the  same  just  and  beneficent  individual 
prevailed  over  the  homicidal  maxims  of  the  upper  and 
middle  orders! 
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The  following  day,  (October  22nd)  Robespierre  had 
again  occasion  to  interpose  the  voice  of  humanity  and 
reason  between  the  unfortunate  people  and  the  monsters 
of  the  Assembly,  who  wished  to  exclude  them  from  all 
the  benefits  of  the  social  state.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was  the  most  important  which  can  concern 
the  human  race  in  any  or  all  countries ; it  was  the 
right  of  eligibility  to  vote  in  the  primary  asssemblies 
of  the  nation ; alias , what  we,  in  England,  call  the 
electoral  qualification . Common  sense  and  common 
justice  require  that,  where  all  the  citizens  are  bound 
alike  to  obey  the  same  laws,  and  subject  to  the  same 
penalties  for  infringing  them,  they  should  be  all 
equally  competent  to  exercise  a free  choice  in  the 
selection  of  the  law-makers ; or,  in  other  words,  that 
there  should  be  no  qualification  imposed  on  the  right 
of  suffrage,  other  than  what  is  equally  accessible,  or 
come-at-able  by  all  the  citizens.  But  this  common- 
sense  view  of  the  matter  did  not  suit  the  aristocratic 
majority  of  the  Assembly.  Their  object  being  to  keep 
the  poor  in  a state  of  slavery  to  the  rich,  they  were 
for  basing  both  the  parliamentary  and  electoral  quali- 
fications on  the  payment  of  certain  amounts  of  direct 
taxes,  in  virtue  of  which  they  could  disfranchise  the 
mass  of  the  nation  whenever  they  liked,  or,  ab  initio , 
prevent  their  enfranchisement.  All  who  did  not  pay 
the  specified  amount  of  tax,  would,  of  course,  have  no 
vote ; and  even  if  all  did  pay  it,  it  would  be  still  in  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  disfranchise  them,  by  simply 
repealing  the  tax,  that  is  to  say,  by  doing  an  act 
which  would  appear  a boon  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
electors ! 

This  disfranchising  scheme  proceeded  on  the  spe- 
cious, but  fraudulent,  assumption  that  none  are  tax- 
payers but  those  who  directly  hand  over  the  taxes  to 
the  tax-gatherer;  just  as  if  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  can  contribute  a single  shilling  to  the  revenue, 
or  to  anything  else,  without  having  first  screwed  or 
swindled  it  out  of  the  labouring  classes ; and  just  as 
if  the  latter,  because  they  had,  thereby,  lost  the  means 
of  paying  taxes,  ought  therefore  to  lose  their  rights 
into  the  bargain.  Of  all  the  iniquities  of  which  man 
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was  ever  the  victim,  this  iniquity  of  money  or  tax- 
qualifications  is  the  most  horrible  and  destructive  of 
human  happiness;  because  it  is  the  parent  and  sup- 
porter of  all  the  rest.  Murder,  rape,  burglary,  sodomy, 
even  parricide,  is  a venial  offence  in  comparison  with 
it.  In  the  first  place,  these  and  all  other  crimes  are 
but  consequences  of  it,  because  they  are,  all  of  them, 
inseparable  from  the  inequalities  of  condition,  the 
domestic  miseries,  and  bad  passions,  to  which  money- 
qualifications  give  rise,  and  which  it  is  their  tendency 
to  perpetuate.  And,  in  the  next  place,  these  and  all 
other  crimes  are  necessarily  limited  in  their  operation 
on  society,  because  their  effects  being  palpable  at  first 
sight,  the  perpetrators  of  them  are  immediately  ar- 
rested in  their  career,  and  delivered  over  to  justice. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  perpetrators  of  money- 
qualifications , who  can  destroy  whole  nations,  and 
break  the  hearts  of  millions,  without  either  vengeance 
or  redress  for  the  injured  parties.  There  are  two  cri- 
teria by  which  we  measure  the  guilt  of  all  criminals : 
the  effects  of  their  crimes,  and  the  motives  which  have 
actuated  them.  Now,  whether  we  judge  by  effects  or 
by  motives,  the  man  who  robs,  or  joins  in  robbing,  a 
nation  of  its  rights,  is  immeasurably  a greater  criminal 
than  any  highwayman,  murderer,  or  other  ordinary 
culprit  can  possibly  be.  Judging  by  effects , what 
signifies  the  guilt  of  him  who  robs  and  murders  one 
man  or  a few  men,  in  comparison  with  his  who  robs 
and  mjirders  millions?  Again;  the  man  who  robs 
you  of  your  purse,  or  even  of  all  your  property,  de- 
prives you  only  of  what  you  have  about  you,  or  what 
belongs  to  you,  at  the  time  of  the  robbery ; he  does 
not  rob  you  of  the  means  of  future  acquisition,  nor 
does  he  add  insult  and  degradation  to  your  loss;  much 
less  require  you  to  fall  down  at  his  feet  and  worship 
him  for  the  robbery  he  has  committed.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  chance  of  bringing  him  to  justice,  and 
recovering  all  you  have  lost,  not  to  speak  of  the 
public  sympathy  and  support  which  ordinarily  attend 
the  sufferer  on  such  occasions.  But  the  man  who 
robs  you  and  your  class  of  the  rights  of  citizenship — 
that  man  dooms  you  to  never-ending  robbery  and  de- 
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gradation.  He  robs  you  of  all  means  of  acquiring 
property  in  future , as  well  as  for  the  time  being. 
He  declares  that  so  long  as  you  belong  to  the  pro- 
scribed caste,  (that  is  to  say,  during  life , for  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  labouring  class  can  ever  hope  to  get  out 
of  his  caste,)  you  shall  never  be  able  to  earn  more 
than  will  miserably  subsist  you  from  day  to  day — that 
even  for  that  you  shall  have  no  guarantee  other  than 
the  caprice  or  convenience  of  the  enfranchised  caste ; 
in  short,  that  you  shall  be  considered  to  exist  not  for 
your  own  happiness,  or  that  of  those  who  are  dear  to 
you,  but  for  the  mere  accommodation  and  luxurious 
gratifications  of  your  oppressors.  Again ; unlike  the 
man  who  has  only  lost  his  purse  or  property,  there  is 
no  public  sympathy — no  redress  in  law — no  hope  of 
retribution  for  you.  There  is  no  redress  in  law  for 
you,  because  it  is  the  law  itself  which  robs  you ; there 
is  no  public  sympathy  or  support  for  you,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  neither  the  amount  of  your  loss,  nor 
the  means  by  which  you  lost  it,  is  discoverable  other- 
wise than  by  a process  of  reasoning  of  which  few  are 
capable,  and,  in  the  next  place,  because  those  who 
alone  can  feel  for  you,  and  would  give  you  compensa- 
tion, are  in  the  same  plundered  condition  with  your- 
self; and  there  is  no  hope  of  retribution  for  you, 
because,  as  such  retribution  can  only  come  through 
your  having  a voice  in  the  laws,  you  can  never  avail 
yourself  of  that  remedy,  for  want  of  the  money- 
qualification  which  those  same  laws  take  care  you  shall 
never  possess.  In  other  words,  you  are  precluded  by 
the  money-qualification  from  a voice  in  the  laws,  whilst 
the  want  of  such  voice  makes  it  impossible  that  you 
can  ever  acquire  the  money-qualification.  Thus,  like 
the  man  in  the  desert,  who  was  unable  to  travel  to  the 
oasis  for  want  of  refreshment,  and  could  get  no  re- 
freshment without  first  reaching  the  oasis,  you  are 
spell-bound  within  a vicious  circle  of  impossibilities 
which  knows  no  termination, — from  which  there  is  no 
escape  but  the  grave  ! 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  robbery  committed  on  the 
bulk  of  civilized  society  by  money-qualifications.  Can 
the  authors  of  these  qualifications  then,  be  considered 
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in  the  light  of  ordinary  robbers  ? — or  are  they  not 
rather  a species  of  monsters  for  whose  crime  there  can 
be  neither  adequate  name,  nor  adequate  punishment  ? 
I have  here  considered  them  only  as  robbers.  Let  us 
consider  them  now  as  murderers,  and  compare  them 
with  the  ordinary  murderer.  A common  murderer 
seldom  kills  more  than  one  person.  He  rarely  kills 
two ; he  never  kills  more  than  a few  before  the  hand 
of  justice  overtakes  him.  But  what  pen  or  tongue 
can  enumerate  the  murders  committed  or  caused  by 
the  authors  of  money-qualifications?  In  the  French 
revolutionary  wars  alone,  it  is  calculated  that  nearly 
six  millions  of  human  beings  were  destroyed,  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  whole  of  these  were  murdered — 
literally  murdered  by  the  authors  of  money -qualifica- 
tions. Not,  of  course,  that  these  parties  murdered 
them  with  their  own  hands,  but  they  set  them  to 
murder  one  another,  or  caused  them  to  be  murdered 
under  pretences  of  national  honour  or  public  safety 
which  they  knew  to  be  false,  their  real  motives  being 
the  same  criminal  ones  which  actuate  all  murderers, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary.  They  murdered  them,  or 
caused  them  to  be  murdered,  for  the  following  reasons : 
1st,  To  exhaust  France  of  the  revolutionary  population 
which  had  imbibed  the  Bobespierrian  Bights  of  Man ; 
at  the  same  time,  intoxicating  the  rest  of  the  people 
into  an  oblivion  of  liberty , by  deleterious  draughts 
of  “victory”  “glory”  and  “national  honour” 
2nd,  To  prevent  the  rest  of  Europe,  more  especially 
England,  from  adopting  the  like  principles;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  secure  to  the  holders  of  money-qualifications, 
viz.,  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  a perpetual,  as  well 
as,  an  unlimited  power  of  plundering  and  oppressing 
the  rest  of  the  population.  There  is  a third  reason 
(less  obvious,  but  not  less  certain  than  the  other  two) 
for  which  these  horrors  were  perpetrated.  It  mas  to 
open  to  the  monied  classes  of  England,  and  the  con- 
tinent, a new  and  inexhaustible  field  of  investment 
for  masses  of  fictitious  or  fraudulent  capital,  which, 
without  such  investment , would  become  a drug  in  the 
market,  and  be  soon  of  no  more  value  than  the  same 
nominal  amount  of  French  assignats , or  the  Conti - 
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nental  Money  of  America , in  the  last  stage  of  their 
depreciation . By  this  field  of  investment  I mean,  of 
course,  an  extension  of  the  funding  or  national-debt 
system , by  which  money-mongers  are  enabled  to  con- 
vert their  accumulated  credit- capital,  or  rag-money 
promises-to-pay , into  perpetual  mortgages  or  liens 
on  the  industry  of  all  future  generations — thereby 
exchanging  fictitious  wealth  for  real  wealth,  and  defi- 
nite capitals  for  interminable  annuities.  Previously 
to  the  French  revolutionary  wars,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions  of  money-capital  had  been 
already  invested  in  this  way,  in  England  alone.  For 
some  of  this  money-capital  we  have  been  paying 
interest  just  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  that  is 
to  say,  we  have  paid  off  the  principal  seven  times 
over ; but,  nevertheless,  are  still  going  on  paying 
the  annual  interest,  and  will  continue  paying  it 
in  soecula  soeculorum  while  the  system  endures! 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  millions,  however,  did  not 
afford  scope  enough  to  the  money-mongers.  The 
extension  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  machinery,  had 
engendered  fresh  swarms  of  capitalists,  who  must  also 
be  enabled  to  convert  their  stagnant  pools  of  rotten 
wealth  into  perennial  streams  of  sound  wealth.  In  plain 
English,  after  appropriating  and  consuming  most  of  the 
produce  of  the  then  existing  generation  of  labourers, 
they  must  be  enabled  to  appropriate  also  the  produce 
of  generations  unborn  to  the  use  of  their  heirs,  assigns, 
and  representatives,  in  all  times  to  come.  To  accom- 
plish this  they  lent  upwards  of  five  hundred  millions  to 
our  government  to  carry  on  the  French  revolutionary 
wars — thereby  swelling  our  national  debt  from  two 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  to  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred millions,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  that  is  to  say,  helping  to  destroy 
French  democrats  and  the  Rights  of  Man  on  the  one 
hand,  and  securing  for  themselves  and  their  posterity 
the  privilege  of  being  everlasting  pensioners  on  the 
nation,  on  the  other  hand.  While  these  feats  were 
being  performed  by  our  money-mongers  here,  the 
same  game  was,  of  course,  being  played  in  France  and 
other  continental  states  by  the  money-mongers  there, 
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only  on  a smaller  scale.  The  people  of  these  respec- 
tive countries  were  hallooed  on  to  cut  each  other’s 
throats,  under  the  insane  belief  that  they  were  natural 
enemies  to  one  another,  whilst  the  money-mongers  and 
aristocrats  of  the  respective  countries,  who  were  the 
only  real  enemies  they  had,  kept  supplying  the  sinews 
of  war,  shouting  hosannas  in  honour  of  the  blood  and 
carnage,  and  maturing  their  plans  for  the  subjugation 
and  impoverishment  of  the  non- monied  or  producing 
classes  of  their  respective  nations. 

Such,  my  radical  friends  of  England,  are  the  effects 
of  money- qualifications,  and  such  are  the  motives  of 
the  parties  who  originate  and  maintain  them.  Ami 
not  right  then  in  averring  that,  whether  we  judge  these 
parties  by  the  effects  of  their  crimes,  or  by  the  motives 
which  instigate  them,  we  have,  in  either  case,  the  right 
to  conclude  that  they  immeasurably  surpass  all  other 
descriptions  of  criminals,  in  guilt  and  infamy?  Let 
them  disprove  my  charges  if  they  can.  I defy  them 
to  do  so.  I challenge  them  to  the  task  in  the  perfect 
conviction  that  they  cannot  disprove  them.  If  they 
plead  ignorance  or  mistaken  feelings,  I will  prove  (in 
my  History  of  the  Revolution),  that  they  were  neither 
ignorant  nor  mistaken  in  the  part  they  played  in  that 
revolution.  I will  prove  that  they  had  a perfect  know- 
ledge of  what  they  were  about ; that  all  their  schemes — 
all  their  operations,  were  contrived  and  conducted 
with  a perfect  consciousness  of  the  miseries  they  would 
cause,  yet  with  a pitiless  determination  to  carry  them 
out  for  the  sake  of  their  own  nefarious  profit  and 
aggrandizement.  I will  prove  that  all  the  blood  and 
horrors  of  the  revolution  are  ascribable — not,  as  they 
pretend,  to  the  Robespierres  and  Marats  of  the  time, — 
but  solely  and  exclusively  to  their  own  murderous 
machinations  for  helotizing  the  labouring  population, 
of  which  murderous  machinations  that  of  imposing 
money-qualifications  on  the  right  of  suffrage  was  incom- 
parably the  most  atrocious.  I will  prove,  moreover, 
that  in  no  country  where  property-qualifications  exist 
can  there  subsist  even  the  semblance  of  liberty  or  of 
general  happiness.  I will  prove  that,  in  all  such 
countries,  the  only  limit  to  the  spoliation,  degradation, 
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and  suffering  of  the  proletarian  classes,  is  that  which 
nature  herself  imposes  on  the  capacity  of  human  endur- 
ance. And  having  proved  this  much,  I trust  I shall 
not  be  then  called  upon  to  prove,  that  our  duties 
to  God,  to  our  families,  and  to  posterity,  imperiously 
command  us  to  wage  eternal  “ war  to  the  knife” 
against  property-qualifications,  and  to  hold  the  act  of 
destroying  them  to  be  the  service  of  Almighty  God. 

To  return  to  our  subject:  the  corrupt  majority  of  the 
Assembly  were  too  sagacious  not  to  foresee  the  effects  of 
the  money- qualifications  they  were  about  to  decree ; and 
that  was  their  reason  for  persevering.  The  qualifica- 
tion for  a deputy,  they  decided,  should  be  the  annual 
contribution  of  not  less  than  a marc  of  silver  (eight 
ounces),  in  direct  tax.  That,  for  the  electoral  suffrage 
in  the  primary  assemblies,  they  determined  should  be 
the  annual  payment  of  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
three  days’  wages  valued  according  to  the  locality. 
Several  other  qualifications,  most  of  them  higher  than 
the  one  adopted,  were  proposed.  Robespierre  opposed 
all  of  them,  contending  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
property-qualification  at  all  to  shackle  what  was  every 
citizen’s  birthright.  The  following  is  all  I can  find 
on  record  of  what  he  said  on  the  occasion — “All 
citizens,  to  whatever  class  they  belong,  have  an  equal 
right  and  equal  pretensions,  to  be  represented  and  to 
represent  others,  if  chosen.  This  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  your  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  presence  of  which 
all  privileges,  all  distinctions,  all  exceptions,  ought 
to  disappear.  The  constitution  establishes  that  the 
sovereign  power  resides  in  the  people — in  all  the 
individuals  composing  the  people — not  in  any  par- 
ticular fraction  or  part.  Every  individual  has  there- 
fore an  equal  right  with  every  other  individual  to 
concur  in  the  laws  by  which  he  is  bound,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  equally 
the  concern  of  all.  If  you  ordain  otherwise,  then  is 
your  declaration  that  all  men  have  equal  rights  and 
that  every  man  is  a citizen,  a delusion,  a nullity.  If 
he  who  pays  only  a tax  equivalent  to  one  day’s  labour 
has  less  rights  than  he  who  contributes  the  value  of 
three  days’  labour,  by  a parity  of  reasoning,  the  man 
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who  contributes  the  value  of  ten  days’  labour  has  more 
rights  than  he  who  pays  but  the  value  of  three  days ; 
and,  carrying  the  principle  out,  the  man  who  possesses 
a hundred  thousand  livres  a year  has  a hundred 
times  more  rights  than  he  who  possesses  only  a 
thousand  livres  a year!  Look  to  your  own  constitu- 
tional decrees,  and  you  will  see  that  it  follows  from  all 
of  them,  that  every  citizen  has  a right  to  concur  in 
the  formation  of  the  law,  and  consequently  the  right 
to  elect,  or  be  elected,  without  distinction  of  fortune.” 

These  remarks  had,  of  course,  no  weight  with  the 
Assembly.  By  and  by,  we  shall  see  Robespierre  dilat- 
ing more  at  length  on  this  all-important  question. 
We  shall  see  him,  when  the  constitution  comes  to  be 
revised,  putting  forth  all  his  strength  against  the 
iniquity  of  money-qualifications.  We  shall  see  him 
again  disregarded  by  the  Assembly,  but  gloriously 
backed  and  applauded  by  the  people. 

From  this  epoch,  up  to  the  close  of  1789,  Robes- 
pierre spoke  on  a variety  of  subjects  : on  the  number 
of  electors — on  the  number  of  members  to  compose 
the  departmental  assemblies — on  the  deliberation  of 
Cambresis — on  the  delay  in  transmitting  the  decrees 
of  the  Assembly  to  the  departments — on  an  abuse  of 
the  States  of  Artois — and  on  the  admission  of  Jews, 
comedians,  &c.,  &c.,  to  public  employments.  On  all 
these  occasions  he  maintained  the  same  principles 
which  uniformly  guided  his  conduct,  disregarding  all 
mere  factious  or  sectarian  interests,  and  postponing  all 
other  considerations  for  that  of  the  general  welfare. 
In  no  one  instance  does  he  suffer  the  voice  of  preju- 
dice to  raise  itself  against  reason  and  justice  without 
entering  his  protest,  even  though  his  own  feelings 
shared  in  the  general  bias.  For  example;  when,  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
Jews  and  comedians  from  the  rank  of  active  citizens — 
the  former  on  account  of  their  religion — the  latter  on 
account  of  their  state  or  calling — Robespierre  strenu- 
ously defended  the  rights  of  these  parties,  and  pro- 
tested against  th  z principle  of  exclusion  being  admitted, 
in  any  shape,  into  the  constitution.  Even  public  execu- 
tioners, he  declared,  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from 
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the  rank  of  active  citizens.  In  answer  to  the  members 
who  opposed  the  emancipation  of  these  classes,  he 
contended  that  it  belonged  to  good  laws  to  do  away 
with  the  prejudices  which  had  degraded  and  rendered 
them  obnoxious  to  public  opinion.  “ Give  us  good 
laws,”  said  he,  “ which  will  enlighten  and  improve  the 
public  taste,  and  then  your  theatres  will  become  schools 
of  public  morals,  instead  of  nurseries  of  vice,  and  you 
will  not  need  to  deal  unjustly  with  comedians.  Give 
us  good  laws,  which  will  deal  equal  justice  to  all  sects, 
and  then  you  will  see  disappear  those  odious  and  un- 
social qualities  which  persecution  has  hitherto  en- 
gendered amongst  the  Jews,  and  you  will  see  the  latter 
no  longer  arrayed  against  the  public  interests  as  they 
have  hitherto  been.  Give  us  good  laws,  and  either  we 
shall  need  no  public  executioners  at  all,  or  those  that 
may  be  required  will  be  equally  trustworthy  and  de- 
serving as  other  citizens,  for  there  is  no  dishonour  in 
executing  just  laws.”  Thus,  in  all  cases,  Robespierre 
contended  for  the  pure  application  of  principles,  his 
motto  being  that  justice  should  never  be  sacrificed  to 
expediency,  and  that,  where  all  are  equally  responsible, 
all  should  be  equally  eligible. 

Glory — eternal  glory  to  the  champion  of  these  prin- 
ciples ! Perdition — eternal  perdition  to  his  calumnia- 
tors ! — unless  they  repent  and  reform. 

NOTICE  TO  MY  READERS. 

In  all  my  preceding  observations  on  the  upper  and 
middle  orders — more  especially  in  those  contained  in 
this  chapter,  I wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  as 
not  including,  in  my  censure,  the  individuals  of 
those  orders  who  are  friendly  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  labouring  classes.  So  far  from  being  hostile  to 
those  individuals  on  account  of  their  station,  I feel  the 
purest  admiration  and  respect  towards  them ; and  the 
greater  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  the 
more  do  I honour  them  for  their  disinterestedness  in 
resisting  them.  On  the  principle  that  made  Dr.  John- 
son think  tender-heartedness  a more  meritorious 
virtue  in  a gaoler,  or  turnkey,  than  in  ordinary  persons 
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(less  exposed  by  their  habits  to  be  rendered  cruel  and 
unfeeling)  on  the  same  principle  do  I admire  the 
friend  of  universal  suffrage,  whom  I meet  in  the  upper 
and  middle  ranks  of  life,  more  than  I do  the  same 
description  of  person  in  the  lower  ranks.  The  latter 
have  every  thing  to  gain — the  former,  every  thing 
(apparently)  to  lose,  by  political  equalization.  The 
patriotism  of  the  former  is,  therefore,  more  apt  to  appear 
meritorious  in  my  sight,  than  that  of  the  latter.  In  all 
cases  where  I speak  fiercely  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  I mean  my  denunciations  to  apply  to  the 
lcnowing  and  willing  oppressors  only — never  to  the 
unwilling , ignorant  or  thoughtless.  If  I do  not 
always  make  these  distinctions  it  is  partly  because  I 
cannot  always  conveniently  break  the  thread  of  my 
argument,  and  partly  because,  having  often  made  the 
distinctions  in  former  publications,  I assume  that  my 
readers  will  now  make  them  for  me,  knowing  what  my 
feelings  really  are  on  the  subject.  I am,  myself, 
sprung  from  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  Most  of  my 
friends  and  relatives  are  of  those  ranks.  My  prejudices 
therefore  (if  any)  must  naturally  be  with  this  part  of 
society.  But  when  a man’s  purpose  is  to  carry  out 
certain  great  principles  which  can  be  promoted  only 
by  the  fearless  promulgation  of  truth,  he  must  sacrifice 
private  feelings  and  early  predilections  to  those  prin- 
ciples. I wish  the  middle  orders  all  the  happiness  that 
I wish  the  labourers,  but  I know  that  neither  class  can 
be  truly  happy  so  long  as  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  subsists  between  them.  It  is  to  destroy  that 
relation,  by  placing  both  on  the  same  political  level, 
that  all  my  labours  tend.  If,  therefore,  the  honest 
portion  of  the  middle  classes  understand  me  aright, 
they  cannot  be  angry  with  me ; much  less  can  they 
conscientiously  be  my  enemies. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Abbe  Maury’s  Motion — that  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Salcette — 
Robespierre  supports  the  latter — defends  the  right  of  the 
Poorer  Classes  to  Church  Property — his  spirited  Remon- 
strance against  the  Republic  of  Genoa — defends  the  rights 
of  Religious  Bodies — his  love  of  Justice,  &c.  &c. — his 
second  Speech  on  the  Martial  Law — his  unavailing  Oppo- 
sition against  the  Additional  Articles — Reflections  on  the 
Results  of  the  Discussion — singular  Correspondence  between 
M.  de  Lambert  and  Robespierre — perfidious  Designs  of 
M.  Lambert’s  Letter — Robespierre’s  masterly  Exposure  of 
it— unmasks  the  Plot,  &c. — Author’s  Reflections  on  the 
subject — Reflections  on  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  the 
Constituent — Parallel  between  it  and  the  Rotten-Borough 
Parliaments  of  England — French  Constitution  of  1791,  and 
English  “Reform”  Act  of  1831 — Author’s  Thoughts  on 
Reform  in  general — why  the  People  ought,  but  do  not, 
make  Democratic  Constitutions,  &c.  &c. 


Early  in  January,  1790,  the  subject  of  taxation  came 
again  before  the  Assembly.  The  occasion  was  this  : 
the  Right,  or  aristocratic  side  of  the  Assembly,  being 
jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the  Left,  and  wishing  to 
restore  its  own  blighted  credit  with  the  people,  put 
forward  the  Abbe  Maury  in  the  Tribune  to  demand 
the  abolition  of  the  duties  levied  at  the  barriers,  and 
the  substitution  for  them  of  a new  tax  to  be  laid  on 
luxuries.  Some  surprise  was,  at  first,  manifested  at 
seeing  one  of  the  champions  of  the  aristocracy  thus 
endeavouring  to  proscribe  enjoyments  exclusively  aris- 
tocratic, but  a little  reflection  sufficed  to  explain  the 
enigma.  The  intention  of  the  Abbe  Maury  was  to 
excite  public  discontent  against  the  Tiers  Etat , which, 
he  very  well  knew,  would  not  consent  to  his  proposi- 
tion. In  order  to  pay  him  with  interest  for  his 
friendly  intentions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  get  rid 
of  his  motion,  the  Tiers  put  forward  the  Abbe  de  la 
Salcette,  to  propose,  likewise,  the  proscription  of 
luxury,  but  the  luxury  of  ecclesiastics  only,  which 
he  described  as  more  insulting  than  any  other  to  the 
miseries  of  the  people.  The  Abbe  de  la  Salcette  con- 
cluded with  moving  that  no  ecclesiastical  benefice 
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should  thenceforth  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
crowns  per  annum.  Robespierre  warmly  supported 
this  proposition.  After  analysing  the  Abbe  Maury’s 
motion,  and  the  motives  of  it,  he  impressed  on  the 
Assembly  that  a large  proportion  of  the  church 
property  belonged  to  the  nation,  and  that  in  guaran- 
teeing to  the  people,  more  especially  to  the  poorer 
class  of  the  people,  this  portion  of  their  revenue  the 
Assembly  did  no  more  than  restore  to  them  what 
was  indubitably  their  own.  Robespierre’s  remarks  had 
all  the  effect  intended,  as  against  the  Abbe  Maury, 
but  none  of  the  effect  he  intended  in  favour  of  the 
poor.  The  Abbe  stammered  out  some  words  of 
retractation,  and  withdrew  his  motion.  That  of  the 
Abbe  de  la  Salcette  was  adjourned.  The  Tiers  Etat 
had  too  sharp  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
order  to  think  of  leaving  the  ecclesiastic  property  to 
either  the  clergy  or  the  poor. 

Whilst  Robespierre  kept  a vigilant  eye  on  the  do- 
mestic policy  of  the  Assembly,  he  was  never  forgetful 
of  what  was  due  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  France 
in  respect  of  her  foreign  relations.  For  example;  the 
republic  of  Genoa  had  communicated,  through  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  a protest  against  the  decree 
of  the  Assembly  which  had  declared  the  island  of 
Corsica  an  integral  part  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Robespierre  vehemently  opposed  the  pretensions  of 
Genoa.  In  a speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  21st  of 
January  he  ascribed  the  conduct  of  that  state  to  the 
intrigues  of  foreign  cabinets  hostile  to  French  liberty. 
“ The  Corsican  people,”  he  added,  “ preserve  the 
remembrance  of  an  ancient  liberty,  and  of  an  ancient 
oppression.  Their  disposition  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  friendly  to  France,  whose  new-born  liberties  they 
must  desire  to  promote,  and  to  participate  in.  The  re- 
clamation of  the  Genoese  is  as  strange  as  it  is  ex- 
travagant. They  have  never  before  spoken  of  their 
pretended  sovereignty  over  Corsica.  Is  it  not  singular 
that  their  demand  should  be  urged,  for  the  first  time, 
this  day.  I oppose  the  adjournment : (the  Abbe 

Maury  had  demanded  it,)  we  must  treat  this  demand 
as  it  deserves ; it  is  impudent  and  absurd : we  must 
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therefore  declare  that  there  is  nothing  to  deliberate 
on.”  Such  was,  in  effect,  the  decision  of  the  Assembly. 
Robespierre  was  seldom  so  fortunate  in  his  remon- 
strances. On  the  21st  of  February  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  evincing  those  sentiments  of  justice  and 
humanity  which  always  actuated  him.  The  question 
before  the  Assembly  was  the  regulation  of  religious 
houses,  including  the  traitement , or  pensions,  to  be 
allowed  to  superannuated  members,  &c.  Dupont  de 
Nemours  had  proposed  an  adjournment,  by  way  of 
postponing  or  defeating  the  claims  of  the  parties 
interested  in  the  affair.  Robespierre  opposed  the 
adjournment,  and  contended  that  the  property  of  the 
suppressed  orders  was  amply  sufficient  to  provide  the 
religious  claimants  with  an  honourable  maintenance, 
and  that  the  representatives  of  the  nation  were  in 
duty  bound  to  see  it  secured  to  them.  He  also 
expressed  a wish  that  their  allowance  should  be  aug- 
mented, and  that  it  should  be  made  uniform  for  all  the 
religious  claimants — whether  with  income,  or  without, 
— after  they  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  Robespierre  did  not  belong  to  that 
liberal  school  of  politicians  whose  liberality  consists 
in  rifling  monasteries,  and  robbing  monks  and  nuns,  in 
order  to  turn  over  the  proceeds  to  land-monopolizers, 
usurers,  and  stock-jobbers.  He  desired  a reformation 
of  all  abuses  committed  in  the  name,  or  under  the 
forms,  of  religion,  but  he  did  not  desire  a plundering 
reformation  like  that  effected  in  England  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  parliament,  or,  like  that  which  is  now 
going  on  in  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  Mendizabal, 
Calatrava  and  Co. 

1 have  already  recorded  Robespierre’s  unavailing 
opposition  to  martial  law,  as  proposed  and  carried  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1789.  That  law,  it  seems,  did 
not  bear  the  salutary  fruits  anticipated  by  its  authors. 
The  country  continued  to  manifest  discontent,  and  new 
measures  were  deemed  necessary  by  the  Assembly  to 
render  the  law  effective.  Robespierre  combatted  these 
measures  seriatim , and  denounced  them  all,  as  being 
conceived  in  the  worst  spirit  of  despotism  and  distrust 
towards  the  people.  The  following  speech  was  de- 
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livered  by  him  on  the  22nd  of  February,  in  reply  to 
M.  de  la  Rochfoucoult,  who  had  just  spoken  in  support 
of  the  new  measures. 

“ Before  examining  the  several  decrees  submitted,  it 
is  my  duty  to  explain  to  you  under  what  circumstances 
and  auspices  they  are  presented  to  us.  Some  few  days 
ago,  on  a simple  exposition  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred at  Quercy,  the  Assembly  passed  a decree  order- 
ing hired  troops  and  patrols  of  horse  to  assist  the 
national  guards  in  repressing  public  disorder.  This 
decree  appears  insufficient  to  the  ministers,  who  now 
demand,  in  their  memoire , that  the  Executive  Power 
be  authorised  to  display  the  terror  of  arms.  This 
memoire  has  been  referred  to  the  committee,  and  on 
Saturday  certain  members  of  this  assembly  proposed 
measures  conformable  to  those  of  the  ministers. 
Pardon  me  for  my  inability  to  conceive  how  measures 
such  as  despotism  alone  employs  can  operate  to  the 
security  of  liberty.  Pardon  me  for  asking  how  a 
revolution  made  by  the  people  can  be  protected  by  the 
ministerial  display  of  armed  force.  Before  I believe 
it  the  ministers  must  have  demonstrated  that  the 
kingdom  is  on  the  eve  of  a total  subversion : this 
demonstration  has  appeared  necessary  to  the  very 
parties  who  support  ministers,  since  they  assure  us 
that  it  has  been  given  and  admitted.  Let  us  see  if 
that  be  true.  We  know  nothing  of  the  situation  of 
the  kingdom,  except  what  has  been  told  us  by  some 
members  touching  the  disturbances  of  Quercy ; and 
you  have  seen  that  those  disturbances  consist  only  in 
the  burning  of  a few  castles  or  mansions.  Castles 
have  had  the  same  fate  in  L’Agenois.  We  remember, 
with  pleasure,  how  two  deputies,  who  had  suffered 
from  those  calamities — two  noble  deputies,  who  pre- 
ferred to  that  vain  title  the  more  ennobling  one  of 
defenders  of  the  people, — we  remember  how  those 
deputies  conjured  us  not  to  be  alarmed  at  those  events, 
— how,  in  fact,  they  urged  the  very  principles  which 
I am  now  endeavouring  to  inculcate.  There  have 
been  also,  1 grant,  some  acts  of  violence  in  Auvergne, 
and  some  in  Brittany.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the 
people  of  Brittany  have  suppressed  more  violent  move- 
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ments  than  those  without  the  aid  of  tyrannical  laws. 
It  is  notorious,  too,  that  the  disasters  complained  of 
in  this  province  have  befallen  only  those  magistrates 
who  refused  justice  to  the  people , who  rebelled 
against  your  decrees , and  who  still  treat  them  with 
pertinacious  contempt . The  deputies  of  the  disturbed 
districts  assure  me  that  the  disturbances  are  ceasing. 
You  ought,  to  a certain  extent,  to  be  satisfied  of  this 
from  the  account  of  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal, — 
an  account  more  alarming  by  reason  of  its  forced  and 
exaggerated  tone  of  expression  than  from  any  facts 
it  discloses.  Indeed,  it  specifies  but  a single  fact — 
the  disasters  which  occurred  at  Beziers.  You  have 
blamed  the  people;  you  have  given  a striking  proof 
of  the  sympathy  you  feel  in  their  misfortunes;  you 
have  seen  that  those  misfortunes  do  not  depend  on  a 
general  cause,  but  that  they  have  originated  in  the 
coercive  measures  employed  to  enforce  an  odious  im- 
post (tithes),  w'hich  the  people  believe  to  have  been 
suppressed,  and  to  be  therefore  illegal,  and  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  they  have 
refused  to  pay.  Surely  these  are  not  circumstances  to 
alarm  us! — assuredly  they  afford  no  justification  of 
the  violent  decrees  proposed  to  you,  especially  if  we 
consider  the  events  which  led  to  and  instigated  them ! 
Let  us  take  a brief  retrospect  of  those  events,  and  see 
whether  they  do  not  suffice  to  dissipate  our  fears. 

“ You  are  aware  what  means  have  been  employed  in 
Normandy  to  excite  the  people,  to  delude  the  rural 
inhabitants ; you  have  seen  with  what  indignation  they 
disavowed  an  address  to  which  their  signatures  had 
been  unconsciously  and  dishonestly  procured — an  ad- 
dress, the  work  of  sedition  and  phrensy,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  the  leaders  and  partisans  of  aristocracy. 
Is  it  not  notorious  that,  in  the  Belgian  provinces, 
incendiary  libels  have  been  profusely  circulated,  that 
principles  of  insurrection  have  been  preached  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  God  of  peace,  that  your  decrees  on 
martial  law,  on  the  contributions,  on  the  suppression 
of  the  clergy,  have  been  industriously  promulgated, 
whilst  your  more  salutary  decrees — those  which  held 
forth  to  the  people  prospects  of  amelioration  an*S 
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prosperity — have  been  studiously  suppressed? — Here 
are  ample  causes  for  the  prevailing  excitement.  Let 
not  certain  orators  come  here,  then,  to  calumniate  the 
people!  I appeal  to  the  testimony  of  entire  France! 
Let  her  enemies  exaggerate  the  few  acts  of  violence 
committed — let  them  ring  the  changes  on  the  barbari- 
ties by  which,  they  pretend,  the  revolution  has  been 
signalized.  For  myself,  I call  all  good  citizens  to 
witness — all  friends  of  reason — that  never  before  was 
revolution  effected  at  so  small  a cost  of  blood  and 
cruelty.  You  have  seen  an  immense  people,  masters 
of  their  own  destiny,  return  to  order,  and  exhibit  the 
most  exemplary  self-control  at  a time  when  every 
constituted  authority  was  in  abeyance  and  prostrate  at 
their  feet — authorities,  too,  which  had,  for  so  many 
ages,  oppressed  them.  Their  forbearance,  their  im- 
perturbable moderation,  have  alone  disconcerted  the 
manoeuvres  of  their  enemies ; and  yet  it  is  this  people 
who  are  now  accused,  and  against  whom  coercive 
measures  are  being  demanded  from  their  own  repre- 
sentatives ! 

“ To  what  tend  these  accusations  ? Do  you  not  see 
the  kingdom  rent  by  divisions?  Do  you  not  see  two 
parties — that  of  the  people  on  the  one  side,  and  that 
of  the  aristocracy  and  despotism  on  the  other?  Let 
us  hope  that  the  constitution  will  be  ultimately  settled 
on  a solid  basis ; but  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  acknow- 
ledge that  the  greater  part  of  our  work  remains  to  be 
done.  True,  the  public  spirit  has  not  yet  assumed 
that  ascendancy  so  necessary  to  our  success : but  why 
is  it  so  ? It  is  because  the  public  mind  has  been  per- 
verted by  libellous  reports,  and  because  your  best 
decrees  have  been  either  kept  back  or  falsely  inter- 
preted to  the  people.  Do  you  not  perceive  the  pains 
taken  by  the  aristocracy  to  enervate  the  generous 
sentiments  of  the  people,  in  order  to  make  them  prefer 
a quiet  slavery  to  a liberty  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
some  agitation  and  some  sacrifices  ? What  will  form 
the  public  mind — what  determine  whether  it  is  to 
incline  towards  liberty,  or  relapse  into  despotism,  will 
be  the  establishment  of  administrative  assemblies. 
But  should  the  spirit  of  intrigue  govern  the  elections, 
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should  our  first  legislature  prove  to  be  composed  of 
enemies  to  the  revolution,  then  shall  we  only  have 
amused  Europe  with  a delusive  phantom  of  liberty. 
Nations  have  but  a moment  for  becoming  free:  it  is 
when  the  excess  of  tyranny  makes  men  ashamed  of 
defending  despotism.  That  moment  passed,  the  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  of  good  citizens  are  de- 
nounced as  acts  of  sedition,  slavery  remains,  and 
liberty  disappears.  In  England,  a wise  law  forbids 
the  armed  force  to  approach  places  where  elections  are 
being  held ; yet  we,  who  are  in  the  midst  of  a pre- 
carious revolution,  are  peremptorily  urged  to  say  to 
our  Executive—*  Send  troops  to  whatever  places  you 
please;  strike  terror  into  the  population;  alarm  and 
intimidate  the  voters ; strike  the  beam  of  the  electoral 
balance  with  the  sword  of  power,  and  make  the  suf- 
frages preponderate  on  your  own  side.’ 

“ Nay,  already  have  our  cities  received  extraordinary 
garrisons,  which  operating,  through  terror,  to  the 
violation  of  public  liberty,  have  proved  the  means 
of  raising  to  municipal  places  of  trust,  some  of  the 
deadliest,  though  masked,  enemies  of  our  revolution. 
You  doubt  my  statement!  I will  prove  it;  and  I de- 
mand for  this  purpose  an  extraordinary  sitting.  Let 
us  crush  the  evil  before  it  has  time  to  develop  itself ; 
let  us  repair  it  by  a law  such  as  liberty  and  reason  dic- 
tate to  every  people  that  wishes  to  be  free ; let  us  em- 
ploy our  liberty  and  our  reason  to  defend  the  exercise 
of  both,  and  to  maintain  a constitution  which,  with  all 
its  acknowledged  defects,  is  essential  to  our  security ; 
but  let  us  not  proclaim  a new  martial  law  against  a 
people  who  are  defending  their  rights— who  are  but 
actually  recovering  their  liberties.  Are  we  to  dis- 
honour patriotism  by  nicknaming  it  sedition  and  tur- 
bulence, and  to  honour  slavery  by  the  misnomers  of 
love  of  order  and  love  of  peace?  No!  if  we  are  to 
prevent  disorder  we  must  do  so  by  means  more  analo- 
gous to  liberty  than  bayonet-law.  We  must  go  to  the 
source  of  the  disorders,  and  strike  at  the  originating 
causes.  If  we  sincerely  desire  peace,  it  is  not  martial 
laws  we  must  give  the  people,  (for  martial  laws  will 
but  lend  a fresh  handle  for  disturbances,)  but  salutary 
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laws  to  protect  the  people  against  the  enemies  of  the 
revolution.  The  people  want  no  mercenary  force  to 
protect  them.  They  are  able  and  willing  to  protect 
themselves.  The  whole  of  this  erfipire  is  covered 
with  citizens  armed  to  defend  their  own  liberties  ; they 
will  prove  more  than  a match  for  the  brigands  who 
should  invade  their  firesides.  If  we  would  befriend 
the  people,  let  us  restore  to  them  their  veritable 
rights ; — let  us  protect  the  patriotic  principles  which  so 
many  interested  factions  are  labouring  to  uproot ; — let 
ns  not  suffer  armed  soldiers  to  march  against  and 
oppress  good  citizens  under  pretence  of  defending 
them; — let  us  not  place  the  destiny  of  the  revolution 
in  the  hands  of  military  chiefs; — let  us  forthwith  make 
those  chiefs  evacuate  our  cities,  and  take  away  with 
them  those  armed  hordes  whose  only  business  is  to 
terrify  patriotism  that  they  may  immolate  liberty.” 

Notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of  this  remonstrance, 
the  additional  articles  to  the  martial  law  were  decreed 
by  the  Assembly.  Robespierre’s  opposition  was,  as 
usual,  ascribed  to  factious  or  ambitious  motives ; but 
he  cared  not  how  the  Assembly  interpreted  him,  so 
long  as  his  own  conscience  and  the  public  voice 
assured  him  that  he  acted  rightly.  The  additional 
articles  proved  as  unpopular,  and  as  unavailing,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  aristocracy,  as  the  martial  law  itself. 
A few  brief  months’  experience  of  them  sufficed  to 
place  Robespierre  in  the  light  of  a prophet  as  well  as  a 
patriot,  and  to  return  to  the  lips  of  the  aristocracy  the 
ingredients  of  their  own  poisoned  chalice. 

About  this  time  Robespierre  was  involved  in  a 
correspondence  with  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Execu- 
tive, under  circumstances  of  a very  singular  kind.  A 
brief  notice  of  it  will  serve,  at  once,  to  illustrate  the 
diabolical  spirit  of  the  then  government  of  France, 
and  the  immense  influence  which  Robespierre  exer- 
cised on  public  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  press  to  vilify  and  crush  him. 
M.  Lambert,  controller-general  under  Necker,  wrote 
to  him  complaining  of  a certain  letter,  said  to  have 
been  addressed  by  Robespierre  to  one  M.  Moreau  a 
prebendary  of  Paris,  and  in  which  Robespierre  was 
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said  to  have  instigated  Moreau’s  brother,  a country 
brewer,  to  resist  the  king’s  revenue-officers  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duty.  M.  Lambert  pretended  that  the 
effect  of  that  letter  had  been  to  throw  the  entire  dis- 
trict, where  the  brewer  resided,  into  a ferment  against 
the  government, — that  the  letter  itself  abounded  in 
furious  declamations  against  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  against  their  agents — and,  finally,  that 
Robespierre  was  bound,  as  a loyal  citizen,  to  repair  the 
mischief  he  had  caused,  by  addressing  another  letter 
to  him  (M.  Lambert),  in  which  he  should  recommend 
the  anti-tax-paying  malcontents  to  obey  the  laws,  and 
submit  quietly  to  the  exactions  of  government.  Such 
was,  in  substance,  M.  Lambert’s  communication  to 
Robespierre. 

Now,  the  fact  was  that  Robespierre  had  written  no 
such  letter,  as  the  one  complained  of,  to  M.  Moreau 
or  to  anybody  else.  It  was  a pure  fabrication  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive,  (whose  tool  M.  Lambert  was,) 
and  the  design  of  it  was  to  entrap  Robespierre  into  a 
course  of  conduct  which  should  either  criminate  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly,  or  destroy  his  credit  with 
the  people.  Whether  he  avowed  or  disavowed  the 
letter,  he  should  necessarily  express  some  opinion  on 
the  rebellious  conduct  of  the  people  which,  it  was  pre- 
tended, he  had  instigated.  If  he  should  approve  that 
conduct,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  laws ; if  he  should 
disapprove  it,  he  forfeited  his  popularity  and  credit 
with  the  people.  Thus,  in  either  case,  the  govern- 
ment made  sure  of  damaging  him  in  public  opinion, 
and  to  effect  that  was  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  M.  Lam- 
bert’s negotiation.  Robespierre,  however,  was  too 
wary  for  the  miscreants.  Instead  of  a private  letter 
to  M.  Lambert,  (to  be  used  as  that  underling  might 
think  suitable  to  his  masters,)  he  addressed  him  a 
public  reply  through  the  journals,  in  which  he  un- 
masked the  entire  plot,  and  made  it  recoil  with  signal 
effect  upon  its  authors.  A passage  or  two  of  this  reply 
deserve  a place  in  this  book,  were  it  only  to  apprise  my 
brother  radicals  in  England,  of  the  sort  of  dangers 
which  beset  all  public  men  who  devote  their  energies 
to  the  cause  of  humanity.  They  will,  at  the  same 
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time,  exemplify  that  singular  tact  or  ability  to  which, 
not  less  than  to  his  virtues,  Robespierre  was  indebted 
for  his  preservation  throughout  five  years  of  unexampled 
revolutionary  violence. 

After  a brief  analysis  of  M.  Lambert’s  communication, 
Robespierre  replies  thus. — “ I begin  by  observing  to 
you  that  the  ‘ fact ’ upon  which  you  found  your 
exhortations  is  an  egregious  calumny ; that  it  is  abso- 
lutely false  that  I am  the  author  of  the  letter  imputed 
to  me,  and  that  every  thing  you  have  suggested  to 
me  in  respect  of  it  appears  to  me  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a strange  enigma  altogether  unintelligible. 
In  the  next  place,  I pray  you  to  believe  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  do  not  write  ‘ incendiary 
letters  full  of  virulent  declamations .’  I know  not 
whether  amongst  the  guilty  manoeuvres  of  the  enemies 
of  the  revolution,  (of  which  every  day’s  experience 
reveals  some  fresh  examples,)  there  be  also  included 
the  extreme  one  of  forging  letters  to  be  imputed  to 
such  members  of  the  Assembly  as  have  signalized 
their  zeal  for  the  popular  cause,  but  I defy  you  or 
anybody  else  to  produce  the  letter,  of  which  you  speak 
to  me  after  so  vague  a fashion. 

“ It  is  true,  you  have  yourself  anticipated  this  very 
natural  demand  of  mine,  by  informing  me  that  ‘ a 
copy  of  the  letter  was  not  sent  to  you.''  This  avowal 
is  one  of  the  features  of  your  letter  which  most 
astonish  me.  Assuredly,  whatever  may  be  your  idea 
of  the  liberties  or  proceedings  which  a minister  of 
finance  is  entitled  to  take  in  respect  of  members  of 
the  National  Assembly,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how, 
without  any  assurance  of  either  the  existence,  or  con- 
tents of  the  letter  in  question,  you  should  have  pre- 
sumed to  attribute  to  me  incendiary  declamations ; in 
effect  to  describe  me  to  myself  as  a disturber  of  the 
public  peace,  as  a refractory  subject  in  rebellion 
against  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  which,  as  you  have 
taken  care  to  inform  me  lower  down,  ‘ has  expressly 
recommended  the  punctual  payment  of  the  taxes.’ 

u You  add  that  mine  may  not  have  been  the  first 
example  of  letters  from  deputies  to  persons  in  their 
provinces  which  had  been  travestied  and  commented 
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on,  either  from  malice  or  inconsiderateness,  in  senses 
contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the  authors  of  those 
letters ; and  you  hope  that  I will  write  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  in  question,  advising  them  to  pay 
their  taxes  dutifully , and  not  to  complain  of  the 
vexatious  proceedings  of  the  revenue  officers  otherwise 
than  in  decent  and  respectful  forms.  How  could  you 
hope,  Sir,  that  I should  be  imprudent  enough  to  take 
part  in  an  affair  which  is  altogether  unknown  to  me — 
to  which  I am  an  utter  stranger — and  of  which  you 
yourself  speak  to  me  in  so  vague  and  confused  a 
manner;  that  I should  volunteer  to  reprimand  and 
condemn  the  inhabitants  of  a district  with  which  I 
have  had  no  species  of  private  relations,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  cause  or  complaint  against  them  ! 
And  this  insulting  behaviour  you  have  the  modesty 
to  recommend  me  to  use  towards  this  population  of 
whom  I know  nothing — as  if  there  were  anything 
extraordinary  in  hearing  calumnies  uttered  against  the 
people  and  their  defenders. 

“Suppose  too,  what  is  pretty  certain,  that  this 
pretended  letter  is  but  a machination  set  on  foot  by 
my  enemies  to  decry  my  devotion  to  the  patriotic 
cause.  Shall  I,  in  that  case,  adopt  the  course  you 
recommend  to  me,  in  order  that  ill-intentioned  per- 
sons, comparing  such  course  with  your  letter,  may 
exhibit  it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  culpable  con- 
duct you  would,  by  implication,  impute  to  me?  Shall 
I,  in  compliance  with  your  demand,  send  you  the 
letter  you  pray  me  to  write,  in  order  that  it  may  serve 
as  a text  for  the  malice  of  mine  and  the  people’s 
enemies  to  hang  their  calumnious  preachings  upon? 
Really,  Sir,  with  all  the  superiority  you  would  claim 
for  ministerial  policy  over  the  candour  and  good- 
nature of  representatives  of  the  people  it  is  not  per- 
mitted you  to  expect  anything  of  the  kind.  Not,  Sir, 
that  I impeach  the  innocency  or  purity  of  your  inten- 
tions, but,  in  consideration  of  circumstances,  you  must 
pardon  me  for  using  a certain  circumspection,  and 
even  a certain  degree  of  distrust,  which  in  times  of 
intrigues  and  factions,  like  the  present,  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  virtue  of  good  citizens. 
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“ When  the  friends  of  despotism  and  aristocracy 
apply  themselves,  with  unwearying  perseverance,  to 
renew  their  disastrous  plots  as  fast  as  they  are  broken' 
by  the  hand  of  providence ; w'hen,  after  having  failed 
in  all  their  open  assaults  on  the  constitution,  they  are 
now  secretly  at  work  to  sap  and  undermine  it,  or  else 
to  fix  it  in  a state  of  feebleness  and  imperfection  by 
every  resource  of  an  artificial  policy ; when  forced  to 
counterfeit  the  language  of  civism,  they  seek  to  veil 
their  guilty  views  behind  the  sacred  names  of  Peace 
and  the  Constitution  itself,  affecting  to  call  cowardice 
and  baseness,  moderation ; indifference  to  public  affairs, 
wisdom ; liberty,  licentiousness ; patriotism,  danger- 
ous effervescence  ; probity,  enthusiasm ; zeal  for  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  the  people,  the  spirit  of  faction 
and  turbulence : when  we  see  the  agents  of  the  Execu- 
tive Power  forming  the  mad  project  of  raising  their 
false  popularity ; (no  longer  trusted  by  anybody,)  above 
the  national  authority,  alternately  accusing  the  people 
and  their  representatives,  and,  instead  of  answering 
to  the  people  for  their  own  conduct  by  submitting 
their  accounts,  insulting  them  by  unwarranted  incul- 
pations and  sacrilegious  libels ; when,  in  short,  in  this 
very  capital,  there  begins  to  transpire  the  horrible 
secret  of  the  vilest  as  well  as  the  most  wicked  con- 
spiracy that  venality  and  tyranny  ever  plotted  against 
our  country  and  liberty — at  such  a time,  Sir,  you  will 
own,  I think,  that  I am  at  least,  excusable  for  placing 
this  affair,  between  you  and  me,  in  juxta-position  with 
those  circumstances,  and  regarding  it  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  I have  endeavoured  to  present  it  to  you. 

“ I conclude,  Sir,  by  reminding  you  that  I have  not 
shown  myself  so  zealous  a partisan  of  the  aristocracy 
as  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  I could  favour  its  views 
by  interfering  with  the  legitimate  recovery  of  the 
taxes,  and  that,  whatever  the  enemies  of  popular  rights 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  we  who  recommend,  and 
successfully  too,  order  and  tranquility ; it  is  we  who 
sincerely  love  peace;  not,  indeed,  the  peace  of  slaves 
so  scrupulously  exacted  by  despots,  which  consists  in 
tamely  suffering  in  silence,  servitude  and  oppression, 
but  the  peace  of  a magnanimous  nation  which  establishes 
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its  liberty  while  it  watches,  with  a necessary  caution, 
every  movement  of  its  declared  or  secret  enemies  that 
puts  it  in  peril.  For  the  rest,  Sir,  some  gratitude  is 
due  to  you  for  having  furnished  the  matter  of  this 
correspondence.  I fancy,  at  least,  that  it  may  prove 
useful  in  certain  respects.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I hope  from  your  patriotism  that  you  will  approve 
the  resolution  I have  taken  to  make  this  letter 
public .” 

It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  this  letter  exhibits 
consummate  art  and  ability.  A more  felicitous  speci- 
men of  the  ironical  than  the  last  sentence  I have  seldom 
met  with.  While  it  affects  to  treat  M.  Lambert  with 
all  the  deference  due  to  a high  functionary,  and  to  express 
gratitude  to  him  for  having  promoted  a correspondence 
likely  to  prove  so  useful,  it,  at  the  same  time,  appeals  to 
his  patriotism  to  sanction  the  publication  of  his  own 
disgrace!  for,  as  the  reader  must  have  observed,  the 
tendency  of  Robespierre’s  entire  letter  is  to  exhibit 
M.  Lambert  in  such  a light  as  to  make  even  his  em- 
ployers blush  for  him.  Then  look  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  letter.  Instead  of  committing  himself  with 
the  “ rebellious”  anti-tax-payers,  by  publicly  rebuking 
their  opposition  to  the  king’s  officers,  (as  M.  Lambert 
had  hoped ;)  or,  of  compromising  his  own  safety,  by 
an  ill-timed  approval  of  their  conduct,  he  dexterously 
throws  that  part  of  the  affair  into  the  back  ground,  as 
scarcely  deserving  notice — and  contrives  to  rivet  public 
attention  on  what  alone  he  attaches  importance  to — 
the  machiavelism  of  the  Executive  and  the  aristocracy. 
Thus  was  the  villainous  plot  made  to  recoil  with 
signal  vengeance  on  its  authors.  The  confusion  and 
dismay  into  which  the  latter  were  thrown  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Robespierre’s  letter  may  be  easily  imagined. 
The  mass  of  the  Parisians  saw  at  once  how  the  matter 
stood.  They  saw,  with  indignation,  the  efforts  made  by 
the  aristocracy  to  ruin  the  people’s  friends  in  the  Assem- 
bly, and  they  extolled  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  Robes- 
pierre for  his  prompt  and  intrepid  exposure  of  the 
intriguers.  We  shall  see,  in  the  next  two  chapters,  how 
rapidly  his  credit  and  popularity  began  to  increase  at 
this  epoch.  The  Assembly,  it  is  true,  still  continued  to 
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disregard  him ; but  it  was  the  people,  not  the  Assembly, 
he  sought  to  please.  In  unmasking  the  machiavelism 
of  M.  Lambert  and  Co.  he  was  well  aware  that  he 
would  only  add  to  the  dislike  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly  already  held  him,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  the  people  that  their  and  his  enemies  should  be  well 
known,  and  that  was  sufficient  motive  for  publishing 
the  negotiation. 

The  extracts  I have  given  of  this  correspondence 
show  what  an  extremely  difficult  part  Robespierre  had 
to  play,  to  be  able  to  escape  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
without  compromising  his  principles.  They  show,  also, 
how  extremely  vigilant  and  even  distrustful  a public 
man  must  necessarily  be,  who,  in  the  midst  of  aristo- 
cratic spies  and  traitors,  would  honestly  discharge  his 
duty  towards  his  oppressed  fellow-citizens.  A single 
false  step  may  suffice  to  ruin  him.  Ah  ! little  do  the 
bulk  of  mankind  know  what  sacrifices  such  a man  is 
obliged  to  make ! Plotted  against  by  open  and  masked 
enemies — misrepresented  and  blackened  by  a thousand 
venal  tongues  and  pens — hated  and  envied  by  the  very 
parties  who  affect  to  co-operate  with  him — and  secretly 
undermined  by  \he  friends  who  dare  not  do  otherwise 
than  extol  him  in  public,  his  life  is  a veritable  pur- 
gatory, in  which  he  is  made  to  suffer,  at  once,  for  his 
own  virtues  and  for  the  vices  of  his  enemies.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  Robespierre  during  the  revolution, 
and  such  will  be  situation  of  every  honest  public  man 
in  every  country,  so  long  as  the  millions  for  whom  he 
labours  shall  not  have  a controlling  voice  in  the  national 
councils. 

To  return  to  the  Assembly. — “Throughout  the 
whole  of  1790,”  says  the  Autobiography  of  Robes- 
pierre, “I  was  a frequent  speaker;  but  rarely  did  I 
succeed  in  ranging  the  Assembly  on  the  side  of  my 
opinions.  I avow  it  with  frankness — nay,  with  pride 
— my  motions  were  seldom  felicitous.  Alone,  or  al- 
most alone,  on  the  left  side,  I was  listened  to  by  my 
own  party  with  a dislike  similar  to  that  which  the 
discourses  of  Despremenil  or  of  Mirabeau  inspired  in 
the  right  side.  Not  that  my  motions  were  anti- 
national or  unpopular  like  those  of  these  gentlemen; 
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but  there  prevailed  in  the  Chamber  an  effeminacy  of 
character,  a sort  of  cowardly  dread  of  reform,  which 
took  umbrage  and  alarm  at  the  austerity  of  my  prin- 
ciples. They  wished  to  appear  to  act  in  the  interests 
of  the  people;  they  talked,  they  debated,  they  made 
fine  professions  of  faith ; but  in  reality  they  did  no- 
thing that  it  was  possible  to  avoid  doing.  They 
worked,  as  it  were,  under  the  cover  of  popular  lan- 
guage, to  reconstruct  old  abuses ; and,  as  a principal 
means  to  that  end,  they  sought  to  give  to  the  execu- 
tive power  and  to  the  aristocracy  a preponderance 
which,  sooner  or  later,  must  have  turned  to  the  ruin 
of  the  nation.  My  efforts  and  those  of  some  of  my 
then  friends  were  constantly  applied  to  baffle  these 
guilty  manoeuvres.  True,  we  were  little  attended  to, 
but  our  surveillance  was  not  the  less  annoying  to  the 
intriguers.  It  was  also  productive  of  much  negative 
advantage ; for,  if  we  were  seldom  able  to  effect 
positive  good,  we,  at  least,  prevented  a great  deal  of 
positive  evil.” 

To  prevent  evil,  or,  rather,  to  mitigate  it,  was,  in 
fruth,  all  that  the  most  sanguine  patriot  could  hope 
lor  in  an  Assembly  constituted  as  was  the  States- 
General,  Fancy  to  yourself  three  hundred  nobles  and 
three  hundred  priests  (representing  harldly  one  in  a 
thousand  of  the  population,  and  all,  or  nearly  all, 
actuated  by  the  sole  desire  to  secure  a monopoly  of 
government  to  their  owm  privileged  orders) ; fancy 
these  six  hundred  harpies  met  in  conclave  with  six 
hundred  other  harpies  still  more  greedy  of  power  and 
plunder  than  themselves  (in  as  much  as  their  appetites 
had  been  sharpened  by  long  fasting) ; fancy  the  former 
six  hundred  labouring  to  preserve  to  their  respective 
orders  the  plunder  they  had  already  got,  and  the  latter 
six  hundred  (those  representing  the  Tiers  Etat ,)  la- 
bouring to  take  it  from  them,  or,  at  least,  to  go  shares 
with  them  for  the  general  spoil ; — then  fancy  to  your- 
self the  former  band  of  harpies  affecting  tb  consecrate 
their  spoliations  by  hypocritical  appeals  to  “ order” 
“ divine  right”  “ interests  of  religion ” &c. ; while 
the  latter  and  greedier  band  worked  for  precisely 
similar  ends,  in  the  no  less  sacred  names  of  “ liberty ,” 
“ constitution “ rights  -of  man”  &c.  Let  the  reader 
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just  fancy  to  himself  twelve  hundred  fellows  or  this 
description  meeting  together  to  frame  a constitution, 
and  then  except  from  the  number  about  a dozen,  or 
perhaps  a score,  of  conscientious  individuals,  who 
refused  to  make  common  cause  with  the  rest,  on  the 
ground  that  legislation  ought  to  be  for  the  whole , not  for 
& part,  and  that  the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity 
were  paramount  to  those  of  faction  and  robbery — let 
the  reader,  I say,  only  picture  to  himself  such  an 
assembly  as  I have  just  described,  and  he  will  then, 
I venture  to  say,  have  a clearer  idea  of  what  the 
States-General  really  was,  and  of  the  sort  of  Constitu- 
tion it  was  capable  of  making,  than  he  can  possibly 
derive  from  all  the  romances,  called  histories,  that 
have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject.  To  extract 
measures  of  positive  national  advantage  from  such  a 
body  was  no  more  possible  than  it  would  have  been  to 
extract  similar  measures  from  one  of  our  own  old 
rotten-borough  parliaments.  The  utmost  that  could 
be  expected  from  it  was  a prudent  distribution  of 
power  and  plunder  between  the  middle  orders,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  territorial  aristocracy  and  clergy,  on 
the  other.  The  Tiers  Etat , which  represented  the 
middle  orders,  sought  precisely  such  organic  changes 
(and  for  the  like  purposes.)  as  the  “ Reform  Act”  of 
1831  effected  for  the  middle  classes  of  this  country, 
whilst  the  noblesse  and  clergy  occupied  the  same 
relative  position  towards  the  then  French  people  which 
our  boroughmongers  stood  in  towards  the  British  and 
Irish  people  in  1830-1.  The  boroughmongers’  pos- 
sessions being,  for  the  most  part,  real  estate , or  terri- 
torial property,  they  wished,  like  their  prototypes  the 
French  noblesse  and  clergy,  to  exclude  from  political 
power  the  owners  of  mere  personal  estate,  as  well  as 
those  who  had  no  property  at  all.  The  dread  of  innova- 
tion, inspired  by  the  first  French  revolution,  had  enabled 
the  boroughmongers  to  do  this  up  to  the  period  of  the 
second  French  revolution,  (in  1830);  but  after  the  “ three 
glorious  days”  a change  of  some  sort  became  inevitable. 
The  immense  increase  of  our  commercial  capital  during 
the  thirty  or  forty  preceding  years,  especially  during 
the  war,  had  given  to  the  monied  interests  a decided 
preponderance,  in  point  of  wealth,  over  the  landed 
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aristocracy.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  exclude 
these  parties  from  political  power  a moment  longer  than 
they  chose  to  exclude  themselves.  Up  to  1830,  they 
had  chosen  to  exclude  themselves,  partly  because  their 
wealth  gave  them  an  indirect  power  over  parliament, 
which  besides  the  advantage  of  being  secret  and  irre- 
sponsible, was  almost  equivalent  in  effect  to  a direct 
power;  but  chiefly  because  their  dread  of  innorcition 
was  greater  than  their  ambition  to  rule.  Gladly 
enough  would  they  have  broken  up  the  boroughmon- 
gers’  monopoly  forty  years  before,  could  they  have 
done  so  without  the  risk  of  having  the  proletarians  or 
working  classes  enfranchised  along  with  themselves. 
But  there  was  the  rub ! The  example  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  taught  them  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep 
down  the  democratic  spirit  in  times  of  innovation. 
In  1789,  1790,  1791,  and  during  a part  of  1792,  the 
French  Revolution  was  decidedly  popular  amongst  the 
middle  classes  of  England.  A large  party  was  favour- 
able to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  political 
societies  established  in  London,  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
&c.,  had  pretty  nearly  the  same  objects  in  view  as  had 
the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  in  its  early  days;  while  the 
immense  circulation  of  Paine’s  Rights  of  Man  furnishes 
additional  evidence  that  the  labours  of  the  States- 
General  or  Constituent  Assembly  were  regarded  by  our 
middle  classes  of  that  epoch  with  favour,  if  not  with 
admiration.  As  long  as  the  revolution  had  promised 
to  emancipate  only  the  middle  orders  of  France,  so 
long,  I repeat,  was  that  revolution  popular  in  England. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  Bourgeois  Constitution  of 
1791  set  aside,  and  the  republic  proclaimed  in  1792, 
than  the  tide  of  middle-class  opinion  began  to  set  in 
against  the  revolution.  The  overthrow  of  the  French 
monarchy  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792 — the  meeting  of 
the  Convention  in  the  month  following — and  above  all, 
the  decreeing  of  the  Democratic  Constitution  of  1793, 
put  an  end  to  all  sympathy,  in  this  country,  with  the 
French  revolutionary  party,  and  at  the  same  time  put 
an  extinguisher  upon  parliamentary  reform  at  home. 
From  that  epoch  up  to  1830,  our  middle  orders  could 
never  muster  courage  enough  to  demand  even  a partial 
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reform  of  the  legislature,  lest  the  extension  of  political 
power  to  themselves  might  involve  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  working  classes.  To  this  cause,  and  to  this  alone, 
are  we  to  ascribe  the  long  submission  of  our  com- 
mercial aristocracy  to  the  boroughmongers’  monopoly. 
It  was  their  base,  cowardly,  selfish  dread  of  justice 
being  done  to  the  productive  classes.  After  1830, 
however,  such  submission  was  no  longer  compatible 
with  either  their  own  safety,  or  that  of  their  accom- 
plices, and  quasi-xi vals,  the  boroughmongers.  W ithout 
entering  into  the  Corn  Laws,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  a variety  of  other  subordinate  causes,  there  were 
two  principal  ones  which  then  rendered  an  organic 
change  of  some  kind  inevitable.  These  were  Peel’s 
Currency  Act,  and  the  Parisian  Revolution  of  1830. 
The  less  opulent  or  shifty  part  of  the  middle  classes 
had  suffered  so  grievously  from  the  appreciation  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  people  in  general  were  so  excited 
by  the  example  of  the  “ three  glorious  days,”  that 
rather  than  have  no  reform  at  all,  the  former  were 
determined  to  join  the  latter  in  a strike  for  universal 
suffrage.  The  boroughmongers  had  therefore  only 
two  courses  to  choose  between — either  to  divide  their 
privilege  of  robbing  and  enslaving  the  nation  with  the 
middle  orders,  or,  by  resisting  all  change,  to  risk  a 
radical  revolution  which  would  stop  the  robbery  alto- 
gether. It  was  an  awkward  alternative,  but  the 
boroughmongers  were  too  wise  in  their  generation 
to  hesitate  long.  “ Half  a loaf,”  said  they,  “ is  better 
than  no  bread ;”  so  they  decided  to  make  a liberal 
compromise  with  the  middle  classes.  In  other  words, 
they  agreed  to  divide  their  usurped  monopoly  with  the 
latter,  by  admitting  them  as  joint-proprietors  or  part- 
ners, into  the  grand  Bill-Broking  Concern  at  West- 
minster. The  “ Reform”  Act  was  the  deed  of  partner- 
ship, and  from  the  date  of  its  execution,  the  profits  of 
the  concern  were  thenceforward  (after  a liberal  allow- 
ance* to  the  managing  trustees,)  to  be  divided  between 

* The  allowance  cannot  be  otherwise  than  liberal,  seeing 
that  the  trustees  are  their  own  paymasters,  audit  their  own 
accounts,  hold  office  for  seven  years,  and  are,  most  of  them, 
great  liberals  into  the  bargain. 
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the  two  classes  of  shareholders,  (the  old  and  the  new,) 
according  to  their  respective  capabilities  of  taking  care 
of  themselves.  To  ensure  the  stability  of  the  house, 
it  was  stipulated  that  on  no  account  should  the  pro- 
prietary be  enlarged  by  the  admission  of  partners  from 
the  class  out  of  whose  labour  all  the  profits  are  derived. 
In  respect  of  these  the  instrument  or  deed  was  to  be 
“ a final  measure.”  To  preserve  a friendly  feeling 
between  the  old  proprietors  and  the  new,  it  was  further 
stipulated  that'the  profits  of  the  Corn-Law  robbery  were 
to  remain  where  they  were,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
old  proprietors ; in  return  for  which,  the  latter  were 
to  guarantee  to  the  new  partners  the  inviolability  of 
“public  credit,”  with  its  thirty  millions  of  annual  tax 
on  the  country.  This  agreement  was  to  prevent 
unseemly  collisions  between  the  parties,  which  might 
endanger  the  firm ; for  a house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  And  lest  the  profits  of  the  concern, 
vast  and  incalculable  as  they  were,  might  be  found 
insufficient  to  satiate  the  double  rapacity  of  the  new 
comers  and  the  old,  it  was  secretly  arranged  that 
the  vested  interests  of  the  poor  should  be  confis- 
cated : alias , their  right  to  parochial  relief  taken  away. 
By  this  arrangement,  which  has  since  been  carried 
into  partial  effect,  it  was  calculated  that  the  annual 
profits  or  plunder  (the  words  are  synonymous,)  of  the 
shareholders  would  be  augmented  by  a direct  gain  of, 
at  least,  three  millions  out  of  the  poor’s  rates,  and  by 
an  indirect  gain  of,  at  least,  ten  times  that  amount 
outof  workmen’s  wages.  The  calculation  Was  this. — Our 
new  workhouse  system — said  they,  will  enable  all  tyrant 
capitalists  to  say  to  all  working  slaves,  “ Henceforth 
you  shall  not  fix  a price  upon  your  labour ; you 
must  allow  your  wages  to  he  regulated  by  your 
hunger,  and  by  the  consciences  of  your  employers .” 
That  point  gained,  the  entire  produce  of  the  country 
will  be  our  o\yn,  save  and  except  whatever  offals  and 
hogwash  may  be  required  to  keep  the  producers  in 
working  order.  Such  was  the  ultimate  effect  intended 
by  the  new  arrangement.  Hitherto  it  has  been  but 
cautiously  and  partially  acted  upon,  for  the  self- 
chartered  robbers  fear  to  lose  all  in  a too  hasty  attempt 
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to  grasp  too  much;  but,  what  with  time  and  the 
broken-down  spirit  of  the  country,  there  is  every 
probability  that  they  will  succeed,  unless  a radical 
revolution  should,  in  the  mean  time,  break  forth  to 
sweep  the  whole  cannibal  crew  to  perdition.  At  any 
rate,  the  arrangement  in  question  has  raised  the 
managing  trustees  into  high  credit  with  the  share- 
holders, in  general  who  regard  it  as  a master-stroke 
of  business.  There  were  many  other  stipulations  of  a 
similar  tendency  entered  into  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties, all  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  “ bill,  the  whole  bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  bill but,  besides  that  a volume 
would  not  contain  the  whole,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  here.  Enough  has  been  said  to  elucidate  a 
measure  which  only  the  superlative  impudence  of  its 
concocters,  presuming  upon  the  superlative  folly  of  the 
people,  could  have  dared  to  call  an  “ Act  to  amend  the 
Representation  of  England  and  Wales,  kc.”  The 
“ reform  act” ! — it  is  a monstrous  perversion  of  lan- 
guage. It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a foul  and 
felonious  conspiracy  between  our  land-usurpers  and 
money-jobbers  to  perpetuate  their  own  power  of  plun- 
dering and  enslaving  the  nation  with  impunity.  A 
reform  act! — it  was  an  act  of  treason  towards  the 
sovereign  people,  for  which  its  authors  and  instigators 
deserved  to  suffer  death  on  the  scaffold  a thousand 
times  more  than  ever  did  wretched  pauper  deserve  to 
die  of  water-gruel  and  a broken  heart  in  a liberal 
workhouse. 

I have  been  thus  explicit  respecting  the  u reform 
act”  and  its  parliamentary  fabricators,  because  I know 
no  better  means  of  illustrating  to  my  readers  the  real 
character  and  views  of  the  French  Constituent  As- 
sembly, than  by  referring  to  the  secret  history  of  that 
act.  The  States-General  of  1789 — the  last  assembly 
of  that  description  held  in  France — was  no  more  com- 
petent to  frame  an  honest  Constitution,  for  that  coun- 
try than  was  the  last  of  our  rotten-borough  parlia- 
ments to  frame  an  honest  measure  of  reform  for  this 
country.  The  two  bodies,  however  dissimilar  in  the 
non-essential  attributes  of  numbers,  time,  place,  and 
style  of  election,  were  substantially  the  same  in  spirit , 
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intention , and  sinister  bias.  If  we  will  only  imagine 
our  two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  to  have 
formed  one  assembly  instead  of  two,  at  the  time  the 
reform  bill  was  introduced,  we  shall  have  a pretty 
correct  idea  of  what  the  States-General  really  was. 
The  two  bodies  represented,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  descriptions  of  sinister  interests,  the  same  plun- 
dering habits,  the  same  thieving  propensities.  The 
States-General  of  1789  would  have  made  no  Constitu- 
tion at  all,  had  not  the  cahiers , or  instructions  of  its 
constituents  been  peremptory  upon  that  head  ; neither 
would  our  last  rotten-borough  parliament  have  made 
any  reform  at  all,  had  not  the  bulk  of  its  constituents 
been  equally  peremptory.  Again ; it  was,  generally 
speaking,  only  the  constituents  of  the  Tiers  Etat , or 
middle-class  party,  that  insisted  upon  having  a Con- 
stitution for  France,  those  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy 
being  for  “ letting  well  alone.”  It  was  precisely  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  constituents  of  our  “ reform- 
ing” rotten-borough  parliament.  The  lords  and  bishops 
of  our  upper  house  did  positively  reject  the  bill,  with 
the  hearty  assent  of  nearly  all  the  nobility  and  clergy 
in  the  kingdom.  The  nominees  of  the  borough- 
mongers  did  the  same  in  the  lower  house : so  that  the 
bill  would  not  have  passed  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  prodigious  excitement  got  up  in  its  favour  by  the 
town  constituencies,  which  were  almost  exclusively  of 
the  middle  class.  Again;  the  Tiers  Etat  would  have 
failed  against  the  privileged  orders  in  France,  had  not 
its  orators  and  journalists  invoked  the  “ pressure  from 
without ” to  its  aid.  In  like  manner  the  middle-class 
party  would  have  failed  in  England,  had  they  not 
intimidated  the  boroughmongers  by  the  “ pressure 
from  without”  here.  Again ; when  the  States-General 
could  no  longer  avoid  making  a Constitution,  they 
made  a fraudulent  one  based  on  property-qualifications, 
which  robbedHhe  largest  and  best  part  of  the  nation 
of  its  political  rights  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  the 
upper  and  middle  orders.  Need  I say  that  our  “ re- 
forming” boroughmongers’  parliament  acted  the  like 
part  in  respect  of  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  ? Thus,  if  we  allow  for  the  accidental  differ- 
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ences  of  the  two  countries  and  of  the  two  epochs,  we 
shall  find  a perfect  identity  of  spirit  and  tendency  in 
the  two  bodies.  Both  acted  under  the  same  species  of 
constraint : neither  would  have  made  any  reform  at  all 
if  it  could  have  avoided  it ; but,  as  both  had  to  act  in 
the  face  of  a violent  public  opinion  dictated  by  the 
middle  orders,  they  were  necessarily  obliged  to  make 
some  sort  of  organic  change.  Of  what  nature  that 
change  would  be  might,  with  safety,  have  been  pre- 
dicted from  the  outset.  The  very  composition, — the 
bare  aspect, — of  the  two  assemblies  was  datum  enough 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  change  would  be, 
in  either  case,  no  better  than  a felonious  compromise 
between  the  privileged  orders  and  the  middle  classes. 
Tor  of  what  descriptions  of  persons  were  the  two 
assemblies  composed?  Of  peers,  bishops,  landed 
proprietors,  bankers,  mz^oramre-capitalists,  rich  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  military  officers,  lawyers, 
official  tax-eaters,  a few  mercenary  journalists,  and  a gang 
of  jobbing  speculators,  bred  in  rapacity  and  ever  ready 
to  pounce,  like  so  many  vultures,  on  the  carcase  of  the 
nation.  There  were  hardly  a dozen  of  men  in  either 
assembly  who  had  ever  earned  an  honest  sixpence 
since  they  were  born.  To  expect  measures  of  real 
reform  from  vampires  of  this  description  is  worse  than 
fatuity.  The  man  who  expects  it  may  not  be  exactly  a 
fit  subject  for  Bedlam,  but  he  is  fool  enough  to  be  an 
object  of  pity  even  to  Bedlamites.  The  man  who 
pretends  to  expect  it  is  an  arrant  impostor.  Such  a 
thing  never  happened  since  the  world  began,  and 
never  will  happen  while  the  world  endures.  If  the 
mass  of  a nation  would  have  a real  constitution, — a real 
organic  reform, — guaranteering  equal  rights  and  equal 
laws  to  all,  they  must  make  it  for  themselves.  A 
constitution  of  this  sort  can  proceed  only  from  a 
National  Convention  freely  and  fairly  chosen  by  the 
whole  of  a people,  each  adult  person  having  one  vote 
and  no  more.  A constitution  made  in  this  way  is 
sure  to  prescribe  an  honest  system  of  government, 
because  the  mass  of  a people  can  have  no  interest  in 
dishonest  legislation.  But  a constitution  made  by  the 
rich  only,  is  sure  to  prescribe  a dishonest  system  of 
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government,  (framed  in  such  a way  as  to  perpetuate 
power  in  their  own  hands,)  because  the  rich  being 
always  a small  minority,  they  have  more  to  gain  by 
robbing  the  majority  than  would  accrue  to  them  from 
fair  and  equal  legislation.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
all  constitutions  framed  by  the  rich  exclusively,  make 
the  possession  of  wealth  or  property  the  basis  of 
government.  In  other  words,  they  make  some  kind 
of  property-qualification  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
political  rights,  whereby  the  millions  are  disinherited 
and  shut  out  from  all  co-partnership  in  the  laws ; whilst 
at  the  same  time,  the  rich  or  ruling  class  obtain  an 
unlimited  power  over  their  lives,  fortunes,  liberties, 
and  happiness.  From  governments  of  this  sort  it  is 
only  at  certain  critical  periods  of  feverish  excitement, 
brought  on  by  public  distress,  that  any  thing  good  is 
ever  elicited.  And  even  then  there  must  be  a “ pressure 
from  without.”  But  as  these  pressures  can  but  rarely 
occur,  and  are,  from  their  very  nature,  ephemeral, 
the  good  they  elicit  must  be  also  ephemeral,  as  well 
as  of  rare  occurrence.  How  much  better  would  it  be 
for  the  oppressed  or  unrepresented,  (the  terms  are 
synonymous,)  of  all  nations  to  rise  at  once,  and  make 
real  democratic  constitutions  (for  their  respective  states,) 
based  on  universal  equality  of  rights  and  duties,  than 
to  waste  their  lives  and  faculties  in  everlasting  com- 
plaints of  their  governors.  What  have  individuals  or 
nations  ever  got  by  grumbling  or  petitioning  unless 
there  was  force  to  back  the  petitions,  and  also  the 
disposition  to  employ  it?  Absolutely  nothing.  Do 
the  minorites  who  govern  petition  the  majorities 
governed  by  them  for  leave  to  legislate  for  both? 
Do  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  France  and 
England  petition  the  working  classes  of  those  countries 
for  leave  to  elect  representatives  to  make  laws  for 
them?  Not  they  indeed.  They  say  nothing  about 
it,  but  do  the  thing  at  once.  They  appoint  law-makers 
whom  they  stand  by  and  support,  without  at  all 
troubling  themselves  whether  the  working  classes  do, 
or  do  not,  approve  their  choice.  Then  why,  with 
such  examples  before  them,  should  the  working 
classes,  who  are  every  where  the  majority,  waste  their 
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lives  and  faculties  in  fruitless  prayers  and  repining, 
when  to  become  freemen,  they  need  but  to  will  it  ? 
And  let  me  not  be  told  that  the  majority  have  not 
the  power  to  redress  themselves.  If  the  “ pressure 
from  without,’’  was  potent  enough  to  wring  the  Bour- 
geois Constitution  of  1791  from  the  States-General, 
and  the  “ Reform  Act”  from  the  last  of  our  rotten- 
borough  parliaments,  why  should  not  the  same  instru- 
mentality suffice  to  compel  the  establishment  of  real 
democratic  constitutions  in  both  countries?  Unques- 
tionably it  would,  and  will,  whenever  the  millions  may 
decide  upon  emplo)ing  it.  Then  why  is  it  not  done? 
Because  the  millions  are  everywhere  kept  in  a state 
of  double  ignorance — ignorant , in  the  first  place , of 
the  incalculable  benefits  which  a pure  democracy 
would  yield  them , and  ignorant,  in  the  next , of  their 
own  innate  power  to  establish  such  democracy.  If, 
by  any  means,  this  double  ignorance  could  be  removed, 
they  would  not  endure  their  state  of  tribulation  one 
hour  longer.  But  there  lies  the  difficulty:  how  is 
the  double  ignorance  to  be  removed?  The  mass  of 
mankind  have  little  time  for  reflection,  and  those  who, 
from  influence  or  position,  are  most  capable  of  instruct- 
ing them,  are,  to  a man,  their  sworn  enemies.  The 
pulpit,  the  press,  the  stage,  the  universities,  the  colleges 
and  public  seminaries,  the  literature  of  the  country, 
in  short,  every  avenue  to  knowledge,  every  channel 
and  vehicle  of  information, — all  are  against  them, 
because  all  are  pre-occupied  and  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  the  upper  and  middle  orders.  The  aris- 
tocracy and  clergy  will  not  remove  the  doable  ignor- 
ance, because  it  is  the  basis  of  their  power,  the  food 
they  fatten  on,  the  best  and  only  guarantee  of  their 
usurped  greatness.  The  middle  orders  will  not  remove 
it,  because  their  profits  and  prospects  of  aggrandize- 
ment are  founded  upon,  and  derived  from,  it.  The 
legislators  and  administrators  appointed  by  those  classes 
will  not  remove  it,  because  it  makes  demigods  of  the 
one,  and  the  other  are  paid  for  maintaining  it.  The 
learned  professions  will  not  remove  it,  because,  besides 
its  being  essential  to  their  consequence,  their  dependence 
upon  the  aristocracy  and  monied  classes  obliges  them 
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to  countenance,  or  connive  at,  it.  The  stage  will  not 
remove  it,  because  the  stage  is  under  the  interdict 
of  the  lord  chamberlain  and  the  magistrates,  who, 
whatever  licence  they  may  give  it  for  debauching  the 
public  mind,  will  give  it  none  for  enlightening  it. 
Lastly,  the  press  will  not  remove  it,  because  the  press 
is,  from  top  to  bottom,  one  crawling  mass  of  corrup- 
tion, in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  speculators,  sold, 
body  and  soul,  (if  such  devils  cau  have  souls,)  to  the 
ruling  classes.  What,  from  the  state  of  the  law,  and 
what,  from  the  infernal  combinations  of  proprietors, 
printers,  publishers,  and  news-venders,  the  establishing 
of  an  honest  poor  man’s  press  is  next  to  impossible. 
The  party  who  embarks  in  it  is  sure  to  see  his  capital 
melt  away  like  butter  before  a July  sun,  whilst  the 
luckless  wight  or  wights  who  conduct  it,  are  equally 
doomed,  (no  matter  how  transcendant  their  talents,) 
to  suffer  in  health,  spirits,  pocket,  and  reputation. 
Over  and  over  again  has  the  attempt  been  made  to 
establish  a democratic  press  in  London,  but  in  no  one 
instance  has  the  attempt  succeeded.  Not  for  want  of 
funds  to  float  the  concern,  or  of  talents  to  conduct  it, 
but  owing  to  the  malignant  laws  by  which  the  press  is 
shackled,  and  to  the  more  malignant  conspiracy  alluded 
to,  by  which  the  “Trade”  has  converted  and  corrupted 
it  into  a rank  monopoly — all-polluted  and  all-polluting. 
How  then,  in  the  face  of  this  manifold  opposition,  is 
the  double  ignorance  to  be  removed?  How  are  the 
oppressed  classes  to  be  made  to  know  the  all-saving 
virtue  of  democratic  institutions,  and  their  own  innate 
power  to  secure  them,  when  desired?  There  is  but 
one  way — at  least  but  one  that  I know  of : it  is  this. 
Let  the  few  real  friends  of  the  people,  who  possess 
influence,  do  what  I am  now  doing : let  them  propa- 
gate such  doctrines  as  I am  now  propagating:  let  them 
write,  or  circulate,  amongst  the  working  classes  such 
works  as  this  now  before  them : let  them  spread  the 
principles  of  this  book  and  of  all  similar  books,  by 
lectures,  public-readings,  meetings,  associations,  trades’ 
societies,  and  by  the  wings  of  the  press,  so  far  as  that 
engine  may  be  available  for  them.  Let  them  incite 
the  millions  to  uphold  the  few  democratic  journals  we 
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have,  and  to  establish  other  and  better  ones  by  means 
of  extensive  combinations  of  working  men,  mutually 
pledged  to  support  them,  and  sufficiently  strong  in 
zeal  and  numbers  to  defy  the  nefarious  monopoly  of  the 
“ trade.”  But,  above  all,  let  us  teach  the  millions  to 
abandon  all  hope  or  expectation  of  good  from  the  upper 
and  middle  classes — to  place  no  trust  in  them — to  take 
no  council  from  them — to  renounce  all  communion  of 
purpose  with  them — and  to  regard  them  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  irreconcileable  enemies,  unless  they  restore 
to  us  our  usurped  rights,  and  consent  to  admit  us,  upon 
terms  of  equality,  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws. 
Let  us  conjure  the  sons  of  labour  to  think  soberly  and 
seriously  for  themselves,  instead  of  taking  their  opinions 
on  trust  from  the  classes  above  them.  Let  us  teach 
them  that,  under  the  existing  arrangements  of  society, 
the  upper  and  middle  orders  can  never  have  any 
interests  or  feelings  in  common  with  the  labourer; 
that  every  institution  which  works  ruin  to  him  is 
intended  for  their  benefit ; that,  consequently,  no  real 
reform  of  society  will  ever  come  from  those  classes, 
unless  it  be  wrung  from  them  by  force,  or  by  the  dread 
of  force.  Let  us  teach  them  that,  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  the  rich  have  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  in  a 
permanent  state  of  conspiracy  against  the  poor,  and 
that  all  the  crimes  and  miseries  on  earth  are  solely 
owing  to  that  conspiracy.  Let  us  teach  them  that  the 
only  way  to  break  up  that  conspiracy,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, to  put  an  end  to  all  crime  and  misery,  is  to 
establish  democratic  constitutions  which  shall  do  away 
with  all  property-qualifications,  and  place  the  rich 
precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  the  poor  in  respect 
of  law-making  and  governing.  Let  us  teach  them  that, 
under  constitutional  governments  of  this  description, 
the  present  monstrous  inequalities  of  rank  and  fortune 
would  gradually  but  rapidly  disappear,  till  either  there 
would  be  no  inequalities  at  all,  or  only  such  as  were 
legitimate  and  useful  to  society;  that  such  consumma- 
tion would  arise  not  from  the  poor  robbing  the  rich, 
but  from  the  rich  being  made  to  cease  robbing  the 
poor;  that  every  man  would  then  be  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  his  services,  and  honoured  in  proportion  to 
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his  merits,  instead  of,  as  now,  according  to  the 
amount  of  spoil  he  has  abstracted  from  his  neigh- 
bours; that,  consequently,  the  class  most  degraded 
now  would  be  then  the  most  respectable  and  re- 
spected ; that  production  would  no  longer  depend, 
as  now,  upon  the  caprices  of  fashion,  or  upon  the 
speculations  of  profit-hunters,  but  would  be  guided  by 
the  wants  of  the  producers  themselves,  and  have  no 
other  limit  than  the  gratification  of  those  wants:  in 
short,  that,  under  such  constitutional  governments, 
the  people  would  be  the  perfect  arbiters  of  their  own 
destiny ; so  that,  if  they  did  not  enjoy  all  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  which  human  nature  is  capable, 
it  would  be  their  own  fault,  atid  they  would  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  While  we  inculcate  these  truths, 
let  us,  at  the  same  time,  put  the  poor  on  their  guard 
against  the  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing,  who,  pretend- 
ing, like  Bishop  Watson,  that  “God  made  rich  and 
poor,”  would  thus  make  the  deity  the  author  of  the 
rich  man’s  guilt,  and  the  author  of  the  poor  man’s 
misery.  Let  us  reveal  the  full  guilt  of  the  blasphem- 
ous hypocrites,  who  propagate  that  anti-christian  doc- 
trine. Let  us  show,  to  the  contrary,  that  God  made 
all  men  to  be  happy,  and  none  to  be  miserable ; that  he 
has  provided  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  all,  if 
all  would  agree  to  contribute  their  fair  proportion  of 
service  to  the  commonwealth,  and  be  content  with 
their  fair  share  of  the  proceeds ; that  there  is  no  real 
misery  in  the  world  but  what  man  himself  causes,  and 
what  man  himself  can  therefore  remedy ; that,  in  as 
much  as  the  world  is  at  present  governed  exclusively 
by  the  rich,  the  rich  alone  are  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
and  misery  in  the  world;  that  the  rich  could  put  a 
stop  to  all  crime  and  misery  within  a very  few  years, 
if  they  chose,  (and  that  without  any  material  abridg- 
ment of  their  own  necessary  enjoyments;)  but  that, 
rather  than  make  the  sacrifices  of  pride  which  such  a 
change  would  require — rather  than  renounce  the  lust 
of  sway,  and  undergo  the  mortification  of  being  found 
no  better  than  those  who  now  ignorantly  regard  them 
as  demigods — rather  than  consent  to  this,  they  would 
shed  the  blood  of  half  the  human  race,  and  afterwards 
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call  themselves  heroes  and  the  saviours  of  law  and  order 
for  so  doing;  that,  under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is 
madness  to  expect  any  reforms  in  society  while  the 
rich  govern  ; and,  therefore,  that  the  sooner  the  poor 
set  about  making  a government  of  their  own,  the 
better  for  themselves,  though,  mayhap,  not  the  better 
for  their  enemies. 

Of  simple  truths  like  these,  methinks,  it  would  he 
easy  to  convince  all  persons  of  ordinary  understanding. 
And  if  the  whole,  or  even  a majority,  of  the  oppressed 
classes  were  convinced  of  them,  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  upper  and  middle  orders  to  keep  them  slaves 
any  longer? — Methinks  not.  Methinks  that,  with  a 
perfect  conviction  of  these  truths,  they  would  perish 
up  to  their  knees  in  blood  rather  than  suffer  a traitor- 
ous combination  of  rich  assassins  to  dictate  laws  to 
them.  What  right  have  the  upper  and  middle  orders 
to  dishonour  and  enslave  the  rest  of  mankind?  What 
right  have  they  to  make  this  world  a hell  to  the  bulk 
of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  secure  it  as  a sort  of 
houris’  paradise  to  themselves?  They  have  none — 
they  can  have  none.  Let  the  millions  only  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  no  power  on  earth  will  be  able  to 
maintain  the  existing  system.  Rather  than  endure  it, 
the  millions  will  prefer  that  the  whole  human  race 
should  become  extinct,  and  Earth  itself  revert  to  chaos ; 
for,  of  what  use  is  life,  if  it  is  to  be  a life  of  purgatory 
and  sorrows?  and  who  would  consent  to  inhabit  a 
pandemonium,  when  he  knows  that  the  Almighty 
willed  this  earth  to  be  a paradise  ? 

My  readers  will  excuse  this  long  digression;  they 
will  remember  that  I am  writing  not  simply  the  life 
and  character  of  Maximilian  Robespierre,  but  also  my 
reflections  on  the  principal  events  and  parties  of  the 
revolution.  They  will  bear  in  mind  that  I wish  to 
benefit  the  living,  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  the  dead. 
If,  in  the  foregoing  strictures  on  the  States- General, 
the  “ reform  act”  of  the  boroughmongers,  and  reform 
in  general,  I have  succeeded  in  conveying  clearer  ideas 
than  what  are  generally  entertained  on  those  subjects, 
one  of  my  purposes  in  writing  them  is  realized.  An- 
other and  my  principal  purpose  is,  to  prepare  the 
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reader  for  a sounder  appreciation,  than  he  might  other- 
wise be  able  to  form,  of  what  I am  about  to  record,  in 
the  next  four  chapters,  of  the  Constituent  Assembly’s 
doings,  and  of  its  worthy  offspring  and  successor,  the 
Legislative.  We  shall  return  to  Robespierre  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Aristocratic  Robberies  of  the  Poor,  through  Enclosures  of 
Common  Lands,  &c.  &c. — the  People  of  Artois,  Flanders, 
Hainault,  and  Cambresis  demand  Restitution  of  their  Pro- 
perty— Robespierre’s  Motion  and  Speech  in  Support  of  the 
Claims  of  the  four  Provinces — his  Motion  without  Success 
— Author’s  Reflections  on  the  Subject — similar  Spoliations 
of  the  Poor  of  England  by  the  Aristocracy — Robespierre’s 
Hatred  of  the  English  Government — Reasons  why  his 
Memory  is  abhorred  by  the  Upper  and  Middle  Ranks  of 
Society,  &c. — Decree  for  the  Abolition  of  Lettres  de  Cachet 
— Robespierre  defends  the  Rights  of  the  Assembly  against 
its  Committees — Law  on  the  Patriotic  Contribution — Robes- 
pierre opposes  it — Why  ? — famous  Motion  of  Dom  Gerle 
— Robespierre’s  Broils  with  M.  de  Beaumetz,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  Robespierre,  in  the  name  of  the 
provinces  of  Artois,  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Cam- 
bresis, was  appointed  to  address  the  Assembly  on  a 
question  which  came  home  to  the  bosom  of  every 
inhabitant  of  France,  more  especially  of  the  rural 
population.  It  related  to  feudal  exactions,  and  feudal 
tyranny  in  general ; but  more  particularly  to  the 
robberies  committed  on  the  poor  by  the  rich  through 
the  enclosures  and  appropriations  of  common  lands 
and  other  public  property.  In  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury immediately  preceding  the  revolution,  immense 
masses  of  property  had  been  taken  in  this  way  from 
the  poor,  and  transferred  by  royal  ordinances  to  the 
seigneurs,  or  feudal  lords  of  the  soil.  This  system 
of  spoliation  was  still  going  on  when  the  revolution 
broke  out,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  why  that  event  was  hailed  with  such  general 
enthusiasm.  But  the  more  glaring  abuses  of  feudalism 
having  been  abolished  on  the  memorable  4th  of  Au- 
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gust,  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  spoliations  any 
longer.  Public  opinion  would  suffer  no  more  en- 
closures— no  more  robberies  of  the  poor  by  the  feudal 
aristocracy.  With  respect  to  the  future , then,  the 
Assembly  saw  its  way  clearly  enough : it  was  deter- 
mined to  allow  no  more  enclosures  of  common  lands 
— no  more  appropriations  of  public  property  by  the 
aristocracy.  But  with  respect  to  the  past— with  re- 
spect to  enclosures  and  spoliations  already  made , it 
did  not,  or  rather  would  not,  see  its  way  so  clearly. 
The  aristocratic,  or  right  side,  wished,  of  course,  “ not 
to  disturb  property that  is  to  say,  they  wished  to 
keep  what  they  had  got.  The  Tiers  Etat  was  divided 
on  the  subject : those  of  them  whose  interests  happened 
to  coincide  with  existing  arrangements  naturally  sup- 
ported the  lords ; those  who  represented  more  popular 
constituencies  sided  with  the  common  people,  and 
demanded  restitution  of  their  property.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  Committee  of  Constitu- 
tion proposed  a decree  for  abolishing  the  droit  de 
triage , or  right  of  choice,  established  by  the  ordinance 
of  1669  in  favour  of  the  feudal  lords.  In  other  words, 
the  object  of  the  decree  was  to  abolish  the  privilege 
which  that  ordinance  had  given  to  the  seigneurs , or 
lords,  of  picking  and  choosing  the  best  parts  of  the 
common  lands  for  their  own  exclusive  use.  The 
necessity  of  such  abolition  was  not  contested;  but  it 
was  fiercely  disputed  whether  the  re-instated  com- 
munes, or  townships,  should  be  empowered  to  sue 
their  feudal  spoliators  for  the  arrears  due  to  them 
since  the  date  of  the  spoliations.  Robespierre,  in  the 
name  of  the  four  above-named  provinces,  supported 
the  affirmative.  He  demanded  that  restitution  should 
be  made  to  the  townships,  and  supported  his  demand 
by  invoking  every  principle  of  natural  right,  every 
recognized  rule  of  property,  the  very  ordinances  them- 
selves on  whose  authority  the  spoliations  had  taken 
place,  the  example  of  the  most  absolute  of  kings, 
Louis  XIV.,  and  last,  not  least,  the  character  of  the 
Assembly  itself — all  of  which,  he  contended,  were,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  favour  of  full  and  immediate  restitu- 
tion. Had  Robespierre  left  no  other  monument  be- 
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hind  him,  this  speech  alone  ought  to  entitle  him  to 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  posterity.  While  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  same  love  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity which  characterises  all  his  other  productions,  it 
possesses  the  additional,  though  fortuitous,  merit  of 
having  for  its  subject-matter  a question  which  vitally 
interests  every  kingdom  of  Europe  at  the  present,  as 
well  as  at  the  time  it  was  delivered : I allude,  of 
course,  to  the  iniquitous  encroachments  by  which  the 
aristocracies  of  Europe  have  everywhere  despoiled  its 
inhabitants  of  their  landed  possessions.  But  let  me 
give  the  speech  itself  before  I comment  further  upon  it : 

Motion  of  M.  de  Robespierre  in  the  name  of  the 

Province  of  Artois , and  of  the  Provinces  of 

Flanders , Hainault , and  Cambresis. 

FOR  THE  RESTITUTION  OF  THE  COMMONS  OR  WASTE  LANDS 
TAKEN  FROM  THE  PEOPLE  BY  THE  FEUDAL  LORDS  OF  THE 
SAID  PROVINCES. 

“ We  come  to  offer  you  one  of  the  noblest  occasions 
that  could  possibly  occur  for  manifesting  that  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  happiness  of  hu- 
manity, which  is  at  once  the  first  of  your  duties,  and 
the  most  active  of  all  your  sentiments. 

“You  have  entirely  abolished  the  feudal  regime: 
with  it,  ought  to  disappear  not  only  all  the  onerous  or 
humiliating  services  which  were  its  appendages,  but 
also,  and  with  better  reason,  all  the  abuses  and  all  the 
usurpations  of  which  it  is  the  source  or  the  pretext : 
of  this  description  is  the  usurpation  to  which  we  are 
now  about  to  draw  your  attention. 

“The  villages,  towns,  and  cities  of  Artois  enjoyed, 
from  time  immemorial,  peaceable  possession  of  certain 
landed  property,  upon  which,  in  great  measure,  de- 
pended the  riches  and  prosperity  of  that  province,  and 
principally  of  its  rural  districts.  This  property  con- 
sisted, more  particularly,  of  pastures,  bogs,  and  low- 
lands, whence  the  inhabitants  drew  large  quantities  of 
turf,  or  peat,  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of  wood, 
which  is  very  scarce  and  exorbitantly  dear  in  that 
country.  Besides  the  advantages  of  fuel,  they  had 
abundant  pasturage  for  their  live  stock,  and  in  the 
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commons,  not  appropriated  to  grazing,  they  grew  flax 
and  vegetables.  In  short,  it  was  to  the  conservation 
of  this  common  property  they  were  indebted  for  the 
supply  of  meat  and  poultry,  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, and  their  trade  in  linens,  which  gave  occupa- 
tion to  a large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  innumerable  families. 

“ But  these  commons  could  not  escape  the  rapacious 
hands  of  despotism ! The  intendants  of  the  province 
and  the  States  of  Artois,  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  them. 
Preferring  rival  claims  before  the  Superior  Council, 
they  disputed  with  each  other  the  right  of  administra- 
tion over  these  communal  possessions.  Sometimes 
one  party  prevailed,  sometimes  the  other;  but  both 
prevailed  against  the  inhabitants  so  as  to  plunder,  and 
dispossess  them  of  their  right  of  common,  and  to  this 
day  we  are  left  in  incertitude  as  to  which  of  the  two 
species  of  administration  has  oppressed  us  with  most 
injustice,  and  by  the  greater  number  of  galling  vexa- 
tions. Arbitrary  conversions  of  pastures  and  bogs 
into  tillage  lands,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  inhabitants;  violent  spoliations;  tyrannical 
regulations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  enrich  the 
agents  of  our  local  tyrants  at  the  expense  of  the 
citizens : every  measure,  in  fact,  of  arbitrary  vexation 
and  confiscation  was  resorted  to.  One  of  the  most 
revolting,  was  doubtless  that  which  despoiled  us  of 
a portion  of  our  common  property,  and  transferred  it 
to  the  feudal  lords  of  the  soil.  Every  one  knows  of 
the  ordonnance  des  eaux  et  forets  (relating  to  woods 
and  water) , of  1669,  which,  by  one  article,  adjudges  to  the 
aforesaid  lords  the  one-third  of  the  commons,  or  landed 
property  which  belonged  to  the  communities,  or  town- 
ships,— with  these  two  modifications  : First,  If  the  other 
two-thirds  are  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  townships. 
Second,  If  they  had  been  originally  conceded  uncon- 
ditionally, or  free  of  feudal  services.  This  disposition, 
mitigated  by  two  such  singular  exceptions,  and  whose 
application  was  necessarily  arbitrary,  could  never  be 
anything  else  than  a criminal  invasion  of  the  property 
and  inviolable  rights  of  the  citizens.  What  matters 
it,  in  effect,  whether  my  possessions  be  only  equal 
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to,  or  beyond,  my  wants?  Can  that  circumstance 
authorize  you  to  rob  me  of  them?  What  boots  it, 
again,  whether  I acquired  them  gratuitously,  or  on 
burthensome  conditions  of  service?  In  the  latter  case, 
they  are  sacred  as  any  contract  by  sale ; in  the  former, 
they  are  sacred  as  the  contract  of  gift ; in  both  cases, 
they  are  sacred  as  being  rights  of  property.  Con- 
sequently, the  act  which  despoiled  those  citizens  of 
possessions  which  had  devolved  to  them  by  an  ancient 
concession,  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  certain  privileged 
individuals,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a wicked 
infraction  of  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 
If  such  act  was  essentially  null  and  void  in  any  place 
where  it  might  have  occured,  it  ought  a fortiori  to 
be  so  in  the  province  of  Artois,  which,  owing  to  its 
own  particular  laws,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the 
ordinance  of  woods  and  water.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  right  of  the  strongest  introduced  this 
vexation  into  our  province,  and  the  aristocracy  took 
away,  under  the  name  of  triage ,*  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  properties  of  their  vassals.  One  of  the 
most  memorable  epochs  of  those  spoliating  acts  was  the 
year  1779.  It  was  then  that  the  States  of  Artois  formed 
the  guilty  project  of  despoiling  the  townships  which 
had  escaped  the  preceding  brigandisms,  (brigandages  J 
under  pretence  of  apportioning  their  property,  and  con- 
verting it  into  tillage  lands.  It  was  then  that  after 
having  tried  menaces,  artifices,  seductions,  secret  per- 
secutions, and  every  other  appliance  to  get  them  to 
adopt  those  ruinous  operations,  they  clandestinely 
obtained  from  the  king,  (at  the  same  time  getting 
them  enregistered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  without  the 
privity  of  the  townships,)  letters-patent  which  ordered 
the  partition  of  these  properties  in  such  a manner 
that  the  one-third  of  such  commons,  or  waste  lands, 
as  had  been  supposed  to  have  been  originally  conceded 
to  the  inhabitants  by  way  of  gift  should  be  adjudged 

* Triage,  means  literally  picking  and  choosing.  It  alludes 
to  the  mode  of  partition  authorized  by  the  ordinance,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Parliament  of  Paris ; that  parliament  having  given 
the  feudal  lords  the  right  of  picking  and  choosing  the  best  parts 
of  the  commons  for  themselves. 
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to  the  lord,  besides  the  one-sixth  of  those  which  were 
held  on  conditions  of  feudal  service.  Thus,  in  virtue  of 
this  latter  clause,  which  manifestly  comprised  the  object 
of  the  whole  plot,  they  refined  upon  the  iniquitous 
article  of  the  ordonnance  of  1669,  which  applied  only 
to  the  former  descriptions  of  property,  namely  those 
conceded  free  of  services ; that  ordinance  having  for- 
mally excepted  the  other  description  of  property  from 
its  operation.  Our  fellow-citizens  protested  against 
this  criminal  invasion  of  their  rights;  but  the  inter- 
mediary commission  of  the  states  of  Artois  enforced  the 
ordinances,  despoiled  the  people  of  the  lands,  and  the 
very  complaints  of  the  latter  were  punished  as  crimes. 
We  have  seen  plunged  into  prisons,  by  order  of  that 
commission,  a countless  multitude  of  citizens,  who  had 
committed  no  other  crime  than  that  of  invoking  the 
protection  of  the  laws  in  favour  of  their  violated  rights 
and  properties.  We  have  seen,  for  no  other  cause, 
their  dungeons  crowded  for  months  together,  with 
the  hapless  victims  of  their  tyranny.  We  have  seen 
women  give  birth  to,  and  suckle,  in  those  places  of 
horror,  infants  whose  weak  and  sickly  existence  attested 
under  what  dismal  auspices  they  had  received  it. 
But  what,  perhaps,  will  not  be  believed  in  places  other 
than  the  theatre  of  those  atrocious  scenes  is,  that 
we  have  seen  our  oppressors  scouring  our  plains,  in 
armed  bands,  as  in  an  enemy’s  country,  to  subjugate 
their  peaceable  inhabitants,  who  had  offered  no  other 
resistance  to  their  violence  than  appeals  to  the  legal 
tribunals ; that  one  of  the  members  of  our  intermediary 
commission,  after  having  pourtrayed  some  of  our  most 
pacific  citizens  to  the  ministers  as  rebels  in  arms 
against  the  government,  led  troops  of  the  line  against 
our  villages,  which  he  invested  in  the  dead  of  night, 
tore  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  from  their  beds,  (as 
would  have  happened  in  a city  taken  by  assault,)  and 
as  they  fled  panic-stricken  in  all  directions,  he  had 
them  arrested  by  his  satellites,  and  dragged  off  to 
prison  like  so  many  criminals : a crime  so  revolting 
that  even  the  ministers  themselves,  the  instant  they 
were  made  aware  of  the  gross  impostures  played  upon 
them,  disavowed  the  military  orders  to  which  their 
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sanction  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained.  And  who 
was  the  principal  agent  in  those  horrible  proceedings? 
A deputy  of  the  Third  Estate,  who,  uniting  to  that 
quality  that  of  agent  to  a great  lord,  had  formed  the 
project  of  laying  waste  his  country,  in  order  to  deliver 
to  his  master  immense  tracts  of  land,  which  were  thus 
made  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  iniquitous 
ordonnance  authorizing  the  partition  of  the  commons. 
Who  could  relate  all  the  calamities,  all  the  persecu- 
tions, public  and  private,  which  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  suffered  during  several  years 
of  exactions,  violence,  and  ruinous  litigation?  for, 
several  communities  had  the  courage  to  sustain  suits 
in  despite  of  the  intrigues,  and  against  the  formidable 
credit  of  their  oppressors,  both  before  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  the  Council  of  state.  At  length  those 
townships  whose  property  could  not  be  brought  under 
the  ordinance  of  partition,  obtained  a judgment  giving 
them  permission  to  retain  it ! 

******** 

“ But  every  township  preserves  a bitter  remem- 
brance of  iniquities  so  glaring  and  manifold  ; and  one 
of  the  objects  which  our  constituents  have  recom- 
mended to  us  with  most  interest  and  unanimity  is  to 
obtain  reparation  for  them,  and  for  that  purpose,  to 
solicit  at  your  hands  a law  which  will  restore  to  those, 
whose  pastures  and  bogs  have  been  converted  into 
tillage-lands,  the  right  of  re-appropriating  them  to 
their  original  use,  and  which  will  make  restitution  to 
all  the  townships  of  the  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
perty which  has  been  unjustly  ravished  from  them 
through  the  forced  abstraction  of  their  crops  since  the 
year  1762, — the  epoch  of  the  first  judgment  fraudu- 
lently obtained  for  Vitry. 

“The  same  rights  and  similar  circumstances  have 
dictated  the  same  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian 
provinces,  where  the  townships,  in  like  manner,  plun- 
dered by  the  manoeuvres  of  despotism  and  of  the 
aristocracy,  are  awaiting  with  impatience  the  restitu- 
tion and  justice  due  to  them  at  your  hands.  The 
vexations  experienced  by  these  townships  present  this 
peculiar  feature,  that  cupidity  and  injustice  have  de- 
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spoiled  them,  (by  means  of  judgments  obtained  from 
the  council,)  of  not  only  the  one-third  of  the  properties 
originally  conceded  free  of  services,  not  only  of  the 
one-sixth  of  those  which  had  been  acquired  subject 
to  conditions  of  service,  but  even  of  one-third  of  this 
latter  description  of  property.  Then  again  what 
iniquity  upon  iniquity  has  not  been  superadded  in 
carrying  into  effect  those  partitions  which  were  in  them- 
selves so  iniquitous ! Monstrous  as  was  the  act 
which  authorized  the  partitioning  of  the  commons, 
it  was  mercy  itself  in  comparison  with  the  mode  of 
its  execution.  There  are  some  lords  who,  instead  of 
a third  or  a sixth  have  appropriated  to  themselves 
one-half ! A great  many  others,  instead  of  taking 
the  part  they  claimed  in  a single  mass,  have  chosen 
for  their  portion  several  distinct  lots  widely  apart 
from  each  other,  (according  to  whim  or  convenience,) 
so  that  they  could  not  even  take  possession  of  them 
without  trespassing  on,  hampering,  and  deteriorating 
the  portions  left  to  the  inhabitants.  In  short,  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  nefarious  doings,  our  feudal  des- 
potism has  accompanied  every  one  of  its  invasions 
with  that  insulting  contempt  for  the  rights  of  men 
which  always  characterized  it. 

“ It  depends  on  you,  gentlemen,  to  make  reparation, 
this  day,  for  those  ravages  of  feudality, — of  feudality 
whose  power  you  have  already  disowned  and  humbled, 
— and  by  a single  act  to  cause  your  authority  to  be 
reverenced  and  blessed  throughout  an  immense  extent 
of  territory.  At  least,  we  know  of  no  objection  which 
can  be  rationally  anticipated  against  so  just  a demand. 
Justice  demands  in  general  the  restitution  of  all  the 
lands  and  other  property  of  which  the  townships  have 
been  dispossessed,  going  back  even  as  far  as  the  epoch 
of  1669;  but  here  we  meet  with  a great  variety  of 
cases  in  respect  of  which  the  question  is  decided 
by  reasons  of  a private  nature, — reasons  singularly 
peremptory,  even  as  applied  under  any  system.  In 
the  first  place,  let  us  call  to  mind  that  the  ordinance 
of  1669  made  a present  to  the  lords  of  a third  part 
of  the  possessions  which  belonged  to  the  townships, 
upon  two  conditions.  First,  That  those  possessions 
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must  originally  have  been  conceded  free  of  feudal 
services.  Second,  That  the  remaining  two-thirds  must 
be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Now, 
independently  of  the  two  exceptions  established  by 
this  article,  it  is  evident  that  the  ordinance  never  could 
have  transmitted  to  the  lords  the  ownership  of  any 
part  of  this  property.  In  fact,  without  at  first  taking 
into  account  that  nothing  is  so  hard  to  recognize,  nor 
subject  to  such  arbitrary  decision,  as  the  primitive 
title  to  those  possessions ; without  taking  into  account 
that,  were  we  to  go  back  to  the  veritable  origin  of 
property,  it  is  certain  they  belonged  at  first,  and  by 
right,  to  the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  we  should  stop  at  the  epoch  when  feudal  lords  had 
the  ownership,  than  that  we  should  refer  to  the  more 
remote  one  when  the  ownership  was  in  the  people; 
that  oftentimes  these  pretended  concessions  (by  feudal 
lords),  were  never  ascertained  or  verified,  and  that  in 
this  case  the  possessions  ought  to  be  presumed  to  have 
always  belonged  to  the  communities  or  townships, 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  feudal  maxim ; it  suffices 
to  observe,  as  we  have  already  done,  that  by  whatever 
title  the  communities  held  proprietorship  at  the  time 
of  the  ordinance  of  1669 — whether  subject,  or  not 
subject,  to  feudal  services,  their  properties  were  not 
the  less  inviolable ; that  consequently  when  the  aristo- 
cratic and  ministerial  despotism  took  upon  itself  to 
transfer  a part  of  them  to  the  lords,  that  is  to  say, 
to  itself,  it  manifestly  exceeded  its  powers,  and  made, 
not  a law,  but  an  act  of  violence  and  usurpation  which 
never  could  have  extinguished,  nor  altered  the  im- 
prescriptible rights  of  the  people ; and  it  is  impossible 
to  see  in  that  arbitrary  and  unjust  behest  any  thing 
other  than  a violent  spoliation — a downright  act  of 
brigandism.  Now,  we  know  that  brigandism  and 
rapine  can  never  constitute  a title  to  property  ; we  know 
moreover,  that  a title  of  this  sort  is  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  prescription.  Besides,  can  we  oppose  pres- 
cription to  the  people?  Can  we  oppose  to  the  people 
a possession,  however  long  its  continuance,  if  such 
possession  was  the  fruit  of  the  oppression  under  which 
they  groaned,  and  during  which  their  very  demands 
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or  complaints  would  have  been  punished  as  crimes  ? 
Moreover,  is  it  not  notorious  that  even  in  private  cases 
between  man  and  man,  that  even  in  civil  causes, 
violence  and  fraud  oppose  an  insurmountable  obtacle 
to  prescription  ? In  what  light,  then,  are  we  to  regard 
this  obstacle  in  a cause  which  is  the  people’s, — in  the 
cause  of  liberty  against  tyranny?  Formerly  alienations 
of  domain,  even  when  made  under  the  auspices  of  good 
faith,  and  under  the  seal  of  a free  consent,  were  re- 
garded as  imprescriptible,  that  is  to  say,  not  subject 
to  prescription ; yet  the  patrimony  of  the  people  is  to 
be  so  subject — it  is  to  be  not  imprescriptible , even 
when  such  patrimony  was  taken  from  them  by  rapine 
and  force ! 

“But,  against  whom  would  they  set  up  this  plea  of 
proscription  ? Against  the  legislator  himself ; for, 
after  all,  the  question  before  us  is  simply  whether  we 
are  to  pass  a certain  law.  Now,  if  the  legislator  can 
revoke  his  own  laws,  (an  attribute  allowed  to  every 
description  of  legislator,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,)  a 
fortiori  can  the  veritable  legislator  change  the  orders 
of  the  fictitious  and  provisional  legislator  who  had 
usurped  his  functions.  If  the  administration  of  1669 
was  competent  to  take  away  from  the  townships  a 
portion  of  their  possessions,  and  bestow  it  to  lords, 
a fortiori  are  you  competent  to-day  to  take  it  back, 
and  restore  it  to  the  rightful  owners — to  the  legislating 
proprietors — to  the  sovereign  people  themselves.  The 
spoliating  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1669  was  either 
null  or  it  was  valid.  If  it  was  null,  it  cannot  be 
opposed  to  us ; if  it  was  valid,  the  law  which  you  are 
about  to  pass  to-day  will  be,  at  least,  equally  valid — 
will  have,  at  least,  the  same  weight,  the  same  force, 
and  the  same  power,  and  there  will  be  this  important 
difference  between  it  and  the  ministerial  edict — that 
the  latter  was  an  act  of  absurdity  and  tyranny,  where- 
as your  act,  besides  being  that  of  the  general  consent,  will 
repair  the  wrong  committed  by  the  edict,  and  re- 
establish the  rights  of  man,  which  that  edict  violated. 

“This  logic  will  be  found,  perhaps,  somewhat  too 
startling  for  the  lords ; we  shall  admit  the  fact,  pro- 
vided it  be,  at  the  same  time,  admitted,  that  it  is  not 
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more  startling  for  them,  than  it  is  consolatory  for  the 
people,  and  conformable  to  justice  and  humanity.  It 
will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  us,  that  it  attacks  pro- 
perty? If  so,  let  the  objectors  please  to  tell  us 
which  of  the  two  parties  is  the  real  proprietor — he 
who  has  been  forcibly  despoiled  of  his  possessions,  or 
he  into  whose  hands  the  spoils  have  passed?  Again, 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  person  who  has  since  ac- 
quired by  purchase  an  honest  title  to  those  posses- 
sions ought  not  to  be  ejected  now.  But  are  the  bona 
fide  buyers  of  stolen  goods  dispensed  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  restoring  them  to  the  rightful  owner  by  the 
simple  circumstance  of  their  honesty?  Is  the  true 
proprietor  to  lose  his  rights,  because  the  act  of  right- 
ing him  may  accidentally  work  disadvantage  to  a 
third  party?  Most  assuredly  not:  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  common  sense  and  to  common  justice,  as  well 
as  to  the  recognized  law  of  the  land.  Then,  if  we 
look  to  the  parties  interested,  which  of  the  two  has 
most  claims  on  our  regard  and  commiseration — the 
rich  lord  who  will  lose  an  object  which  does  not 
belong  to  him,  or  his  unhappy  vassals  to  whom  he 
does  but  tardy  justice  in  restoring  it? 

“ Thus  far  we  have  stated  the  general  grounds  of 
our  opposition  to  the  ordinance  of  1669.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  all  these  reasons,  we  may  find  in  the 
very  terms  and  provisions  of  the  ordinance  itself  suf- 
ficient grounds  whereon  to  rest  our  claim  and  our 
argumentations.  Does  not  that  ordinance,  in  fact, 
require,  as  a condition,  before  the  people’s  property 
in  wastes  and  commons  can  be  touched,  that  the  two 
remaining  thirds  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants?  But  when,  we  ask,  has  that  condi- 
tion been  complied  with?  In  what  place  or  district 
have  the  authorities  informed  themselves  of  the  wants 
and  interests  of  the  people,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply 
it  ? Is  it  not  manifest — is  it  not  notorious,  that  am- 
bition and  cupidity  have  everywhere  extended,  and 
taken  advantage  of,  this  oppressive  law,  without  making 
any  distinctions  whatever?  and  can  we,  with  decency, 
affect  to  believe  that  the  lords  whom  the  law  favoured 
were  anywhere  too  poor,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants 
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of  the  country  too  rich,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
take  from  the  latter,  and  bestow  on  the  former?  All 
vve  can  aver  on  the  subject,  at  least  as  regards  our 
provinces,  is  that  these  unjust  spoliations,  disguised 
under  the  name  of  apportionings,  together  wdth  those 
absurd  operations  which  have  altered  the  state  of 
their  communal  possessions,  have  ruined  or  impover- 
ished the  communities,  and  almost  everywhere  reduced 
them  to  a condition  of  extreme  misery.  Thus,  the 
ordinance  of  1669  does,  in  effect,  itself  condemn  all 
those  infractions  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a standing  protest  against  them,  in  as 
much  as  the  conditions,  upon  which  alone  it  had 
authorized  them,  have  not  been  complied  with. 

“What  we  have  just  advanced  applies  to  only  such 
communal  property  as  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
conceded  free  of  feudal  conditions  or  services.  But 
with  respect  to  that  which  was  never  conceded  in  any 
way,  and  which  the  lords  actually  seized  upon — with 
respect  to  that  acquired  subject  to  feudal  services,  and 
which  the  lords  have  usurped — with  respect  to  these 
descriptions  of  property,  under  what  pretext  can  resti- 
tution be  refused,  when  the  very  ordinance  which  w’as 
the  pretence  for  those  usurpations  does  itself  expressly 
proscribe  them  ? Now,  there  is  an  immense  mass  of 
property  of  this  description  throughout  every  part  of 
France,  and  more  especially  in  the  provinces  whose 
rights  we  are  now  in  the  act  of  vindicating.  You  have 
already  seen,  amongst  other  arbitrary  orders  of  the 
minister — orders,  too,  of  very  recent  date — you  have 
seen,  I say,  some  of  those  orders  strip  the  communi- 
ties of  Artois  of  a sixth  part  of  their  property ; you 
have  seen  Flanders  despoiled  of  the  third  part  of  its 
possessions — possessions  left  sacred  by  even  the  ordi- 
nance of  1669 — without  taking  into  account  the  still 
more  outrageous  acts  of  injustice  which,  though  not 
authorized  by  the  ordinance,  have  generally  accom- 
panied the  spoliations  complained  of. 

******** 

“ Shall  it  be  said,  for  example,  that  the  infamous 
intrigues,  the  multiplied  aggressions  on  liberty,  (of 
which  we  have  just  traced  the  outline,)  are  become 
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titles  to  property  against  those  of  our  fellow- citizens 
whom  they  have  oppressed?  Who  is  the  man  that 
will  dare  to  assert  in  this  Assembly  of  the  people’s 
representatives,  that  an  individual  forfeits  his  rights 
whenever  it  pleases  certain  tyrants  to  take  them  from 
him  ? — that  theft  and  rapine  constitute  arguments  in 
favour  of  despoiling  him,  when  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions between  man  and  man  they  are  regarded  only 
as  unanswerable  reasons  in  favour  of  restitution? 

“ But,  as  to  you,  gentlemen,  your  judgment  upon 
this  point  is  already  pronounced  beforehand  by  that 
in  which  you  proscribed  the  feudal  regime.  That 
system  would,  as  it  were,  survive  itself,  preserving  all 
that  was  most  odious  in  it,  if  the  oppression  we  speak 
of  were  suffered  to  continue.  Is  it  not  by  lordly 
titles ; is  it  not  in  virtue  of  feudal  authority,  that  the 
property  we  lay  claim  to  was  forcibly  wrested  from  the 
people?  Why,  then,  should  those  feudal  personages 
be  suffered  to  retain  it,  when  the  feudal  authority  no 
longer  exists?  If  rights  which  had,  at  least,  some 
semblance  of  legitimacy  in  that  obsolete  system  are  an- 
nihilated, how  can  usurpations  which  feudal  injustice 
itself  would  have  disavowed  subsist?  After  having 
declared  that  in  France  lands  were  to  be  as  free  as 
persons,  and  consequently  released  from  all  feudal 
burdens,  with  what  consistency  could  you  leave  the 
ownership  of  those  lands  in  the  hands  of  lords  who 
have  usurped  them  through  the  most  crying  of  the 
abuses  of  their  power? 

“ Certain  persons,  we  are  told,  wish  to  propose  to  us 
to  consecrate  all  those  acts  of  oppression  under  the 
pretext  that  a contrary  conduct  would  render  your  law 
an  ex  post  facto  one,  by  giving  to  it  a retro-active 
effect;  but  what  other  effect  can  a law  which  orders 
necessary  restitutions  have  than  that  of  taking  the 
property  it  legislates  on  out  of  the  hands  of  persons 
to  whom  it  does  not  belong,  and  giving  it  to  the 
rightful  proprietors?  That  is  not  a retro-active  effect; 
it  is  the  natural  and  essential  effect  of  the  law.  When 
you  extinguish  a seignorial  right  which  was  annually 
carried  into  effect,  the  burden,  from  which  you  wish  to 
release  the  people,  disappears  along  with  it,  and  com- 
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pletely.  But  with  respect  to  landed  possessions  torn 
from  them  under  the  name  of  triage , or  otherwise,  if 
you  content  yourselves  with  saying,  the  triage  shall 
be  henceforth  abolished,  you  allow  to  continue  the 
very  spoliation  by  which  the  people  are  victimized. 
True  you  say,  ‘ for  the  future,  it  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  invade  the  property  of  the  people but  you 
say,  at  the  same  time,  * their  oppressors  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  a proprietorship  they  have  usurped  over  a 
portion  of  the  people' s possessions  and,  under  the 
chimerical  pretext  of  not  giving  to  the  law  a retro- 
spective effect,  (which  could  not  happen,)  you,  in 
reality,  prolong,  for  the  future,  the  disastrous  privation 
of  which  the  people  complain,  and  the  most  odious 
monument  of  the  feudal  empire. 

“ Seize,  therefore,  gentlemen,  with  eagerness,  this 
easy  occasion  we  present  you  with  of  conferring  on  the 
people  a substantial  benefit.  Seize  it,  for, — how  manifold 
are  the  obstacles  which  are  constantly  thwarting  your 
zeal  for  the  happiness  of  humanity ! Profit  by  this 
occasion  to  do  the  people  one  partial  service.  Grant 
it,  were  it  only  to  secure  some  small  title  to  their  con- 
fidence at  a time  when,  alas ! the  influential  enemies 
of  the  commonwealth  are  redoubling  their  efforts  to 
aggravate  the  misery  of  our  fellow-citizens  by  unjust 
alarms, — by  sinister  suspicions, — by  a thousand  odious 
intrigues.  Dissipate  those  portentous  clouds  which 
begin  to  obscure  the  dawn  of  our  rising  liberty.  In- 
fuse into  the  anxious  and  dejected  minds  of  the  suf- 
ferers, at  once,  hope,  consolation,  and  joy,  by  an 
eminent  act  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  shall  show 
the  broad  distinction  they  ought  to  make  between  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  those  who  seek  to 
deceive  them,  after  having  oppressed  them.  Hasten  to 
give  them  this  pledge,  this  earnest  of  the  prosperity 
for  which  they  will  be  hereafter  indebted  to  your 
labours,  and  to  make  a conquest,  (if  I may  so  speak,) 
of  five  provinces  to  the  Constitution  and  to  liberty.” 
In  point  of  style  or  composition,  this  oration  is  far 
from  classing  amongst  Robespierre’s  happiest  efforts ; 
but  it  possesses  other  merits  of  a higher  order,  which 
amply  entitle  it  to  a place  in  history.  It  is  a fearless, 
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searching,  well-sustained  exposure  of  aristocratic  frauds 
and  usurpations.  It  would  be  vain  to  look  for  the 
truths  it  discloses,  (touching  the  right  of  property  in 
land,)  in  ordinary  histories.  The  original  ownership 
of  all  land , which  it  assigns  to  the  people,  is  the  only 
true  aud  just  theory.  It  unmasks  the  hideousness  of 
the  old  feudal  monarchy  of  France  with  a fidelity  to 
truth  and  a zeal  for  the  interests  of  humanity  which, 
at  that  epoch  of  the  revolution,  there  were  few  to  imi- 
tate, and  none  to  surpass.  It  exhibits  the  old  French 
aristocracy  in  their  genuine  character  and  colours — 
not  the  exalted  paragons  of  chivalrous  honour  which 
Burke’s  pensioned  pencil  has  delineated  them, — but  a 
rapacious  race  of  marauders,  who,  not  content  with  all 
the  landed  possessions  of  which  their  brigand-fore- 
fathers had  dispossessed  the  people,  wished  to  despoil 
them  of  even  the  miserable  wastes  and  scraps  of 
common  which  the  ravages  of  feudalism  had  spared. 
Those  wastes  and  commons  had  been,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  patrimony  of  the  people.  The  com- 
munes, or  townships,  which  respectively  enjoyed  the 
use  of  them  held  proprietorship  by  the  strongest  of  all 
titles — the  title  of  imprescriptible  right.  No  feudal 
law  or  parchment  had  given  them  the  lands,  (for  the 
right  of  using  them  had  belonged  to  the  townships 
before  laws  or  parchments  were  known,)  and  therefore 
no  law  or  parchment  could  take  them  away.  They 
were,  in  fact,  (as  the  term  imprescriptible  implies,)  in- 
alienable by  even  the  communes,  or  townships,  them- 
selves ; for  it  was  only  the  use  of  them,  not  the  lands 
themselves,  which  belonged  to  the  communes.  The 
lands  themselves  belonged  to  all  generations,  past, 
present,  and  future,  born  within  the  communes,  each 
generation  having,  in  its  turn,  the  right  to  use  and 
enjoy  them,  but  no  generation  having  the  right  to 
alienate  them  from  its  successors  more  than  it  could 
have  prevented  the  enjoyment  of  them  by  its  prede- 
cessors. One  would  suppose  that,  if  any  species  of 
property  ought  to  have  been  held  sacred,  it  was  this. 
But  when  or  where  were  aristocrats  ever  known  to 
respect  the  property  of  the  common  people?  Under 
pretence  that  these  wastes,  or  commons,  had  originally 
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been  conceded  to  the  townships  by  the  seigneurs , or 
lords  of  the  contiguous  properties,  the  ordinance  of 
1669  allowed  those  brigands  to  seize  a third  part  of 
them,  upon  the  conditions,  and  in  the  manner,  de- 
scribed by  Robespierre.  From  1669,  down  to  the  epoch 
of  the  revolution,  this  spoliating  ordinance  continued, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  enforced  by  the  lords  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  France.  As  its  provisions, 
however,  applied  only  to  such  commons  as  were  liable 
to  no  feudal  services,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  rapacious 
States  of  Artois,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1779,  pro- 
cured letters-patent  from  the  king  and  Parliament  of 
Paris,  in  virtue  of  which  its  application  was  extended 
to  all  sorts  of  common  lands,  whether  free  of  services 
or  not,  and  without  any  regard  as  to  whether  they  had 
or  had  not,  from  time  immemorial,  belonged  to  the 
communes.  It  was  then  that,  under  the  name  of 
droit  de  triage , these  brigand  lords,  (for  of  such  did 
the  States  of  Artois  consist,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chap- 
ter V.,)  picked  and  chose  the  best  parts  of  the  com- 
mons for  themselves,  or  a third  part  of  the  annual 
produce,  in  some  cases  taking  a third  of  the  land  itself, 
in  other  cases  a third  of  the  yearly  proceeds,  of  which 
they  took  care  to  augment  the  value  by  the  forced  con- 
version of  pastures  into  arable  or  tillage  lands.  Now, 
the  object  of  Robespierre's  motion  was  to  recover  for 
the  communes  not  only  the  lands  taken  from  them, 
but  also  the  value  of  the  crops,  or  proceeds,  which 
the  lords  had  appropriated  since  1779.  Had  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  been  a real  representation  of  all  the 
people,  the  motion  would  have  been  agreed  to,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But,  composed  as  it  was  of  lords 
and  brigands,  the  decision  was,  of  course,  in  favour 
of  lords  and  brigandism.  After  a long  discussion,  the 
motion  was  negatived,  on  the  pretext  that  it  tended  to 
“ disturb  the  rights  of  property”  ! The  knaves  chose 
to  forget  that  the  people  had  rights  of  property,  as 
well  as  lordly  brigands.  They  were  willing  enough  to 
abolish  the  droit  de  triage — that  is  to  say,  they  would 
allow  no  more  picking  and  choosing  by  the  lords  in 
future ; but  they  would  neither  compel  a surrender  of 
the  lands  already  usurped,  nor  give  the  communes 
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reparation  for  the  crops  and  proceeds  already  ab- 
stracted from  them.  In  other  words,  they  would  stop 
the  spoliating  mischief  after  the  greater  part  of  it  had 
been  done ! and,  by  leaving  the  soil  itself  in  the  hands 
of  the  aristocracy,  they  would  suffer  the  robbery  to  be 
perpetual , lest  the  rights  of  property  should  be  dis- 
turbed ! A precious  Assembly  this  to  frame  a Con- 
stitution ! 

I have,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  compared  this  As- 
sembly to  the  rotten-borough  representation  of  our 
own  country.  Let  us  test  the  comparison  by  referring 
to  what  the  boroughmongers  did  in  respect  of  wastes 
and  commons  in  England.  In  a report  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  state  of  waste * lands,  drawn  up  in 
1797,  we  find  the  number  of  acts  of  parliament  passed 
in  that  and  the  three  preceding  reigns  for  enclosing 
land ; as  also  the  exact  number  of  acres  enclosed , 
(alias  taken  by  the  aristocracy  from  the  people,)  up  to 
the  date  of  the  return.  Here  is  the  robbers’  own 
resume , or  summary,  of  the  spoliations ! — 


Total  of  acres  enclosed  up  to  1797  - - 3,142,374! 

Here  is  “ disturbing  the  rights  of  property”  with  a 
vengeance!  Mark,  too,  how  the  rage  of  spoliation 
augmented  under  the  Georges — especially  under  “ the 
good  old  king,”  George  III.  But,  let  not  my  readers 
suppose  that  the  spoliations  stopped  there.  Oh,  no ! 
The  rapacity  of  our  aristocrats,  insatiable  as  the  ma- 
rital love  of  Hamlet’s  mother,  only  waxed  keener  with 
every  fresh  spoliation,  “ as  if  increase  of  appetite  had 
grown  by  what  it  fed  on.”  To  make  this  clear,  I 
invite  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  following  table, 

* There  is  more  virtue  in  names  than  people  in  general  are 
aware  of.  Why  did  these  common  or  public  lands  get  the 
name  of  wastes?  Do  you  guess,  reader?  Because  aristocrats 
consider  everything  waste  which  does  not  belong  exclusively  to 
themselves. 


No.  of  Acts.  No.  of  Acres. 


In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  - 


2 — 1,439 

16  — 17,960 

226  — 318,778 

1,532  — 2,804,197 


George  1st. 
George  2nd. 
George  3rd. 


2 c 2 
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which  Returns  of  the  House  of  Commons  show  to  be 
the  number  of  enclosure  bills  in  each  year  from  1792 
till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  enclosures  of  the  five  first 
years  only  are  included  in  the  preceding  summary. 


In  1792  there  were 

40 

In  1808  there  were  91 

1793 

— 

60 

1809 

— 123 

1794 

— 

74 

1810 

— 109 

1795 

— 

77 

1811 

— 135 

1796 

— 

72 

1812 

— 118 

1797 

— 

85 

1813 

— 116 

1798 

— 

48 

1814 

— 120 

1799 

— 

66 

1815 

— 81 

1800 

— 

80 

1816 

— 47 

1801 

— 

117 

1817 

— 34 

1802 

— ■ 

97 

1818 

— 46 

1803 

— • 

106 

1819 

— 44 

1804 

— 

54 

1820 

— 3 

1805 

— 

70 

— 

1806 

— 

81 

Grand  Total  2287 

1807 

— 

93 

— 

Estimating  the  number  of  acres  enclosed  by  these 
acts  in  the  same  proportionate  manner  as  the  number 
given  to  the  enclosure  bills  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  up  to  1797,  and  then  adding  one  lot  to  the 
other,  we  shall  find  that  the  poor  of  England  have  been 
despoiled  altogether  of  upwards  of  SIX  MILLION 
acres  up  to  the  year  1820.  No  wonder  our  aristocracy 
revert  with  such  pleasurable  feelings  to  the  reign  of 
George  III.  No  wonder  they  so  cherish  and  revere 
the  memory  of  the  “ good  old  king.”  His  reign  was 
indeed  a glorious  reign  for  them.  But  it  was  an 
unexampled  reign  of  sorrows,  blood,  and  debts  for  “ his 
people.”  We  have  seen,  in  Chapter  VIII.,  what  it  did 
for  the  monied  aristocracy  in  the  way  of  swelling  the 
“ national”  debt ; we  see  here  what  it  did  for  the 
landed  aristocracy  in  the  way  of  augmenting  their 
territorial  usurpations.  To  the  former  it  made  the 
people  indebted  five  hundred  millions  more  than  they 
had  been  indebted  before;  to  the  latter  it  made  over 
nearly  six  million  acres  of  the  people’s  lands  for  ever. 
For  the  five  hundred  millions  of  additional  debt  said 
to  be  due  to  the  moneymongers,  the  people,  (who  are 
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paying  the  interest  of  it,)  never  received  one  farthing’s 
value  of  any  sort ; for  the  six  millions  of  acres  taken 
from  them  by  the  boroughmongers,  they  are  equally 
minus  any  valuable  consideration.  No  wonder,  no 
wonder ! that  the  reign  of  the  “ good  old  king*’  is  so 
dear  to  aristocratic  memories  ! Dear  to  them,  indeed, 
it  ought  to  be;  and  transcendently  dear , indeed  it 
was  to  “ his  people.” 

But  why  do  I record  these  iniquities  in  connection 
with  the  life  and  character  of  Robespierre  ? Because 
Robespierre  devoted  his  life  and  character  (and  sacri- 
ficed both),  to  prevent  the  like  iniquities  in  France; 
and  because  Robespierre,  more  than  any  other  man 
living  or  dead,  abhorred  the  system  of  government 
which  produced  them  in  England.  Of  all  possible 
forms  of  despotism,  “ our  glorious  constitution”  was 
his  supreme  aversion.  It  is  remarkable  that  wherever 
he  speaks  of  the  English  government  he  expresses 
himself  with  a degree  of  animosity  and  asperity  which 
he  rarely  evinces  upon  other  subjects — even  on  subjects 
personal  to  himself — and  which  one  would  suppose 
the  result  of  prejudice  had  we  not  such  woful  experi- 
ence of  what  that  government  is  capable  of  doing. 
So  profound,  so  unqualified,  was  his  hatred  of  it,  that 
he  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  publicly  denouncing 
it,  especially  in  the  Convention,  as  the  most  corrupt 
and  machiavelian  of  all  governments.  We  shall  see 
him  at  one  of  the  most  stormy  sittings  of  the  Jacobin 
Club — a sitting  at  which  the  rage  of  contending 
parties  seemed  to  render  all  discussion  impossible 
upon  other  than  furious  party  politics — we  shall  see 
him  at  that  sitting,  which  had  excited  such  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  public  interest  that  twenty  francs 
a head  were  offered  for  places  to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings— we  shall  see  him  at  that  sitting  rushing  im- 
petuously between  the  rival  factions,  upbraiding  and 
putting  a stop  to  their  mutual  denunciations,  and 
engaging  the  society  to  renounce  all  other  topics  for 
the  evening,  in  order  to  discuss  with  him  “ the  irre- 
mediable rices  of  the  English  system  of  government” 
To  that  “ perfidious  government,”  as  he  used  to  term 
it,  he  justly  ascribed  the  major  part  of  ihe  calamities 
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which  desolated  his  own  country  as  well  as  England 
herself.  He  knew  that  either  the  revolution  should 
destroy  that  government,  or  it  would  destroy  the 
revolution.  He  saw  its  gold  and  its  agents  exciting 
all  Europe  against  the  liberties  of  France.  He  knew 
its  corrupting  influences  over  other  states  to  be  greater 
than  those  of  all  the  continental  despotisms  put  toge- 
ther. He  knew  it  to  be  destructive  of  more  human 
liberty  and  human  happiness  than  all 'the  absolute 
monarchies  of  Europe.  He  saw  what  it  had  done  in 
both  Indies — what  it  had  attempted  to  do  in  North 
America — what  it  perpetrated  in  Africa — what  it  per- 
petrated all  over  the  globe  wherever  it  had  colonies — 
and  what  it  was  every  day  perpetrating  upon  the  high 
seas.  He  saw  that  it  was  a government  of  murderous 
aristocrats  and  brigand  merchant-men,  the  former  of 
whom  made  serfs  of  the  people  at  home , while  the 
latter  prowled  abroad  like  wolves,  gorging  themselves 
with  blood  and  treasure  all  over  the  world.  It  was 
his  consciousness  of  these  multiplied  crimes,  not  any 
vulgar  national  prejudice,  which  dictated  his  extreme 
hatred  of  the  English  government.  In  1790,  the 
period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  in  his  biography, 
he  did  not  openly  manifest  this  hatred,  because  England 
had  not  as  yet  taken  arms  against  the  revolution, 
and  he  was  fearful  of  provoking  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries,  which,  he  knew,  would  endanger  the 
cause  of  reform  in  both.  But  even  then  he  opposed 
all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Neckerites  and  other 
factions  to  assimilate  the  government  of  France  to  that 
of  England.  It  was  not  until  1793,  when  the  machia- 
velispa  of  the  English  government  not  only  rendered 
war  inevitable,  but  sought  to  array  all  Europe  against 
the  revolution,  that  Robespierre  commenced  his  de- 
nunciations against  it.  From  that  epoch  until  the 
close  of  his  career,  in  1794,  he  laboured  night  and 
day  to  make  known  the  hideous  character  of  the  English 
government,  and  to  disconcert  all  the  plots  and  intri- 
gues it  had  organized  against  the  revolution,  in  concert 
with  the  aristocratic  traitors  and  assassins  of  France. 
Hence  all  the  exertions  made  by  Pitt  and  the  Duke 
of  York  to  destroy  his  credit  in  France,  and  to  make 
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him  appear  a sort  of  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  to 
the  unsuspecting  people  of  England.  If  the  reader 
will  only  bear  these  reflections  in  mind,  he  will  at 
once  see  the  cause  why  so  many  horrors  are  associated 
with  the  name  of  Robespierre  in  this  country,  and 
why  in  writing  his  “ Life  and  Character,”  I find  it  so 
often  necessary  to  connect  both  with  the  political  history 
of  our  own  government. 

I have  still  other  and  better  reasons  for  connecting 
the  two  subjects.  I find  that  in  order  to  enable  the 
millions  to  appreciate  the  character  of  Robespierre,  I 
must  first  enable  them  to  appreciate  his  calumniators. 
I am  therefore  obliged  to  record  their  acts  as  well  as 
his.  At  present  little  is  known  of  Robespierre  except 
from  the  writings  of  his  enemies  and  calumniators. 
Now  if  I can  show  that  these  enemies  and  calumniators 
are  or  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  atrocious  monsters, 
of  what  value  will  be  their  testimony  against  Robes- 
pierre? Clearly  of  none  at  all.  Up  to  the  year  1790, 
we  have  seen  Robespierre  in  a variety  of  situations. 
I have  faithfully  recorded  his  principal  acts  and  dis- 
courses up  to  that  period,  and  is  there  one  of  them 
which  an  honest  man  would  disavow,  or  of  which  a 
virtuous  and  humane  man  would  not  be  proud?  Yet 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  Robespierre  had 
enemies  and  calumniators,  whose  numbers  and  malig- 
nity were  every  day  on  the  increase.  Were  we  to 
judge  of  him  by  the  statements  and  opposition  of 
those  parties,  we  should  doubtless  conclude  that  he 
was  a very  wicked,  very  horrible,  person.  But  who 
were  those  parties?  The  peculating,  devastating  States 
of  Artois — the  brigands  and  impostors  of  the  noblesse 
and  clergy — the  friends  of  royalism  and  vetoism  in 
the  States-General — the  enactors  of  martial  law — the 
slaughterers  of  the  starved  Parisians — the  enemies  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press — the  persecutors  of  Jews  and 
comedians — the  proscribes  of  equal  laws  and  equal 
rights — the  advocates  of  monopoly  and  exclusive  govern- 
ment— the  fabricators  of  property  qualifications — the 
famishers  and  enslavers  of  the  poor — the  villains,  out 
of  the  Constituent,  who  had  robbed  the  communes  of 
their  landed  property , and  the  villains,  in  the  Con- 
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stituent,  who  refused  to  give  it  back  or  compel  restitu- 
tion to  the  plundered.  Assuredly  these  are  not  the 
description  of  persons  by  whose  statements  posterity 
will  judge  Robespierre.  But  are  they  not  the  same 
descriptions  of  persons  who  calumniate  his  memory  in 
England  ? Would  the  villains  who  robbed  the  people 
of  England  of  six  million  of  acres  of  land  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  Georges,  give  Robespierre  any 
other  character  than  what  their  brother  brigands  in 
France  have  given  him  there?  Will  their  successors 
give  us , the  democrats  of  England,  a better  character 
when  we  shall  set  about  getting  those  lands  back  ? 
And,  passing  from  the  territorial  to  the  commercial 
aristocracy,  ought  we  to  judge  of  Robespierre  by 
what  the  godless  millionaires  of  France  and  England 
say  of  him,  when  our  every  day’s  experience  tells  us 
that  this  aristocracy  is,  if  possible,  worse  than  the 
other?  And,  passing  from  the  aristocratic  Orders  to  the 
middle  classes,  ought  we  to  estimate  Robespierre  by 
the  “ opinions ” of  those  classes,  when  we  know  that 
it  is  mainly  by  those  classes  the  present  cannibal  state 
of  “ civilization  ” is  upheld  ? when  we  know  that, 
whereas  Robespierre  lived  and  died  in  defence  oi politi- 
cal equality  for  all,  those  classes  would  murder  half  the 
human  creation  rather  than  permit  that  equality  ? 
when  we  know  that  those  classes  are  everywhere  the 
slave-drivers  and  pick-pockets  of  society — the  spawn  of 
aristocratic  corruption — the  blood-suckers  of  the  pro- 
ducer— the  grinders  of  the  faces  of  the  poor?  when 
we  know  that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  those 
classes  have  ever  constituted  the  rank  and  file  of 
despotism  ? That,  at  this  moment  they  are  the  self- 
constituted  National  Guards  of  France,  claiming  and 
.exercising  the  right  of  being  exclusively  armed ? that 
they  are  so  armed  to  the  number  of  about  one  million 
and  a half  ‘ and  do  actually  retain  the  mass  of  French- 
men in  a state  of  worse-than-Egyptian  bondage — that, 
in  England,  they  constitute  our  yeomanry  forces, 
— are  ever  ready  to  act  as  special  constables, — and, 
through  their  representatives,  do  actually  vote  every 
year  several  millions  of  our  money  to  support  a stand- 
ing army  of  soldiers,  while  they  subsidize  another 
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standing  army  of  spying  policemen,  both  maintained 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  us  in  subjection  to 
themselves  and  the  aristocracy?  When  we  know,  in 
short,  that  those  middle  classes  are,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  pursuits,  a cheating,  lying,  grinding,  grovelling, 
pinch-pauper  race,  totally  incapable  of  any  mental  efforts 
beyond  what  are  required  for  bargain-making,  money- 
grubbing,  and  slave-driving,  and  therefore  totally  in- 
capable of  appreciating  an  exalted  character,  such  as  I 
shall  prove  Robespierre  to  have  been?  If  in  this 
estimate  I have  belied  the  middle  classes  of  France 
and  England,  let  them  prove  me  a liar  by  forthwith 
enfranchising  the  unrepresented  of  the  two  countries, 
who,  they  well  know,  have  a better  right  to  the  fran- 
chise than  themselves.  Most  gladly  will  I incur  the 
imputation  of  liar — most  gladly  will  I accept  the 
worst  character  they  may  choose  to  give  me,  if  they 
will  only  do  justice  to  the  labourers.  But,  no ! they 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  will  give  me 
the  bad  names  and  the  bad  character,  but  they 
will  not  give  their  victims  their  rights.  They  are 
now  absolute  masters  of  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
countries — of  France,  through  the  organization  of  the 
National  Guard — of  England,  through  the  electoral 
power  conferred  on  them  by  the  “ Reform  Act .” 
Yet  what  have  they  done,  or  what  are  they  disposed  to 
do?  In  France,  they  have  disarmed  the  working 
classes — destroyed  the  democratic  press — restricted,  or 
allowed  to  be  restricted,  the  electoral  privilege  to 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  persons  out  of 
a population  of  thirty-three  millions — filled  all  the 
prisons  with  republican  martyrs — proscribed  political 
unions  and  trades’  societies — filled  the  country  with 
spies  and  informers — placed  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
in  the  hands  of  a perjured  “citizen  king,”  assisted  by 
a pensioned  peerage,  and  a Deputation  of  stock-jobbers, 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  created  a standing  army  of 
four  hundred  thousand  mercenaries  (for  which  they 
make  the  people  pay)  to  protect  themselves,  the  per- 
jurer, and  his  pensioned  minions,  against  the  smothered 
vengeance  of  the  people.  This  is  what  they  have  done 
in  France.  In  England,  they  have  given  us  coercion , 
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alias  martial  law,  for  Ireland — they  have  given  twenty 
millions  of  our  money  to  traffickers  in  human  flesh,  in 
order  to  convert  miserable  negro-slaves  into  more 
miserable  negro-apprentices — they  have  transported,  or 
permitted  to  be  transported,  honest  working  men,  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  combining  to  protect  their 
wages  at  one  degree  above  starvation  point ; while  they 
allow  bubble  companies  and  swarms  of  speculating 
capitalists  to  combine  together  for  purposes  of  whole- 
sale robbery  — they  have  created  shoals  of  commis- 
sioners, who  are  maintained  at  an  enormous  cost  to 
the  country  without  rendering  the  country  one  sub- 
stantial service  in  return — they  have  goaded  our  Cana- 
dian fellow-subjects  to  rebellion  by  injustice,  and  are 
now  sending  out  ten  thousand  troops,  at  our  expense, 
to  massacre  them  into  subjection — they  have  hanged 
and  transported  a great  number  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers for  rioting  and  other  offences,  which  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers  would  never  have  committed  but  for 
the  unbearable  distress  to  which  the  want  of  legal 
protection  exposed  them  : and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
they  have  virtually  abrogated  the  only  law  which  our 
statute-book  contained  in  favour  of  the  necessitous 
poor,  and  which,  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  had 
been  their  only  safeguard  against  absolute  starvation — 
I mean,  of  course,  the  famous  law  of  the  forty-third  of 
Elizabeth,  which  gave  the  poor  of  England  and  Wales 
a right  to  compulsory  relief  through  an  assessment  on 
the  rich  of  their  respective  parishes.  To  that  relief 
they  have  now  no  longer  any  claim  unless  they  consent 
to  become  prisoners  in  workhouse-bastilles,  to  have 
their  families  imprisoned  likewise,  to  be  separated  from 
wife  and  children,  to  wear  a ignominious  pauper’s 
uniform,  and  to  submit  to  a felon’s  discipline  with 
worse  than  a felon’s  fare.  This  is  what  the  middle 
classes  have  done  in  England.  To  hear  these  classes 
railing  against  the  boroughmongers,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  you  would  swear  (unless  you  knew  them 
as  well  as  I did)  that  the  moment  they  were  enfran- 
chised they  would  begin  to  set  everything  to  rights  in 
church  and  state,  that  there  would  be  no  more  tyranny, 
no  more  monopolies,  no  more  exclusive  legislation  in 
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favour  of  one  class  and  against  another,  no  more  grind- 
ing of  the  poor.  You  would  fancy,  in  fact,  that  we 
were  going  to  have  indemnity  for  the  past , security 
for  the  future , and  a sort  of  millenium  for  all.  Well, 
they  have  been  now  nearly  seven  years  in  possession  of 
the  legislature,  and  where  is  our  indemnity  for  the 
past?  Where  our  security  for  the  future?  Have 
they  restored  to  us  the  six  millions  of  acres  taken  from 
us  by  the  boroughmongers  ? — Not  a rood  have  they 
restored.  Have  they  relieved  us  from  the  burthen  of 
the  “ national  ” debt  by  throwing  the  payment  of  it, 
or  even  of  a part  of  it,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rich, 
by  whom  alone,  and  in  whose  behalf  it  was  contracted  ? 
— Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  only  indemnity  we  have 
had  is  the  sketch  just  given  of  their  performances,  and 
the  only  security  we  have  any  prospect  of  is  a new 
Bourbon  Police  for  the  rural  districts,  to  force  the 
New  Poor  Law  Act  down  the  throats  of  the  people. 
Now,  if  these  facts  be  true  of  the  middle  classes,  (and 
who  will  gainsay  them?)  am  I not  justified  in  placing 
them  in  the  same  category  with  the  aristocracies  of 
land  and  money?  And  if  they  be  equally  hostile  as 
those  aristocracies  are  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
millions,  what  justice  is  there  in  judging  of  Robes- 
pierre, or  of  his  principles,  by  their  “ opinions’’  real 
or  assumed?  Robespierre,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
wished  to  do  away  with  all  property-qualifications, 
with  all  exclusive  privileges,  with  all  class-distinctions. 
He  had,  therefore,  all  the  aristocracy,  and  nearly  all 
the  middle  classes,  against  him.  Are  we  to  be  sur- 
prised, then,  that  those  classes  hold  his  memory  in 
such  abhorrence,  especially  if  we  reflect  that  he  had 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  millions  from 
their  assassin-gripe?  But  let  us  proceed  with  his 
history.  We  shall  see,  by  and  by,  who  were  the  real 
terrorists  of  the  revolution.  Only  let  us  bear  in 
mind,  as  we  proceed,  that  whether  we  succeed  or  not 
in  whitewashing  Robespierre,  his  calumniators  can 
have  no  right  to  retain  our  six  millions  of  acres,  or  to 
mortgage  the  labour  of  our  children  to  pay  the  interest 
of  debts  which  were  contracted  to  make  us,  them,  and 
our  posterity  slaves  for  ever. 
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In  the  interval  between  the  4th  and  13th  of  March, 
Robespierre’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  13th,  he  de- 
manded that  the  decree  relative  to  the  abolition  of 
lettres  de  cachet  should  be  executed  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  eight  days  after  its  promulgation. 
The  intention  was  to  procure  a speedy  liberation  of  the 
victims  then  in  confinement  under  that  arbitrary  pro- 
cess, as  well  as  a speedy  cessation  of  the  process  itself. 
The  Assembly,  less  sensitive  on  those  points,  refused 
the  demand.  Six  weeks  was  the  period  it  allowed 
between  the  promulgation  and  the  carrying  into  effect 
of  the  decree. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  what  the  journals 
of  the  time  attribute  to  Robespierre  on  this  occasion. 
“ Confining  myself  to  the  first  article  submitted  to  you 
for  discussion,  I observe  that  it  is  on  the  fate  of  persons 
not  accused  of  any  crime  we  have  to  pronounce.  No 
doubt,  our  decision  will  not  be  in  favour  of  those  acts 
of  despotism : our  paramount  duty,  as  legislators,  is  to 
annihilate  all  such  abuses.  But  how  should  we  anni- 
hilate them  if  we  suffer  the  oppressed  to  continue  lan- 
guishing in  chains  ? And  in  virtue  of  what  authority 
are  they  deprived  of  their  liberty? — In  virtue  of  an 
illegal  act.  Would  it  not  be  sanctioning  the  illegality 
to  order  delays  ? If  anything  can  affect  us,  we  must 
feel  shame  and  regret  at  having  sat  here  during  ten 
months  without  having  yet  pronounced  the  liberty  of 
those  unhappy  captives — those  victims  of  arbitrary 
rule.  The  Assembly  must,  doubtless,  feel  surprise  that 
while  the  question  for  us  to  decide  is  the  cause  of 
innocence,  we  are  constantly  appealed  to — not  in  behalf 
of  victims  imprisoned  for  their  virtues,  or  for  having 
let  escape,  in  moments  of  generous  excitement,  some 
proofs  of  energy  and  patriotism — but  in  favour  of  men 
of  rank  imprisoned  at  the  solicitation  of  great  families. 
Assuredly  you  have  not  forgotten  the  maxim,  ‘ It  is 
better  that  a hundred  guilty  persons  should  escape 
than  that  one  innocent  person  should  suffer I pro- 
pose as  an  amendment  on  the  first  article,  that  all 
persons,  without  distinction,  who  are  at  present  in  cap- 
tivity by  authority  of  lettres  de  cachet  shall  be  set  at. 
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liberty  on  the  very  day  of  the  promulgation  of  your 
decree,  and  that  the  promulgation  shall  take  place  in 
eight  days.” 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  conduct  of  Robespierre 
with  that  of  our  W hig  rulers  in  respect  of  the  Dorchester 
victims.  Would  the  man  who  thought  a delay  of  eight 
days  too  much,  where  the  object  was  to  set  the  innocent 
captive  free,  have  acted  the  cruel,  dastardly  part  which 
the  Whig  government  enacted  towards  their  expatriated 
victims?  How  edifying,  to  be  sure,  to  hear  Whigs 
accusing  Robespierre  of  tyranny  ! 

On  the  23rd,  he  sought  to  “ defend  the  rights  of  the 
Assembly  against  its  committees,”  by  maintaining  that 
it  was  the  representative  body  at  large,  and  not  the 
finance  committee,  which  ought  to  name  the  com- 
missaries charged  with  the  surveillance  of  the  caisse 
d escompte,  or  discount  bank.  J\To  regard  was  paid 
to  his  motion.  In  truth,  the  transactions  of  the  caisse 
descompte  were  of  too  mysterious  and  delicate  a 
nature  to  be  brought  under  general  inspection.  The 
Histoire  Parlementaire  fyc.,  referring  to  its  opera- 
tions at  this  epoch,  observes — “ In  consequence  of  the 
embarrassed  state  of  the  finances,  recourse  was  being 
continually  had  to  the  caisse  d escompte  for  very  con- 
siderable sums.  This  caisse  had  no  other  means  of 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  government  than  by  the 
emission  of  a mass  of  billets  or  notes  corresponding 
with  the  sum  or  sums  demanded  of  it : in  other  words, 
it  was  only  with  its  credit  that  it  supplied  the  wants  of 
the  government.”*  But  what  sustained  the  credit  of 
the  caisse?  What  enabled  it  to  incur  its  liabilities, 
and  afterwards  meet  its  engagements  ? Why,  the  credit 
of  the  government,  to  be  sure ; or,  rather,  the  govern- 
ment’s power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes.  When  the 
government  was  extravagant,  or  wanted  money  for 
undue  purposes,  it  had  recourse  to  the  “credit”  or 
promissory  notes,  of  the  caisse;  and  the  caisse , of 
course,  had  no  objection  to  lend,  so  long  as  it  lent 
only  promises , which  the  said  caisse  knew  very  well 
the  government  would  enable  it  to  discharge  at  the 

* Histoire  P arlementaire  tome  v.,  p.  5,  preface. 
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public  cost,  besides  paying  it  for  its  trouble  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  only  difficulty  with  the  parties  was  to  get  the 
representative  body  to  sanction  their  operations,  but 
that  difficulty,  thanks  to  the  composition  of  the  States- 
General,  was  easily  enough  got  over.  The  main  object 
of  the  majority  of  that  assembly  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  government — namely,  to  enrich  themselves 
out  of  the  taxes — it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  exercise  a too  rigid  surveillance  over  either  the 
government,  which  was  part  of  themselves,  or  over  the 
caisse  d'escompte , which  was  their  mutual  accomplice 
and  purveyor.  Had  they  agreed  to  Robespierre’s  mo- 
tion, they  must,  for  courtesy  sake,  (and  to  avoid  sus- 
picion,) have  nominated  either  himself  or  some  of  his 
friends  to  the  office  of  surveillance;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a “ swell  mob  ” representation  establishing  a 
surveillance  over  its  own  accomplices  and  agents  in 
favour  of  the  parties  whose  pockets  it  wanted  to  pick? 
Oh,  no!  That  would  be  to  destroy  the  right  honour- 
able trade  of  pick-pocketing  altogether.  Such  mobs, 
it  is  true,  do  generally  establish  surveillances  of  some 
kind  pver  the  administrators  of  the  public  purse ; but 
then  they  are  always  sham  surveillances  to  prevent 
real  ones,  and  always  in  favour  of  the  peculators,  not 
the  peculated.  Of  this  latter  description  was  the  sur- 
veillance which  the  Assembly,  in  the  case  before  us, 
established  over  the  caisse  d' escompte.  The  finance 
committee  was  a miniature  likenesss  of  the  Assembly 
itself;  or,  rather,  the  concentrated  essence  of  its  esprit 
du  corps.  Its  relative  position  in  respect  of  the  caisse 
d' escompte  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Peachum  towards  Lockit  in  the  Beggar’s  Opera.  From 
the  surveillance  of  such  commissaries  the  honest  caisse 
had  not  much  to  fear.  The  malversations  of  the  one 
were  a set  off  to  the  malversations  of  the  other ; and 
their  quarrels,  if  any  they  should  have,  were  sure  to 
end,  like  Peachum  and  Lockit’ s — in  a friendly  embrace. 
No  wonder  Robespierre’s  motion  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  he  should  have  hazarded  it, 
(though  couched  in  the  plausible  form  of  “ defending 
the  rights  of  the  Assembly ;”)  for  he  must  have 
known  the  Assembly  well  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  it 
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was  against  himself,  and  not  the  caisse  d'  escompte , his 
colleagues  needed  to  be  defended. 

On  the  26th,  he  combatted  the  useless  law  on  the 
“ patriotic  contribution,”  and  the  no  less  useless  modi- 
fications of  it  suggested  by  Chapelier.  His  opposition 
in  both  cases  was  fruitless : the  law  and  the  modifica- 
tions were  agreed  to.  This  “ patriotic  contribution,” 
as  it  was  termed,  was  a sort  of  income  tax.  The  law 
in  question  required  all  citizens  whose  income  exceeded 
four  hundred  livres  a year  to  declare  the  state  of  their 
fortunes,  and  to  contribute  a portion  of  the  surplus 
towards  relieving  the  state  from  its  financial  embarrass- 
ments. Robespierre,  it  seems,  made  a long  speech 
against  the  law;  but  from  the  little  that  remains  of  it 
we  can  hardly  collect  the  precise  grounds  of  his  ob- 
jections. The  Histoire  Parlementaire  Sfc.  gives  him 
as  follows — 

“ M.  de  Robespierre.  The  proposed  decree  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  produce  the  effects 
anticipated  from  it.  We  have  still  to  inquire  into  the 
real  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  declarations : we  must 
ascertain  why  so  many  parties  keep  back  the  account 
of  their  fortunes.  I cannot  bring  myself  to  be  of  the 
premier  minister’s  opinion,  who  attributes  the  backward- 
ness to  want  of  patriotism.  There  is  patriotism  enough, 
only  it  has  been  damped  by  the  errors  into  which  the 
people  have  been  drawn,  and  by  the  means  taken  to 
persuade  them  that  bankruptcy  was  possible,  and  that 
the  counter-revolution  was  possible  also.  (M.  de  Robes- 
pierre enters  into  eery  long  details.)  Behold  the 
manoeuvres  which  have  checked  the  impulses  of  pa- 
triotism : only  remove  the  people’s  uneasiness,  and  you 
will  see  the  energy  of  patriotism  revive,  and  the  people 
congregate  in  crowds  to  offer  a contribution  which, 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  they  will  no  longer 
think  thrown  away,  or  useless  to  liberty.”* 

It  is  evident  from  the  words  I have  printed  in  italics, 
(“  M.  de  Robespierre  enters  into  very  long  details,”)  and 

* See  vol.  5.  pp.  52  and  53.  The  words  in  the  parenthesis, 
and  which  I have  put  in  italics,  are  “ M.  de  Robespierre,  entre 
dans  de  Ires  grands  details 
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from  the  speech  of  the  next  speaker,  M.  de  Murinet , 
who  begins  thus — “ The  long  eloquence  of  M.  de 
Robespierre  has  not , in  the  least , converted  me, 

— that  Robespierre  must  have  spoken  at  great  length 
on  this  question.  The  “ very  long  details ,”  were 
doubtless,  facts  and  arguments  in  support  of  his  alle- 
gations touching  the  unsettled  and  dissatisfied  state  of 
the  public  mind ; and,  most  probably,  the  inference  he 
wanted  to  have  drawn  was,  that  if  the  assembly  wished 
the  new  law  to  be  something  more  than  a dead  letter, 
its  conduct  must  be  of  a more  decided  and  popular 
character  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  It  ought  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  notwithstanding  the  “ contribu- 
tion” was  called  patriotic , it  was  to  be  compulsory 
and  inquisitorial . Those  who  refused  to  make  the 
required  “declarations,”  &c.,  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  made  to  bleed 
through  the  nose  till  their  “ patriotism”  should  have 
completely  replenished  the  treasury.  Now,  though 
Robespierre  was  as  little  averse  as  most  men  to  make 
the  selfish  bleed  in  this  way,  he  nevertheless  required, 
before  consenting  to  it,  that  the  public  should  first 
have  some  guarantee  that  the  bleeding  would  not  be 
a useless  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  bled.  The  con- 
duct of  the  assembly  gave  him  no  hopes  in  this  respect. 
It  was  active  and  energetic  enough  where  the  object 
was  to  get  money,  but  in  all  matters  which  concerned 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  was  vacillating, 
reluctant,  and  deceitful.  That  Robespierre  should  doubt 
the  policy  of  arming  an  assembly  like  this  with  in- 
creased power  over  the  public  purse  is  natural  enough. 
In  the  time  of  the  Convention  he  was  less  scrupulous 
in  voting  taxes,  because  France  was  then  threatened 
with  a war  of  invasion,  and  because  the  Convention  had 
decreed  for  the  people  a real  democratic  constitution, 
based  on  equal  rights  and  equal  liberties  for  all.  But 
he  had  no  such  inducements  fo?  countenancing  “ pa- 
triotic contributions”  under  the  Constituent,  whose 
mission  was  to  diminish  taxes,  not  to  increase  them, 
and  whose  past  operations  did  certainly  afford  no  as- 
surance that  it  would  use  the  nation’s  bounty  for 
purposes  useful  to  the  nation.  These,  which,  I admit, 
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are  only  my  own  surmises,  I take  to  be  the  true  causes 
of  his  opposition  to  the  law  on  the  “ patriotic  con- 
tribution.” 

On  the  29th,  (still,  March,)  Robespierre  opposed  a 
proposition  by  ministers,  to  the  effect  that  commis- 
saries appointed  by  the  Executive,  should  have  the 
power  of  deciding  provisionally  in  all  cases  of  difficulty 
which  might  occur  in  the  primary  assemblies.  His 
opposition,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  fruitless.  The 
power  sought  by  the  Executive  was  a power  to  mate- 
rially influence  the  elections,  and  the  pure  Assembly 
had  its  own  solid  reasons  for  conferring  it.  The  com- 
missaries of  the  crown  were  sure  to  decide  all  disputed 
points  in  favour  of  aristocratic  candidates,  so  as  to 
ensure  an  aristocratic  majority  in  the  succeeding  legis- 
lature; and  that  legislature  would  be  sure  to  confirm 
the  provisional  decisions  of  the  commissaries,  in  favour 
of  its  own  majority.  A pretty  circle  of  corruption 
this ! How  adroitly  these  rogues  of  aristocrats  play 
into  one  another’s  hands  ! 

On  the  30th  he  was  again  unfortunate.  A decree 
touching  judiciary  matters  having  been  proposed  by 
M.  de  Saint  Eargeau,  Robespierre  found  it  necessary 
to  oppose  certain  parts  of  it,  on  the  ground,  that  while 
the  projety  upon  the  whole,  was  good,  it  tended  to 
defeat  its  own  purposes  by  implicitly  recognizing,  and 
therefore  sanctioning,  the  despotic  jurisdictions  of  pro- 
vosts-martial, from  whose  decisions  there  was  no 
appeal.  Hardly  had  he  time  to  utter  these  words, — 
“ The  sentiment  which  has  dictated  the  decree  just 
read  to  you  is  doubtless  a humane  one,  but  I find  one 
very  great  defect  in  it : it  is  that  it  prejudges  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  ought  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  of 
provosts,”— when  he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  “ ques- 
tion,” “ question,”  and  the  assembly,  without  hearing 
another  word,  passed  the  decree. 

Grievously  did  the  Assembly  deceive  itself  if  it  hoped 
to  discourage  Robespierre  by  this  cavalier  treatment. 
Men  of  his  temperament  are  often  to  be  subdued  by 
courtesy  and  frankness — never,  by  insolence  or  finesse . 
Had  he  but  his  own  conscience  to  sustain  him,  the 
Assembly  might  have  crushed,  though  not  intimi- 
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dated  him,  but  his  discourses,  while  addressed  to  the 
Assembly,  were,  in  effect,  so  many  appeals  to  a higher 
tribunal  of  which  the  Assembly  stood  in  awe,  and 
which,  he  knew,  would  sooner  or  later  do  him  justice. 
It  was  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  We  shall  see, 
by  and  by,  how  that  tribunal  indemnified  and  honoured 
him  for  the  humiliations  he  underwent  in  the  States- 
General. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  we  find  him  again  defending  the 
rights  of  humanity.  The  question  before  the  Assembly 
was  the  establishment  and  organization  of  TRIAL 
BY  JURY.  An  entire  month  was  devoted  to  this 
all-important  subject.  Various  plans  were  presented, 
but  hardly  any  two  members  agreed  as  to  how  juries 
should  be  constituted,  or  what  ought  to  be  the  extent 
of  their  functions.  The  majority  were  easily  enough 
persuaded  to  admit  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  but 
the  lawyers,  who  formed  an  immense  party  in  the 
A ssembly,  were,  almost  to  a man,  opposed  to  its  admis- 
sion in  civil  matters.  Even  the  liberal  Petion,  who 
voted  in  almost  every  minority  with  Robespierre,  was 
for  adopting  a middle  course  in  this  matter.  He  sup- 
ported a proposition  of  Sieyes  to  the  effect  that  gens 
de  loi  or  lawyers  should,  as  a matter  of  right,  be 
eligible  to  serve  as  jurors  in  all  cases.  Even  this  was 
going  too  far  for  the  majority.  They  were  opposed 
altogether  to  the  application  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases.  Under  the  then  existing  system,  the  custom 
was,  for  permanent  tribunals,  (composed  of  judges  and 
barristers,)  to  pronounce  at  once  upon  the  fact  and 
upon  the  law , and  it  was  this  system  the  majority 
wished  to  preserve.  The  excuse  was,  that  the  people 
were  not  enlightened  enough  to  form  sound  judgments 
upon  facts , more  than  upon  the  law , but  the  real  cause 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers,  a desire  to  preserve 
an  institution  which  yielded  them  profit  and  distinc- 
tion ; and,  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  a desire  to 
protect  their  ill-gotten  property,  which,  they  knew, 
would  be  pretty  much  at  the  mercy  of  juries  in  the 
revolutionary  changes  they  foresaw.  Robespierre  re- 
gardless alike  of  his  own  professional  interests,  and  of 
the  sinister  motives  of  the  aristocracy,  contended  for 
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the  pure  application  of  principles  to  juries  as  to  every 
other  institution.  He  contended  that  trial  by  jury  was 
equally  just  and  necessary  in  civil  cases  as  in  criminal ; 
that  all  classes  ought  to  be  alike  eligible  to  serve  as 
jurors,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  public  for  their  services; 
that  the  question  of  fact  should  be  always  left  to  the 
jury,  never  to  the  judge;  that  lawyers  had  no  more 
right  to  exercise  the  functions  of  jurors  than  other 
citizens ; that  honesty  and  common  sense  were  more 
essential  qualities,  in  a juror,  than  legal  knowledge  or 
professional  skill ; and,  above  all,  that  verdicts  should 
be  unanimous  before  a conviction  could  take  place. 
“ The  term  jury,”  said  he,  “ seems  to  awake  the  idea 
of  one  of  the  most  precious  institutions  known  to  hu- 
manity : but  the  thing  denoted  by  it  is  far  from  being 
universally  known  and  clearly  defined ; or,  rather,  it  is 
clear  that,  under  that  term,  we  may  establish  things 
essentially  different  in  their  nature  and  effects,”  &c. 
This  exordium  was  a thrust  at  the  anti-popular  party, 
who,  calculating  on  the  magic  potency  of  the  word 
jury , had  all  sorts  of  deceptive  schemes  in  hand  tend- 
ing to  give  the  people  the  name  instead  of  the  thing , 
the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance  of  the  institution. 
When  this  same  party  referred  to  the  English  system, 
Robespierre  made  answer,  “II  nous  hnporte  bien 
moins  dc  savoir  ce  qu'on  fait  ailleurs , que  de  trouver 
ce  qu'il  nous  convient  d'etablir  chez  nous.”*  Pro- 
ceeding in  this  strain,  he  ridicules  the  absurdity  of 
hunting  for  precedents  in  other  countries,  instead  of 
taking  reason  and  justice  alone  for  the  basis  of  the 
institution  ; and  then  gives  his  own  idea  thus — “ The 
essential  character  of  trial  by  jury  is,  that  citizens  are 
judged  only  by  their  peers  or  equals.  Its  object  is 
that  they  may  be  judged  with  more  justice  and  im- 
partiality, that  their  rights  may  be  protected  against 
judicial  despotism,”  &c.  &c.  After  various  altercations 
and  discussions  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  members 
(M.  Perrot,)  having  demanded  of  the  Assembly  to 

* **  It  is  of  much  less  consequence  to  know  what  is  done 
elsewhere  than  to  ascertain  what  is  suitable  to  our  own  interests 

and  condition  at  home.” 
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define  the  institution  of  juries,  Robespierre  laid  hold 
of  the  occasion,  and  spoke  as  follows — 

“ M.  de  Robespierre. — After  all  that  has  been  said, 
methinks,  that,  to  fix  public  opinion,  it  suffices  to 
answer  the  question  just  asked,  by  defining  the  es- 
sence and  determining  the  principal  character  of  the 
procedure  by  jury.  Suppose,  then,  instead  of  our 
present  permanent  tribunals,  which  pronounce  at  once 
upon  the  fact  and  upon  the  law — suppose  citizens  to 
be  judges  of  the  fact,  and  the  court  afterwards  to 
apply  the  law  to  their  judgment.  Without  any  other 
definition  than  this,  the  public  will  see  at  once  the 
vast  difference  which  lies  between  real  juries,  and  the 
various  institutions  which  are  being  proposed  to  you 
under  that  name.  The  judges  of  our  permanent  tri- 
bunals, seeing  themselves  invested  with  the  terrible 
power  of  judging  both  as  to  facts  and  law,  must  neces- 
sarily imbibe  the  spirit  common  to  all  unrestricted 
functionaries — the  spirit  of  pride  and  despotism.  How 
often  do  we  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  justice  against 
magistrates,  whether  proceeded  against  as  citizens,  or 
in  their  character  of  justices  ? But  when  my  fortune 
shall  depend  upon  the  verdict  of  a juror,  I shall  feel 
assured  of  justice,  because  the  juror  becomes  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  the  moment  his  temporary  functions  are 
discharged.  I shall  no  longer  fear  the  judge,  because 
the  judge’s  power  being  restricted  to  the  bare  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  his  sentence  or  judgment  must  be 
according  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  who  are  my 
fellow-citizens.  I therefore  consider  the  point  indis- 
putable, that  trial  by  jury  is  the  most  essential  basis 
of  liberty ; without  this  institution  I cannot  consider 
myself  a freeman,  however  fine  and  beautiful  your 
constitution  may  be.  All  the  preceding  speakers  are 
agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  trial  by  jury 
in  criminal  courts  ; but  what  difference,  pray,  is  there 
between  the  two  branches  of  our  procedure  to  justify 
such  a distinction?  In  the  criminal  process,  honour 
and  life  are  at  stake ; in  the  civil  process,  honour  and 
fortune.  If  the  judicial  order  in  criminal  courts  be 
insufficient,  without  juries,  to  protect  my  life  and  my 
honour,  it  is  equally  so  in  civil  courts,  and  I demand 
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juries  for  my  honour  and  for  my  fortune.  We  are 
told,  this  institution  is  impossible  in  the  civil  process. 
Men  who  wish  to  be  free,  and  have  felt  the  want  of 
freedom,  are  capable  of  surmounting  all  difficulties; 
and  if  the  practicability  of  applying  this  institution  in 
the  civil  process  needed  a proof,  I find  one  in  this 
single  observation — that  many  well-informed  persons 
have  spoken  here  on  the  subject,  without  having  pre- 
sented one  feasible  objection.  Can  it  be  proved  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  what  is  done  elsewhere — that  it 
is  impossible  to  find  citizens  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
judge  of  simple  facts  ? But,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plication of  our  laws,  in  spite  of  all  our  commentaries, 
facts  are  always  facts , all  the  world  over.  Every 
question  of  fact — upon  a sale,  for  instance, — will  be 
always  reducible  to  this  point — has  the  sale  been  made  ? 
( murmurs  arise  ; the  speaker  is  interrupted J I ex- 
perience, at  this  very  moment,  that  we  are  still  con- 
founding the  fact  and  the  law ; your  murmurs  show  it. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  sale  ? — That  is  for  the  law 
and  the  judges  to  decide.  Have  you  not  sold? — That 
is  a question  for  the  jury.  Here  is  a broad,  plain 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  respective  provinces 
of  juror  and  judge.  But  jurors,  you  say,  are  not 
capable  of  judging  the  fact.  What! — you  would  have 
it,  then,  that  good  sense  and  reason  are  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  men  who  wear  a certain  robe? 
* * * * js  alleged  that  our  political  situation 

does  not  admit  of  the  establishing  of  juries.  What, 
pray,  is  our  political  situation?  Are  Frenchmen  the 
same  crouching  slaves  now  that  they  used  to  be  under 
the  old  despotism?  No! — the  revolution  has  changed 
the  French  people  into  a nation  of  freemen,  who  will 
no  longer  recognize  obstacles,  where  the  object  is  to 
guarantee  liberty.  We  have  attained  a moral  eleva- 
tion ; we  have  arrived  at  an  epoch  of  our  history,  when 
every  truth  may  with  safety  be  disclosed,  when  all 
truths  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  patriotism.  It  is 
said  we  are  strangers  to  the  institution  of  juries.  I 
deny  the  fact.  The  bulk  of  our  fellow-citizens  are 
well-enough  aware  what  juries  are,  and  most  zealous 
for  their  establishment.  It  is  sought,  too,  to  alarm 
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you  on  the  score  of  the  opposition  anticipated  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  pro- 
fession ! Men  who  have  espoused  the  legal  profession 
in  the  hope  of  serving  their  fellow-citizens  as  well  as 
themselves,  will  seize  with  enthusiasm  the  proffered 
occasion  to  sacrifice  their  calling,  if  public  utility  re- 
quires it.  * * * * You  see,  then,  that  all  the 

objections  made  to  trial  by  jury  resolve  themselves 
into  mere  plausibilities  of  no  weight  whatever.  And 
are  you  justified  in  opposing  plausibilities  to  princi- 
ples? Remember  what  you  have  already  done;  re- 
member that  when  you  changed  the  servile  Gothic 
style  of  States- General  into  the  dignified  and  appro- 
priate one  of  National  Assembly — a title  which,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  consecrated  your  own  rights  and 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  Constitution — the 
same  plausibilities  were  urged  against  us  by  the  same 
parties.  You  made  light  of  the  plausibilities  then ; 
make  light  of  them  now.  I conclude  with  observing, 
that  to  postpone  till  1792  (as  you  propose,)  the  es- 
tablishment of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  processes  is,  per- 
haps, to  renounce  it  for  ever : it  is  to  aid  in  reviving 
that  aristocratic  spirit  which  had  almost  disappeared 
some  few  months  ago,  but  which  is  now  re-exhibiting 
itself  with  its  wonted  effrontery.  The  most  favourable 
moment  for  establishing  this  noble  institution  is  the 
present.  Neglect  the  opportunity,  and  what  security 
have  you  that  it  will  ever  return?  You  have  none. 
And  if  you  are  not  certain  of  its  return,  what  right 
have  you  to  hazard  the  happiness  of  the  people  on  the 
cast  of  a die?”* 

In  this  speech,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  but  a brief 
outline,  Robespierre  analyzed  and  refuted  at  great 
length  the  system  proposed  by  M.  Duport,  (in  the 
name  of  the  Committees  of  Judicature  and  of  Con- 
stitution,) for  the  organization  of  juries.  He  also 
submitted  a projet  of  his  own  embodying  an  entirely 
new  organization,  which  he  wished  the  Assembly  to 

* See  Memoires  Authenliques  de  M.  Robespierre  fyc.,  pp.  66, 
and  from  276  to  290,  both  inclusive:  also  Hisloire  Parlemenl- 
aire  Sfc.t  pp.  185  and  186,  tome  v. 
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adopt  instead  of  Duport’s.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple,  methodical,  and  precise  than  this  projet . What 
a contrast  does  it  offer,  in  these  respects,  to  the  divers 
other  projets  of  decrees  proposed  in  the  Constituent ! 
The  formation  of  the  jury  of  accusation  (correspond- 
ing with  our  grand  jury,)  and  the  functions  assigned 
to  it,  are  disposed  of  in  nine  articles,  no  one  of  which 
exceeds  four  lines ! The  formation,  &c.,  of  the  jury 
of  judgment  or  petty  jury,  is  disposed  of  in  five 
articles  briefer  still  than  the  former.  All  that  apper- 
tains to  the  formation,  functions,  &c.,  of  criminal  tri- 
bunals, is  comprised  in  ten  articles  almost  equally 
concise.  Five  short  articles  more  are  appended  des- 
cribing the  mode  of  proceeding  before  the  jury,  and 
three  concerning  the  arrestation  of  criminals  and  the 
power  to  be  given  to  the  police.  These,  superadded  to 
whatever  was  good  in  the  details  and  forms  of  pro- 
cedure recommended  by  the  committees,  constitute 
the  whole  of  Robespierre’s  projet.  Not  one  useless 
phrase  or  word  in  it!  yet  nothing  omitted  to  secure 
the  ends  of  justice,  including  perfect  protection  to  the 
citizen.  It  is  superfluous  to  say,  that  from  first  to 
last  it  is  purely  democratic.  All, — equally  eligible  to 
serve  as  jurors — every  officer,  from  the  judge  down  to 
the  policeman,  elected  by  the  people — jurors  paid  by 
the  public,  (that  poor  as  well  as  rich  might  be  able  to 
serve) — both  juries  to  be  unanimous — the  tribunals 
perfectly  exempt  from  ministerial  or  legislative  inter- 
ference— the  public  accuser  or  attorney-general  to 
act  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  to  be  in  every 
respect  the  people’s  servant — in  short,  every  suitable 
provision  and  precaution  to  guarantee  a full,  free,  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise?  The  projet , to  use  his  own  words,  is 
based  “ upon  the  eternal  truths  of  public  morality 
The  Assembly,  however,  who  cared  as  little  for 
public  morals  as  they  did  about  the  liberties  and  for- 
tunes of  the  people  rejected  Robespierre’s  projet , and 
every  other  projet  in  favour  of  extending  trial  by  jury 
to  civil  processes.  Robespierre  asked  them  to  decree 

* A part  of  this  projet  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  (see  letter  D.) 
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even  the  'principle  ; (so  as  to  leave  a door  open  for  the 
future  adoption  of  the  institution  by  the  legislature :) 
they  refused  that  too.  The  aristocracy  and  the  law- 
yers had  too  deep  an  interest  in  things  as  they  were> 
to  tolerate  what  they  called  “ sudden  and  violent 
changes.”  Robespierre  and  his  friends  were  therefore 
once  more  in  a minority. 

The  two  next  occasions  upon  which  we  find  Robes- 
pierre before  the  public,  present  him  opposing  a priest 
named  Dom  Gerle,  (who  had  moved  in  the  Assembly 
that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  declared  the 
dominant  religion  of  the  state ;)  and  engaged  in  a fierce 
warfare  with  his  old  friend  M.  de  Beaumetz,  who 
seemed  bent  on  destroying  him.  We  shall  notice  both 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Motives  and  Aim  of  Dom  Gerle’s  Motion — is  supported  by  the 
Right  side:  opposed  by  the  Left — Violent  Proceedings 
within  and  without  the  Assembly — Result  of  the  Motion — 
Robespierre’s  Rupture  with  M.  de  Beaumetz — Calumnious 
Charges  against  Robespierre — the  latter  publishes  a Letter 
in  Self-defence  — his  Speech  in  behalf  of  the  Artesian 
People,  and  Motion  for  Universal  Suffrage — his  masterly 
Refutation  of  Beaumetz,  and  triumphant  Vindication  of  his 
own  parliamentaiy  Conduct,  &c. — Seven  of  his  Co-deputies 
for  Artois  testify  in  his  Favour — Author’s  Reflections  on 
Robespierre’s  Letter,  &c.  &c. 

The  motion  of  Dom  Gerle  produced  one  of  the  most 
stormy  debates  ever  witnessed  in  the  Constituent. 
Dom  Gerle  was  a Carthusian  friar,  zealous  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  his  creed,  but  no  less  zealous  to 
promote  the  interests  of  justice  and  liberty  so  far  as 
lie  understood  them.  He  wished  Catholicism  to  be 
the  dominant  religion,  not  from  corrupt  or  worldly 
motives,  but  because  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  he  believed  it  to  be  the  only  true  apostolic 
religion.  Accordingly,  while  the  nobility  and  the  bulk 
of  his  clerical  brethren  sought  to  maintain  Catholic 
ascendancy  for  the  sake  of  the  temporalities  attached 
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to  it,  Dom  Gerle  wished  to  curtail  the  temporalities 
as  the  best  means  of  maintaining  Catholic  ascendancy. 
Being  a member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  always 
sitting  and  voting  with  the  left  or  liberal  side  of  the 
Assembly,  his  motion  was  a thunder-clap  to  his  politi- 
cal friends,  but  a perfect  God-send  to  their  opponents, 
(of  the  right  or  aristocratie  side,)  who  afraid  to  hazard 
such  a proposition  themselves,  were  delighted  beyond 
measure  at  seeing  it  emanate  from  what  they  called 
the  “revolutionary  side  of  the  house.”  A motion 
which  declared  that  “the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Roman  religion  was  the  dominant  religion  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  its  worship  should  be  the  only  one 
authorized  by  the  state,”  was  necessarily  pregnant  with 
intolerant  consequences.  It  was  also  essentially  coun- 
ter-revolutionary, in  as  much  as  it  was  incompatible 
with  religious  liberty.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  have 
generated  a civil  war,  which  would  destroy  the  new 
Constitution,  and  with  it,  the  revolution  itself.  For 
these  reasons,  the  aristocracy  and  high-paid  clergy 
received  it  with  tumultuous  applause ; and  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  the  moment,  it  was  all  but  adopted 
by  acclamation.  The  leaders  of  the  liberal  party,  how- 
ever, bethought  themselves  of  the  subject,  returned  to 
the  charge  the  following  day,  and  presented  divers  pro- 
jets  which,  under  forms  more  or  less  artfully  disguised, 
tended  in  substance  to  the  rejection  of  Dom  Gerle’s 
motion.  Ashamed  of  his  mistake,  the  worthy  Carthu- 
sian wished  to  withdraw  his  proposition,  but  Cazales 
and  others  insisted  upon  putting  it  to  the  vote.  At 
length,  after  a stormy  debate,  an  amendment  proposed 
by  Larochefoucauld,  obtained  the  priority.  This 
amendment  w*as  to  the  effect,  that  the  Assembly  enter- 
tained too  profound  a respect  for  the  majesty  of  reli- 
gion to  deem  itself  competent  to  deliberate  on  the 
proposed  motion,  but  that  its  attachment  to  the  Catho- 
lic, Apostolic,  and  Roman  worship,  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  had  placed  the  maintenance 
of  that  worship  in  the  first  class  of  public  expenses. 
The  Assembly  would  therefore  resume  the  order  of 
the  day,  &c.  This  preamble,  with  all  its  respectful 
homage  to  the  Catholic  religion,  did  not  satisfy  the 
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right  side.  The  clamours  recommenced,  the  agitation 
grew  more  violent,  the  extreme  right  seemed  actually 
frantic  with  rage,  when  Mirabeau  darted  to  the  tribune 
and  ejaculated  one  of  his  abrupt  harangues,  which  con- 
cluded with  these  memorable  words — “ Since  members 
permit  themselves  to  cite  history  upon  the  subject 
before  us,  I too  shall  quote  history,  but  I shall  trouble 
you  with  only  one  citation.  Remember,  then,  gentle- 
men, that  from  this  spot,  from  this  tribune  wherein 
I am  now  speaking,  I behold  the  window  of  the  palace 
in  which  a faction,  uniting  temporal  interests  with  the 
more  sacred  interests  of  religion,  extorted  from  the 
hand  of  a feeble  French  monarch  the  fatal  arquebuss 
which  gave  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  Saint-Barthe- 
lemy.”  At  these  words,  Robespierre  demanded  with 
eagerness  to  be  heard.  He  was  indignant  at  seeing 
the  liberty  of  worship  compromised  by  the  Assembly, 
as  he  had  already  seen  the  liberty  of  persons  and  that 
of  the  press  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  same  parties. 
The  language  of  Mirabeau  was  encouraging,  but  he 
felt  that  something  more  than  rhetorical  flourishes  was 
needed  on  sych  an  occasion.  Hardly,  however,  had 
he  uttered  his  first  sentence  when  his  voice  was  drowned 
in  vociferations,  and  the  confusion  became  so  great 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed.  The 
discussion  was  abruptly  closed,  and  the  amendment  of 
Larochefoucauld  decreed. 

Thus  ended  this  extraordinary  affair,  which  occupied 
the  Assembly  two  whole  days,  (12th  and  13th  of 
April,)  and  which  excited  as  great  a ferment  without 
the  Assembly  as  within.  So  great  was  the  excitement 
in  Paris,  that  the  members  of  the  right  side  found  it 
necessary  to  carry  loaded  pistols  about  them,  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  hissed 
and  threatened  them  with  the  lamp-rope  every  time 
they  entered  or  quitted  the  Assembly.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Robespierre  was  not  allowed  to  deliver 
his  sentiments  on  this  occasion.  From  him  we  should 
have  had  something  worth  preserving  in  history. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  men  of  the  revolution,  he  is  almost 
the  only  one  whose  legislative  labours  are  valuable  to 
the  present  age.  We  shall  see  him,  by  and  by,  making 
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posterity  some  amends  for  his  constrained  silence  on 
the  13th  of  April.  We  shall  see  him  reverting  to  the 
church  question,  and  proposing  that  the  clerical  body, 
like  every  other  class  of  public  functionaries,  should 
be  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  and  by  the  people 
only;  that  is  to  say,  that  every  congregation  should 
have  the  choice  of  its  own  pastor,  every  diocese  the 
choice  of  its  bishop,  and  so  forth,  throughout  the  whole 
hierachical  administration.  For  the  present,  let  it 
suffice  to  observe  that  Dom  Gerle,  the  unconscious 
author  of  all  the  turmoil  of  the  12th  and  13th,  was 
Robespierre’s  political  disciple  and  admirer.  It  is 
therefore  more  than  probable  that,  in  consenting  to 
withdraw  his  ill-judged  motion,  he  only  acted  under 
the  advice  of  his  illustrious  friend,  whom  had  he,  in 
the  first  instance,  consulted,  it  is  certain  he  would  not 
have  made  the  motion  at  all.  This  is  the  more  pro- 
bable too,  seeing  that  the  motion  was  not  a premedi- 
tated one,  but  incidental  to  a discussion  on  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  church.  The  Abbe  Maury  and  the 
high-church  party,  had  just  denounced  all  interference 
with  ecclesiastical  property,  on  the  ground  that  such 
interference  would  be  fatal  to  the  national  religion. 
Dom  Gerle,  unable  or  unwilling  to  see  any  necessary 
connection  between  clerical  luxury  and  the  supremacy 
of  his  church,  or  rather  believing  that  the  latter  was 
endangered,  not  benefited,  by  the  former,  made  his 
motion  with  the  view  of  separating  the  two  questions. 
If  the  Assembly  should  vote  his  proposition,  there 
was  no  longer  an  excuse  for  defending  the  temporalities 
under  pretence  of  defending  the  national  religion. 
The  latter  would  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  therefore  need  no  tithes  or  church  lands 
to  support  it.  Such,  no  doubt,  were  the  convictions 
which  inspired  Dom  Gerle’s  motion.  It  was  a sad, 
well-intended  blunder. 

On  the  18th  of  April  commenced  Robespierre’s  par- 
liamentary disputes  with  M.  de  Beaumetz.  The  occa- 
sion was  this. — Target,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee 
of  Constitution,  made  a report  concerning  the  election 
of  the  municipality  of  Saint- Jean-de-Luz.  This  city 
was  similarly  conditioned  as  Artois  in  respect  of  its 
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electoral  privileges ; that  is  to  say,  it  paid  few  direct 
taxes,  the  major  part  of  its  contributions  having  been  con- 
verted into  indirect  imposts ; which  had  the  effect  of 
disfranchising  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  Robespierre 
presented  himself  to  the  Assembly  to  support  the  claims 
of  a vast  population,  who  complained  of  having  been 
excluded  from  the  primary  assemblies  by  this  atro- 
cious manoeuvre.  He  observed  that  the  reporter  (of 
the  Committee)  was  wrong  in  pretending  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitutional  Decrees,  the  petitioners’  claim 
was  inadmissible.  The  reporter  pretended  that  before 
the  claim  could  be  admitted,  the  inhabitants  must  be 
in  the  condition  of  paying  no  direct  contributions  at 
all.  This,  Robespierre  contended,  was  absurd,  seeing 
that  no  part  of  France  was  without  direct  taxes  of 
some  sort.  He  cited  the  example  of  Artois,  where 
almost  every  one  was  subject  to  some  kind  of  direct 
contribution,  yet  the  immense  majority  were  disfran- 
chised in  consequence  of  not  paying  the  exact  amount 
required  by  the  decrees.  “ But  how,”  added  he,  “ can 
they  pay  the  exact  amount  in  direct  taxes,  when  they 
are  constantly  liable  to  have  the  direct  changed  into 
indirect  ? And  why  should  they  lose  their  right 
through  a mere  change  in  the  form  or  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  tax,  especially  as  they  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  such  change,  and  find  their  burdens  rather 
aggravated  than  diminished  by  it?”  This  reasoning 
was  too  clear  to  be  palatable  to  M.  de  Beaumetz,  who 
was  the  organ  of  the  aristocratic  interests  of  Artois, 
as  Robespierre  was  of  the  democratic.  M.  de  Beau- 
metz therefore  found  it  necessary  to  reply;  but  his 
reply  was  a hypocritical  evasion  of  the  real  question. 
Pretending  that  Robespierre  had  argued  as  though 
Artois  did  not  pay  its  fair  quota  of  direct  contribution 
to  the  revenue,  the  knave  proceeded  to  ■prove  that  it 
paid  its  full  proportionate  part,  and  that  therefore  its 
burdens  ought  not  to  be  augmented  (as  if  Robespierre 
wished  to  augment  them!)  by  the  imposition  of  any 
fresh  taxes ! Thus,  while  the  villain  was  labouring  to 
rob  the  population  of  their  rights,  he  affected  all  the 
while  to  be  defending  their  pockets ! And  against 
whom  ? — Against  the  only  real  friend  they  had  in  the 
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Assembly.  For  what  was  the  fact? — The  fact  was, 
that  Robespierre’s  argument  went  simply  to  show  that 
while  the  province  of  Artois  paid  more  to  the  revenue 
in  indirect  taxes  than  most  of  the  other  provinces 
paid  in  direct , it  was  monstrous  to  deprive  them  of 
their  rights  under  pretence  that  they  did  not  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  Constitutional  Decrees.  But  let  us 
transcribe  the  speech  which  Robespierre  had  delivered 
on  the  25th  of  January  against  the  Constitutional  De- 
crees themselves.  That  speech  will  best  explain  the 
true  motives  of  his  conduct  in  respect  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Saint-Jean-de-Luz. 

“ROBESPIERRE,  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  ARTESIAN  PEOPLE; 

“ His  Motion  for  Universal  Suffrage , Sfc.  tifc. 

“ M.  de  Robespierre. — We  come  to  submit  to  your 
deliberation  an  object  of  vast  interest  to  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom.  It  concerns  liberty  in  general. 
It  is  of  such  a nature,  that  you  would  have  a right  to 
accuse  us  of  betraying  our  constituents,  if  we  did  not 
sustain  with  energy  the  cause  entrusted  to  us.  Amongst 
the  decrees  which  fix  the  quota  of  taxes  necessary 
to  qualify  for  exercising  the  rights  of  active  citizen , 
and  for  electing  and  being  eligible,  there  are  some 
which  have  excited  great  alarm,  and  need  explanation. 

“ Direct  contributions,  personal  and  real,  are  esta- 
blished throughout  a great  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
Artois  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  few  direct 
taxes  are  paid.  The  corvee,  or  statute-labour  tax, 
does  not  exist  there.  The  taille  and  capitation  (land 
and  poll  taxes,)  are  also  discontinued,  having  been 
converted  into  indirect  taxes.  It  is  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  contributions  of  stock-proprietors:  the 
centiemes , or  hundredths,  established  two  centuries 
ago,  were  far  from  yielding  a revenue  proportionate  to 
the  value  of  the  stocks;  they  have,  therefore,  been 
abolished  by  the  States  of  Artois.  Thus  your  decrees 
would  leave  but  a handful  of  active  citizens  to  this 
province ; thus  you  would,  as  it  were,  politically  dis- 
inherit a vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  France. 

“ Again,  if  you  will  consider  that  nearly  the  whole 
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territory  of  the  Belgic  provinces  is  possessed  by  ec- 
clesiastics, nobles,  and  a few  opulent  merchants ; that  in 
a township  containing  one  thousand  souls  there  are 
hardly  four  active  citizens ; * * (M.  de  Montlau- 
sier  interrupts , and  demands  proof  of  these  asser- 
tions ;)  I have  the  honour  to  observe  that  the  cause 
I defend  is  of  such  vital  consequence  to  the  interests 
of  the  people,  that  I have  a right  to  your  undivided 
attention.  * * * * 

“ In  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  political  equality 
is  destroyed.  Pronounce  upon  this  important  claim: 
it  is  the  claim  of  an  oppressed  but  blameless  people. 
We  submit  it  to  your  justice,  to  the  reason  which  has 
dictated  to  you  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
Cast  your  eyes  upon  that  unhappy  but  interesting  class, 
who  are  contemptuously  designated  by  a name  that 
ought  to  be  sacred — the  name  of  people . * * * * 

Do  you  wish  that  a citizen  should  be  a rare  being 
amongst  you,  and  that,  for  no  other  reasons  than  that 
the  property  of  the  country  has  got  into  the  hands  of 
monks,  beneficed  clergymen,  and  a few  traffickers,  and 
because  direct  taxes  are  not  in  use  in  our  provinces  ? 
Do  you  wish  us  to  take  back  to  those  who  have  con- 
fided their  rights  to  us,  less  rights  than  they  had 
before  enjoyed?  What  reply  are  we  to  make  when 
they  shall  say  to  us,  ‘ You  talk  of  liberty  and  constitu- 
tion, but  there  is  no  liberty  or  constitution  for  us ! 
Liberty,  you  say,  consists  in  the  general  will,  and 
shall  not  our  voice  be  counted  in  the  general  muster 
of  the  voices  of  the  nation  ? Liberty  consists  in  the 
free  nomination  of  the  magistrates  whom  we  are  to 
obey,  and  we  no  longer  choose  our  magistrates!  For- 
merly we  used  to  name  them ; we  had  access  even  to 
public  functions.  These  privileges  are  now  lost  to  us. 
We  shall  never  again  enjoy  them  under  the  present 
constitution,  so  long  as  the  ancient  mode  of  taxation 
shall  subsist.  * * * * When  France  was  a slave, 
we  were  distinguished  by  some  vestiges  of  liberty ; in 
France  become  free,  we  shall  be  distinguished  by 
absolute  slavery !’  Now,  if  we  can  propose  to  you  a 
measure  which,  far  from  compromising  your  decrees 
and  your  principles,  does  actually  cement  and  consecrate 
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them ; if  the  remedy  we  are  about  to  offer  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  fortify  your  decrees,  and  to  en- 
sure to  you  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  nation,  what 
objection  can  you  possibly  make  to  it?”  * * * * 

In  conclusion,  Robespierre  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
following  projet — 

“ The  National  Assembly,  considering  that  the  public 
contributions  at  present  established  in  divers  parts  of 
the  kingdom  are  neither  sufficiently  uniform,  nor  com- 
bined with  sufficient  wisdom,  to  permit  a just  and 
universal  application  of  the  decrees  relative  to  the  con- 
ditions of  eligibility — wishing  to  maintain  political 
equality  between  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  declares 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  concerning  the  nature 
and  quota  of  the  contributions  necessary  to  qualify  for 
being  an  active  citizen,  elector,  and  eligible,  to  be  de- 
ferred until  the  epoch  when  a new  mode  of  taxation 
shall  be  established;  that, until  that  epoch,  all  French- 
men— that  is  to  say,  all  domiciled  citizens  born  French 
or  naturalized  French — shall  be  admissible  to  all  public 
employments,  without  any  other  distinction  than 
that  of  virtue  and  talents .” 

One  would  suppose  that  however  hostile  the  Assembly 
might  be  to  the  object  of  this  resolution,  they  would, 
at  least,  treat  the  humane  proposer  of 'it  with  decent 
respect.  It  was  not  so.  Plardly  had  Robespierre 
concluded,  (he  had  been  frequently  interrupted,)  when 
the  most  furious  agitation  was  manifested  in  every  part 
of  the  house.  “The  previous  question!”  “the  pre- 
vious question !”  was  vociferated  on  all  sides.  Even 
the  more  moderate  reformers , that  is  to  say,  the  less 
audacious  robbers,  were  not  suffered  to  utter  two  con- 
secutive sentences  in  relation  to  the  subject.  In  vain 
did  M.  de  Lameth  exert  himself  to  vindicate  Robes- 
pierre. The  Assembly  would  hear  no  vindication. 
M.  de  Lameth  was  one  of  the  sixteen  deputies  who 
represented  the  States  of  Artois.  In  that  character  he 
had  a sacred  right  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  his  con- 
stituents, if  not  in  defence  of  Robespierre.  The 
Assembly  would  hear  him  in  neither  character.  He 
had  barely  time  to  say — “ I recognize  in  the  motion 
of  M.  de  Robespierre,  the  courage  and  zeal  which 
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have  always  characterized  him,  and  with  which  he 
has  always  defended  the  least  happy  classes  of  society ; 
this  question  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of 
all  those  upon  which  the  Assembly  has  hitherto  had, 
or  will  hereafter  have,  to  deliberate  on”* — when  the 
interruptions  became  so  violent  that  the  president  pro- 
posed to  break  up  the  sitting,  and  the  whole  of  the 
aristocratic  side  actually  quitted  their  seats  for  that 
purpose.  The  debate,  however,  was  resumed,  but  the 
result  was — the  referring  of  Robespierre’s  projet  to  the 
Committee  of  Constitution,  which  was  the  usual  way 
of  burking  all  disagreeable  motions  touching  the  fran- 
chises of  the  citizens. 

This  discussion  had  taken  place,  as  I observed,  on  the 
25th  of  January.  M.  de  Beaumetz  witnessed  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  therefore  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
part  Kobespierre  had  acted  on  the  occasion.  Never- 
theless we  find  him  on  the  18th  of  April,  (the  epoch 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,)  affecting  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  of  Artois  from  the  imposition  of  fresh 
direct  taxes,  as  though  Robespierre’s  remonstrances 
in  behalf  of  the  disfranchised  citizens  of  Saint- Jean-de- 
Luz,  should  necessarily  have  that  tendency.  Robes- 
pierre, indignant  at  his  baseness,  told  him  frankly 
what  he  thought  of  his  conduct,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  sitting  of  the  18th.  He  told  him  that 
he  (Beaumetz,)  “ had  betrayed  the  interests  of  his 
country .”  Beaumetz  enraged,  and  resolved  to  avenge 
this  as  well  as  all  the  former  humiliations  he  had 
undergone  through  Robespierre’s  exposures  of  his 
corrupt  administration  in  Artois,  set  every  engine  at 
work  to  destroy  his  rival’s  credit  and  character  in  his 
native  province.  He  caused  circulars  to  be  sent  to 
the  electors  of  Artois,  which  contained  accusations 
against  Robespierre  of  the  most  malignant  and  calum- 
nious import.  Hawkers  were  employed  to  carry  about 

* “ Je  reconnais,  dans  la  motion  de  M.  de  Robespierre,  le 
courage  et  le  zele  que  l’ont  toujours  caracterize,  et  avec  les- 
quels  il  a toujours  defendu  les  interets  des  classes  les  moins 
heureuses ; cette  question  est,  sans  doute,  la  plus  importante  de 
toutes  celles  sur  lesquelles  1’ Assemblee  a pu  et  pourra  deliberer.” 
— Histoire  Parlementaire,  8fC,  vol.  4,  p.  259. 
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these  circulars,  and  soon  after,  an  anonymous  libel 
appeared,  which  traduced  Robespierre’s  person  and 
public  conduct  in  the  grossest  terms.  The  latter  had  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  libel  to  M.  de  Beaumetz. 
Determined  that  the  knave  should  not  go  unpunished, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  anxious  to  enlighten  his  con- 
stituents respecting  what  was  passing  in  the  Assembly, 
Robespierre  set  to  work  and  wrote  a pamphlet  con- 
taining a faithful  exposition  of  what  had  occurred 
between  himself  and  M.  Beaumetz,  as  also,  a review  of 
the  acts  and  policy  of  each,  since  the  opening  of  the 
States-General.  The  pamphlet  was  published  in  the 
form  of  a letter  to  M.  de  Beaumetz,  but  was  practi- 
cally intended  to  operate  as  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Artois  generally.  I shall  offer  no  apology  for  the 
extracts  I am  about  to  make  from  it.  It  is  only  from 
documents  of  this  description  that  the  real  history  of 
the  French  Revolution  will  ever  be  known.  What- 
ever Robespierre  has  put  his  name  to  is  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  unadulterated  truth.  Besides,  every 
thing  must  be  interesting  which  appertains  to  a man 
whom  even  the  present  age  is  beginning  to  recognize 
as  the  purest  and  most  enlightened  philanthropic 
reformer  that  ever  existed  in  the  world. 


Robespierre" s Vindication  of  liis  own  Conduct  in  the 
National  Assembly , as  also  of  his  general  Politics 
and  Principles ; in  Reply  to  the  calumnious  Libels 
of  M.  de  Beaumetz , Sfc. 

TO  M.  DE  BEAUMETZ,  ONE  OF  THE  SIXTEEN  DEPUTIES  FOE 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  ARTOIS. 

“ There  are  circumstances,  Sir,  in  which  the  defenders 
of  the  people  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
to  their  country  even  their  invincible  repugnance  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  absurdity  of  the  basest 
calumnies,  and  in  these  circumstances  I am  placed  by 
you.  The  grossest  imposture,  Sir,  when  vented  in 
your  name,  when  you  avow  yourself  its  author,  be- 
comes, in  some  measure,  worthy  of  being  confounded, 
and  it  is  a homage  which  I shall  do  myself  a pleasure 
m rendering  to  you.  I have  said  enough  to  give  you 
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a presentiment  of  the  subject  of  my  letter,  and  I dare 
believe  that  you  already  repent  the  extreme  indiscre- 
tion which  has  dictated  to  you  the  one  you  have  just 
circulated  in  the  province  of  which  we  are  both  repre- 
sentatives; you  will  also  readily  perceive,  that  the 
indignation  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  dictate  the  style 
of  this  letter  has  given  place,  in  my  mind,  to  a senti- 
ment of  a different  nature,  and  you  will  find  the  im- 
press of  it  in  all  that  I shall  have  the  honour  of  saying 
to  you. 

“Judge of  it  yourself;  was  anger  the  predominant 
feeling  which  the  strange  proceedings  I am  about  to 
remind  you  of  could  excite  in  me?  Everything  seemed 
to  go  on  agreeably  to  your  wishes ; you  had  adopted 
the  most  prudent  measures  for  calumniating  me  with- 
out compromising  yourself.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  letters  you  were  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  to  your  friends  and  correspondents,  com- 
mented on  by  the  too-numerous  partisans  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, supported  by  the  infamous  libels  which  the 
latter  (the  aristocracy,)  were  every  day  spreading  against 
me,  against  my  colleagues  in  general,  and  even  against 
the  national  representation  itself,  served  admirably  the 
wicked  ends  of  the  enemies  whom  my  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  the  people  had  excited  against  me.  Neverthe- 
less, a certain  degree  of  art  and  discretion  covered 
those  manoeuvres ; I was  not  ignorant  of  them,  and 
might  perhaps  have  easily  unmasked  and  crushed  them. 
But  I cared  not  to  trouble  myself  about  them ; I left 
to  time  and  to  truth  the  work  of  destroying  impres- 
sions which  the  rapid  progress  of  public  opinion  in 
France  has  already  effaced.  So  careless  was  I on  the 
subject,  that  in  my  letters  to  my  most  intimate  frends, 
I have  not  said  a word  either  of  you  or  of  your  pro- 
ceedings. But  lo!  a sudden  movement  of  spite  on 
your  own  part  impels  you  to  derange  those  happy 
circumstances.  After  a pretty  smart  explanation  which 
we  had  together  on  an  interesting  topic,  you  quit  me 
in  a rage ; you  write  to  Monsieur,  your  father,  a furious 
hut  unaccountable,  diatribe  against  me;  you  recom- 
mend him  to  get  it  circulated,  and  behold ! copies  are 
taken  of  it,  it  is  hawked  about  in  the  clubs  and  socie- 
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ties ; Messieurs  of  the  Council  of  Artois  are  regaled  by 
it  before  their  audience-hour;  the  bar  is  entertained 
with  it;  a magistrate  (amongst  other  parties,}  takes 
charge  of  spreading  it,  and  reading  it  to  all  who  will 
hear.f  * * * * What,  then,  is  this  famous  paper, 

to  which  every  bad  citizen  in  my  native  province 
attaches  a value  so  high  that  it  would  seem  they 
anticipate  from  it  nothing  short  of  my  destruction  ? 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  grossly  insulting  epithets  which 
embellish  it,  it  purports,  in  substance,  that  1 have 
betrayed  the  interests  of  my  constituents ; that  I 
complained  they  did  not  pay  taxes  enough,  that  M.  de 
Beaumetz  defended  them  with  brilliant  success,  that 
he  publicly  humbled  me,  and  covered  me  with  con- 
fusion. Behold  what  you  expressly  recommend  to  be 
published  on  the  house-tops,  insisting,  above  all,  that 
care  be  taken  to  have  the  minds  of  the  people  prepos- 
sessed against  everything  I might  allege  in  my  own 
justification.  Nevertheless,  as  the  letter  was  not 
couched  in  language  sufficiently  reasonable  and  de- 
cent to  sustain  the  impression,  and  as  moreover  that 
course  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  ordinary 
prudence  of  its  author,  there  has  been  distributed,  by 
way  of  substitute  for  your  diatribe,  an  anonymous 
libel,  dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  directed  towards 
the  same  end,  entitled  Address  of  an  Artesian  to 
his  Fellow  Countrymen .”  In  that  address  we  may 
read  in  suitable  terms,  that  M.  de  Robespierre  has 
twice  announced  publicly  in  the  National  Assembly , 
that  Artois  supported  scarcely  any  direct  taxes  at 
all , that  this  assertion  was  instantly  grappled  with , 
and  refuted , by  M.  de  BeaumetzC  The  libel  then 
proceeds  to  say,  “ Could  M.  de  Robespierre  fatter 
himself  that  so  singular  a mis-statement  would  remain 
unrefuted  in  an  Assembly  in  which  the  province  of 
Artois  has  sixteen  representatives , of  whom  fifteen 
are  perfectly  alive  to  the  danger  of  letting  it  go 
abroad  that  Artois  does  not  bear  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  public  burdens , at  a moment  when  the 
repartition  of  those  burdens  amongst  the  departments 

t The  Advocate-General  in  the  Council  of  Artois. 
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is  about  to  be  the  subject  of  a discussion  which  must 
excite  universal  attention  and,  after  a few  more 
dashes  of  mock-patriotism  in  the  same  strain,  it  affects 
to  calculate  the  importance  of  the  impositions  laid  on 
Artois,  as  if  the  question  to  be  decided  between  us 
was  whether  the  province  was  to  be  protected  from  a 
surcharge  which  I (Robespierre,)  had  endeavoured  to 
saddle  it  with  !* 

“ I recognize,  Sir,  I confess  it,  in  this  manner  of 
presenting  the  calumny,  a little  of  that  profound 
sagacity  which  I have  always  given  you  credit  for; 
but,  in  general,  I cannot  discover,  in  the  invention  or 
in  the  conducting  of  the  plot,  the  judgment  and  fore- 
sight of  even  an  ordinary  trickster. 

“ If  Arras  were  situate  at  one  extremity  of  the 
world  and  Paris  at  another ; if  fame  published  every- 
where, except  in  Artois,  the  events  appertaining  to 
our  glorious  revolution ; if  the  character,  if  tile  dis- 
courses, if  the  public  actions  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  could  be  viewed  in  our  country 
under  aspects  the  reverse  of  what  they  present  to  the 
rest  of  France,  I could  conceive  how  you  might  have 

* “ This  libel,”  says  Robespierre,  in  a note,  “ has  been  pro- 
fusely circulated  in  the  rural  districts.  At  Beaumetz,  where  is 
held  the  district  Assembly  for  naming  the  electors,  the  curate 
of  the  village  of  Basseux,  (a  man  whom  I will  characterize 
only  by  this  trait,')  took  care  to  distribute  it,  and  indulged  in 
the  most  outrageous  declamations  against  me.  This  man,  and 
a canon  of  Arras,  who  was  president  of  the  Assembly,  (though 
ineligible  according  to  the  decrees,  since  he  could  be  domiciled 
only  where  his  benefice  is  situate,)  were  named  electors  of  that 
district.  A citizen  of  the  same  district  had  been  chosen  by  the 
public  confidence,  but  the  canon-president  declared  him  ineligi- 
ble, and  the  curate  of  Basseux  got  himself  nominated  in  his 
stead ! All  the  good  citizens  are  groaning  under  the  oppressions 
of  the  aristocracy,  whose  criminal  manoeuvres  have,  in  a hundred 
places,  ejected  the  people  from  the  assemblies,  reduced  to  a 
handful  of  individuals  the  number  of  active  citizens,  left  that 
quality  to  hardly  a few  hundred  persons,  of  whom  a great 
number  are  notorious  for  their  anti-patriotic  sentiments.  They 
groan  in  anguish  at  the  alarming  choices  which,  in  one  division 
of  Artois  in  particular,  have  been  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  this  traitorous  aggression  on  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
interests  of  the  people.”  Here  are  some  of  the  effects  of  pro- 
perty or  tax-qualifications. 
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hoped  to  give  me,  in  the  eyes  of  my  compatriots,  the 
reputation  of  an  enemy  of  the  people  and  of  my  coun- 
try— how  you  might  have  persuaded  them  that  I had 
said  and  done  everything  the  precise  opposite  of  what 
I really  did  say  and  do,  in  the  most  solemn  assembly 
in  the  world.  But  when  the  simplest,  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  facts  overthrows  the  whole  fantastic 
edifice  you  have  so  elaborately  constructed,  how  could 
you  have  hoped  to  escape  detection  and  disgrace?  or 
how  can  I now  harbour  other  feelings  towards  you 
than  those  of  commiseration, — the  commiseration  due  to 
a fellow-creature  who  has  furnished  such  humiliating 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  human  understanding? 

“ Now  attend,  my  fellow-citizens ! and  learn  in  what 
manner  I have  betrayed  your  interests.  Yes,  twice  I 
have  spoken,  in  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  imposi- 
tions or  taxes  of  the  province  of  Artois ! Was  it  with 
a view  to  oppress  you,  or  to  serve  you?  You  are 
going  to  see.  On  the  first  occasion  it  was  to  demand 
the  reformation  of  the  decrees  which  attach  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  property  and  taxation ; more  particu- 
larly of  that  decree  which  is,  long  since,  famous  under 
the  name  of  Decree  of  the  Marc  of  Silver.  Such 
was  the  object  and  substance  of  the  discourse  which 
I delivered  on  that  occasion.  True,  I availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  electoral  rights  gene- 
rally. After  describing  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
our  own  province,  I asserted  that  the  law  which  con- 
ferred the  quality  of  active  citizen  exclusively  on  those 
who  paid  a specified  quota  of  direct  taxes,  despoiled 
the  greater  part  of  the  nation  of  the  sacred  and  im- 
prescriptible rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen;  that 
this  injustice  would  press  with  peculiar  hardship  on 
provinces  where,  as  in  Artois,  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  public  contributions  consisted  of  indirect  im- 
posts, which  are  not  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  qualification.  I observed  that  the  poll-tax,  which 
is  a direct  impost,  had  been,  with  us,  converted  into 
an  indirect  one — that  is  to  say,  into  duties  on  drink 
and  other  articles  of  consumption;  that  Artois  dis- 
charged, in  the  same  way,  a portion  of  the  direct  terri- 
torial imposts  established  in  the  rest  of  France ; which 
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is  perfectly  true,  seeing  that  the  States  of  Artois,  who 
have  charge  of  the  levying  of  our  contributions,  have 
converted  into  excise  duties,  or  indirect  taxes  on  con- 
sumption, a considerable  part  of  the  sums  demanded 
by  the  government  under  the  names  of  twentieths  and 
hundredths  * In  virtue  of  this  provision,  added  I, 
the  number  of  active  citizens  will  be  much  less  in 
Artois  than  in  the  other  parts  of  France;  all  who  do 
not  possess  lands  enough  to  pay  the  required  quantity 
of  direct  contributions,  will  be  disfranchised.  It  is 
not  merely  the  most  numerous  and  interesting  class  of 
society  that  will  suffer — the  class  whom  blasphemous 
pride  has  dared  to  proscribe  under  the  name  of  popu- 
lace— but  all  the  citizens  whose  fortune  consists  of 
moveable  or  personal  property,  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry. Nay,  a considerable  number  of  merchants 
and  farmers  in  easy  circumstances  will  be  stripped  of 
the  right  to  name  their  representatives,  both  in  the 
municipalities  and  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  will 
be,  themselves,  excluded  from  all  honourable  employ- 
ments which  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens 
may  henceforward  assign  to  them  ; and  this,  notwith- 
standing that  they  support  indirect  contributions  much 
greater  in  amount  than  what  would  satisfy  the  law, 
if  paid  in  direct  taxes.  I drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  every  authority,  every  power  of  deciding  the 
destiny  of  the  people,  would  be  thus  abandoned  to  rich 
territorial  proprietors,  to  bishops,  to  abbots,  to  the 
ci-devant  lords  and  aristocrats  who  had  got  bold  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  territory.  I demanded,  in  con- 
sequence, that  the  inhabitants  of  Artois  should  be 
emancipated  from  an  unjust  law,  which  would  doom 
them  to  the  opprobrium  of  political  servitude.  I did 
more : I demanded  for  all  Frenchmen , without  dis- 
tinction or  exception , the  plenitude  of  the  rights  of 

* My  readers  will  see  from  this  the  truth  of  my  observations, 
in  Chapter  'VIII.,  on  property  and  tax-qualifications.  They 
will  see  that  by  simply  changing  direct  taxes  into  excise  duties, 
(not  to  speak  of  abolishing  them,)  the  local  States,  as  well  as 
the  general  government,  reserved  to  themselves  (under  the 
Constitution  of  1791,)  the  power  of  disinheriting  the  nation  of 
its  rights  whenever  they  liked.  Have  I given  too  harsh  a cha- 
racter of  the  States-General  ? — Bronlerre. 
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citizenship;  and  I proposed  a projet  of  decree,  of 
which  here  is  the  substance — 

“ ‘ The  National  Assembly,  having  regard  to  the 
diversity  of  contributions  actually  established  in  the 
different  parts  of  France — penetrated,  above  all,  by  a 
religious  respect  for  the  rights  of  man,  which  it  has 
solemnly  acknowledged, 

“ ‘Declares  that  every  Frenchman — that  is  to  say, 
every  man  born  and  domiciled  in  France,  or  naturalized 
— shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  plenitude  of  the  rights 
of  active  citizenship,  and  be  admissible  to  every  em- 
ployment, without  any  other  distinction  than  those  of 
talents  and  virtue.’ 

“You  see,  then,  that  so  far  from  saying  that  the 
taxes  of  Artois  were  disproportionably  light,  or  caus- 
ing it  to  be  inferred  that  they  ought  to  be  augmented, 
I said  what,  in  effect,  was  the  reverse.  And  how 
should  I have  said  otherwise? — I,  who  have  drawn 
down  upon  myself  such  hosts  of  enemies  by  denounc- 
ing, in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Assembly  itself,  the 
guilty  manoeuvres  by  which  your  administrators  had 
carried  taxation  to  an  overwhelming  excess  ? I,  who 
made  so  many  energetic  remonstrances  against  all  the 
dilapidations  and  depredations,  against  all  the  scandal- 
ous gratuities  and  largesses  whereby  their  ruinous  com- 
plaisance was  enriching  placemen  and  corrupt  agents 
with  the  spoils  and  substance  of  the  people  ?* 

“ For  the  rest,  I admit,  Sir,  that  my  motion  was  an 
aggressive  blow  at  despotism,  and  against  the  arist- 
ocracy: you  yourself  are  aware  to  what  a degree  it 
was  odious  to  those  who  base  the  success  of  their 
views  of  ambition  upon  a system  which  would  cashier 
the  people  from  the  public  assemblies,  in  order  to 
compose  them  of  a small  number  of  citizens,  and 

* Note  by  Robespierre. — “ I spoke,  amongst  other  things,  in 
the  writings  alluded  to  here,  of  the  perpetual  gratifications  paid 
every  year  by  the  munificent  States  of  Artois,  to  the  governor, 
to  the  intendant,-  to  the  first  president  of  the  Council  of  Artois, 
as  king’s  commissary — a gratification  doubled  within  the  last, 
few  years  through  the  patronage  of  his  friend  Calonne ; and,  by 
a strange  fatality,  it  is  to  the  first  president  of  the  Council  of 
Artois  I address  this  letter.”  ! 
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deliver  them  over  to  the  influence  of  the  rich  and  of 
aristocrats;  but  you  are  also  aware  with  what  ardour 
it  was  defended  by  the  deputies  who  had  displayed 
most  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  popular  cause,  and  espe- 
cially by  M.  Charles  de  Lameth , one  of  our  co-depu- 
ties, who,  in  my  opinion,  could  not  have  signalized 
by  a nobler  trait  that  generous  patriotism  which  has 
acquired  for  him  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 

“ You  cannot  have  forgotten  that  my  motion  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Constitution  by  a decree 
which  charged  that  committee  to  make  a report  on  the 
subject  of  it  to  the  National  Assembly ; that  post- 
poning the  time  when,  no  doubt,  it  will  propose  a 
decree  on  the  principal  object  of  my  motion,  which  is 
the  restitution  of  the  plenitude  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  every  Frenchman,  it,  (the  committee,)  mean- 
while, and  within  a few  days  after,  accomplished  a, 
part  of  my  purpose  by  proposing  a provision,  which 
the  Assembly  adopted,  in  favour  of  such  parts  of 
France  where  indirect  taxes  are  principally  in  use,  as 
in  Artois. 

“And,  in  truth,  when  I received  testimonials  of 
satisfaction  not  only  from  the  patriots  of  our  own 
province,  but  also  from  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
when  the  City  of  Paris  has,  since  that  epoch,  asserted 
the  same  principles  through  petitions  presented  to  the 
National  Assembly;  when  the  vows  and  opinions  of 
the  entire  nation,  when  addresses  forwarded  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country  were  consecrating  them ; when 
public  notoriety  was  every  hour  assuring  the  com- 
mittee that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  National  As- 
sembly soon  to  reform  a provision  which  our  repre- 
sentatives regarded  as  ill-assorted  and  little  in  con- 
formity with  all  the  great  things  they  have  done  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind ; — at  such  a time,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  I did  not  expect,  Sir,  that  you 
alone  would  hold  me  up  as  a criminal  to  my  fellow- 
citizens  for  having  been  the  first  to  defend  the  most 
precious  and  the  most  sacred  of  all  their  interests. 

“ I have,  upon  another  occasion,  spoken  of  the 
impositions  of  Artois,  but  in  a manner  purely  relative 
to  the  antecedent  fact,  and  in  the  same  spirit.  I refer 
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to  the  epoch  when  M.  de  Beaumetz  wrote  against  me 
the  strange  denunciation  which  has  called  forth  this 
letter.  The  circumstances  were  these — 

“On  the  18th  of  April,  M.  Target,  in  the  name  of 
the  Committee  of  Constitution,  made  to  the  National 
Assembly  a report  concerning  the  election  of  the  muni- 
cipal officers  of  Saint-Jean-de-Luz.  A great  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  complained  of  having  been 
excluded  from  the  assemblies  under  pretence  that  they 
did  not  pay  the  quantity  of  direct  impositions  required 
by  the  decrees : they  invoked  in  their  favour  the  ex- 
ception established  by  the  decree  of  which  I have 
just  made  mention.  The  reporter  was  of  opinion  that 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
decree,  in  as  much  as  its  inhabitants  were  subject  to 
direct  impositions.  Guided  by  the  same  principles  and 
by  the  same  sentiments  which  had  dictated  to  me  the 
first  motion,  of  which  I have  rendered  account,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  support  the  claims  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Saint-Jean-de-Luz.  I replied  to  the  reporter’s 
objection  by  showing  that  the  case  of  that  city  was 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  Artois ; that  the  bare  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  liable  to  some  direct  contributions 
did  not  warrant  the  rejection  of  its  claims,  seeing  that 
Artois  (whose  case  had  suggested  the  decree,)  was 
similarly  liable,  as  was  indeed  every  other  city  and 
province  of  France;  that  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  decree  it  was  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz  to  show  that  a large  proportion  of 
its  contributions  consisted  of  excise  duties,  or  other 
indirect  taxes ; that,  in  short,  unless  the  decree  were  to 
be  thus  interpreted,  it  would  be  practically  useless.  I 
further  added  that  I thought  I ought  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  decree, 
in  as  much  as  it  had  originally  been  proposed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  observations  I had  formerly  presented 
to  the  National  Assembly  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Artois,  and  of  all  citizens  similarly  conditioned  in 
respect  of  tax-paying.  M.  de  Beaumetz  may,  further- 
more, call  to  mind  that  I concluded  those  brief  observa- 
tions with  these  words — ‘ And  assuredly  we  ought  to 
be  the  less  reluctant  to  admit  interpretations  favourable 
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to  the  cause  of  the  people,  seeing  that  it  is  a great 
scandal  to  withhold  from  citizens  the  most  sacred  of 
their  rights  under  any  pretence  whatever,  more  espe- 
cially under  the  pretext  of  more  or  less  taxation ; that 
is  to  say,  more  or  less  fortune.’ 

“ But  M.  de  Beaumetz  loves  not  motions  of  this 
nature : the  proof  is,  that  the  instant  I had  closed  my 
speech,  he  ascended  the  tribune, — not  to  discuss  the 
question  before  the  Assembly,  but  to  declare  that  he 
was  astonished  at  what  he  had  heard  me  express  twice 
touching  the  impositions  of  Artois,  which  he  called  a 
small  province ; he  then  set  himself  industriously  to 
prove  what  nobody  disputed  with  him,  and  what  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  namely,  that  the  pro- 
vince of  Artois  was  subject  to  considerable  land  taxes. 
He  evaded  altogether  the  only  point  that  was  contested, 
and  which  alone  is  still  of  importance  to  be  ascertained 
— viz.,  whether  the  Artesians,  who  pay  in  indirect  taxes 
a great  part  of  the  public  contributions  which  are 
elsewhere  paid  in  the  shape  of  a direct  impost,  ought, 
for  that  reason  to  lose  their  rights  of  citizenship,  or 
rather,  whether  they  may  not  justly  insist,  through 
the  medium  of  their  representatives,  that  that  circum- 
stance shall  not  despoil  them  of  the  prerogatives  which 
belong  to  all  freemen. 

“ Such  was  the  discussion  which  took  place  between 
M.  de  Beaumetz  and  myself.  I know  not  whether  it 
be  that  which  he  calls  having  confounded  me;  but 
here  is  what  occurred  immediately  after  the  sitting,  in 
the  very  hall  of  the  Assembly,  in  presence  of  several 
deputies.  M.  de  Beaumetz  having  accosted  me  on  the 
subject  of  our  discussion,  I answered  him  with  an 
indifference  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  impression  his 
conduct  had  made  on  my  mind.  He  rejoined  by 
making  use  of  some  of  those  epithets  which  are  insig- 
nificant in  virtue  of  their  grossness.  I must  acknow- 
ledge, I then  overpaid  him  for  his  epithets,  by  another 
less  gross,  but  more  significant.  “ You  betray  the 
interests  of  your  country that  was  my  only  reply 
to  all  his  abuse.  He  left  me  with  a look  of  irritation, 
and  I’have  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  in  the  first 
moments  of  the  agitation  occasioned  by  that  conversa- 
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tion,  that  he  wrote  the  letter  I have  described.  One 
readily  sees  that  it  was  penned  in  the  spirit  of  recrimi- 
nation. I own,  I am  glad  to  find  for  him,  in  this 
circumstance,  a sort  of  apology  for  his  extraordinary 
conduct,  and  even  a pretext  for  the  tone  of  indulgence 
I adopt  towards  him  in  this  letter;  without  pretending, 
nevertheless,  to  encourage  calumny,  or  to  render  my- 
self the  accomplice  of  the  errors  into  which  it  might 
induce  the  people,  at  a moment  when  every  error  of 
this  sort  must  be  more  or  less  disastrous  to  them.  In 
the  same  friendly  spirit,  and  with  a view  to  prevent 
similar  errors,  I shall  here  cite  another  fact  which 
bears  a close  analogy  to  the  foregoing,  and  which 
affords  still  stronger  proof  that  M.  de  Beaumetz  is 
not  infallible  when  he  undertakes,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  to  contradict  and  lecture  the  defenders  of 
popular  rights.  He  will  remember,  no  doubt,  the  day 
on  which  I moved  that  the  members  of  the  provincial 
States,  and  all  accountable  administrators,  should 
be  obliged  to  render  account  of  their  administration 
to  the  departmental  Assemblies,  for  at  least , the  then 
last  ten  years.  To  support  this  motion  by  an  ex- 
ample, (and  with  my  heart  full  of  just  indignation,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  vexations  I had  combatted  in 
Artois,  and  which  at  that  very  moment  were  being 
removed,)  I demanded  by  what  right  the  people  of 
Artois  should  be  interdicted  the  liberty  of  constraining 
its  former  administrators  to  restore  to  them  the  sums 
they  had  unjustly  levied,  and  the  recovery  of  which 
they  were  still  prosecuting,  for  the  raising  of  the  militia 
of  1788,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  king  who, 
even  before  the  convocation  of  the  National  Assembly, 
had  exempted,  for  this  same  year  1788,  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  from  that  charge — the  exemption 
having  been  granted  in  order  to  partially  relieve  the 
people  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  hail-storms 
which  had  ruined  our  harvests.  This  wras  the  second 
occasion  upon  which  M.  de  Beaumetz  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  States  of  Artois,  pleading,  in  justification 
of  their  conduct,  that  the  exemption  from  the  militia 
tax  for  1788  was  but  a temporary  favour,  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  under  the  condition  that  they  should 
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pay  a double  tax  the  following  year;  as  if  the  adminis- 
trators of  a province  had  any  right  to  deprive  their 
fellow-citizens  of  a salutary  delay,  of  a succour,  even 
transitory,  necessitated  by  present  calamities;  as  if, 
moreover,  every  one  had  not  foreseen  at  the  time,  that 
the  drawing  for  the  militia,  and  the  odious  impost 
which  replaced  it,  were  about  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  agreeably  to  the  general  wish  of 
the  nation,  as  expressed  in  all  the  colliers,  or  instruc- 
tions, to  the  deputies.  The  Assembly  has,  in  fact, 
assured  this  blessing  to  the  people ; yet  the  inhabitants 
of  Artois  have  been  forced  to  pay  a contribution  from 
which  those  of  every  other  province  were  then,  and 
for  ever,  exempted. 

“ M.  de  Beaumetz’s  apology  for  the  States  of  Artois 
did  not  prevent  my  motion,  (for  subjecting  the  provin- 
cial States  to  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  accounts 
in  question,)  from  being  adopted ; but  it  was  not  the 
less  painful  to  witness  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Artesian  people  insulting,  as  it  were,  their  long 
sufferings,  by  such  an  inconceivable  apology  for  their  op- 
pressors ; as  if  he  had  forgotten  that  august  and  sacred 
title,  and  remembered  only  the  rank  of  king’s  com- 
missary to  the  States  of  Artois,  with  wdiich  the  old 
regime  had  invested  him.  * * * Ah ! assuredly, 

if  I had  then  wished  to  give  way  to  a just  feeling  of 
indignation,  who  could  have  a just.er  right  than  I had, 
to  vent  bitter  complaints  to  my  fellow-citizens  for  the 
obstacle  thus  opposed  to  their  wishes,  by  a person 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  last  to  play  such  a part '? 
******** 

“ I have  now  performed  this,  to  me,  very  disagree- 
able task:  there  remains  but  one  word  more  for  me 
to  say,  and  that  word  will  prove  to  you  that  I bear  no 
malice  to  your  person,  whilst  I detest  your  injustice ; 
for  I wish  to  render  you,  in  return  for  the  evil  reports 
you  have  spread  of  me,  only  fraternal  advice  which,  if 
you  will  but  act  upon  it,  will  be  far  more  useful  to 
you  than  your  accusations  can  be  injurious  to  me . 
Renounce  ! — yes , renounce  the  scheme  of  blackening 
my  reputation  ! 

“ Is  it  the  sentiment  of  hatred  or  of  antipathy  you 
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would  satisfy?  you  miss  your  aim.  For,  need  I tell 
you  that  the  time  is  gone  by  when  intrigues  and  pam- 
phlets could  dishonour  an  honest  man,  and  elevate  to 
the  pinnacle  of  glory  a worthless  man  or  a villain ; — 
that  abuse  is  long  since  regarded  as  a mark  of  honour, 
when  directed  against  the  people’s  faithful  defenders — 
that  the  genuine  love  of  justice  and  humanity  bears 
divine  characters  about  it,  which  the  factitious  zeal  of 
false  patriots  can  never  imitate ; — that  such  a love 
demands  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  callous  hypocrites 
will  never  make, — that  it  manifests  itself  by  proofs  of 
a profound  and  courageous  sensibility  to  which  the 
frigid  policy  of  pusillanimous  or  corrupt  men  dares 
not  even  essay  to  reach. 

“ I will  grant  you,  Sir,  if  you  like,  that  there  are 
men  who  after  having  zealously  defended  all  the  abuses 
of  the  old  regime,  from  which  they  derived  honour  and 
profit,  have  had  the  address  to  renounce  an  obstinate 
devotion  to  them  when  it  became  manifest  that  they 
could  be  no  longer  maintained ; who,  seizing  with 
sagacious  tact  the  moment  when  the  aristocratic  jar- 
gon must  be  left  off,  have  stammered,  at  times , the 
language  of  civism,  and  sought,  under  the  reign  of  the 
new  Constitution,  a new  destiny  capable  of  indemnify- 
ing them  for  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  under  the 
despotism ; who,  yesterday  aristocrats  with  prudence, 
to-day  citizens  with  reserve , know  how  to  distinguish 
the  cases  in  which  they  may  defend,  even  with  apparent 
warmth,  some  just  cause  or  some  good  principle,  with- 
out offending  either  the  prejudices  or  the  interests  of 
the  ambitious  enemies  of  the  people  ; who,  dexterously 
managing  all  parties  by  sometimes  appearing  to  serve 
them,  and  betraying  all,  monopolize  the  market  of  feeble 
unforseeing  minds,  usurp  for  a moment  a bastard 
sort  of  reputation  for  patriotism,  and  even  obtain 
honours  which  intrigue  confers,  while  the  vulgar  ima- 
gine them  to  be  the  result  of  public  confidence.  But  the 
nation  has  its  eye  upon  them ; all  thinking  and  ener- 
getic citizens  see  through  them;  and  public  opinion 
soon  brings  them  to  their  proper  level.  Look  at  those 
idols  who  had  usurped  the  transient  adorations  of  the 
people ! Some  have  fallen ; others  are  beginning  to  fall ; 
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the  most  wily  of  them  are  staggering : patriotism  and 
virtue  alone  remain  immoveable,  amid  the  tempests 
which  rage  around  them  and  disappear.  Calumny  alone. 
Sir,  does  not  suffice,  now-a-days,  to  satiate  the  hatred 
of  the  enemies  of  the  people  against  their  defenders ; 
you  will  need  to  use  a still  more  atrocious  weapon 
if  you  would  satisfy  them,  or  get  rid  of  us.  We  know 
not  whether  the  audacity  of  the  parties  I have  described 
will  carry  them  to  such  excess,  but  we  are  prepared 
for  the  worst ; we  are  resigned  to  all  events,  and  we 
shall  carry  with  us,  at  least,  this  consolation,  that  the 
crimes  of  tyrants  will  henceforward  only  strengthen 
liberty,  and  cement  the  happiness  of  nations. 

“ Has  this  plan  of  calumny,  followed  up  during  so 
long  a period  with  such  indefatigable  industry — has 
this  plan  had  for  its  object  to  realize  the  new  views  of 
ambition  which  a new  order  of  things  may  lay  open 
to  you,  by  raising  your  own  credit  on  the  ruins  of 
that  public  confidence  which,  you  apprehend,  I may 
enjoy  amongst  my  fellow- citizens  of  Artois?  If  so,  I 
declare  to  you  that  you  have  given  yourself  a deal  of 
superfluous  labour;  for  you  have  never  had  any  occa- 
sion to  dread  finding  in  me  a competitor  in  the  course 
you  have  chalked  out  for  yourself.  You  must  have 
perceived  that  we  cannot  view  objects  in  the  same 
light,  nor  meet  on  the  same  road.  That  obstinate 
disposition  of  mine  to  battle  against  all  interests  op- 
posed to  the  public  interest,  which  you  call  the  spirit 
of  faction;  that  indomitable  determination  never  to 
compromise  with  prejudices, — with  those  vile  or  cruel 
passions  which,  for  so  many  ages,  have  oppressed 
mankind, — which  to  you  appears  the  height  of  teme- 
rity ; that  invincible  sentiment  by  which  I am  com- 
pelled to  vindicate,  without  ceasing,  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  the  outcast , and  of  humanity  at  large,  against 
injustice  and  tyranny,  with  the  certainty  of  reaping  no 
other  reward  for  my  labours  than  hatred,  vengeance , 
and  calumny ; — this,  you  well  know,  is  not  the  road 
which  leads  to  honours  and  to  fortune.  Right  well 
you  know  that  obsequiousness,  complaisance,  supple- 
ness, and  intrigue  are  the  surest  and  readiest  means  to 
that  end ; and  you  also  know  well  that  it  is  not  in  my 
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nature  to  employ  them.  I do  not  even  believe  that  it 
would  be  my  interest  to  do  so,  if  I could.  No : I 
have  been  commissioned  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
defend  their  rights  in  the  only  assembly  in  which, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they  have  been  in- 
voked and  discussed — in  the  only  one  in  which  they 
have  ever  had  a chance  of  triumphing,  in  the  midst  of 
circumstances  almost  miraculous,  which  eternal  Pro- 
vidence hath  vouchsafed  to  bring  together,  in  order, 
no  doubt,  to  assure  to  the  representatives  of  the 
French  nation  the  power  of  re-establishing  upon  the 
earth  the  empire  of  justice  and  reason,  and  to  restore 
to  man  his  virtues,  his  happiness,  and  his  primitive 
dignity.  I have  fulfilled,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the 
sublime  mission  which  was  entrusted  to  us;  I have 
entered  into  no  compact  with  pride,  with  force,  or 
with  seduction ; I have  flung  to  the  winds  all  personal 
considerations : every  hope,  every  view  of  individual 
aggrandizement  founded  upon  such  a mission  lias 
always  appeared  to  me  a crime  and  an  opprobrium. 
Whether  my  fellow-citizens  know  this,  or  do  not  know 
it,  gives  me  no  uneasiness.  Equally  regardless  am  I 
whether  the  success  of  your  calumnies,  and  of  those  of 
your  adherents,  has  answered  your  expectations.  For 
me,  it  suffices  to  know  that  I have  served  them  with 
all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul,  and  with  all  my  facul- 
ties ; and  without  ever  hoping  anything  from  mortal, 
I have  already  obtained  the  only  recompense  I could 
ever  be  ambitious  of — the  approval  of  my  own  con- 
science. May  your  ambition  be  one  day  the  same,  and 
as  fully  satisfied ! Meanwhile,  pursue  your  career  : 
but,  however  brilliant  may  be  the  advantages  you  will 
reap  from  it,  rest  assured  that  no  true  citizen  will  envy 
you  them,  or  be  dazzled  by  them;  and  that  it  will 
always  be  by  your  actions  and  sentiments,  not  by  your 
fortune,  they  will  measure  the  degree  of  esteem  to 
which  they  will  deem  you  entitled.” — Yours,  &c., 

MAXIMILIAN  ROBESPIERRE. 

Note. — “ I have  thought  it  my  duty  to  have  printed,  at 
the  close  of  this  letter,  the  opinion  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  object  of  the  calumnies  of  which  I complain” — M.  R. 
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Testimony  of  Seven  of  Robespierre' s Co-deputies  for 
Artois , touching  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  : 

“ Although  M.  de  Robespierre  needs  no  other  attest- 
ation of  his  patriotism  than  his  own  conduct  and  public 
opinion,  we  do  ourselves  a pleasure  in  giving  him  a 
proof  of  the  esteem  and  attachment  which  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  all  his  colleagues,  by  testifying  to 
all  whom  calumny  may  have  deceived  on  his  account — 
“ That,  very  far  from  having  said  in  the  Assembly 
that  Artois  did  not  pay  considerable  impositions,  or 
anything  that  could  tend  to  aggravate  the  burdens  of 
that  province,  he  has  spoken  only  of  the  mode  and 
nature  of  those  impositions,  observing  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  them  consisted  of  indirect  taxes; 
and  this  with  a view  to  prove  the  necessity  of  emanci- 
pating the  inhabitants  of  that  province  from  the  condi- 
tions (imposed  by  the  Constitutional  Decrees,)  which 
required  a certain  quantity  of  direct  contributions  to 
qualify  for  exercising  the  rights  of  active  citizen,  and 
for  being  elector  or  eligible  to  the  different  functions 
established  by  the  Constitution ; 

“ That  he  has  always  defended  with  zeal  the  general 
cause  of  the  people  and  of  liberty,  and  the  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Artois  in  particular. 

“ Signed — Fleury,  Du  Buisson,  Boucher,  Pa  yen,  De 
Croix,  Brassart,  Charles  de  Lameth, 
Deputies  of  Artois” 

This  letter,  with  the  testimonial  appended  to  it, 
Robespierre  took  care  to  have  profusely  circulated,  so 
that  the  antidote  might  reach  wherever  the  poison  had 
spread.  The  effect  coincided  with  his  expectations. 
M.  de  Beaumetz  was  unmasked,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  future  mischief.  Fortunately  for  Beaumetz,  his 
calumnies  were  hardly  known  in  Paris,  where  Robes- 
pierre had  already  begun  to  enjoy  an  immense  popu- 
larity, and  where  the  “lower  orders”  seldom  spared 
miscreants  of  that  aristocrat’s  stamp.  But  at  Arras, 
where  he  had  numerous  adherents,  and  where  public 
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opinion  was  less  enlightened,  his  libels  had,  for  a time,, 
excited  a great  sensation.  Robespierre’s  justification, 
however,  was  so  complete,  backed  as  it  was  by  the 
testimony  of  his  co-deputies  for  Artois,  that  imme- 
diately on  its  appearance  at  Arras  the  tide  of  opinion 
turned  vehemently  against  his  traducer.  His  fellow- 
townsmen,  not  content  with  sending  him  addresses  of 
confidence,  gave  him  a substantial  proof  of  their  es- 
teem by  electing  his  brother  (Augustin,)  to  the  office 
of  Procureur  de  la  Commune . Thus  had  democratic 
virtue  one  more  triumph  over  aristocratic  wiles  and 
wickedness. 

Independently  of  its  merits  as  a composition,  Robes- 
pierre’s letter  to  Beaumetz  is  an  interesting  document. 
It  introduces  us,  if  I may  so  speak,  behind  the  curtain 
of  the  revolutionary  stage,  where  we  are  enabled  to 
see  the  performers  and  the  management  as  they  really 
were,  not  as  the  romances  called  histories  have  ex- 
hibited them  to  the  world.  In  exposing  the  effects  of 
the  Constitutional  Decrees  upon  the  electoral  and  muni- 
cipal rights  of  the  Artesian  people,  he  throws  a light 
both  upon  the  decrees  themselves  and  the  working  cf 
them  by  the  local  administrations  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  darkness  in  which  we  are  left  to 
grope  our  way  in  respect  of  all  such  subjects  by  his- 
torians in  general.  His  assertion,  that,  in  some  com- 
munes of  Artois,  the  tax-qualifications  would  reduce 
the  number  of  active  citizens  to  four  out  of  a popula- 
tion of  one  thousand  souls , was,  by  no  means,  an 
exaggeration.  Even  in  Paris,  where  the  same  restrict- 
ing causes  did  not  apply  as  in  Artois,  the  tax- qualifica- 
tions had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  constituency  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  two  hundred , out  of  an  adult 
male  population  of  thirty  thousand , who  had  all  as 
good  a (if  not  a better)  right  to  a voice  in  the  laws 
as  the  favoured  two  hundred.  Marat,  who  records  this 
fact,  was  so  indignant  at  the  fraud  practised  on  the 
men  of  the  Faubourgs,  that  he  advised  them  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  (which  declared  all 
men  equal,)  and  to  go  to  the  poll  and  vote , without 
regarding  the  decrees  at  all.  We  have  seen,  in  this 
chapter,  the  noble  and  persevering  efforts  made  by 
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Robespierre  to  save  the  rights  of  the  poor.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Assembly  treated  him,  and  how  M.  de 
Beaumetz  calumniated  him  in  consequence.  We  have 
seen  (by  his  allusions  to  the  addresses  forwarded  to 
him  not  only  from  Artois,  but  from  various  parts  of 
France,  expressing  approbation  of  his  conduct,)  how 
generally  his  senatorial  labours  were  known  and  ap- 
proved by  the  French  people;  and  we  may  infer  how 
great  must  have  been  his  credit  and  popularity,  at  the 
time,  when  so  much  confidence  was  reposed,  and  such 
distinction  conferred,  on  him  by  parties  who  could  have 
known  him  only  by  fame.  These  are  circumstances 
which,  in  justice  to  Robespierre’s  memory,  ought  to 
be  known,  the  more  especially  as  history  has  either 
been  silent  upon  them,  or  has  falsified  the  little  it  has 
said.  Nearly  all  his  pretended  biographers  represent 
him  as  having  made  no  figure  at  all  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  “ He  only  appeared  there”  says  Mont- 
gaillard,  “ a stupid  enthusiast.  At  its  dissolution  he 
retired , leaving  no  other  impression  than  a rooted 
contempt  of  his  talents , and  a total  forgetfulness  of 
his  person.”*  This  is  the  language  of  a historian  and 
a priest ! Robespierre’s  other  biographers  and  his- 
torians are  hardly  less  favourable  to  him  in  respect  of 
his  labours  in  the  Constituent.  But  need  we  a more 
satisfactory  refutation  of  all  such  writers  than  what  is 
supplied  by  Robespierre  himself  in  the  letter  to  Beau- 
metz, and  in  the  appended  testimonial  of  his  co-depu- 
ties? I imagine,  not.  Nevertheless,  if  a better  be 
required,  the  reader  has  only  to  follow  me  to  the  end 
of  the  Constituent. 

I cannot  close  this  chapter  without  reverting,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  latter  part  of  Robespierre’s  letter. 
What  a noble  strain  of  thought  runs  through  the  three 
last  pages!  How  artfully  he  introduces,  and  how 
graphically  he  pourtrays.  the  character  of  M.  de 
Beaumetz  !f  How  forcibly  does  that  character  re- 
mind us  of  the  political  blacklegs  of  our  own  country 
who,  after  being  tories  under  the  boroughmongers, 
became  so  suddenly  and  violently  enamoured  of  “ the 


* Etat  de  la  France,  p.  9.  + Page  347. 
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Bill , the  whole  Bill , and  nothing  hut  the  Bill 
which  they  nicknamed  “ England's  Second  Charter  /” 
And  mark,  too,  the  air  of  grandeur — the  conscious 
elevation  of  soul,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  tone  of 
courageous  sadness  with  which  he  contrasts  the  am- 
bition and  fortunes  of  the  blacklegs  with  his  own  ! 
How  mournfully  prophetic  of  his  fate  is  that  beautiful 
passage*  wherein  he  anticipates  no  other  reward  for  all 
his  labours  and  sacrifices  than  “ hatred,  vengeance, 
and  calumny”  ! It  makes  one  almost  hate  human 
nature  to  think  of  such  a life  being  rewarded  with 
such  an  end ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Robespierre’s  Labours  in  the  Assembly,  and  Author’s  Remarks 
upon  them — Dates  and  Objects  of  his  Discourses — his 
Consistency  and  Purity  of  Conduct  throughout — his  Motions 
and  Speeches  on  the  Right  of  Chase — on  the  Organization 
of  the  Councils  of  War,  and  of  the  Municipalities — on  the 
Court  of  Cassation — on  the  Right  of  War  and  Peace — 
On  the  Organization  and  Stipends  of  the  Clergy,  &c. — 
Extracts  from  his  Discourses  and  Projets — is  supported  by 
the  Poorer  Clergy — curious  Letter  of  the  Abbe  Lefetz — 
M.  de  Lautrec  and  M.  Albert  de  Rioms — First  Anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile — Federation  and  Fetes  on  that 
Day — magnificent  Scene  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  &c.  &c. 

The  limits  prescribed  to  me  in  this  work  necessarily 
oblige  me  to  curtail  the  less  important  periods  of 
Robespierre’s  history,  in  order  to  allow  scope  for  en- 
larging upon  the  more  eventful  periods.  I must,  there- 
fore, compress  my  account  of  his  labours  during  the 
remaining  term  of  the  Constituent’s  sittings  into  a 
compass  exceedingly  narrow  in  comparison  with  the 
multiplicity  and  importance  of  the  subjects  which 
occupied  him.  Were  I to  transcribe  all  his  recorded 
motions,  speeches,  addresses,  &,c.,  during  the  two 
years  and  five  months  which  that  assembly  sat,  I 
should  need  four  large  volumes,  instead  of  two  small 
ones,  to  complete  his  biography.  But  being  restricted 
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to  two,  and  deeming  his  labours  under  the  Legislative 
and  Convention  to  be  pregnant  with  more  absorbing 
and  immediate  interest  to  the  radical  world  than  even 
the  glorious  monuments  he  has  left  of  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  as  a member  of  the  Constituent,  I shall 
content  myself  with  a brief  outline  of  those  monu- 
ments, and  hurry  on  to  the  later  and  awful  period  of 
his  life  when  he  became  the  virtual  ruler  of  France, 
and  seemed,  for  a season,  at  least,  to  hold  in  his  hands 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  three  intervening  months  between  his  rupture 
with  M.  de  Beaumetz  (18th  of  April,  1790,)  and  the 
14th  of  July  following,  (first  anniversary  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile,)  Robespierre  addressed  the  Assembly 
at  least  forty  times,  and  on  upwards  of  thirty  distinct 
questions ; but  very  little  is  preserved  of  his  discourses 
in  comparison  with  what  he  really  delivered.  I shall 
first  enumerate  the  subjects  in  the  order  of  their  dates, 
and  then  briefly  notice  the  part  he  took  in  the  principal 
ones,  as  recorded  by  the  journals  of  the  time. 

On  the  20th  of  April  he  spoke  on  the  indemnity 
due  to  the  farmers  of  tithes;  on  the  20th  and  21st,  on 
the  right  of  chase  (or  game  laws) ; on  the  22nd,  on 
vagrancy;  on  the  28th,  on  the  composition  of  the 
councils  of  war ; on  the  29th,  on  addresses  from  Saint 
Omer  and  d’Alais ; on  the  same  day,  on  an  address 
from  Dieppe.  On  the  1st  of  May,  on  the  organization 
of  the  tribunals  or  judicial  courts ; on  the  3rd,  on  the 
organization  of  district  and  primary  assemblies;  on 
the  10th,  on  the  municipal  law  (for  Paris) — two  dis- 
courses; on  the  11th,  on  a deputation  from  the  City 
of  Arras ; on  the  15th,  on  the  right  of  peace  and 
war;  on  the  17th,  on  the  affair  of  Montauban;  on 
the  18th,  again  on  the  right  of  peace  and  war;  on 
the  21st,  on  the  affair  of  Tarascon ; on  the  24th, 
on  an  amendment  of  Mirabeau  relative  to  the  decree 
on  the  right  of  peace  and  war;  on  the  25th,  on  the 
Tribunal  of  Cassation;  on  the  31st,  on  ecclesiastical 
property.  On  the  9th  of  June,  on  the  organization  of 
the  clergy;  on  the  16th,  on  the  stipends  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops ; on  the  22nd,  on  the  stipends  of 
incumbents  or  beneficed  clergymen ; on  the  23rd,  on  a 
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question  of  priority  (touching  the  decree  on  the  clergy) ; 
on  the  25th,  on  the  affair  of  M.  de  Lautrec;  on  the 
28th,  on  ecclesiastic  pensions ; on  the  30th,  on  the 
address  of  a deputation  from  Versailles;  on  the  same 
day,  on  the  affair  of  Tobago.  On  the  1st  of  July,  on 
a petition  from  the  sections  of  Paris ; on  the  3rd,  on 
the  managers  or  trustees  of  lotteries ; same  day,  on  the 
affair  of  M.  Albert  of  Rioms;  on  the  4th,  on  an 
address  from  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manu- 
factures ; on  the  8th,  read  and  commented  on  several 
addresses;  on  the  10th,  on  the  discourse  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  and,  on  the  same  day,  on 
an  address  from  the  prisoners  of  Orange. 

Upon  all  these  subjects  Robespierre  maintained  the 
same  principles  which  uniformly  guided  his  conduct. 
Every  petition  or  address  to  the  Assembly  which  de- 
manded a redress  of  grievances,  or  the  extension  of 
popular  rights,  found  in  him  a zealous  advocate ; every 
address  or  application  of  a contrary  tendency  had  to 
encounter  his  unflinching  opposition.  Whether  the 
question  concerned  only  an  individual  or  the  nation  at 
large,  he  spared  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth ; he 
examined  its  merits  and  bearings  with  scrupulous 
attention,  and  always  laboured  to  make  the  Assembly 
decide  it  conformably  to  reason  and  equity.  I have 
given  the  dates  of  his  discourses,  in  order  that  such  of 
my  readers  as  may  feel  curious  on  the  matter  may,  by 
an  easy  reference  to  the  journals  of  the  time,  satisfy 
themselves  that  I neither  misquote  his  discourses,  nor 
exaggerate  his  senatorial  labours.  Meanwhile,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  general  reader,  I shall  notice  here  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  subjects  in  which  he  took  part. 

The  comite  feodal , or  committee  on  feudal  rights, 
having  proposed  through  Merlin,  a decree  on  the  right 
of  chase,  which,  while  it  abolished  the  old  monopoly 
of  the  seigneurs , created  a new  monopoly  in  its  place 
in  favour  of  the  rich  generally,  through  a system  of 
licences  based  on  property-qualifications,  Robespierre 
opposed  the  decree,  contending  that  the  right  of  chase 
belonged  equally  to  all  classes  of  citizens.  Wild  beasts, 
wild  fowl,  game  of  all  sorts,  he  contended,  was  the 
property  of  nobody : all  parties  had  therefore  an  equal 
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right  to  shoot,  capture,  or  pursue  them  wherever 
they  liked,  provided,  in  so  doing,  they  did  not  injure 
the  crops,  plantations,  or  property  of  others.  He 
moved  accordingly,  that  the  decree  should  be  altered 
and  made  conformable  to  these  principles.  The  As- 
sembly, of  course,  paid  no  regard  to  his  proposition. 
The  majority  who  wished  to  preserve  to  the  aristocracy 
the  exclusive  right  of  chase,  thought  even  Merlin’s 
decree  much  too  liberal,  and  would  doubtless  have 
rejected  it,  could  they,  with  safety,  have  done  so.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  however,  was  too  strong  for  them  on 
that  point. 

Some  days  after,  Robespierre  proposed  a plan  of 
organization  for  the  councils  of  war.  To  render  them 
popular,  he  wished  that  they  should  be,  one  half,  com- 
posed of  private  soldiers.  The  Assembly  treated  his 
plan  as  they  did  his  motion  on  the  right  of  chase. 
They  termed  it  wild  and  impracticable , and,  of  course, 
rejected  it.  The  same  compliment  was  paid  to  several 
other  motions  he  made  about  this  epoch. 

-Almost  the  whole  of  April,  and  several  weeks  in  the 
succeeding  months,  were  devoted  to  the  organization 
of  the  judicial  system.  In  this  department  of  reform, 
Robespierre  has  left  some  valuable  relics,  but  the  part 
he  enacted  in  it  was  not  a prominent  one.  The  prin- 
cipal share  of  the  work  fell  to  Thouret,  Lechapelier, 
Target,  Chabraud,  and  a few  other  barristers  of  note, 
whose  pragmatical  genius  was  suited  to,  and  satisfied 
with,  this  narrow  field  of  glory.  Robespierre  gladly 
resigned  it  to  them,  partly  because  he  had  higher 
game  to  fly  at,  but  chiefly  because  he  was  convinced 
that  no  sound  judicial  system  could  be  realized  with- 
out a previous  purification  and  consolidation  of  the 
constitution  on  real  democratic  principles.  To  attempt 
the  former  without  having  previously  secured  the  latter, 
appeared  to  him  little  better  than  an  attempt  to  purify 
a stream  whose  fountain-head  is  polluted.  Accord- 
ingly, except  in  what  related  to  juries,  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  and  one  or  two  other  essential  points,  he  left 
the  principal  share  and  honours  of  the  discussions  to 
his  forensic  colleagues.  We  have  seen  what  part  he 
took  on  the  jury-question.  On  the  subject  of  the 
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Court  of  Cassation  he  pronounced  two  pithy  and 
luminous  discourses,  in  which  his  logical  and  states- 
manlike abilities  are  hardly  less  conspicuous  than  his 
integrity  and  patriotism.  The  drift  of  his  argument 
was  that,  as  the  Court  of  Cassation  was  to  be  supreme 
over  all  the  other  tribunals,  as  its  jurisdiction  was  to 
control  all  other  jurisdictions,  and  its  awards  to  be 
final,  it  ought  not  to  be  distinct  from,  or  independent 
of,  the  national  representation;  to  which  alone,  he  con- 
tended, belonged  the  right  of  determining  in  the  last 
resort.  The  second  of  these  discourses,  which  he  deli- 
vered on  November  11,  1790,  was  greatly  applauded.* 

What  interested  him  more  keenly  at  this  time  than 
the  formation  of  tribunals,  was  the  decrees  for  organ- 
izing the  municipalities  of  France,  more  especially 
that  of  Paris.  Paris  being  the  great  centre  of  revolu- 
tionary action, — the  grand  republican  focus  from  which 
radiated  and  spread  all  over  France  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  new  principles, — it  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
democracy  that  the  sacred  fire  should  be  zealously 
kept  alive  in  the  capital,  and  its  intensity  augmented, 
if  possible.  But  this  was  far  from  the  wish  of  the 
Assembly.  The  committee  charged  with  this  delicate 
business  proposed  (through  its  reporter  Desmeuniers,) 
an  organization  which  tended  to  paralyze  the  de- 
mocracy of  Paris,  by  depriving  it  of  its  most  powerful 
lever — its  district  assemblies,  and  thereby  concen- 
trating the  whole  power  of  the  capital  in  the  hands  of 
the  municipality,  which  represented  only  the  active 
citizens  or  bourgeoisie.  Robespierre  made  earnest 
but  fruitless  efforts  to  preserve  the  districts.  He 
recapitulated  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  the 
revolution  upon  all  great  occasions — their  energy  on 
the  14th  of  July,  and  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October; 
the  untiring  vigilance  with  which  they  watched  and 
disconcerted  the  manoeuvres  of  the  aristocracy,  &c. 
Finding  the  Assembly  growing  impatient  at  his  harangue, 
he  hurried  to  his  conclusion  thus,  “ In  this  city,  the 
abode  of  conflicting  principles  and  factions, *— in  this 

* For  the  substance  of  these  two  discourses,  see  letter  (E)  in 
the  Appendix. 
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city  which  contains  so  many  powerful  enemies  of  the 
revolution,  we  ought  not  to  rest  the  guardianship  of 
liberty  upon  the  precarious  resource  of  ordinary  means : 
it  is  necessary  that  the  entire  population,  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  citizens,  should  be  authorised  to  con- 
serve its  own  work  and  yours.  Think  of  the  crises 
you  have  passed ; look  to  your  present  poisition : re- 
member, that  if  you  have  done  much,  a great  deal 
more  remains  to  be  done.  Nay,  I will  venture  to  say, 
your  position  is  not  less  precarious  now  than  it  was 
when  you  commenced  your  labours.  Which  of  you 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  aristocracy  would  not 
have  put  a more  effectual  drag  upon  your  movements, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  active  surveillance  of  the  sec- 
tions? Let  us  not  suffer  a temporary,  and  perhaps, 
deceitful  calm  to  beguile  us  from  our  duty  as  public 
sentinels — let  not  our  repose  be  the  sleep  of  apathy 
and  indifference  to  the  public  weal.  I will  not  enlarge 
upon  this  theme  at  present:  the  little  I have  said 
ought  to  suffice  to  make  good  my  conclusion — little, 
did  I say?  Ah!  I have  said  too  much  for  those  who 
desire  to  see  the  people  a nullity  ! 

“ I conclude  then  by  demanding  that  no  article  be 
decreed  until  we  have  previously  discussed,  First,  If 
the  districts  shall  be  authorized  to  assemble  whenever 
they  may  think  proper,  (until  after  the  stabilitation  of 
the  constitution  ;)  and  Secondly,  If  after  the  stability 
of  the  constitution  has  been  secured,  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  meet  at  least  once  a month,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  and  diffuse  public  spirit.” 

The  expression,  “ Ah  ! I have  said  too  much  for 
those  who  desire  to  see  the  people  a nullity ,”  shows 
that  Robespierre  knew  well  how  to  appreciate  his 
audience,  notwithstanding  the  courteous  language  and 
demeanour  he  was  obliged  to  employ  towards  them. 
While  he  affected  to  appeal  to  the  Assembly’s  fears 
of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  well  aware  that  it  was  the 
people , not  the  aristocracy,  the  rogues  dreaded.  In 
occasionally  giving  them  credit  for  good  intentions, 
and  appearing  to  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  the 
aristocracy,  he  only  practised  one  of  those  oratorical 
artifices  which  are  allowable,  because,  unavoidable,  in 
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all  mixed  assemblies.  Were  he  to  tell  the  rogues 
plainly  what  he  thought  of  them  they  would  not  listen 
to  him  at  all,  in  which  case  his  discourses  would  be 
altogether  lost  to  the  public,  for  whom  alone  they 
were  intended.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  deal 
cautiously  and  complaisantly  with  them,  just  as  we  see 
such  men  as  Mr.  Fielden  or  Mr.  Wakley,  deal,  at 
times,  with  our  “ collective  wisdom,”  in  Westminster, 
when  they  want  the  honourable  rogues  to  bolt  some 
disagreeable  truth.  How  often,  for  instance,  do  we 
find  these  parties  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  “ honour 
and  humanity  of  the  house,”  aye,  and  sometimes  too, 
to  their  liberality  and  patriotism,  though,  of  course, 
sadly  knowing,  all  the  while,  that  there  is  neither 
honour  nor  humanity,  neither  liberality  nor  patriotism, 
in  the  said  house  ? Hypocrisy  is  said  to  be  the  homage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue.  Corrupt  legislatures  are 
never  deficient  in  this  homage.  It  is  in  the  name  of 
liberty  they  establish  despotism,  and  they  consecrate 
all  crimes  under  the  names  of  the  opposite  virtues. 
At  the  very  moment  they  are  ruining  a nation  they 
proclaim  themselves  its  saviours,  and  they  doom  the 
incorruptible  patriot,  who  would  really  save  the  nation, 
to  be  either  silent  altogether,  or  to  treat  them,  the 
destroyers,  with  respect  and  courtesy  before  he  is 
allowed  to  say  a word  in  opposition  to  them.  Seeing 
how  flagitiously  the  National  Assembly  betrayed  the 
public  interest,  one  is  apt  to  wonder,  at  first  sight, 
why  Robespierre  so  often  mingled  the  language  of 
compliment  with  the  uncompromising  opposition  he 
gave  their  measures.  But  let  the  reader  only  reflect 
a little  on  what  I have  just  advanced,  and  he  will  be 
satisfied  that  no  other  course  was  possible  for  Robes- 
pierre, under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  decrees  on  municipal  organization  were 
notoriously  designed  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of 
democracy  in  the  large  towns,  more  particularly  in 
Paris ; yet  in  order  to  have  the  least  chance  of  being 
heard  against  them,  Robespierre  was  constrained  to 
treat  his  liberticidal  opponents  as  though  their  de- 
crees were  only  the  result  of  error  or  miscalculation, 
and  their  intentions  equally  pure  and  patriotic  as  his 
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own!  How  hard  was  the  fate  of  such  a man  in  such 
an  assembly ! 

Amongst  the  numerous  liberticides  liobespierre  found 
arrayed  against  him  on  the  subject  of  the  district 
assemblies,  was  no  less  a personage  than  the  “liberal” 
Mirabeau.  The  following  is  the  passage  in  that  “ ill- 
lustrious”  impostor’s  speech  which  relates  to  Robes- 
pierre : it  is  one  of  a thousand  testimonials  attesting 
the  latter’s  indomitable  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
classes. 

“ M.  de  Robespierre  has  carried  to  the  tribune  a 
zeal  more  patriotic  than  discreet.  He  has  forgotten 
that  those  permanent  primary  assemblies  would  be  of 
a monstrous  existence:  under  the  purest  democracy 
such  assemblies  have  never  been  administrative.  How 
can  M.  de  Robespierre  be  ignorant  that  the  delegate 
can  never  enter  upon  functions  in  presence  of  the 
delegating  power?  To  demand  the  permanence  of 
the  districts  is  to  wish  to  establish  sixty  sovereign 
sections,  in  a great  body,  where  they  could  operate 
only  an  effect  of  action  and  reaction,  capable  of 
destroying  our  constitution.  When  the  projet  is  re- 
duced to  form,  I will  propose  some  additional  amend- 
ments, but  meanwhile  and  above  all,  let  us  not  mistake 
the  exaltation  of  principles  for  the  sublime  of  prin- 
ciples.” 

The  Assembly  did  not  need  the  aid  of  Mirabeau’s 
sparkling  sophisms  to  determine  them  against  the 
districts.  It  was  enough  that  the  projet  of  the  Com- 
mittee tended  to  concentrate  the  organized  power  of 
Paris  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  bourgeois,  (for  on  such 
only  would  the  active  citizens  confer  municipal  offices.) 
The  Committee’s  projet  was  therefore  adopted.  Robes- 
pierre was  not  surprised  at  the  Assembly’s  decision, 
but  he  was  startled  and  grieved  by  the  conduct  of 
Mirabeau  who  had  on  former  occasions  supported  him, 
and  who,  up  to  that  period,  had  been  regarded  as  the 
firmest  pillar  of  the  popular  cause.  Robespierre  knew 
the  man  to  be  corrupt  and  immoral,  and  therefore  had 
never  placed  much  reliance  in  him ; but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  so  sudden  a defection : pride  and  popu- 
larity, he  thought,  would  have  retained  Mirabeau  in 
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the  ranks  of  the  people, — at  least  until  the  new  consti- 
tution should  have  been  completed.  Other  events, 
however,  soon  occurred  which  left  no  doubt  of  Mira 
beau’s  intrigues  with  the  court,  and  consequent  apos 
tacy.  The  part  he  took  upon  the  important  question 
of  “ the  right  of  war  and  peace”  which  was  discussed 
about  this  time,  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  his  popu- 
larity. The  patriots  no  longer  confided  in  him,  and 
“ the  grand  conspiracy  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau " 
was  actually  cried  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

The  discussions  on  the  right  of  war  and  peace  arose 
in  this  way  : — a letter  from  M.  de  Montmorin  informed 
the  Assembly  of  certain  differences  which  had  just 
occurred  between  England  and  Spain,  and  which  in- 
duced the  Executive  to  put  the  troops  and  fleets  of 
France  upon  the  footing  of  war.  As  the  hollowness  of 
this  pretext  was  easily  seen  through,  the  first  question 
debated  was  “ whether  the  government  had  the  right 
to  act  as  it  had  done.”  Robespierre  insisted  that  the 
minister’s  letter  to  the  Assembly  was  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  that  his  conduct  was  of  a 
nature  to  embroil  France  in  a rash  and  ruinous  war, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people’s  representatives 
to  prevent  the  like  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive,  for  the  future.  He  added  that  it  belonged 
only  to  the  nation,  or  its  representatives,  to  decide 
matters  having  so  great  an  influence  on  the  nation's 
liberty  and  happiness — that  it  was  to  be  wished  that 
all  other  states  would  weigh  maturely  the  evils  of  war 
before  engaging  in  it,  and  that  the  recorded  determina- 
tion of  the  French  people  to  make  no  conquests,  but  to 
enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings  of  freedom,  would  be  one 
day  followed  by  every  other  nation.  These  principles 
were  too  rational  and  pacific  to  be  relished  by  the 
Assembly:  it  decided  the  question  in  favour  of  the 
Executive,  and  even  voted  thanks  to  the  king  for  the 
measures  taken  by  his  minister.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  decreed,  that  on  the  following  day  (May  16)  the 
constitutional  question  should  be  discussed,  viz. — 
“ Shall  the  nation  delegate  to  the  king  the  right  of 
making  rear  and  peace?' 

The  discussion  came,  and  great  was  the  disunion  of 
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the  pretended  popular  party.  Whilst  Maury,  Cazales, 
Montlausier,  and  the  whole  of  the  right  side  contended 
for  giving  the  right  to  the  king  exclusively,  Robes- 
pierre, Petion,  Rewbell  and  a few  others  insisted  that 
so  important  a prerogative  should  rest  solely  with  the 
nation  and  its  representatives.  A larger  party  than 
either  was  headed  by  Mirabeau,  who  was  for  dividing 
the  prerogative  between  the  legislature  and  the  king, 
but  investing  the  latter  with  the  initiative.  Robespierre 
opposed  this  crafty  and  dangerous  party  with  great 
energy.  He  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  investing 
the  king  with  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  whilst  the 
constitutional  laws  refused  him  the  initiative  in  every 
thing  else.  He  denounced  the  wickedness  of  investing 
one  man  with  the  faculty  of  committing  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  millions  of  people  to  the  chances  of  war, 
and  the  folly  of  restricting  the  nation’s  authority  to 
the  bare  right  of  interfering  after  the  mischief  had 
been  done,  and  when,  perhaps,  the  mutual  exasperation 
of  the  belligerents  might  render  it  impossible  to  stop 
what  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  pre- 
vented. He  insisted  that  a legislative  body  which 
fairly  represented  all  the  people,  could  never  have  any 
interest  in  making  war,  when  war  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  whereas 
kings  and  ministers  have  a direct  personal  interest  in 
promoting  war,  in  as  much  as  war  furnishes  the  means 
of  augmenting  their  authority  and  patronage,  and  of 
swelling  the  number  of  their  creatures  and  parasitical 
dependents.  He  concluded  a long  and  animated  speech 
by  supporting  a motion  of  Petion,  to  the  effect  that 
the  right  of  war  and  peace  should  rest  exclusively 
and  inseparably  with  the  national  representation.  Need 
I add  that  he  was  once  more  left  in  a minority  ? 

Amidst  all  the  reforming  projects  which  agitated  the 
Assembly  at  this  time  none  produced  more  discord 
and  trouble  than  those  which  related  to  the  clergy. 
I cannot,  of  course,  enter  into  such  matters  here,  but 
my  History  of  the  French  Revolution  will  contain 
some  curious  chapters  on  the  subject.  In  all  the  dis- 
cussions touching  the  church  and  clergy  Robespierre 
took  an  active  part;  and,  as  usual,  his  speeches  are 
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characterized  by  wisdom  and  benevolence.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues,  who  regarded  church  reform 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a means  of  transferring  a 
certain  amount  of  public  plunder  from  the  clergy  to 
the  landowners  and  monied  interests,  Robespierre 
regarded  it  only  as  a means  of  purifying  the  clerical 
body  and  amalgating  them,  in  spirit  and  interests,  with 
the  nation  at  large.  An  opulent  clergy,  he  knew, 
could  have  few  sympathies  in  common  with  their 
oppressed  flocks ; he  was,  therefore,  for  reducing 
clerical  opulence.  A hierarchy  deriving  authority 
from  a foreign  potentate,  he  felt,  would  always  support 
kings  and  aristocrats  against  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
he  was,  therefore,  for  reducing  the  numbers,  state,  and 
power  of  the  hierarchy,  and  causing  them  to  be  elected 
by  those  who  paid  them,  instead  of  being  appointed 
by  popes,  legates,  or  prelates.  He  knew  that  celibacy 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  clergy  selfish,  sour,  and 
often  licentious,  and  that  it  was,  moreover,  a bar  to 
their  own  domestic  happiness ; he  was,  therefore,  for 
exempting  the  clergy  from  the  vow  of  celibacy,  and 
permitting  them  to  be  husbands  and  fathers  like  other 
men.  He  saw,  that  whilst  curates  and  poor  vicars^did 
the  principal  work  of  the  church  they  enjoyed  the 
least  pay,  and  the  least  dignity ; he  was,  therefore,  for 
augmenting  their  stipends  out  of  the  superfluities  of 
their  more  opulent  and  less  useful  brethren.  He  saw 
aged  ecclesiastics,  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  mission, 
frequently  exposed  to  poverty  and  neglect  in  their  de- 
clining years,  without  benefice  or  pension  to  support 
them,  and  depending  solely  on  public  charity  for  the 
means  of  existence;  he  thought  this  cruel  and  de- 
grading, and  he  invoked  the  interposition  of  the 
Assembly  in  favour  of  this  description  of  clergy — he 
insisted  upon  their  right  to  a decent  maintenance  from 
the  state.  In  short,  the  whole  of  his  conduct  in  respect 
of  the  clergy,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  young 
or  old,  was  such  as  ought  to  endear  his  memory  to 
all  true  Christians  and  good  citizens.  The  following 
brief  selections  from  his  speeches  will  best  explain  his 
views  on  church  reform.  I distinguish  them  by  their 
dates,  that  the  reader,  who  may  feel  curious  to  see  the 
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whole,  may  know  where  to  look  for  them  in  the  con- 
temporary prints  of  the  revolution. 

31s£  of  May  , 1790. 

“ Priests,  in  the  social  order,  are  real  magistrates, 
appointed  for  the  maintenance  and  service  of  religious 
worship.  From  these  simple  notions  are  derived  all 
the  principles:  I shall  present  three,  which  relate  to, 
and  correspond  with,  the  three  chapters  of  the  com- 
mittee’s plan. 

“ First  Principle. — All  public  functions  are  of  so- 
cial institution ; they  have  for  their  end  the  order  and 
happiness  of  society ; it  follows  that  there  can  exist  in 
society  no  function  which  is  not  useful. 

“ Second  Principle.  — The  ecclesiastical  officers 
being  instituted  for  the  happiness  of  men  and  for  the 
good  of  the  people  at  large,  it  follows  that  the  people 
at  large  ought  to  nominate  or  elect  them.” 

******** 

u Third  Principle  ! — The  ecclesiastical  officers  being 
established  for  the  good  of  society,  it  follows  that  the 
measure  of  their  stipends  ought  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  general  interest  and  utility,  and  not  to  the  desire  of 
gratfying  and  enriching  those  who  are  to  exercise  those 
functions.” 

*****^*** 

“ I conclude  with  presenting  articles  which  form  the 
resume  of  my  opinion : — First,  There  shall  no  longer 
exist  any  other  ecclesiastic  officers  than  bishops  and 
curates  in  a number  which  shall  be  proportioned  to 
the  wants  of  society.  Second,  The  titles  of  archbishops 
and  cardinals  shall  be  suppressed.  Third,  With  respect 
to  the  stipends  of  bishops  and  curates  I refer  you  to  the 
committee.  Fourth,  the  bishops  and  the  curates  shall 
be  elected  by  the  people.  There  is  a fifth  article,  more 
important  than  all  the  rest,  which  I would  have  enun- 
ciated if  the  Assembly  had  permitted  me;  it  is  the 
marriage — ( the  orator  is  interrupted  by  violent  mur- 
murs; he  was  going  to  speak  of  the  marriage  of 
priests.”  ) 

9th  of  June,  1790. 

“Neither  the  administrative  assemblies  nor  the 
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clergy  can  take  part  in  the  election  of  bishops:  the 
only  constitutional  election  is  that  which  has  been 
proposed  to  you  by  the  committee.  When  we  are  told 
that  this  article  contravenes  the  spirit  of  piety,  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  sense,  that  the 
people  are  too  corrupt  to  make  good  elections,  must 
not  every  one  perceive  that  the  like  inconvenience 
applies  to  all  possible  elections? — that  the  objection 
would  be  equally  valid,  no  matter  who  were  the  elec- 
tors?— that  the  clergy  are  not  less  corrupt  than  the 
people  themselves  ? I vote  for  the  people.” 

16^  of  June , 1790. 

******** 

“ The  poor  and  beneficent  author  of  the  Christian 
religion  has  recommended  the  rich  to  divide  their 
riches  with  the  indigent ; he  wished  his  ministers  to 
be  poor ; he  knew  that  they  would  be  corrupted  by 
riches;  he  knew  that  the  most  wealthy  are  not  the 
most  generous;  that  those  who  are  separated  and 
exempt  from  the  miseries  of  the  world  are  the  least 
apt  to  feel  compassion  for  those  miseries ; and  that, 
by  their  luxury,  and  through  the  artificial  wants  at- 
tached to  their  riches,  they  are  often  poor  in  the  very 
lap  of  abundance.” 

******** 

“ I invoke  the  justice  of  the  Assembly  in  favour  of 
ecclesiastics  who  have  grown  old  in  the. ministry ; and 
who,  after  a long  career  of  service,  have  reaped  no 
other  reward  from  their  labours  than  infirmities.  They 
have  also  in  their  favour  the  title  of  ecclesiastics ; 
and,  something  more,  they  have  destitution.  I de- 
mand the  previous  question  on  the  proposed  article, 
and  that  the  Assembly  do  declare  that  it  will  provide 
for  the  subsistence  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  age  of 
seventy,  who  have  neither  pensions  nor  benefices.” 

I need  hardly  say  that  the  prelates  and  high  paid 
clergy,  both  within  and  without  the  Assembly,  heard 
these  sentiments  with  horror.  Within  the  Assembly, 
the  bishops  pulled  long  faces,  and  uttered  cries  of  la- 
mentation that  Providence  should  have  reserved  them 
for  such  a degenerate  age,  and  brought  them  into  con- 
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tact  with  so  many  impure  and  wicked  enemies  of  reli- 
gion. Every  fresh  subject,  submitted  for  discussion, 
was  responded  to  by  a fresh  homily  from  their  reve- 
rences ; they  talked  of  appealing  to  the  pope,  and  to 
a future  council,  and  if  they  did  not  threaten  the  re- 
formers with  excommunication,  fire,  and  fagot,  it  was 
only  because  this  once-potent  artillery  of  the  church 
had  become  a brutum  fulmen  under  the  reign  of  the 
new  philosophy. 

But  if  the  sleek  prelates  and  prebendaries  felt  scan- 
dalized and  horrified  at  the  doctrines  of  Kobespierre 
and  his  friends,  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  lay  mil- 
lions, and  even  with  a large  proportion  of  the  clergy 
themselves.  The  correspondence  found  in  his  house, 
after  his  death,  shows  that  many  of  the  working  clergy, 
and  some  of  the  higher,  too,  cordially  applauded  his 
views.  Even  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  priests, 
(the  only  one  connected  with  church  reform  on  which 
the  Assembly  refused  to  hear  him,)  he  had  the  support 
and  thanks  of  many  enlightened  members  of  the  cle- 
rical body.  The  Abbe  Lefetz  (of  Amiens),  for  example, 
addressed  him  a letter  on  the  subject,  and  made  him 
promise  to  propose  a motion  in  the  Assembly  authoriz- 
ing the  marriage  of  catholic  priests.  The  following  is 
the  letter  alluded  to  : 

Letter  of  the  Abbe  Lefetz  to  Robespierre,  on  the 
Subjects  of  Clerical  Celibacy  and  the  STIPENDS 
of  the  CLERGY , Sfc. 

“ Knowing  your  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  ad- 
hering unreservedly  to  your  principles,  I confidently 
take  the  respectful  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  the 
promise  you  solemnly  made  me  some  time  ago. 

“ The  subject,  Sir,  to  which  I have  the  honour  of 
drawing  your  attention  is  the  marriage  of  priests ; all 
wise  and  sensible  men  demand  it ; they  justly  regard 
it  as  absolutely  necessary.  Nature  never  loses  her 
rights.  The  conduct  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  coun- 
tries is  a proof  of  it.  Let  it  be  proved  to  me  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  ordered  priests  to  renounce  women; 
in  that  case  I have  not  a word  to  say — but  I defy  the 
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most  learned  sophist  to  produce  any  such  text.  If  He 
who  has  instituted  us  priests  had  wished  to  condemn  us 
to  celibacy,  he  would  certainly  have  laid  down  an  express 
law  on  the  subject.  But  no  such  thing.  By  whom 
or  what  authority,  then,  has  the  law  of  celibacy  been 
established?  By  proud  and  crafty  churchmen,  in 
courts,  and  in  the  midst  of  women  ! But  what  induced 
them  to  pass  this  law  ? The  mere  lust  of  domination, 
with  its  companion,  self-interest. 

Seeing  you  to  be  above  the  clamours  of  those  crea- 
tures who  seek  only  their  own  advantage  in  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  abuses,  I pray  you,  Sir,  to  make  use 
of  the  great  talents  you  possess,  for  the  abolition  of  a 
state  so  contrary  to  nature,  to  policy,  and  to  religion 
itself ; and  all  Europe  will  for  ever  bless  your  name. 

“The  declared  enemy  of  prejudices,  you  employ 
your  eloquence  to  extinguish  them.  What  claims 
have  you  not  acquired  to  the  gratitude  of  the  French 
empire,  and  of  the  whole  world  ! Relax  not  your  efforts 
— you  have  begun  too  well.  Display  your  wonted 
energy,  that  force  of  reason  and  argumentation  so 
necessary  for  annihilating  all  that  tends  to  nourish  the 
people  in  superstition.  No  more  relics  — no  more 
shrines  for  relics.  Is  it  not  shameful  to  see  men  so 
vile,  so  depraved  by  self  interest,  as  to  suffer  others 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  shrines  of  certain 
men,  and  to  render  them  a worship  which  is  due  to 
God  alone? 

“ I know  you  will  have  for  enemies,  (when  making 
the  motions  I recommend,)  the  hypocrites,  the  liber- 
tines, all  persons  capable  of  a thousand  infamies,  and 
abandoned  to  all  possible  debauches : but  I know  also 
that  you  do  not  fear  them.  The  same  courage  which 
made  you  unmask  so  skilfully  the  intrigues  of  our 
false  States,  and  openly  declare  yourself  against  their 
vicious  and  revolting  organization,  sustains  you,  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  your  jealous  and  dissatisfied 
enemies,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  famous  assembly 
that  ever  existed : your  talents  have  enabled  you  to 
hold  so  distinguished  a rank  there,  that  all  Europe 
has  its  eyes  upon  you.  As  incorruptible  as  courageous, 
you  have  always  openly  manifested  your  sentiments. 
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Private  interest  has  never  influenced  your  votes  or 
speeches ; you  have  looked  only  to  the  general  good. 

“ Being  a native  of  the  same  province  which  has 
appointed  you  its  deputy,  and  which  applauds  itself 
for  the  choice,  I trust  I am  not  acting  inconsistently 
with  the  respect  due  to  a member  of  the  national 
representation  when  I call  your  attention  to  a grievance 
affecting  the  body  to  which  I myself  belong.  I allude 
to  the  scanty  pittance  allowed  to  the  regular  clergy, 
and  which,  I assure  you,  occasions  much  murmuring. 
Every  one  sees  with  pain  that  men  who  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  stript  of  their  monastic  rights  and 
privileges,  without  uttering  a word  of  complaint, 
are  worse  treated  than  those  aristocratic  canons  who 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  operate  a counter- 
revolution, who  desire  to  have  the  old  regime  again, 
and  who  have  carried  their  audacity  so  far  as  to  pro- 
test against  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  chief  of  the  state.  That 
such  persons  should  live  in  luxury,  whilst  the  merit- 
orious pine  in  want,  is  revolting  to  reason.  You,  Sir, 
are  too  just  to  be  silent  in  a cause  which  concerns  so 
many  fellow-beings,  and  so  cruelly  used.  I pray  you 
to  add  one  more  wreath  to  your  glory,  and  to  silence 
your  enemies,  by  a motion  for  putting  ecclesiastic 
stipends  upon  the  footing  of  equality.  Is  it  possible, 
in  the  age  we  live,  that  men  who  have  contracted 
certain  habitudes  in  the  monastic  life,  can,  now  that 
they  are  restored  to  society,  live  in  it  upon  their  pre- 
sent allowance?  These  reasons  appear  to  me  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  fix  your  attention  ; and  I expect  from 
your  justice  that  you  will  use  your  gift  of  eloquence 
in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  the  lambs  from  suffering 
worse  treatment  from  the  state  than  the  wolves , who 
are  caballing  night  and  day  to  upset  everything,  and  to 
undo  all  that  has  already  been  done. 

“ It  is  not  in  France  alone  that  the  National  Assembly 
finds  homage  and  gratitude;  the  foreigner — all  nations, 
in  short,  applaud  both  you  and  your  works.  It  is 
your  definition  of  the  right  of  man  which  carries  the 
flambeau  everywhere.  French  reason  is  getting  into 
fashion  in  all  countries.  After  having  long  enough 
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copied  from  us  our  bagatelles  and  our  frivolities,  they 
seek  now  to  copy  our  wisdom  and  our  virtues.  A 
prelate  of  Liege,  (M.  Jacquemart,)  despising  the  selfish 
interests  of  his  order,  and  guided  by  truth,  has  had 
the  courage  to  promulgate  in  broad  day  his  sentiments 
upon  the  Constitution  given  us  by  our  intrepid  legis- 
lators, in  the  midst  of  storms  and  perils.  It  is  in  a 
piece  of  Latin  versification  this  virtuous  abbot  pays 
his  respectful  homages  to  our  august  representatives, 
and  manifests  his  political  sentiments.  Animated  by 
the  same  feelings  as  this  worthy  and  learned  prelate, 
I make  bold  to  forward  you  this  piece.  If  it  obtains 
your  approbation,  I pray  you,  Sir,  not  to  leave  the 
representatives  of  France  unacquainted  with  the  senti- 
ments which  foreigners  entertain  of  their  labours,  and 
with  the  compliments  they  pay  them. 

“ If  Apollo  forbids  me  to  chaunt  you  and  your  la- 
bours, he  does  not  forbid  me  to  admire  them,  and 
obey  them.  Accordingly,  no  one  can  be  more  attached 
than  I am  to  your  Constitution,  or  more  respect  the 
august  members  of  your  body.  As  to  yourself  indi- 
vidually, you  may  be  certain,  M.  de  Robespierre,  that 
nobody  can  be  either  more  devoted  to  you,  or  more 
reverence  you,  than  does  he  who  has  now  the  honour 
of  being,  with  the  truest  and  most  profound  respect, 

Sir, 

Your  very  humble  and 

very  obedient  servant, 

Lefetz,  priest.” 

This  letter,  the  production  of  an  ecclesiastic  who 
enjoyed  not  only  the  confidence  of  his  own  body,  but 
some  consideration  with  the  public  generally,  proves 
that  the  murmurs  of  the  bishops  and  beneficed  clergy 
were  not  participated  in  by  either  the  laity  or  clerical 
body  at  large.  In  truth,  it  was  only  the  rich  of  any 
class  or  calling  that  could  hate  or  distrust  Robespierre. 
Of  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  every  state  or  calling, 
Robespierre  was  the  never-failing  friend. 

In  the  affair  of  M.  de  Lautrec,  Robespierre  defended 
the  inviolability  of  the  representatives,  but  only  pro- 
visionally. M.  de  Lautrec,  who  was  a member  of  the 
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Assembly,  had  been  arrested  by  the  municipality  of 
Toulouse.  Robespierre  demanded  his  liberation,  on 
the  ground  that  it  belonged  only  to  the  representation 
to  pronounce  upon  its  own  members — not  to  condemn 
or  acquit, — but  to  act  as  a grand  jury,  by  authorizing  the 
prosecution  of  them,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  might 
warrant.  If  the  representative  body  found  reason  to  send 
the  accused  for  trial,  then  was  the  time  for  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  to  begin;  but  not  before.  Upon  this 
occasion,  Robespierre  was  successful : the  proceedings 
by  the  municipality  of  Toulouse  were  annulled,  and 
the  affair  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  M.  Albert  de  Rioms,  he  was  less 
successful.  The  Assembly  had  just  wiped  this  per- 
sonage, who  was  a commodore,  of  a grave  accusa- 
tion; but,  notwithstanding  this  decision,  M.  Albert 
was  still,  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  citizens,  more  than 
suspected  of  aristocracy  and  incivism.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  got  himself  to  be  proposed  to  the 
Assembly  as  a fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  the 
marine  department  at  the  approaching  federation  of 
the  14th  of  July,  in  which  capacity  he  would  have  to 
take  the  civic  oath  for  both  himself  and  his  squadron. 
Numerous  applauses  welcomed  the  motion  in  favour  of 
M.  Albert,  and  it  was  about  to  be  put  to  the  vote, 
when  Robespierre  rose  to  oppose  it  amidst  all  sorts  of 
discordant  yells.  After  pointing  out  the  indecency  of 
assigning  to  an  aristocrat  so  prominent  a part  at  the 
festival  of  liberty  and  equality — “I  demand,”  he  says, 
“ of  the  most  zealous  partizans  of  M.  Albert,  whether 
he  be  the  man  who  has  best  merited  his  country’s  favours, 
and  what  are  his  peculiar  claims  that  civic  crowns 
should  be  made  to  shower  upon  him?”  He  was  pro- 
ceeding in  this  strain,  when  the  cries,  menaces,  and 
interruptions  from  the  aristocratic  side  became  so  out- 
rageous that  he  was  obliged  to  desist.  He  returned 
to  the  charge,  however,  on  the  following  day,  and  again 
attacked  the  proposed  appointment  of  M.  Albert.  The 
occasion  was  this.  Certain  merchants  had  addressed 
a petition  to  the  Assembly,  demanding  that  the  com- 
modores should  be  authorized  to  protect  the  commerce 
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of  France,  and  of  her  allies.  Robespierre  opposed  all 
deliberation  on  this  petition.  The  object  of  the  entire 
proceeding,  (as  explained  by  collateral  circumstances 
at  the  time,}  was  to  embroil  France  in  a foreign  war, 
in  order  to  divert  attention  from  domestic  reforms. 
The  merchants  were  convenient  tools  in  the  business, 
but  the  plot  had  evidently  been  concocted  in  higher 
quarters.  Robespierre  denounced  it  in  these  terms — 
“The  proposition  just  now  made  to  you  of  giving 
to  commodores  the  power  to  employ  such  and  such 
forces  to  protect  our  commerce,  and  our  pretended 
allies,  would  also  leave  to  them  the  power  of  com- 
mitting hostilities;  the  ministers  have  calculated  the 
effects  of  those  different  measures,  of  which  you  have 
not  embraced  the  consequences.  Since  you  opposed 
to  them  a barrier  on  the  right  of  war  and  peace,  which 
they  sought  to  usurp,  they  are  driven  to  this  resource 
— this  shifty  attempt,  to  wring  from  you  indirectly  a 
resolution  which  you  might  believe  your  own,  but  which 
would  be  really  theirs.  Consider,  that  by  the  decree 
you  adopted  yesterday  on  M.  Albert,  you  have  fixed 
the  attention  of  foreign  states,  which  will  witness  with 
astonishment  a commodore  appointed  for  this  federa- 
tion in  particular.  Be  cautious,  lest  calumny  should 
spread  abroad  that  the  National  Assembly  has  a secret 
understanding  with  the  ministers,  and  that  the  ministers 
have  the  same  with  a certain  foreign  power.  I demand 
that  every  proposition  on  this  subject  be  adjourned, 
and  that  a day  be  appointed  to  examine  what  part  we 
ought  to  take  in  these  urgent  circumstances.”  This 
time  Robespierre  was  let  to  speak  pretty  freely,  but 
murmurs  of  disapprobation  followed  his  observations  ; 
— which  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  Assembly  from 
passing  to  the  order  of  the  day  as  Robespierre  had  de- 
manded. 

A few  days  after,  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Robespierre,  experienced  a still  more  hostile  reception 
in  the  Assembly.  Several  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
headed  by  Paul  Jones,  presented  themselves  at  the  bar 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  being  permitted  to  assist  at  the 
federation.  Robespierre,  pleased  with  the  patriotism 
of  the  Americans,  rose  to  demand  that  their  discourse 
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should  be  printed,  and  replied  to  by  the  president, 
but  such  furious  vociferations  assailed  him  on  all  sides 
that  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  He  made  repeated 
attempts  to  gain  a hearing,  but  the  Assembly  was  in- 
exorable. The  more  he  reminded  his  colleagues  of 
their  duty  to  him,  to  themselves,  and  to  the  Americans 
present,  the  more  he  was  hissed,  menaced,  and  cried 
down.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Foucault,  in  a fit 
of  aristocratic  spleen,  called  him  (Robespierre),  a vile 
tribune  of  the  people. 

The  14th  of  July  wras  approaching — the  anniversary 
of  what  the  middle  classes  affected  to  call  the  nation’s 
deliverance.  The  people  prepared  to  celebrate  it  by  a 
solemnity  which  should  elevate  the  souls  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  bind  them  in  closer  bonds.  A confederation 
of  the  whole  realm  was  to  take  place  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  there,  in  the  open  air,  the  deputies  sent  by 
the  eighty-three  departments  of  France,  the  national 
representation,  the  Parisian  guard,  and  the  monarch, 
were  to  take  the  oath  on  the  Constitution.  As  a pre- 
lude to  this  patriotic  festival,  the  popular  members  of 
the  noblesse  proposed  the  abolition  of  titles,  and  the 
Assembly  hastened  to  renew  a sitting  similar  to  the 
4th  of  August  1789.  There  were  two  sorts  of  things 
which  the  aristocrats  of  the  Assembly  were  always  very 
generous  about:  first,  what  they  could  no  longer  keep; 
and  Secondly,  what  was  of  no  intrinsic  value,  especially 
if  it  only  tended  to  bring  them  into  contempt.  Of  the 
former  description  were  the  “ sacrifices”  made  on  the 
memorable  4th  of  August.  Of  the  latter,  were  the 
sacrifices  of  vanity,  made  preliminarily  to  the  grand 
confederation  of  the  14th  of  July,  1790.  On  this 
latter  occasion,  titles,  armorial  bearings,  liveries,  orders 
of  chivalry  were  abolished,  and  feudal  vanity  lost  its 
privileges,  as  feudal  power  had  already  done.  The 
sitting  led  to  an  universal  equality  between  the  upper 
and  the  middle  ranks  of  French  society,  which  has 
not  much  altered  since.  The  amalgamation  of  privi- 
leges, effected  by  the  Constitution,  naturally  led  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  classes  in  manners  and 
style  of  address,  as  well  as  in  political  franchises. 
The  aristocracy,  in  fact,  ceased  to  exist  as  a distinct 
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class.  Titles  had  formerly  designated  functions  ; ar- 
morial bearings  had  distinguished  powerful  families  ; 
liveries  had  been  invented  for  the  armies  of  vassals ; 
the  orders  of  chivalry  had  defended  the  territory 
against  the  invader,  the  state  against  the  foreigner,  or 
Europe  against  Islamism,  but  nothing  of  all  this  was 
in  being  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  federation.  Titles 
had  lost  their  reality  and  their  suitableness,  the 
noblesse  after  having  ceased  to  be  a magistracy,  had 
ceased  even  to  be  an  illustration,  and  power  as  well  as 
glory  was  to  spring  henceforwards  from  the  middle 
ranks.  In  short,  at  the  epoch  we  are  now  arrived  at, 
the  aristocracy  were  kfcft  no  political  advantages  what- 
ever over  the  middle  ranks.  The  latter,  therefore,  as 
being  the  vastly  more  numerous  body,  became  the 
ruling  class,  which,  (excepting  for  a short  period  in  1 793, 
and  1794,)  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be.  There 
is  no  way  of  destroying  middle-class  ascendancy  except 
by  abolishing  property-qualifications.  It  is  through 
property-qualifications  that  the  middle  classes  keep  the 
bulk  of  the  human  race  in  slavery  and  misery. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  Robespierre,  for  the  most  part, 
battling  in  the  ranks  of  the  middle  classes  against  the 
monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  church.  Hencefor- 
ward we  shall  see  him  as  often  in  opposition  to  the 
middle  classes  as  upon  their  side.  Up  to  July,  1790, 
the  middle  classes  had  been  struggling  to  get  power 
for  themselves,  and  not  to  keep  it  from  others.  It  was, 
therefore,  just  and  proper  to  give  them  a helping  hand. 
But  from,  or  about,  July,  1790,  the  middle  classes 
changed  their  tactics  altogether.  From  furious  inno- 
vators they  became  rank  monopolists  ; they  substituted 
“ order ” for  “liberty,”  and  sought  to  crush  the 
working  classes  under  their  feet  as  the  ancient  aris- 
tocracy had  used  to  crush  them  — the  middle.  It  was 
then  that  Robespierre  began  to  attack  them;  it  was 
then  that  he  put  every  engine  in  play,  and  strained 
every  muscle  to  rouse  the  working  millions  against 
the  threatened  despotism  of  the  Parisian  shopocracy. 
The  14th  of  July,  1790,  is  about  the  epoch  when 
the  middle  classes  had  reached  the  acme  of  their 
power.  After  that  time,  they  declined  rapidly  in  influ- 
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ence,  till  the  year  1794,  when  the  fatal  9th  Thermidor 
broke  up  the  democracy,  and  once  more  delivered  over 
the  government  of  F ranee  to  the  middle  orders.  As  the 
1 4 th  of  J uly,  1790,  is  therefore  an  important  revolutionary 
date,  (independently  of  its  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bastile,  and  the  day  of  the  grand 
confederation,)  I shall  close  this  chapter  with  a brief 
outline  of  what  occurred  on  that  day. 

The  revolution  had  few  brighter  days  than  the  14th 
of  July,  1790.  The  weather  alone  did  not  corres- 
pond with  this  magnificent  fete.  The  deputies  from 
all  the  departments  were  presented  to  the  king,  who 
welcomed  them  with  great  affability.  He  received 
also  the  most  touching  testimonies  of  affection,  but  it 
was  as  a constitutional  king.  It  was  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  that  the  federation  took  place.  The  immense 
preparations  for  this  festival  were  with  difficulty 
completed.  “ All  Paris,”  observes  Mignet,  “ had 
assisted  for  several  weeks,  in  order  that  everything 
should  be  ready  on  the  14th.  At  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  assemblage  of  electors,  of  representatives, 
of  the  commune,  the  presidents  of  the  districts,  the 
National  Assembly,  the  Parisian  guard,  the  deputies 
of  the  army,  the  federates  of  the  departments,  went  in 
procession  from  the  Place  of  the  Bastile.  The  pre- 
sence of  all  the  national  bodies,  the  floating  banners, 
the  patriotic  inscriptions,  the  varied  costumes,  the 
sounds  of  music,  the  joy  of  the  people,  produced  a 
grand  effect.  The  procession  traversed  the  city,  and 
passed  the  Seine,  to  the  sound  of  a discharge  of 
artillery,  across  a bridge  of  boats  which  had  been 
thrown  over  in  the  evening.  It  entered  the  Champ 
de  Mars  through  a triumphal  arch,  decorated  with 
patriotic  inscriptions.  Each  body,  hailed  with  ap- 
plause, placed  itself  in  the  situation  destined  for  it. 

“ The  vast  site  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  surrounded 
by  steps  of  green  turf,  rising  one  above  another,  occu- 
pied by  four  hundred  thousand  spectators;  in  the 
middle,  rose  an  altar  constructed  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  ancients ; around  the  altar,  in  a vast 
amphitheatre,  were  seen  the  king,  his  family,  the 
Assembly,  and  the  municipality;  the  federates  of  the 
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departments  were  placed  in  order  under  their  banners ; 
the  deputies  of  the  army  were  in  their  ranks  and 
under  their  colours;  the  Bishop  of  Autun  ascended 
the  altar  in  pontifical  robes;  four  hundred  priests, 
clothed  in  white  surplices,  and  decorated  with  floating 
tri-coloured  cinctures,  proceeded  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  altar.  Mass  was  celebrated  amidst  the  sound  of 
military  instruments ; the  Bishop  of  Autun  (Talleyrand) 
then  blessed  the  oriflamme  and  the  eighty-three  banners. 

“ A profound  silence  now  ensued  in  this  vast  en- 
closure; and  La  Fayette,  nominated  this  day  com- 
mandant-general of  all  the  National  Guards  of  the 
realm,  advanced  first  to  take  the  civic  oath.  He  was 
carried,  in  the  arms  of  grenadiers,  on  to  the  altar  of 
the  country,  in  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the 
people;  he  then,  in  an  elevated  voice,  in  his  own 
name,  in  the  name  of  the  troops,  and  of  the  federates, 
spoke  as  follows,  ‘ We  swrear  to  be  for  ever  faithful 
to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  king ; to  maintain 
with  all  our  power  the  constitution  decreed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  the  king;  and  to 
remain  united  to  all  Frenchmen,  by  indissoluble  ties 
of  fraternity.’  Discharges  of  artillery,  shouts  of 
‘ Long  live  the  nation ! long  live  the  king  /’  the 
clashing  of  arms,  the  sounds  of  music,  instantly 
mingled  in  one  unanimous  and  prolonged  cadence. 
The  president  of  the  Assembly  took  the  same  oaths, 
and  all  the  deputies  repeated  it  at  the  same  time. 
Louis  XVI.  then  rising,  ‘ I,’  said  he,  ‘ the  king  of 
France,  swear  to  employ  all  the  powers  delegated 
to  me  by  the  Constitutional  Act  of  the  State,  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  decreed  by  the  National 
Assembly  and  accepted  by  me.’  The  queen  being 
then  led  forward,  and  raising  the  dauphin  in  her 
arms,  and  showing  him  to  the  people,  said,  ‘ Here  is 
my  son , he  unites  with  me  in  the  same  sentiments 
At  the  same  instant  the  banners  were  lowered,  the 
acclamations  of  the  people  were  heard  in  one  loud  and 
prolonged  shout.  Subjects  believed  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  monarch  in  the  attachment  of 
his  subjects ; and  this  happy  day  was  terminated  by  a 
solemn  chaunt  of  thanksgiving. 
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“ The  festival  of  the  federation  was  prolonged  some 
time  longer ; plays,  illuminations,  and  balls  were  given 
by  the  City  of  Paris  to  the  deputies  of  the  depart- 
ments. A dance  was  celebrated  on  the  very  spot 
where  formerly  had  stood  the  Bastile.  Gratings,  bars, 
ruins,  were  scattered  here  and  there,  and  over  the 
gate  was  written  this  inscription,  which  contrasted 
finely  with  the  ancient  destination  of  this  abode, 
‘ Dancing  here .’  ‘They  danced,  in  fact,’  says  a 
contemporary,  ‘with  joy,  with  security,  on  the  very 
spot  where  had  flowed  so  many  tears,  where  courage, 
genius,  and  innocence  had  so  often  vented  their  groans, 
— where  the  cries  of  despair  had  been  so  often  stifled.’ 
After  the  fetes  were  terminated,  medals  were  struck  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  them,  and  the  federates 
returned  to  their  departments.” 

Thus  ended,  what  “ history”  has  described,  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  fetes  of  the  revolution.  Its  true 
character,  (including  the  motives  of  those  who  got  it 
up,  and  the  impressions  produced  by  it  on  the  different 
classes  of  the  Parisians,)  shall  be  given  in  my  History 
of  the  Revolution. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Robespierre  denounces  Latour  Dupin — supports  the  Jews  of 
Metz — attacks  and  disconcerts  Mirabeau; — the  Prince  of 
Conde — Camille  Desmoulins  is  accused  in  the  Assembly, 
and  defended  by  Robespierre — the  Abbe  Barmont  and 
Bonne-Savardin,  Robespierre  opposes  their  liberation — 
defends  the  insurgent  Soldiers  of  Nancy — demands  the 
Suppression  of  the  Chatelet — his  Speech  in  favour  of  the 
Revolutionary  Party  of  Avignon,  and  against  the  Papal 
Government — his  Motions  and  Speeches  on  the  Judiciary 
Organization,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  interval  between  the  14th  of  July,  1790,  and 
the  close  of  that  year,  Robespierre  delivered  dis- 
courses in  the  National  Assembly  on  the  following 
subjects — 

On  the  16th  of  July,  on  pensions;  17th,  on  a de- 
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nunciation  against  M.  de  Latour  Dupin ; 20th,  on  the 
disturbances  at  Soissons;  same  day,  on  the  state  of 
the  Jews  of  Metz ; 28th,  on  the  proposition  to  sum- 
mon M.  de  Latour  Dupin  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly ; 
same  day,  on  the  proposition  of  Mirabeau  relative  to 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  On  the  1st  of  August,  on  a 
motion  of  order ; 2nd,  on  a decree  of  accusation  di- 
rected against  Camille  Desmoulins,  (three  discourses, 
in  defence  of  Camille;)  5th,  on  the  offices  of  the  peace 
department;  9th,  on  the  public  administration ; 21st, 
on  an  address  to  the  king  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Bearn ; 23rd,  on  the  escape  of  Bonne-Savardin  from 
prison;  31st,  on  the  affair  of  Nancy  (two  discourses). 
On  the  3rd  of  September,  another  discourse  on  the 
same  subject;  16th,  on  begging  friars  (consisting  of 
the  Jacobins,  Cordeliers,  Augustines,  and  Carmelites) ; 
23rd,  on  the  insurrection  of  Soissons.  On  the  23rd  of 
October,  on  the  organization  of  the  High  National 
Court;  25th,  on  the  suppression  of  the  tribunal  or 
court  called  the  Chatelet ; on  the  9th  of  November, 
on  the  Court  of  Cassation;  18th,  on  a petition  from 
certain  citizens  of  Avignon;  24th,  on  the  brevets  de 
retenue.  On  the  5th  of  December,  on  the  right  to 
carry  arms;  11th,  on  the  affair  of  Hesdin;  and,  on 
the  14th,  20th,  28th,  and  30th,  on  the  judiciary 
organization.  I have  supplied  the  dates  of  these  dis- 
courses, for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
They  are  all  I can  find  in  the  contemporary  journals 
and  other  sources  of  information  at  my  disposal,  but 
more  ample  means  of  research  might,  perhaps,  have 
enabled  me  to  discover  more.  At  any  rate,  they  form 
pretty  considerable  work  for  a period  of  five  months 
and  a half,  to  say  nothing  of  his  labours  without  the 
Assembly,  which  I shall  notice  by  and  by,  or  of  those 
within  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved.  What 
a contrast  does  this  laborious  diligence  present  to  the 
culpable  neglect  of  parliamentary  duties  manifested  by 
nineteen-twentieths  of  our  legislators  at  Westminster! 
I shall  now  cursorily  notice  what  Robespierre  said  on 
the  principal  of  those  occasions,  accompanying  my 
notice  with  such  fragments  of  his  speeches  as  my 
limits  will  allow. 
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The  denunciation  against  M.  de  Latour  Du  pin* 
arose  in  this  way.  A lieutenant  of  artillery,  named  Sir 
Dulac,  full  of  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the  times,  had 
expressed,  in  presence  of  his  colonel,  (a  known  aristo- 
crat,) a hope  of  soon  seeing  the  soldiers  at  large  em- 
powered to  elect  their  chiefs.  The  colonel  took  this 
both  as  a personal  insult  and  as  a sort  of  military 
heresy.  Knowing  the  court  and  the  ministers  to  be 
hostile  to  all  sorts  of  reform,  more  especially  reform 
in  the  army,  he  reported  the  seditious  language  of 
Dulac  to  the  Executive.  Dupin,  the  minister  of  war, 
immediately  took  cognizance  of  it,  and,  by  an  arbitrary 
mandate,  ordered  Dulac  to  constitute  himself  a prisoner 
at  Strasburgh,  where  his  garrison  was,  until  further 
orders.  Now,  though  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  for 
the  suppression  of  lettres  de  cachet  did  not  expressly 
include  the  army  in  its  provisions,  the  minister’s  con- 
duct was  felt  to  be  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  Robes- 
pierre, in  behalf  of  Dulac,  denounced  it  to  the  As- 
sembly, comparing  it  to  the  arbitrary  incarcerations 
under  the  old  government.  He  concluded  with  de- 
manding a committee  of  inquiry  to  examine  rigidly 
into  the  affair.  His  motion , as  usual , was  without 
effect.  The  minister  had  his  party  in  the  house,  and 
the  majority  had  a horror  of  disturbing  the  system  of 
passive  obedience  in  the  army.  After  a homily  from 
the  Abbe  Gouttes  on  the  danger  of  military  insubordi- 
nation, and  some  hypocritical  stuff  from  a few  other 
ministerial  hacks,  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Some  days  after,  the  Committee  of  Domains  re- 
ported upon  an  interesting  petition  addressed  to  the 
Assembly  by  the  Jews  of  Metz.  The  subject  of  the 
petition  was  another  of  those  odious  abuses  of  the  old 
government  which  called  for  redress.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  Jewish  families  had,  long  since,  been  autho- 
rized to  establish  themselves  at  Metz,  on  condition  of 
paying  annually  to  the  government  a tax  or  tribute  of 
twenty  thousand  francs.  M.  de  Brancas,  by  marrying 

* The  name  is  written  du-Pin  in  some  works;  in  others, 
simply  Dupin. 
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an  heiress  of  court,  had  obtained  this  Jew-tribute  as  a 
sort  of  marriage  portion,  or  reward  of  services.  The 
Jews,  seeing  the  Assembly  occupy  itself  with  all  sorts 
of  reforms,  local  as  well  as  general,  were  encouraged 
to  petition  that  body  to  exempt  them  from  so  unjust 
and  degrading  a tribute,  a tribute  for  which  they  had 
received  no  valuable  consideration,  but  which  was  ex- 
torted in  token  of  their  personal  servitude.  Robes- 
pierre did  not  love  Jews,  but  he  loved  justice  too  well 
to  deny  it  to  any  class  of  citizens.  He  saw  they  were 
oppressed,  and  that  was  enough.  He  espoused  their 
cause,  supported  their  claim,  and  gave  no  quarter  to 
the  hypocrites  who  pretended  that  the  tribute  was  justly 
exacted  from  them,  as  the  price  of  their  establishment 
at  Metz.  Society,  he  said,  had  no  right  to  prevent 
any  sect  or  class  of  men  from  residing  wherever  they 
liked,  so  long  as  they  did  not  disturb  public  order ; 
and,  as  to  the  protection  of  government,  “ the  governed 
had  a right  to  it , hut  the  governors  no  right  to  sell 
it.”  The  hypocrites  could  not  decently  hold  out 
against  this  language  of  common  sense ; but,  shifting 
their  ground,  they  sought  to  indemnify  M.  de  Brancas 
out  of  the  treasury  for  the  loss  of  the  tribute.  Robes- 
pierre opposed  the  indemnity  as  well  as  the  tribute. 
“ Compensations,”  said  he,  “ are  due  only  where  the 
titles  of  the  first  proprietors  are  legitimate.  M.  de 
Brancas  can  show  no  such  legitimacy  in  favour  of  his 
claim ; M.  de  Brancas  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  no  in- 
demnity or  compensation.”  These  conclusions  were 
adopted  by  the  Assembly.  How  many  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
British  nation,  had  the  like  arguments  always  met 
with  the  like  success  in  our  tax- trap  at  Westminster! 

In  the  middle  of  a grave  discussion  arising  out  of  a 
report  of  Freteau  on  the  state  of  France  in  respect  of 
her  foreign  relations,  Mirabeau  contrived  one  day  to 
start  an  incidental  question  of  high  interest.  It  was 
an  old  trick  of  his,  or  rather  a part  of  his  political 
tactics,  thus  to  take  the  Assembly  by  surprise ; the  ad- 
vantage of  it  consisted  in  this, — that  being  master  of  his 
subject,  and  his  adversaries  necessarily  unprepared  for 
it,  he  was  therefore  sure  to  have  the  best  of  the  argu- 
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ment,  and  not  unfrequently,  a decision  in  favour  of 
his  proposition  before  any  one  had  had  time  to  fully 
comprehend  its  bearings.  The  proposition  I allude  to 
here  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Prince  of  Conde  should 
be  required  to  declare  whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  the 
author  of  a certain  manifesto  published  in  his  name ; 
that  his  silence  should  be  regarded  as  an  avowal  of  it ; 
and  that  after  a certain  time  allowed  for  his  reply, 
his  property  and  goods  should  be  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  The  motive  of  this  proposi- 
tion,— whether  it  was  dictated  by  hatred  or  by  patriot- 
ism,— seemed  a mystery  to  all  who  were  not  in  Mira- 
beau’s  secret.  Indeed  every  thing  appeared  inexplic- 
able in  Mirabeau  about  this  period.  Robespierre 
however,  who  was  accustomed  to  judge  of  men’s 
motives  by  the  tendency  of  their  conduct,  (especially 
where  he  had  clever  fellows  like  Mirabeau  to  deal 
with,)  and  who  saw  that  the  tendency  of  Mirabeau’s 
conduct  in  the  present  case  was  to  divert  public 
surveillance  from  the  ministers  who  were  notoriously 
plotting,  in  order  to  fix  it  on  a bugbear  or  phantom 
incapable  of  mischief, — grappled  at  once  with  the 
Goliah  of  the  Assembly.  “ I demand,”  said  he,  “ of 
M.  de  Mirabeau  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  is 
certain  that  the  manifesto  exists,  and  what  proofs]  he 
has  that  M.  Louis-Joseph  de  Bourbon  is  the  author 
of  it  ? I demand  of  M.  de  Mirabeau,  in  the  next 
place,  why,  in  his  apprehensions  of  danger,  his  eyes 
are  fixed  solely  on  M.  Louis-Joseph  de  Bourbon? 
Why,  at  a time  when  we  are  amidst  conspiracies, 
when  our  every  step  is  beset  with  machinations,  the 
plenitude  of  his  severity  is  directed  against  a man 
whom  the  prerogatives  of  his  birth  and  so  many 
hereditary  prejudices  must  naturally  indispose  against 
the  Constitution,  instead  of  against  those  who,  bound 
by  their  functions  and  their  oaths  to  the  Consti- 
tution, are  labouring  night  and  day  to  overthrow 
it?  Why  divert  your  attention  from  those  culprits 
who  surround  us,  and  sit  alongside  us,  in  order  to 
look  for  one  who  is  out  of  sight  and  incapable  of 
mischief?”  After  proceeding  at  some  length  in  this 
strain,  he  demanded  that  the  Assembly  should  occupy 
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itself  on  the  following  day  with  the  various  measures 
which  the  public  safety  required. 

Mirabeau  answered  Robespierre  with  acrimony : to 
believe  himself,  the  principal  motive  which  had  made 
him  give  M.  Louis- Joseph  de  Bourbon  the  preference 
in  his  attacks,  was  because  his  military  talents  ren- 
dered him  more  formidable  than  any  body  else ; it  was, 
besides,  natural  to  begin  with  the  enemy  who,  placed 
in  the  first  rank,  united  in  himself  the  greatest  re- 
sources of  power  and  consideration,  and  who,  more- 
over, had  been  denounced  by  the  minister  of  war  as 
very  dangerous.  “ I have  kept  silent,”  added  he,  “ on 
the  motion  for  censuring  the  conduct  of  ministers 
because,  though  good  at  bottom,  it  was  irregular  in 
form.  This  is  not  a time  for  the  National  Assembly 
to  confine  itself  to  a vague  resolution  of  censure ; it 
has  the  right,  and  perhaps  will  soon  be  under  the 
obligation  of  duty, — to  judge  whether  the  ministers 
ought  not  to  be  dismissed.  Behold  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  prefer  a simple  motion  to  the  emphatic 
one  already  presented  to  you,  and,  mayhap,  there  is  as 
much  patriotism  in  having  proposed  it  to  you,  as  in 
boring  my  audience  with  eternal  repetitions , or 
treating  it  every  day  to  the  same  re-warmed  hashes 
of  anti-ministerial  declamations .” 

The  words  I have  put  in  italics  were  levelled  at 
Robespierre.  Mirabeau  was  stung  to  the  quick  that 
his  manoeuvre  was  seen  through ; his  self-love  could 
not  forgive  the  man  who  was  instrumental  in  detecting 
it,  and  both  policy  and  self-love  concurred  in  dictating 
to  him  the  epithet  declaimer , which  he  had  never  till 
then  applied  to  Robespierre.  The  aristocrats  of  the 
Assembly  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  it  to 
him,  because  their  stupidity  could  suggest  no  better 
reply  to  his  repeated  exposures  of  their  criminal  de- 
signs, but  Mirabeau  who  was  a man  of  real  talent,  if 
not  of  real  worth,  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to 
retail,  at  second-hand,  their  vapid  vituperation.  Robes- 
pierre, however,  had  his  revenge.  Without  appearing 
to  notice  Mirabeau’s  sarcasms,  he  replied  that  “ there 
was  little  generosity  in  provoking  decrees  of  proscrip- 
tion against  an  exiled  Frenchman,  little  generosity  in 
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sequestering  the  goods  and  property  of  a man  who, 
whatever  might  be  his  rank,  could  do  no  mischief,  and 
against  whom  there  was  no  proof;  and  all  this,  as 
would  seem,  for  no  better  purpose  than  that  of  divert- 
ing public  attention  from  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  embroil  and  put  in  peril 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  corrupt  every  thing 
and  every  body.”  The  words  “ corrupt  every  thing . 
and  every  body ” were  intended  for  Mirabeau,  whose 
intrigues  with  the  court  party  were  by  this  time  more 
than  suspected.  Mirabeau  felt  keenly  the  thrust, 
but  durst  not  provoke  a repetition  of  it.  With  all  his 
dexterity  and  audacity  (for  he  was  the  Danton  of  the 
Constituent)  he  preferred  the  better  part  of  valour  by 
discreetly  remaining  silent,  and  did  not  press  his 
motion  against  Louis-Joseph  de  Bourbon. 

It  was  about  this  epoch  that  Bobespierre  defended 
bis  old  friend  and  fellow-collegian  Camille  Desmou- 
lins, who  had  been  denounced  in  the  Assembly  by 
Malouet,  for  having  written  disrespectfully  of  the  king, 
and  otherwise  provoked  “ sedition”  in  his  journal 
(u  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant.” ) A decree 
of  accusation  was  obtained  against  Camille,  but  through 
the  exertions  of  Robespierre,  Petion,  Dubois  Crance, 
and  some  other  members  of  the  Left,  the  Assembly 
was  induced  to  rescind  it  on  the  following  day. 
Camille,  who  wras  present  in  the  gallery  during  the 
discussions,  had  got  himself  into  an  additional  scrape 
by  impetuously  interrupting  his  accuser  Malouet.  He 
was  ordered  to  be  arrested  on  the  spot,  as  for  a breach 
of  privilege,  he  having  disturbed  the  proceedings  of 
the  House,  of  which  he  was  not  a member.  A most 
stormy  and  extraordinary  scene  ensued,  but  by  the 
assistance  of  his  friends  of  the  Left,  Camille  was  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence, — and  enabled 
to  escape  quietly.  Upon  this  occasion  Robespierre 
pronounced  three  discourses  in  Camille’s  favour,  for 
which  Camille  was  so  grateful  that,  speaking  of  Robes- 
spierre’s  services  to  him,  in  the  following  number  of 
his  paper,  he  distinguished  him  from  all  his  other 
supporters  in  the  house,  by  the  following  expressions 
of  endearment — “ but  many  noble  acts , above  all , sig - 
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nalized  my  dear  Robespierre ” (Mais  maints  beaux 
fait  surtout  ont  signale  mon  cher  Robespierre).  We 
shall  see,  at  a later  period,  Robespierre’s  zealous,  but 
fruitless,  endeavours  to  save  Camille’s  life. 

In  the  affair  of  Camille  the  Assembly  had  only  to 
pronounce  on  the  fate  of  a poor,  struggling  journalist; 
it  had  shortly  after  to  pronounce  on  that  of  one  of  its 
own  members,  and  under  very  different  circumstances. 
Let  us  see  how  Robespierre  behaved  on  this  occasion. 
The  inculpated  member  was  the  Abbe  de  Barmont, 
and  the  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  favoured 
the  escape  and  flight  of  a conspirator  named  Bonne- 
Savardin.  The  latter,  an  agent  of  the  minister  Saint- 
Priest,  had  contrived  to  escape  from  his  prison  in 
virtue  of  a forged  discharge  of  the  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation. He  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
Abbe,  who  procured  a disguise  for,  and  accompanied 
him,  in  his  flight  from  Paris.  Arrested  at  Chalons, 
they  were  both  brought  back  to  Paris  under  a strong 
escort,  and  the  Committee  of  Investigation  had  laid 
an  information  on  the  affair.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  Barmont  should  be  held  in  arrestation, 
and  that  M.  de  Foucault  (another  member)  who  was 
also  somewhat  compromised  in  the  escape  of  Bonne- 
Savardin,  should  be  subjected  to  an  examination. 
Robespierre  supported  the  views  of  the  Committee. 
In  answer  to  those  who  declaimed  against  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Investigation,  he  observed, 
that  they  seemed  to  be  ignorant  that  public  safety  was 
the  supreme  law,  and  that  the  march  of  a revolution 
could  not  be  subject  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
peaceable  course  of  civil  life.  “ We  must  distinguish, 
added  he,  “real  humanity,  which  sees  only  the  general 
interest,  and  which  can  triumph  over  the  tenderest 
emotions  of  pity,  from  that  weakness  which  is  sensi- 
bility towards  an  individual  and  barbarity  towards 
society.  Not,  that  the  first  emotions  of  nature  may 
not,  in  certain  cases,  furnish  grounds  of  excuse  or 
palliation.  A man,  for  instance,  who  should  meet  the 
supplication  of  another  man,  demanding  an  asylum  at 
his  hands,  with  a threat  to  go  and  denounce  him, 
would  be  nearer  to  vice  than  to  virtue.  But  where 
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the  thing  happens  in  respect  of  a crime  which  interests 
an  entire  nation,  which  compromises  the  public 
safety;  when  the  offence  is  that  of  affording  an  asylum, 
during  several  days,  to  a man  charged  with  such";a 
crime ; when  the  offender  favours  the  criminal’s  flight 
to  the  extent  of  participating  in  it — in  a case  of  this 
description  the  emotions  of  sensibility  can  furnish  no 
palliation.  Moreover,  the  presumptions  of  culpa- 
bility are  too  many  and  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
A forgery  has  been  committed  to  effect  M.  Bonne- 
Savardin’s  escape  from  prison : the  authors  of  it  are 
unknown.  The  first  objects  that  present  themselves 
are  the  persons,  (I  except  not  M.  de  Foucault,)  who 
favour  the  retreat  and  flight  of  the  accused.  In  the 
midst  of  this  obscurity  one  clue  remains,  and  that  is 
the  information  of  the  Committee;  we  ought  therefore 
to  follow  up  this  information,  and  meanwhile  you 
cannot  let  go  the  prisoner.  The  crime  in  question  is 
that  of  treason  to  the  nation,  and  the  parties  incul- 
pated have  but  too  strongly  justified  the  suspicion 
that  they  are  accomplices  in  it.” 

In  this  brief  extract,  (badly  reported  as  it  is,)  we 
have  a perfect  epitome  of  Robespierre’s  future  life  and 
policy  as  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
For  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  deluded,  and  thought- 
less— for  those  acting  under  the  influence  of  early  pre- 
judices, mistaken  feelings,  or  excited  passions — for  all, 
in  short,  whose  guilt  was  not  of  a cold,  premeditated, 
heartless  character,  he  always  felt  and  evinced  the 
tenderest  humanity;  but  for  the  deep,  dark-minded, 
designing  rich  traitors,  who  would  have  assassinated 
half  the  human  race  rather  than  allow  their  poorer 
fellow-citizens  to  be  free  and  happy — for  demons  of 
this  description  he  had  no  pity  — no  “ humanity .” 
Compassion  for  them  he  knew  to  be  the  extreme  of 
cruelty  towards  mankind  at  large.  He  was  therefore 
for  winged  vengeance  against  them,  to  prevent  their 
destroying  his  fellow-creatures ; and  where  is  the  virtu- 
ous man  who  will  not  agree  with  Robespierre  that  the 
act  of  destroying  such  anti-human  monsters  is  the 
service  of  Almighty  God?  But  1 anticipate  my  narra- 
tive : we  shall  come,  by  and  by,  to  the  far-famed  “ reign 
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of  terror ,”  so  called,  because,  for  tlie  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  the  rich  were  made  afraid 
of  the  poor,  and  vice  afraid  of  virtue. 

To  return  to  Barmont : the  discussion  was  long  and 
stormy : the  Abbe  had  many  influential  friends  in  the 
Assembly,  who  spouted,  quibbled,  refined,  and  vented 
an  abundance  of  rhetoric  and  pathos  in  his  behalf; 
and,  at  one  time,  the  Abbe  Maury  had  nearly  carried 
a resolution  for  his  provisional  enlargement,  but  Rew- 
bell,  Merlin,  and  some  others,  adopting  Robespierre’s 
view,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  at  last  obtained  a 
decree  which  declared  that  there  were  grounds  of  ac- 
cusation against  the  Abbe  de  Barmont. 

The  news  of  the  military  insurrection  which  took 
place  at  Nancy,  towards  the  end  of  August,  occupied 
the  Assembly  for  some  days.  Robespierre  spoke 
several  times  on  the  subject,  and  always  on  the  side  of 
reason  and  humanity.  He  rendered  justice  to  the  de- 
votedness of  young  Desilles;  but,  from  feeling  and  con- 
viction, the  greater  part  of  his  discourses  was  in  favour 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  rebelled  against  their  chiefs. 
He  reasoned  thus : the  privates  are  the  people  of  the 
army — in  the  tented  field  as  in  our  cities,  in  war  as  in 
peace,  the  old  regime  has  created  an  unbearable  aris- 
tocracy ; cashiered  and  crest-fallen  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  the  state,  aristocracy  still  carries  its  head 
erect  in  the  army,  because  in  the  army  alone  the 
voice  of  reason  dares  not  to  call  into  question  the 
passive  obedience  commanded  by  the  military  code. 
The  soldiers  of  Chateaux-Vieux  were  not  more  culpable 
than  the  men  of  the  14th  of  July,  who  demolished  the 
Bastile,  yet  the  latter  have  had  heroic  crowns  given 
them,  whilst  the  former  found  only  death  and  irons. 
Robespierre  proceeded  in  this  strain  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  poor  soldiers,  but  it  was  not  till  two  years  after 
this  epoch  that  the  remnant  of  those  unhappy  men 
obtained  a tardy  justice  and  reparation. 

Amongst  the  various  institutions  of  the  old  regime 
which  needed  reform,  or  rather  utter  abolition,  there 
was  none  which  the  people  of  Paris  detested  more  than 
the  court  or  tribunal  called  the  Chatelet.  Owing  to 
its  anti-popular  constitution,  injustice  was  the  general 
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rule,  justice  the  exception,  in  respect  of  its  decisions. 
Marat  had  frequently  denounced  it,  but  his  denuncia- 
tions had  seldom  had  any  other  effect  than  to  call 
down  upon  himself  the  increased  vengeance  of  its 
jurisdiction.  The  case  of  Bezenval,  that  of  Sulleau, 
and  a great  many  others,  showed,  that  as  a court  for 
judging  provisionally  of  crimes  and  offences  against 
the  nation  and  constitution,  it  was  little  better  than  an 
instrument  for  protecting  aristocratic  traitors  from  the 
passions  of  the  populace ; whilst,  as  a mere  criminal 
court,  it  was  rigorous  in  the  last  degree  against  poor 
offenders.  Robespierre  demanded  of  the  Assembly 
the  immediate  suppression  of  this  infamous  court. 
The  demand  was  more  favourably  received  than  might 
have  been  expected ; but  the  Assembly  contented  itself 
with  simply  retrenching  from  the  Chatelet’s  jurisdic- 
tion the  cognizance  of  crimes  involving  high-treason 
to  the  nation. 

In  the  course  of  November,  certain  citizens  of  Avi- 
gnon petitioned  the  Assembly  to  incorporate  their  city 
and  territory  with  the  French  nation.  Avignon  was 
then  under  the  papal  government,  but  the  bulk  of  its 
inhabitants  wished  to  be  re- united  with  France,  of 
which,  until  the  year  1348,  it  had  always  formed  an 
integral  part.  Robespierre  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners,  and  delivered  a speech  on  the  occasion 
which  the  Assembly,  contrary  to  its  usual  custom, 
greatly  applauded,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  speech  will  best  explain  the 
nature  of  the  question,  as  well  as  Robespierre’s  motives 
for  interesting  himself  so  much  in  its  success. 


Robespierre  in  support  of  the  just  Claims  of  the 
People  of  Avignon  to  separate  from  the  Papal 
Government , and  to  be  re-united  with  France. 

I demand,  for  the  question  which  is  submitted  to 
you,  the  same  respectful  attention  you  have  hitherto 
shown  to  subjects  of  the  gravest  moment.  It  is  not  by 
the  extent  of  the  Avignonese  territory  that  we  are  to 
measure  the  importance  of  this  affair,  but  by  those 
elevated  principles  which  guarantee  the  rights  of  men 
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and  of  nations.  The  cause  of  Avignon  is  that  of  the 
universe;  it  is  that  of  liberty.  It  would  be  useless 
to  defend  it  before  slaves,  and  culpable  to  doubt 
of  its  success  before  freemen — before  the  founders  of 
liberty. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  reducible  to  two  propositions, 
which  I shall  demonstrate  in  succession.  First , The 
people  of  Avignon  have  a right  to  demand  a re-union 
with  France;  second , the  National  Assembly  cannot 
refuse  to  receive  this  petition  with  favour. 

******** 

The  city  of  Avignon  and  its  territory,  which  formed 
part  of  Provence,  were  sold  in  1348  by  Queen  Jane 
to  Pope  Clement  VI.  If  the  question  was  the  sale  of 
a real  estate,  or  of  any  sort  of  merchandize,  I should 
remind  you,  on  the  authority  of  history,  that  Queen 
Jane  was  a minor  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  that  she  in- 
herited for  life,  that  the  contract  we  are  speaking  of 
was  the  price  of  the  absolution  she  was  then  nego- 
tiating with  the  Pope,  in  the  tribunal  before  which  she 
was  cited  for  the  murder  of  her  husband ; that  upon 
attaining  her  majority  she  protested  against  that 
scandalous  act ; that  the  States  of  Provence,  to  whom 
she  had  bound  herself  by  oath  not  to  effectuate  it, 
joined  their  protest  to  hers : I should  place  before  you 
the  multitude  of  renewed  protests,  from  that  epoch 
up  to  our  own  times,  by  her  successors,  Earls  of  Pro- 
vence or  Kings  of  France;  or  rather  the  rights  of 
France  (over  that  part  of  the  empire)  maintained  and 
exercised  by  them,  maintained  and  exercised  by  our 
latest  sovereigns,  by  Louis  XVI.  himself,  and  the 
maxim  that  the  state  of  Avignon  was  held  by  the 
popes  only  by  the  precarious  title  of  an  engagement 
which  France  might  at  any  time  set  aside,  a maxim 
sanctioned  by  the  decrees  of  our  sovereign  courts, 
and  acknowledged  as  an  incontestable  point  of  French 
public  right ; in  short,  I might  present  to  you  at  once 
every  obstacle  which  is  opposed  to  prescription,  and 
every  vice  which  goes  to  smite  with  an  eternal  nullity 
acts  contrary  to  good  morals — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
indestructible  principles  of  justice  and  reason,  and 
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against  which  the  very  titles  that  ought  to  be  the 
basis  of  them  are  an  eternal  standing  protest. 

******** 

“ I will  not  tell  you  that  it  is  essentially  necessary 
for  the  representatives  of  the  French  people  to  respect 
those  eternal  principles  of  justice  upon  which  they 
have  founded  the  edifice  of  our  Constitution — to  de- 
fend, as  far  as  in  them  lies,  that  sacred  cause  of  nations 
which  is  their  own  cause,  and  which  cannot  succumb 
anywhere  without  involving  in  its  fall,  or,  at  least, 
compromising  the  security  of,  your  own  work.  I will 
not  remind  you  how  much  your  glory  and  your  power 
are  interested  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Avignonese 
territory ; how  conducive  it  is  to  both,  as  well  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  moral  force  with  which  you 
are  clothed,  and  which  is  so  necessary  to  you,  not  to 
abandon  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies  and  of  yours 
a people  whose  only  crime  was  to  follow  your  own 
example , and  to  devote  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  your  principles  and  of  your  laws.  I will  not 
remind  you  of  the  reasons  of  political  interest,  more 
palpable,  perhaps,  to  vulgar  minds,  though  far  less 
important  and  less  enlarged.  I will  not  speak  to  you 
of  the  conservation  of  those  public  establishments 
which  France  has  reserved  to  herself  at  Avignon.  I 
will  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that,  so  long  as  Avignon 
remains  separated  from  the  French  empire,  its  posi- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  our  provinces,  must  render  im- 
possible the  execution  of  that  salutary  system  which 
would  move  back  our  barriers  to  the  frontiers  of 
France;  that  the  situation  of  this  city  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Phone  and  the  Durance,  the  rock  which 
commands  it,  the  facility  it  can  afford  to  whoever  may 
be  masters  of  it  of  obstructing  the  communication  with 
Languedoc,  with  Provence,  with  Dauphiny,  constitute 
it  a place  of  infinite  importance  and  necessity  to 
France,  and  invite  you  not  to  violate  the  most  irre- 
fragable of  all  laws, — that  of  nature  herself, — which  has 
willed  that  Avignon  should  be,  and  could  not  be 
otherwise  than,  a portion  of  the  French  territory. 
All  these  arguments,  however  important  they  may  be, 
I shall  pass  over,  as  being  of  subordinate  interest. 
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What  I wish  to  rivet  your  attention  on  appears  to  me 
of  far  more  pressing  interest;  I allude  to  the  impe- 
rious circumstances  which  link  the  fate  of  Avignon 
with  that  of  the  French  revolution,  and  with  the 
safety  of  this  empire. 

“Remember  with  what  anxious  prudence  you  will 
need  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a new-born 
Constitution,  which  will  long  be  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  so  many  powerful  enemies.  See,  in  the 
bosom  of  this  part  of  France,  where  they  have  already 
sown  the  disastrous  seeds  of  civil  discord,  the  earldom 
Venaissin  and  Avignon  placed  so  as  necessarily  to  be 
either  the  principal  focus  of  conspiracies,  or  the  firm 
buttress  of  public  tranquillity,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment you  will  pronounce  on  the  fate  of  the  Avignonese. 
What  danger  would  there  not  be  in  letting  them  refall 
under  the  yoke  of  those  who,  united  by  passions  and 
common  interests,  discontented  with  France,  will  con- 
spire with  them  in  order  to  bring  about  with  impunity 
an  explosion  fatal  to  our  glorious  revolution  ? It  is 
there  that,  in  the  midst  of  our  domestic  troubles,  the 
popes  used  to  kindle  and  let  loose  upon  this  kingdom 
all  the  scourges  of  fanaticism,  of  the  civil  and  religious 
war  which  so  long  desolated  us.  It  is  there  that  the 
enemies  of  the  people  of  Avignon  and  of  the  French 
people  may  prepare  for  you  fresh  troubles.  Remem- 
ber, gentlemen,  that  famous  day  of  the  10th  of  June, 
when  the  aristocrats  of  Avignon,  in  concert  with  the 
papal  government,  bathed  themselves  in  the  blood  of 
the  citizens,  while  they  vociferated  cries  of,  Long  live 
the  aristocracy  ! If  they  were  vanquished  and  re- 
pulsed, they  have  not,  for  all  that,  abandoned  their 
sinister  projects.” 

******** 

This  discourse,  as  I have  already  observed,  was 
applauded  by  the  Assembly  generally,  but  gave  great 
offence  to  the  clerical  partisans  of  papal  usurpation,  on 
the  right  side.  The  discussion  was  resumed  on  the 
following  day,  but  the  proposed  decree  was  indefinitely 
adjourned  on  the  proposition  of  Mirabeau.  Beaten 
in  this  first  struggle,  Robespierre  made  a fresh  effort. 

2 k 2 
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for  the  people  of  Avignon  a few  months  later.  The 
question  being  to  decide  definitively  on  the  fate  of 
Avignon  and  of  the  earldom,  he  implored  the  As- 
sembly, in  the  name  of  public  safety,  and  for  the  sake 
of  preventing  the  effusion  of  French  blood,  to  pro- 
nounce ,the  re-union.  Menou,  the  reporter  charged 
with  this  affair,  urged,  as  an  objection,  the  difficulties 
he  experienced  in  his  investigations;  and,  nevertheless, 
the  people  were  massacring  one  another  in  all  points  of 
the  earldom,  and  a bishop  was  denounced  to  the  As- 
sembly, who,  with  the  evangelists  in  one  hand  and  the 
dagger  in  the  other,  was  seen  traversing  the  streets, 
preaching  carnage,  and  exciting  the  people  against  a 
patriots.  All  was  useless ; after  endless  debates,  the 
Assembly  decided  by  a small  majority  that  Avignon 
and  the  earldom  should  not  be  re-united  to  France. 

It  was  hot  until  after  the  acceptation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  shortly  before  the  period  of  its  dissolution, 
that  the  Assembly  returned  upon  this  unaccountable 
determination,  and  decreed  the  re-union  in  terms  con- 
formable to  Robespierre’s  original  proposition.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  France  had  all  Robespierre’s 
motions  been  similarly  adopted,  even  after  a twelve- 
months’  delay ! But  what  torrents  of  blood  might 
have  been  spared,  and  what  wreaths  of  immortal  glory 
would  they  have  earned  for  themselves,  had  the  several 
assemblies  frankly  adopted  them  at  once,  without  wait- 
ing for  insurrections  to  enforce  what  reason  and  truth 
had  demonstrated!  “ Happy  are  they,”  says  Fenelon, 
“ to  whom  misfortune  teaches  wisdom,  but  happier  are 
they  whose  wisdom  prevents  misfortune.” 

Robespierre’s  speech  on  the  Avignon  question  is 
very  much  in  the  style  of  some  of  Cicero’s  orations. 
The  resemblance  is  particularly  striking  in  the  para- 
graph beginning  with  the  words,  “ I will  not  tell  3 ou, 
&c.,”  at  the  top  of  page  388,  and  ending  at  the  top 
of  page  389.  I will  not  remind  you  of  this — I will  not 
remind  you  of  that — I will  not  remind  you  of  so  and 
so — while  reminding  them  all  the  while  in  the  most 
effective  manner — this  is  purely  Ciceronian.  The 
classical  reader  will  at  once  recognize  the  similarity  of 
argumentation  and  style. 
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The  deliberations,  on  the  organization  of  criminal 
justice,  which  had  commenced  soon  after  the 
epoch,  when  the  States -General  assumed  the  title  of 
National  Assembly,  were  resumed  with  activity  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1790.  One  of  the  first 
points  to  be  decided  was,  whether  the  ministerial 
offices  ought  to  be  suppressed.  Robespierre  opposed 
the  suppression  as  useless  and  dangerous,  seeing  that 
the  Committee’s  projet  was  for  substituting  a system 
of  defence,  before  the  tribunals,  which  involved  much 
graver  abuses  than  those  sought  to  be  suppressed. 
The  Committee’s  projet  provided  that  the  officers 
of  the  gendarmerie  should  be  empowered  to  act,  in 
conjunction  with  the  justices,  as  police  magistrates. 
Robespierre  attacked  this  tyrannic  provision : he  ob- 
served, that  the  proper  business  of  those  officers  was 
to  execute,  not  to  interpret  the  law ; that  to  empower 
them  to  pronounce,  even  provisionally,  upon  any 
offences  whatever,  would  be  to  strike  a deadly  blow  at 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  “ Moreover,”  said  he, 
“ the  officers  of  the  Marechaussee * are  military  men, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  exercise  only  military  func- 
tions.” Robespierre  repeatedly  urged  these  principles, 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  civil  distinct 
from  the  military , and  the  executive  from  the  de- 
liberative, in  all  branches  of  the  judicial  administra- 
tion. The  Assembly  made  no  objection  to  his  argu- 
ments, but  rejected  his  conclusions  in  the  usual 
summary  way. 

Amongst  other  grave  and  difficult  questions  raised 
by  the  Committee’s  projet  were  these — in  rvhat  man- 
ner ought  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to  be  tendered 
before  juries  ? Ought  it  to  be  oral , or  in  writing  ? 
Must  there  be  material  proofs , or  ought  the  internal 
conviction  of  the  judge  to  be  deemed  sufficient  ? 
Robespierre  maintained  that  the  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses ought  to  be  delivered  in  writing  ; that  material 


* Marechaussee  was  the  name  by  which  the  horse  companies, 
which  used  to  patrol  about  the  country,  were  then  designated. 
The  Revolution,  in  giving  them  a new  organization,  gave  them 
also  a new  name,  viz.  their  present  name, — gendarmerie. 
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and  legal  proofs  ought  not  to  be  essential  except  for 
the  condemnation  of  the  accused ; never  for  his  ac- 
quittal. “ This  question,”  said  he,  “ cannot  be  resolved 
without  going  back  to  the  true  principles  of  all  judiciary 
institutions.  In  general,  the  criminal  procedure  is 
nothing  else  than  precautions  taken  by  the  law  against 
the  weakness  or  passions  of  the  judges.  Far  from 
considering  magistrates  as  abstract  or  impassible 
beings,  whose  individual  existence  is  perfectly  con- 
founded with  that  of  their  public,  we  know,  that  of  all 
men,  they  are  the  parties  whom  the  law  ought  to 
superintend  and  check  with  most  care  and  vigilance, 
because,  abuse  of  power  is  the  rock  upon  which  human 
weakness  is  most  apt  to  split.  The  legislator’s  posi- 
tion is  a very  different  one  from  that  of  the  judge;  it 
would  be  a great  error  to  compare  them.  The  legis- 
lator is  exempt  from  passions  and  from  partiality, 
because  he  determines  upon  things  by  general  laws, 
and  not  upon  individuals,  by  particular  decisions ; to 
him  it  belongs  to  direct  the  judge  by  firm  and  unvary- 
ing rules,”  &c.  &c.  Then  taking  a rapid  review  of 
the  various  regulations  established  for  the  security  of 
the  accused,  and  that  of  the  magistrate,  he  observes, 
“ The  law  itself  has  determined  the  kind  of  proofs 
necessary  to  carry  conviction  or  condemnation,  even 
where  internal  conviction  has  been  acquired ; it  is  only 
the  genius  of  despotism  which  can  conceive  the  idea 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  legal  proofs  by  the 
sole  impressions  of  the  judge.  Now,  no  legal  proofs, 
without  writing,  say  I : it  is  the  writing  which  attests, 
which  verifies  that  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  law 
have  been  satisfied ; without  it,  everything  is  uncertain, 
obscure,  arbitrary,  and  despotic.  But,  while  internal 
conviction  cannot  supply  the  deficiency  of  material 
proofs,  neither  ought  the  latter  to  suffice,  without  the 
former,  for  the  condemnation  of  the  accused.”  To 
prove  this,  Robespierre  cited  a remarkable  fact,  which 
had  occurred  some  time  before  in  England.  It  was 
the  case  of  a person  accused  of  a serious  crime. 
Material  proofs  of  the  most  overwhelming  kind  had 
been  produced,  against  him,  on  his  trial.  All  parties 
present,  spectators,  as  well  as  judge  and  jury,  had 
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been  so  satisfied  of  his  guilt  as  to  deem  any  other  than 
a verdict  of  “ guilty ” impossible.  Yet  there  was  one 
juror  to  hold  out  against  the  settled  convictions  of  all 
the  rest.  In  vain  did  his  brother-jurors  reiterate  the 
evidence  and  proofs.  In  vain  did  they  repeat  and 
vary  their  questions  to  the  principal  witnesses,  to 
show  by  the  consistency  of  their  answers,  that  there 
could  not  be  a shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  Still  did  the  refractory  juror  hold  out,  and 
with  inexplicable  obstinacy  and  incredulity,  refuse  to 
unite  his  suffrage  to  that  of  his  colleagues.  What  was 
the  secret  of  this  juror’s  strange  conduct  ? Subsequent 
events  revealed  it.  It  was  the  juror  himself  who  had 
committed  the  crime  for  which  the  accused  stood  in 
the  dock ! Bobespierre  instanced  this  fact,  to  show 
the  necessity  of  having  both  material  facts  and  internal 
conviction,  before  condemning  the  accused.  He  wish- 
ed, in  fact,  to  throw  every  possible  protection  around 
implicated  innocence ; he  wished  to  put  the  criminal 
law  in  harmony  with  the  maxim,  “ that  it  is  better 
to  risk  the  acquittal  of  a hundred  guilty  persons  than 
shed  the  blood  of  one  innocent.”  The  guilty,  he 
knew,  might  either  reform  and  become  good  citizens,  or 
else,  by  repeating  their  crime,  fall  again  into  the  hands 
of  justice.  But  for  executed  innocence,  there  could 
be  no  requital — no  possibility  of  redress.  Wherefore, 
after  citing  the  fact  just  mentioned,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Would  you,  that  the  law  had  condemned  the 
criminated  Englishman  in  question?  Do  you  not  feel 
the  nature  which  shudders  within  us,  at  the  bare 
thought  of  an  all-seeing  Judge  who  recognizes  inno- 
cence ? — that  nature  which  commiserates  it,  and  shrinks 
appalled  at  the  idea  of  confounding  it  with  guilt, 
by  devoting  it  to  the  law’s  vengeance?”  He  con- 
cluded, by  moving  a proposition,  which  had  for  its 
object,  to  guarantee  accused  persons  from  those  hasty 
and  erroneous  judgments,  of  which  the  annals  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  in  every  country,  exhibit  so 
many  deplorable  examples. 

With  the  like  view,  he  demanded,  some  days  after, 
that  unanimity  (in  the  verdicts  of  juries,)  should  be 
necessary,  before  pronouncing  condemnation.  Upon  this 
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point,  he  cited  the  example  of  the  English  and  the 
Americans;  and,  to  the  party  who  contended  that  a 
simple  majority  should  suffice,  he  significantly  re- 
plied, “ it  is  by  no  means  a phenomenon  to  see  reason 
on  the  side  of  the  minority .”  These  words  were  meant 
to  illustrate  his  own  position  in  the  Assembly,  where, 
as  the  advocate  of  the  working  classes,  he  stood 
almost  alone ; but  they  only  served  to  provoke  a smile 
of  self-approbation  from  the  Right  Side,  which  very 
adroitly  applied  them  to  itself ; the  aristocratic  and 
clerical  knaves  on  that  side  being  a minority,  in 
respect  of  the  whole  Assembly ; of  which  the  majority 
consisted  of  other  descriptions  of  knaves,  such  as 
bankers,  capitalists,  lawyers,  and  profit- hunting  specu- 
lators of  all  sorts.  How  dexterous  these  fellows  are 
in  twisting  language  to  their  own  use ! 

An  important  point  remained  to  be  decided ; it  was 
to  determine  by  whom  the  grand  and  petty  juries, 
alias  the  juries  of  accusation  and  judgment  (as  the 
French  call  them,)  should  be  chosen.  Robespierre 
maintained,  contrary  to  the  “ opinion ” of  Duport,  the 
reporter,  that  the  people  alone  should  choose  them, 
— that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to 
confide  such  a privilege  to  either  the  procureur- 
syndic  of  the  district,  or  of  the  department.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  discourse  he  delivered 
upon  this  interesting  question. 

******** 

“ Above  all,  let  me  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  so  forward,  on  all  occasions,  to 
oppose  mere  expediency  to  inviolable  rights,  or  acci- 
dental circumstances  to  eternal  truths.  This  would 
be  to  imitate  tyrants,  who  are  always  ready  enough 
(because  words  cost  nothing,)  to  acknowledge  the 
rights  of  men,  on  condition  of  being  empowered  to 
violate  them  under  new  pretexts, — on  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  proscribe  them  in  practice,  as  amongst 
those  “ vague  theories ” which  ought  to  give  place  to 
maxims  of  policy , and  particular  considerations  : 
it  would  be  to  abandon  the  faithful  guide  we  have 
promised  to  follow,  in  order  to  embrace  arbitrary 
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combinations  which  would  be  but  the  result  of  our 
old  habitudes  and  prejudices. 

* * * * ' * * * * 

“ The  most  important  point  remained — the  prin- 
cipal and  essential  part  of  the  defence  of  citizens, — 
namely,  the  function  of  stating  and  explaining  the 
facts  to  the  magistrates,  of  developing  the  motives  of 
the  parties  interested,  of  causing  the  voice  of  justice 
and  humanity  to  be  heard,  not  forgetting  the  cries  of 
oppressed  innocence.  This  function  or  privilege  alone 
escaped  fiscality  and  the  absolute  power  of  the 
monarch.  It  was  the  only  one  which  the  old  regime 
left  unmolested.  The  law  always  held  this  career  open 
to  every  citizen ; at  least,  it  exacted  no  other  condi- 
tion to  qualify  for  the  office,  than  a previous  course 
of  studies  which  was  easy  and  open  to  every  body; 
so  sacred  did  the  right  of  natural  defence  appear  even 
in  those  times.  Accordingly,  while  I am  free  to  con- 
fess, that  the  particular  profession  I speak  of,  (that  of 
the  bar,)  was  not  exempt  from  those  abuses  which  deso- 
late all  nations  and  departments  of  life,  wherever 
liberty  is  not  established,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be 
acknowledged  that  the  bar  continued  to  exhibit  some 
slight  traces  of  liberty,  when  it  was  exiled  from  the  rest 
of  society ; that  at  the  bar  was  still  found  that  courage 
of  truth  which  dared  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
oppressed  weak  against  the  strong  oppressor,  which 
vindicated  in  some  small  degree,  the  empire  of  justice 
and  mercy  against  the  encroachments  of  crime  and 
tyranny;  which  maintained,  in  short,  those  generous 
sentiments  that  have  not  a little  contributed  to  a 
revolution,  which  has  been  made  in  the  government 
only  because  it  had  been  previously  prepared  in 
public  opinion.  If  the  law  had  imposed  fiscal  or  other 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  defending  the  cause  of  those 
who  make  us  their  advocates,  we  should  probably  not 
be  assembled  here  to-day.  The  only  restriction  it  had 
imposed  was  the  exaction  of  a course  of  studies,  which 
was  little  more  than  a mere  formality ; and  in  imposing 
so  slight  a restriction,  it  seemed  to  have  absolved  itself 
of  the  error  by  the  manifest  frivolity  of  the  motive. 
******** 
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“ Whatever  it  may  have  been  in  other  respects,  the 
old  regime  was,  in  this  respect,  at  any  rate,  infinitely 
nearer  to  reason,  infinitely  nearer  to  the  public  good, 
and  even  to  our  New  Constitution,  than  the  system 
proposed  to  you  by  your  Committees  of  Constitution 
and  Judicature.” 

******** 

The  speech  from  which  I have  made  these  extracts 
was  delivered  on  the  14th  of  December,  1790.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year  he  reverted  frequently  to 
the  same  subjects,  more  particularly  to  the  necessity  of 
having  the  juries  freely  elected  by  the  people,  and  of 
the  jurors  being  unanimous  in  their  verdicts,  before  a 
condemnation  could  take  place.  But  as  I am  restricted 
in  space,  and  desire  not  to  have  to  revert  again  to 
the  judiciary  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  I will 
content  myself  with  one  more  brief  extract  here.  It  is 
from  a speech  delivered  by  Robespierre,  (February  3, 
1791,)  on  the  question  of  Unanimity. 

“ When  society  delegates  the  power  of  punishing 
the  guilty,  its  reasonable  wish  is,  that  at  least,  the 
opinions  of  the  small  number  of  persons  who  concur 
in  the  condemnation,  should  be  unanimous.  If  they 
be  not  unanimous,  moral  certainty  is  far  from  being 
attained.  Hence  necessarily  results  the  presump- 
tion that  it  is  possible  the  condemned  person  may  not 
be  guilty;  and  nevertheless  we  all  agree  in  acknow- 
ledging that  before  we  condemn  we  ought  to  have  proofs 
as  clear  as  day.  Have  not  England  and  America 
adopted  this  wise  practice — not  to  condemn  the  accused 
unless  the  verdict  be  perfectly  unanimous  ? And  is  it 
not  with  reason  they  have  done  so?  For,  methinks, 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  seeing  reason  on  the  side  of  the  minority  ( murmurs 
arise  in  the  Right  Side : M.  Montlausier  applauds). 
Remember  that  those  three  unhappy  persons  who 
lately  excited  the  pity  of  France,  did  not  perish  on  the 
scaffold,  because  only  one  of  the  magistrates  charged 
with  judging  them  thought  that  they  were  not  guilty. 
The  law  of  unanimity  would  have  certainly  saved 
Calas,  Danglade , Montbailly , and  how  many  other  vic- 
tims! I demand,  therefore,  that  the  Assembly  do  decree 
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that  there  can  be  no  sentence  of  condemnation  passed, 
unless  in  consequence  of  a unanimous  verdict.” 

Compare  this  language  of  Robespierre  with  the 
law  of  Scotland,  as  recently  administered  by  the  Lord- 
Advocate  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  Cotton-Spinners. 
Would  the  “ blood-thirsty ” Robespierre  have  doomed 
those  unfortunate,  but  upright,  men  to  seven  years’ 
transportation,  upon  the  verdict  of  a majority  of  one 
out  of  fifteen  jurors?  Answer  this,  ye  aristocratic  and 
liberal  villains ! who  treat  poverty  as  the  worst  of 
crimes ; — but  wait  a little,  I shall  come  to  you  by 
and  bye ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Subjects  and  Dates  of  Robespierre’s  Discourses,  from  the  1st  of 
January,  to  the  14th  of  July,  1791 — Case  of  Latude — 
his  Conduct  and  Speeches  on  Lafarge’s  Tontine — Pay- 
ment of  Members — Riots  at  Douai — Death  of  Mirabeau 
— Wills  and  Testaments — Organization  of  the  Ministry — 
King’s  Letter — Organization  of  the  National  Guards — 
Right  of  Petition — Negro  Slavery — Re-eligibility — Raynal’s 
Letter — Disorders  in  the  Army — the  King’s  Flight — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  in  consequence — Noble  and 
Statesmanlike  Conduct  of  Robespierre  throughout,  &c.  &c. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Robespierre  is,  that  his  career  is  pregnant 
with  more  of  that  species  of  instruction  which  is 
needed  by  reformers  of  the  present  day,  than  that  of 
any  other  ruler,  statesman,  or  public  character  that 
ever  existed.  There  is  hardly  a single  subject  of 
organic  or  practical  reform,  now  occupying  public 
attention  in  Europe,  upon  which  he  has  not  left  the 
best  materials,  for  the  guidance  of  public  opinion,  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  history.  We  have 
already  had  some  proofs  of  this  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  but  the  events  and  discourses  which  are  now 
about  to  occupy  our  attention  will  demonstrate  it  more 
fully.  I shall,  as  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  begin 
with  stating  the  subjects  and  dates  of  the  discourses, 
and  then  briefly  comment  on  the  principal  ones. 

In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  1790,  and  the 
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14th  of  July,  1791  (second  anniversary  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile,)  he  delivered  discourses  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1791,  on  the 
judiciary  organization;  28tb,  on  the  arms  of  the 
National  Guards.  On  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, on  the  judiciary  organization;  26th,  on  the 
petition  of  Latude.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  on  the 
tontine  proposed  by  M.  Lafarge ; 5th,  on  the  eligibility 
to  administrative  functions ; same  day,  on  a question 
of  extradition  (that  is,  the  act  of  delivering  up  a felon 
or  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  government  he 
belongs  to)  ; 9th,  on  the  organization  of  the  public 
treasury;  1 3th,  on  the  decision  of  contested  points 
arising  out  of  elections;  17th,  on  the  affair  of  the 
curate  of  Issy-l’Eveque ; 19th,  on  the  affair  of  Douai. 
On  the  3rd  of  April,  on  the  posthumous  honours  to  be 
rendered  toMirabeau;  5th,  on  the  right  of  making 
wills  or  testaments;  same  day,  on  the  motion  of 
Barnave,  relative  to  Saint-Domingo ; 6th,  on  the 
organization  of  the  administration  (two  discourses) ; 
7th,  on  the  same  subject,  (the  result  of  which  was  the 
exclusion  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  from 
ministerial  offices,  for  four  years) ; 8th,  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers ; 9th,  on  the  organization  of 
the  ministry;  11th,  on  the  same  subject;  13th,  on  the 
retiring  pensions  of  ministers;  19th,  on  the  diplomatic 
committee;  21st,  on  the  troubles  of  Comptat  and 
d’Avignon ; 23rd,  on  the  deputation  to  be  sent  to  the 
king;  27th,  on  the  organization  of  the  National 
Guards ; 28th,  again,  on  the  disturbances  of  Comptat 
and  d’Avignon : same  day,  on  the  organization  of 
the  National  Guards;  30th,  on  the  disturbances  of 
Avignon.  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  May,  on  the 
right  of  petition;  13th,  on  the  colonies;  15th,  on  the 
same  subject;  16th,  on  the  re-eligibility  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Constituent;  18th,  on  the  re-eligibility  of 
legislators;  30th,  on  death-punishment;  31st,  on 
the  letter  of  Raynal.  On  the  1st  of  June,  on  a letter 
of  M.  de  Montmorin;  10th  and  1 1th,  on  the  state  of 
the  army ; 20th,  on  the  disturbances  of  Brie-Compte- 
Robert;  23rd,  on  the  rewards  to  be  granted  to  the 
citizens  who  had  arrested  the  king;  26th,  on  the 
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declarations  of  the  king  and  queen.  On  the  13th  of 
July,  on  the  flight  of  the  king;  and,  on  the  14th,  two 
discourses  on  the  same  subject. 

The  best  answer  to  those  who  pretend  that  Robes- 
pierre made  no  figure  in  the  Constituent,  is  the  above 
list.  The  number  and  nature  of  the  subjects  would 
be  alone  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  parliamentary 
diligence  and  activity,  but  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  quality  of  his  discourses,  our  surprise  at  the 
effrontery  of  his  traducers,  becomes  greater  than  even 
our  disgust  at  their  mendacity  and  baseness.  But  to 
proceed  with  the  principal  of  his  discourses. 

A victim  of  the  old  government — a man  who  for 
many  years  had  languished  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Bastile,  (in  consequence  of  some  remonstrances  or 
denunciations  he  had  published  against  the  court- 
favourites  of  the  day,) — the  famous  Latude  — addressed 
a petition  to  the  Assembly,  praying  the  grant  of  a 
pension  as  an  indemnity  for  the  pains  and  damages  he 
had  undergone.  Robespierre, — the  “ cruel”  “ unpity- 
ing” Robespierre — warmly  supported  his  demand.  “ It 
is  of  importance”  said  this  ‘ monster ’ “to  acknow- 
ledge the  principle  that  every  person  who  has  so  long 
been  the  victim  of  arbitrary  power,  has  claims  on  the 
justice  and  bounty  of  the  nation.  This  principle  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  M.  Latude;  you  cannot  too 
soon  accord  the  relief  he  solicits.”  The  Assembly 
did,  in  fact,  accord  the  petitioner  a pension  of  fifty 
louis  d'or  per  annum,  not  as  a gratuity,  but  as 
compensation  for  his  long-sufferings.  The  unfortu- 
nate old  man  had  been  forty  years  in  the  Bastile, 
and  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  faculties. 
What  a specimen  of  the  “ good  old  Bourbon  times !” 

If  there  was  any  one  trait  more  conspicuous  than 
another  in  the  character  of  Robespierre,  it  was  his 
detestation  of  cant  and  humbug.  Whether  it  was 
the  cant  of  religion,  the  cant  of  philosophy,  the 
cant  of  liberalism,  the  cant  of  “ law  and  order,”  or 
the  cant  of  spurious  “ patriotism,”  no  matter  what  the 
description  of  cant,  he  gave  it  no  quarter,  he  shewed 
it  no  mercy.  We  have  seen  how  he  unmasked  and 
humbled  Mirabeau  in  the  hypocritical  affair  of  the 
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Prince  of  Conde.  We  are  now  about  to  see  him  dis- 
concerting the  same  personage  in  another  notable 
piece  of  trickery.  The  circumstances  were,  as  follows. 

A speculator  on  public  credulity,  of  the  name  of 
Lafarge,  had  projected  a new  tontine,  or  system  of 
annuities  on  survivorship,  which,  to  believe  the  pro- 
jector himself,  was  to  work  miracles  for  the  poor,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  benefit  the  rest  of  the  nation.  It 
was  to  ensure  to  the  poor  man,  in  return  for  a trifling 
premium,  the  double  advantages  of  a savings’  bank  and 
of  a life  assurance  society ; whilst  towards  the  nation  at 
large  it  was  to  operate  as  a sort  of  sinking  fund, 
wiping  off  or  extinguishing  every  year  a portion  of  the 
public  debt.  Old  George  Rose,  George’s  master,  Billy 
Pitt,  and  the  modern  projectors  of  the  “ National  Loan 
Puna,”  (which  the  Advertiser  is  now  puffing  off  in 
London,)  were  all  ninny-hammers  in  comparison  with 
this  Monsieur  Lafarge,  whose  knowledge  of  logarithms 
and  compound  interest  was  only  equalled  by  his 
“ benevolence  and  disinterested  love  of  the  poor” 
Such  was  the  face  the  scheme  was  made  to  wear  to 
the  public,  but,  at  bottom,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  one  of  those  “ thousand  and  one  ” contrivances 
which  we  every  day  see  set  on  foot  by  crafty  specu- 
lators, to  fleece  the  inexperienced.  In  short,  Laferge’s 
object  was  to  fill  his  own  pockets,  out  of  the  savings 
of  the  poor.  Impostors  of  this  description  being  often 
useful  to  corrupt  governments,  (old  George  Rose,  to 
wit,)  the  scheme  was,  of  course,  submitted  to  the 
Assembly,  and  great  was  the  admiration  it  excited 
amongst  a large  party.  Knaves  who  would  have 
hanged  and  gibbetted  half  the  poor  of  France  rather 
than  raise  them  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  affected  to  be 
in  raptures  at  the  prospects  of  advantage  held  out  to 
them  by  Lefarge’s  tontine.  Mirabeau  was  one  of  those 
pseudo-admirers  of  the  speculation.  Pretending  to 
anticipate  from  it  a golden  harvest  for  the  thrifty 
poor,  he  made  a sparkling  oration  in  its  favour,  and 
begged  the  Assembly  to  sanction  its  establishment. 
He  did  more:  in  a fit  of  left-handed  generosity 
(worthy  of  the  4th  of  August),  he  proposed  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  should  sacrifice,  each 
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five  days’  salary,*  in  order  to  purchase  twelve  hun- 
dred shares  in  the  concern  for  twelve  hundred  poor 
families.  This  mean  but  dexterous  proposition  had. 
for  its  aim  to  preclude  opposition  from  the  few  real 
patriots  in  the  Assembly ; its  author  calculating  that  a 
sense  of  delicacy,  or  rather  the  fear  of  appearing  selfish, 
would  keep  them  silent.  Mirabeau,  however,  deceived 
only  himself.  The  Assembly  contained  one  man  who 
was  neither  to  be  cajoled  nor  brow-beaten  by  his 
artifices.  “ I am  not  the  dupe”  exclaimed  Robes- 
pierre, “ of  the  species  of  generosity  which  M.  Mira- 
beau parades  before  us ; and  though  the  kind  of  courage 
we  need  to  exert  against  him  in  the  present  case,  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all,  since  it  may  appear  to 
combat  views  of  humanity,  I will,  nevertheless,  assert 
that  if  we  entertain  the  exalted  idea  we  ought,  of  what 
is  due  to  our  characters  as  representatives  of  the 
nation,  we  shall  see  that  the  proposition  of  M. 
Mirabeau  is  one  which,  by  no  means,  involves  con- 
siderations of  personal  interest  in  respect  of  those  who 
may  oppose  it.  The  payment  allowed  to  the  nation’s 
representatives  is  not  their  private  property;  it  is 
national  property.  The  nation  gives  it  to  them, 
partly  by  way  of  indemnity  for  the  losses  they  sustain 
through  the  relinquishment  of  their  private  pursuits, 
and  partly  in  order  that,  as  public  functionaries,  they 
may  be  in  a condition  to  discharge  the  duties  confided 
to  them.  For  these  purposes  it  grants  them  an  in- 
demnity trifling  in  itself,  but  rendered  of  great  im- 
portance, by  being  necessary  to  the  public  good.  Con- 
sequently, any  motion  tending  to  divert  from  its 
destination  the  pay  of  the  people’s  representatives,  is  not 
a relief  granted  to  the  necessitous  poor,  but  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  most  vitally  essential  principle  of  the 
general  interest.  Wherefore,  gentlemen,  if  you  would 
relieve  the  necessitous  poor,  adopt  measures  grand  and 
efficacious  in  themselves,  measures  consistent  with 
reason,  and  commensurate  with  the  wants  to  be 
relieved,  but  do  not  sanction  a proposition  which  goes  to 

* The  salary  or  payment  allowed  to  each  member  was 
eighteen  francs  a day.  Five  days’  salary  was  therefore  ninety 
francs,  which  was  the  amount  of  each  share. 
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sap  the  foundations  of  the  public  interest.  Remember, 
in  fact,  that  the  proposed  gratuity  would  be  altogether  to 
the  people’s  prejudice  (interruptions ) . I pray  the  As- 
sembly to  pay  less  attention  to  an  infelicitous  expression, 
than  to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  I assert  that  this  sacri- 
fice, which  to  some,  (meaning  Mirabeau  and  his  brother 
aristocrats,)  would  be  no  sacrifice  at  all,  would,  to  many 
of  us,  be  a considerable  one.  I demand,  in  consequence, 
that  the  Assembly  fixing  its  attention  on  the  essential  vice 
of  the  projet,  and  on  the  inconvenience  of  the  amend- 
ment, do  reject  both,  and  at  once.”  This  opinion  was 
adopted,  and  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the 
day.  Thus  reason  and  Robespierre  had  one  more 
triumph  over  manoeuvring  and  Mirabeau.  Lafarge’s 
tontine  was  no  more  heard  of. 

Hitherto  Robespierre  had,  in  general,  been  supported 
by  Buzot,  Petion,  Vadier,  and  one  or  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  extreme  Left.  Upon  almost  every  division 
he  had  one  or  more  of  these  persons  in  the  minority 
with  him ; whence  the  public  naturally  concluded  that 
they  were  actuated  by  the  same  exalted  principles  of 
public  morality,  as  Robespierre  himself.  This,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  the  case.  If  Petion,  Buzot, 
and  Vadier  had  hitherto  voted  with  him,  it  was  more 
out  of  hatred  towards  the  old  aristocracy  and  clergy, 
(whom  they  wished  to  supplant,)  than  from  either  sym- 
pathy with  the  oppressed  millions,  or  that  innate  love 
of  justice,  which  is  found  only  in  generous  souls  of 
the  first  order.  There  was  nothing  grand,  nothing 
exalted,  nothing  purely  spiritual  and  catholic,  in  the 
character  of  their  patriotism.  In  co-operating  with 
Robespierre  they  did  not  aim,  as  he  did,  to  regenerate 
France  by  the  extinction  of  all  aristocracies,  by  the 
establishment  of  perfect  equality.  They  sought  only 
to  substitute  the  aristocracies  of  money  and  talents  for 
the  antiquated  one  of  birth  and  acres ; and  if  they 
surpassed  even  Robespierre  himself  in  their  denuncia- 
tions of  clerical  opulence  and  priestcraft,  it  was  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  miseries  and  slavery  thereby 
caused,  as  because  they  found  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  a bar  to  their  own  ambitious  projects.  We  shall 
have  many  proofs  of  this  when  we  come  to  review 
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their  and  Eobespierre’s  acts  in  the  Convention.  Under 
the  Constituent  the  difference  between  them  and  him 
was  not  so  easily  perceived,  because  at  that  epoch  they 
all  had  the  same  enemies  to  combat,  and  there  was  no 
immediate  chance  or  fear  of  the  proletarian  classes 
obtaining  a share  of  the  government.  A shrewd 
observer,  however,  might  even  then,  have  readily 
discovered  an  immeasurable  chasm  between  the  “ vir- 
tuous” Petion,  and  the  “ incorruptible ” Eobespierre. 
A discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
19th  of  March  (1790),  exhibits  this  chasm  in  a broad 
light.  The  circumstances  were  as  follows. 

In  the  early  part  of  that  month  the  city  of  Douai 
had  been  the  scene  of  a violent  popular  outbreak. 
The  populace  had  boarded  and  plundered  several 
canal-boats  which  were  laden  with  corn  for  the  use  of 
the  interior.  Amongst  other  excesses,  they  had  seized 
two  citizens  accused  of  monopoly  and  forestalling, 
dragged  them  furiously  through  the  streets,  and 
finished  with  hanging  them  at  the  lamp-rope.  The 
Assembly  found  it  necessary  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
affair.  A report  was  made,  in  which  the  committee, 
by  whom  it  was  drawn  up,  accused  the  municipality  of 
Douai  of  a culpable  connivance,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  visited  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law.  This  report,  severe  as  it  was,  obtained  the 
ready  assent  of  all  parties  in  the  Assembly — of  even 
the  extreme  left  which  had  hitherto  treated  popular 
insurrections  with  indulgence.  There  were  two  causes 
for  this.  One  was  to  attest  the  zeal  of  the  Assembly 
in  behalf  of  the  middle  classes,  whose  interests  were 
menaced  by  the  fate  of  their  brother  monopolists : 
the  other  and  principal  one  was  to  strike  terror  into 
the  refractory  or  non-conforming  clergy,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  provoked  the  riots,  and  to  have 
subsequently  influenced  the  municipal  officers  in  their 
connivance.  At  any  rate,  the  feeling  against  the 
clergy  was  so  violent  on  the  left  side  that  the  extreme 
liberals  refused  to  hear  a word  in  their  favour. 
Eobespierre,  indignant  at  the  intolerance  of  his  own 
party,  demanded  that,  before  pronouncing  definitely 
on  the  conduct  of  the  municipality  and  clergy,  there 
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should  be  a sober  investigation  of  the  entire  affair, 
including  the  causes  which  had  led  to  it,  as  well  as 
the  excesses  which  had  taken  place.  Let  those  who 
question  Robespierre’s  love  of  justice,  and  those  who 
flippantly  upbraid  him  with  ingratitude  to  the  clergy, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  his  conduct  upon 
this  occasion.  “ The  places,”  said  he,  “ where  the 
riots  in  question  have  occurred,  are  contiguous  to  the 
district  which  has  deputed  me  to  this  Assembly.  To 
the  general  interest  which  attaches  me  to  everything 
that  may  contribute  to  public  liberty,  is,  therefore, 
united  that  which  binds  me  to  my  native  province. 
This  two-fold  sentiment  engages  me  to  scrupulously 
examine  the  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  the  report 
you  have  just  heard,  and  I must  avow  that  I am 
forced  to  regret  that  the  Assembly  should  be  exposed 
to  adopt  a hasty  conclusion  on  so  grave  an  affair,  in 
conformity  with  a report  made  with  so  much  precipi- 
tation. * * * * What  I wish  to  draw 

your  attention  to  is  this — M.  Alquier,  the  reporter, 
has  read  the  draught  of  a decree,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  order  the  municipality  of  Douai  to  the  bar  of  this 
house.  At  those  words  there  arose  violent  murmurs, 
as  if  the  dissatisfied  parties  thought  the  decree  not 
severe  enough,  and  that  the  municipality  ought  to  be 
condemned  unheard  and  on  the  spot  (several  voices 
on  the  left , “We  did  not  say  that”).  I heard  a great 
many  voices  exclaim  in  concert,  that  the  municipality 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  prisons  of  Orleans ; I heard 
that  sentiment  expressed  by  a very  great  number  of  per- 
sons. Now  I am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  content 
ourselves  with  ordering  the  municipality  of  Douai  to 
the  bar  of  this  house,  for  before  we  condemn,  we 
ought  to  hear  both  sides  (here  Robespierre  is  vio- 
lently interrupted — the  murmurs  increase  and  are 
continued ).  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  resist  the 
tumultuous  violence  of  the  interruptions  I experience 
— if,  in  order  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in 
this  Assembly  it  is  necessary  to  make  a profession  of 
faith,  then  do  I declare  that  no  man  is  less  predis- 
posed than  I am  to  approve  or  excuse  the  municipality. 
I am  only  discussing  the  general  principles  which  ought 
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to  determine  a wise  and  impartial  assembly.  I think 
that  in  so  important  a business,  the  legislative  body 
ought  to  deem  it  its  duty  to  examine,  I will  not 
say,  scrupulously,  but  with  that  sober  attention  which 
every  judge  imposes  on  himself.  I am  not  proposing 
an  adjournment ; on  the  contrary,  I am  supporting  the 
first  article  of  the  projet  of  the  decree ; for  you  can- 
not pronounce  until  after  you  shall  have  heard  the 
municipality.  I pass  to  the  last  article  of  the  projet. 
I have  heard  it  averred  that  we  must  determine  the 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  ecclesiastics,  who  by  their 
discourses,  or  their  writings,  excite  the  people  to 
revolt.  Such  a decree  would  be,  in  the  last  degree, 
dangerous  to  public  liberty ; it  would  be  contrary  to 
all  your  declared  principles.  You  cannot  exercise 
rigour  against  anybody  for  mere  discourses ; you  can- 
not inflict  any  penalty  for  mere  writings,  ( the  mur- 
murs re-commence ) . Nothing  is  more  vague  than 
the  words,  ‘ written  discourses  exciting  to  revolt 
It  is  impossible  the  Assembly  can  decree  that  dis- 
courses, held  by  any  citizen  whatever,  may  be  the 
object  of  criminal  procedings.  You  have  no  right  to 
make  distinctions  between  an  ecclesiastic  and  any 
other  citizen.  It  is  absurd  to  attempt  carrying  a law 
against  ecclesiastics,  which  you  have  not  yet  dared  to 
carry  against  all  other  citizens.  Particular  considera- 
tions, I am  aware,  are  appealed  to  against  the  clergy, 
but  particular  considerations  ought  not  to  prevail  over 
general  ones ; private  interests  or  private  passions 
ought  not  to  prevail  over  the  great  public  interests  of 
justice  and  liberty.  An  ecclesiastic  is  a citizen,  and  no 
citizen  can  be  liable  to  penalties  for  his  discourses  ; it  is 
preposterous  to  pass  a law  exclusively  levelled  against 
the  discourses  of  clergymen  (murmurs  renewed). 
I hear  murmurs  again,  yet  I am  only  expounding 
opinions  which  have  been  constantly  maintained  by 
the  most  zealous  friends  of  liberty  in  this  house ; aye, 
by  persons  who  would  be  now  the  foremost  to  support 
my  observations,  were  it  not  that  I am  defending  the 
rights  of  the  clergy  (the  right  side  applaud,  the  left 
murmur  and  call  Robespierre  to  order.  After  some 
further  interruption  the  orator  resumes).  I de- 
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mand,  in  conformity  with  what  I have  often  proposed, 
and  with  what  the  Assembly  has  decreed,  that  no  law 
affecting  the  liberty  of  writings  and  opinions  be 
passed,  unless  after  a general  and  profound  discussion 
of  first  principles ; I demand  that  such  a law  be  not 
passed  against  a particular  class;  and  I demand, 
moreover,  that  the  Assembly  do  not  come  to  any  decision 
on  the  projet  submitted  to  it  before  having  heard  the 
municipality  of  Douai  in  its  defence.” 

The  discussion  continued : Robespierre  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  parties  whose  interruptions  had 
harassed  and  fatigued  him  during  his  discourse.  The 
liberal  rascals  could  not  understand  why  the  same 
man,  who  abhorred  the  tyranny  of  priests,  should 
defend  them  against  being  tyrannized  over ; or  why, 
because,  Robespierre  had  always  supported  liberal 
measures  in  favour  of  liberty,  he  ought  not,  therefore, 
when  occasion  offered,  to  support  the  measures  of 
liberals  in  favour  of  tyranny.  This  is  always  the  way 
with  false  reformers.  They  oppose  tyranny  only  so  long 
as  they  happen  to  suffer  from  its  effects.  But  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  tyrannizing,  and  they  become 
the  worst  of  tyrants.  It  is  not  with  the  principle  of 
tyranny  such  men  are  at  issue ; it  is  only  with  the 
accident,  that  they  themselves  are  not  the  tyrants. 
ThePetions,  the  Buzots,  the  Rewbells,  the  Yadiers,  &c., 
became  Robespierre’s  most  clamorous  opponents,  when 
he  attempted  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  opinions  in 
the  persons  of  the  clergy.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  acts  and  writings  of  the  very 
party  to  which  those  liberals  belonged,  that  Robes- 
pierre is  regarded  as  a tyrant  by  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
up  to  the  present  day ! But  to  resume. 

The  attacks  of  the  liberals  made  no  more  im- 
pression on  the  impassible  object  of  them,  than  had 
their  previous  interruptions.  Conscious  that  he  had 
reason  and  truth  on  his  side,  Robespierre  persisted  in 
opposing  the  projet,  article  by  article.  Resuming  his 
discourse,  “ There  is  one  article”  said  he,  “ of  the 
projet  of  the  decree  which  provides  that  the  informa- 
tion shall  be  continued  against,  or  extended  to  the 
abettors  and  accomplices  of  the  crime  (murmurs) . 
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I cannot  reply  to  so  many  interruptions. — This  article 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  liberty.  Even  under 
the  old  despotism,  whenever  an  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted by  a multitude  of  persons,  it  was  only  the 
authors  and  instigators  that  the  law  used  to  prosecute. 
Under  the  vague  words  abettors  and  accomplices,  the 
information  may  be  made  to  comprehend  every  in- 
dividual in  the  crowd, — even  those  whom  mere  accident 
or  curiosity  had  brought  there — and  consequently  all 
would  be  equally  liable  to  the  penalties  of  your 
decree.”  This  fresh  attack  on  the  projet  excited  re- 
newed murmurs  against  Robespierre,  more  violent  than 
the  former  ones : without  allowing  him  to  conclude, 
the  Assembly  adopted  the  commitee’s  projet , slightly 
amended  by  Chapelier. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  we  find  Robespierre 
addressing  the  Assembly,  was  on  the  death  of  Mirabeau, 
which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  April.  His 
behaviour  on  that  occasion  exhibits  a striking  proof 
of  his  generosity — a magnanimous  refutation  of  those 
calumnious  histories  which  depict  him  as  “ envious ” 
and  “ vindictive .”  Few  had  suffered  more  from 

Mirabeau’s  sarcasms  and  domineering  manner,  than 
had  Robespierre ; yet  Robespierre  was  the  first  in  the 
Assembly  to  demand  extraordinary  honours  for  his 
remains.  The  day  after  Mirabeau’s  death,  a deputa- 
tion of  the  department  of  Paris  presented  itself  at  the 
bar,  to  solicit  the  honours  in  question.  It  demand- 
ed that  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  (now  called 
the  Pantheon,)  should  be  thenceforward  dedicated 
as  a receptacle  for  the  mortal  remains  of  illustrious 
men,  and  that  the  body  of  Mirabeau  should  be  the 
first  deposited  there.  Robespierre  warmly  supported 
the  demand.  “ It  is  not,”  he  observed,  “ at  the 
moment  when  public  regret  is  so  intense  and  general, 
it  is  not  in  the  case  of  a man  who  has  opposed  to 
despotism  so  sublime  a courage,  that  we  can'  withhold 
the  effusion  of  those  sentiments  which  so  interesting 
a bereavement  excites.  I,  therefore,  support  the  first 
part  of  the  petition  with  all  my  force,  or  rather  with 
all  my  sensibility,  and  I demand  that  it  be  instantly 
decreed.”  With  respect  to  the  particular  manner  in 
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which  the  nation  should  recompense  its  illustrious 
deceased,  he  demanded  that  that  part  of  the  subject 
should  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  constitution. 
These  conclusions  were  admitted ; and  great  was  the 
astonishment  evinced  at  seeing  Robespierre  take  such 
a method  of  revenging  the  many  cutting  sarcasms 
Mirabeau  had  vented  at  his  expense.  If  his  liberal 
friends  of  the  left  were  at  a loss  to  comprehend  why 
he  defended  the  clergy  against  the  penal  decree  of  the 
19th  of  March,  they  were  still  more  confounded  by 
what  appeared  to  them,  his  unaccountable  conduct  on 
the  3rd  of  April.  Measuring  him  by  their  own  puny 
standard,  they  could  neither  appreciate  his  integrity, 
in  the  one  case,  nor  his  generosity,  in  the  other. 

Mirabeau  died  very  opportunely  for  his  future  fame. 
Had  he  survived  but  two  years  longer  he  must  have 
sunk  into  a second  or  third-rate  revolutionary  reputation. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  career  the  science  of  words 
was  fast  giving  place  to  the  science  of  things ; mere 
eloquence  was  becoming  a drug  in  the  market ; and 
the  millions  were  looking  more  to  what  their  repre- 
sentatives did  or  tried  to  do,  than  to  what  they  said 
or  promised  to  do.  In  this  progressive  state  of 

opinion  a premature  grave  was  necessary  to  conserve 
Mirabeau’s  fame.  He  had  already  abandoned  the 
popular  party,  and  thereby  at  once  lost  his  popularity, 
and  his  hold  upon  the  revolution.  From  the  moment 
he  first  ventured  to  announce  in  the  Assembly  that  he 
would  combat  the  factious , on  whatever  side  he  found 
them,  from  that  moment  he  necessarily  lost  ground 
out  of  doors;  for  it  was  a secret  to  none,  that  by 
the  term  factious , he  meant  the  Robespierrian  or 
revolutionary  party.  Now,  against  this  party,  no 

amount  of  genius,  eloquence,  or  cunning  could  have 
sustained  him,  for  it  was  a party  which  was  every  day 
growing  with  the  growth  of  knowledge,  and  which  there- 
fore nothing  but  the  possession  of  solid  power  could 
satisfy.  Mirabeau  being  in  heart  and  habits  an  aristo- 
crat, was  incapable  of  being  their  friend,  much  less  their 
leader.  Consequently,  had  he  lived  till  1 792  or  1793,  he 
must  have  declared  open  war  against  them ; and  in  that 
case  the  revolution  would  have  inevitably  swamped  him. 
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It  may  be  asked,  was  Robespierre  consistent  in  de- 
manding extraordinary  honours  for  Mirabeau’s  re- 
mains, after  the  many  evidences  he  had  recently  had 
of  Mirabeau’s  corruption,  and  when  he  must  have 
been  fully  aware  that,  Mirabeau  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  intriguing  with  the  court  and  aristocracy  to 
stop  the  revolution,  and,  perhaps  to  destroy  that  very 
constitution  he  had  so  large  a share  in  framing  ? The 
most  probable,  as  the  most  charitable,  answer  to  this 
question  is  that,  though  Robespierre  must  have  en- 
tertained a strong  moral  conviction  of  Mirabeau’s 
corrupt  designs,  yet  he  had  no  material  proofs,  no 
legal  or  certain  evidence,  of  them ; and  we  have  seen 
how  contrary  it  was  to  his  notions  of  justice  to  con- 
demn without  such  proofs  or  evidence.  It  was  not 
until  more  than  a year  after  Mirabeau’s  death,  that 
documentary  evidence  was  produced  against  him. 
Moreover,  Mirabeau  had  rendered  immense  services  to 
the  revolution.  He  had  sustained  the  courage,  and 
swayed  the  decisions,  of  the  Assembly  on  many  critical 
occasions,  when  the  want  of  such  a master-spirit  might 
have  been  fatal  to  its  unity  and  force.  His  eloquence  and 
influence  had  more  than  once  saved  it  (the  Assembly,) 
from  a royal  coup  de  main , which  would  have 
strangled  the  revolution  in  its  cradle ; and  though  he 
had  never  appreciated  or  encouraged  real  democratic 
principles,  yet  he  had  prepared  the  road  for  those  that 
did.  In  this  indirect  way  he  had  served  the  cause  of 
equality  perhaps  more  than  had  many  of  its  professing 
friends ; and  it  is,  by  no  means,  certain  that  he  would 
not  have  “ gone  the  whole  hog”  with  the  friends  of 
equality,  had  he  lived  to  see  their  principles  fashion- 
able, as  they  became  a few  years  later.  Add  to  these 
recommendations  his  brilliant  talents  as  a statesman, 
his  unrivalled  eloquence  as  a debater,  and  we  shall 
cease  to  wonder  that  Robespierre  participated  so 
warmly  in  the  general  sorrow  and  enthusiasm,  conse- 
quent on  his  decease.  Real  genius  is,  at  all  times, 
fascinating,  but  never  so  much  so,  as  when  the  hand 
of  death  has  come  prematurely  to  close  its  career. 
It  is  then  we  forgot  its  vices,  its  errors,  and  remember 
only  its  miracles  of  good.  This  noble  trait  in  the  human 
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character  was  never  more  strikingly  displayed  than  on 
the  decease  of  Mirabeau.  The  moment  his  death  was 
publicly  announced,  a general  regret  was  testified  by 
all  ranks  of  people.  The  theatres  were  shut,  the 
fleets  lowered  their  top-sails,  and  everything  wore  the 
appearance  of  public  calamity.  Within  a few  hours 
after  his  death,  the  people  changed  the  name  of  the 
street  where  he  had  resided,  from  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d'Antin  (Antin-Road  Street,)  to  Rue  de  Mirabeau , 
or  “ Mirabeau  Street.”  After  much  deliberation,  and 
proposals  to  bury  him  at  Saint  Denis,  in  company 
with  the  kings  of  France,  and  in  the  Champ  de  Mars , 
under  the  national  altar,  it  was  decreed,  (conformably 
to  the  wishes  of  the  department  of  Paris,)  that  the 
Church  of  St.  Genevieve  should  be  a receptacle  for  the 
remains  of  illustrious  men,  and  that  Mirabeau’s  remains 
should  be  the  first  to  receive  that  honour.  The  whole 
National  Assembly,  in  a body,  attended  his  funeral. 
The  procession  was  more  than  a league  long,  though 
the  National  Guard  marched  sixteen  abreast.  His  bust 
was  placed  in  the  halls  of  most  of  the  municipalities 
and  political  clubs  throughout  the  kingdom.  Funeral 
services  were  celebrated  to  his  memory  in  almost 
every  city  and  large  town  in  France.  At  Bagneux  the 
concourse  of  people  was  so  great,  that  several  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  were  absolutely  stripped  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  town  itself  only  seven  infirm 
persons  remained  at  home;  and  that  (it  is  said.) 
only  because  they  could  get  nobody  to  carry  them. 
At  Lesneven,  near  Brest,  an  image  of  Mirabeau  was 
cut  in  wood,  and  placed  cn  a pedestal,  in  a public 
square,  for  inauguration : to  this  was  added  a civic 
feast,  at  which  the  Marseillois  was  chaunted,  and,  at  a 
given  signal,  the  municipal  officers,  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  the  National  Guards,  &c.  fell  prostrate,  and 
with  a new  kind  of  idolatry,  paid  their  homage  to 
Mirabeau.*  These,  which  are  but  a few  of  the 
honours  rendered  to  Mirabeau,  attest  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  memory  was  everywhere  cherished. 
Robespierre’s  demand  of  extraordinary  honours  for 
him  was  but  an  emanation  of  the  universal  sentiment. 

* BarruePs  History  of  the  Clergy,  Part  11,  p.  47. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  posthumous  honours,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  show  how  little  they  depend  on 
merit,  or  principle;  or  rather,  how  much  the  estima- 
tion of  public  men  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
reigning  government.  At  the  epoch  of  Mirabeau’s 
death,  the  Bourgeois-doctrines  were  in  the  ascendant. 
The  Bourgeois  governed  in  the  Assembly,  in  the  mu- 
nicipalities, in  the  National  Guards,— in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  Mirabeau’s  constitutional  theories 
had  all  been  in  favour  of  this  class.  Hence  the  all- 
but-divine  honours  paid  to  Mirabeau’s  remains  in 
April,  1791.  One  year  more  of  revolutionary  change 
sufficed  to  overthrow  the  frail  edifice  of  his  popularity. 
When  the  throne  came  to  be  demolished,  in  1792, 
Mirabeau,  as  a well-known  friend  of  monarchy,  shared 
its  disgrace,  and  sunk  along  with  it.  After  the 
storming  of  the  Tuilleries,  (10th  of  August,  1792,)  his 
busts  were  devoted  to  destruction,  with  those  of 
Lafayette  and  Necker.  As  republicanism  progressed, 
the  respect  for  Mirabeau  decreased : the  street  named 
after  him  was,  when  General  Montesquieu  had  overrun 
Savoy,  new-named  Rue  de  Mont  Blanc.  In  the 
famous  iron  closet  of  the  palace  several  papers  were 
found,  or  said  to  have  been  found,  certifying  Mira- 
beau’s connexion  with  the  court:  this  gave  the  finish- 
ing blow  to  his  reputation,  and  not  long  after,  a decree 
of  the  Convention  commanded  the  expulsion  of  his 
remains  from  the  Pantheon,  to  give  place  to  those  of 
the  immortal,  but  much-calumniated  Marat.  So 
fluctuating  and  sterile  are  human  honours ! Mirabeau 
was  a great  man  but  not  a good  man : Marat  was 
both  great  and  good.  The  tide  of  opinion  had  many 
ebbs  and  flows  for  both,  during  their  brief  revolu- 
tionary existence,  but  neither  then,  nor  since,  has  it 
awarded  anything  like  real  moral  justice  to  either. 
To  supply  this  deficiency,  will  be,  with  me,  an  essen- 
tial object,  in  my  History  of  the  Revolution ; for, 
excepting  Robespierre  himself,  no  two  other  men 
exercised  so  potent  an  influence  over  the  events  of 
that  period,  as  Mirabeau  and  Marat. 

Mirabeau’s  last  legacy  to  the  Assembly  was  a dis- 
course he  had  prepared  on  the  faculty  of  making 
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wills,  alias , on  the  power  of  devising  and  bequeathing 
property  by  testament.  The  Bishop  of  Autun  (Talley- 
rand,) had  been  charged  by  him  to  communicate  this 
discourse  to  the  Assembly ; and  accordingly  he  pre- 
sented it  as  a valuable  relic,  saved  from  the  mighty 
wreck  which  death  had  just  made.  Mirabeau’s 
opinions  on  this  subject,  (like  those  which  emanated 
from  him  on  every  other,  when  his  intellect  was  not 
under  the  dominion  of  evil  passions,  or  aristocratic 
prejudices,)  were  stamped  with  an  impress  of  truth 
which  carried  conviction.  He  had  asked  himself 

whether  it  was  for  the  interests  of  society  that  the 
law  should  admit  the  free  disposal  of  fortunes,  and 
that  parents  should  have  the  power  of  making  any 
capricious  distribution  they  chose,  however  unequal, 
of  their  accumulated  wealth.  These  questions  he  had 
canvassed  with  force  and  clearness,  and  his  superior 
mind  naturally  resolved  them  in  the  negative.  The 
disposal  of  property,  by  wills,  being  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  that  monstrous  inequality  of  conditions 
which  makes  the  curse  of  social  existence,  it  was  im- 
portant that  something  should  be  done  to  restrict  the 
testator’s  power.  Robespierre  supported  Mirabeau’s 
opinions,  and  demanded  that  either  the  right  of 
willing  should  be  altogether  prohibited,  or  that  the 
testator’s  power  should  be  limited  to  the  disposal  of 
only  a tenth  part,  at  most,  of  his  estate  or  effects. 
These  principles  were,  of  course,  too  democratic  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  Assembly.  They  were  rejected 
on  the  pretexts  that  they  tended  to  counteract  the  law 
of  nature,  (as  between  parent  and  child,)  and  that  the 
legislator  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  private  property.  As  if  all  laws  did  not, 
more  or  less,  interfere  with  property ; and  as  .though 
the  tendency  of  wills  to  accumulate  property  in  a few 
hands  was  not  more  subversive  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
than  what  would  prevent  such  accumulation.  But 
more  of  this  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  institution 
of  property,  in  general. 

A few  days  after  Mirabeau’s  death,  the  organization 
of  the  ministry  began  to  occupy  the  Assembly.  After 
hearing  a report,  the  discussion  was  adjourned  until 
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the  Committee  might  be  ready  with  a projet , which 
was  to  provide  against  ministerial  delinquencies,  to 
determine  the  mode  of  accusing  them,  and  the 
penalties  to  which  they  should  be  subject.  Notwith- 
standing these  prescriptions,  and  without  taking  any 
account  of  them,  the  projet  was  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly made  the  oYder  of  the  day.  Robespierre 
opposed  the  discussion,  and  vehemently  insisted  upon 
a fresh  adjournment:  his  opposition  was  met  with  the 
usual  pretext — that  it  was  necessary  to  accelerate 
business.  Alarmed  at  the  immense  power  which  every 
article  of  the  projet  conferred  on  ministers,  Robes- 
pierre returned  to  the  charge  and  contested  the  ground 
inch  by  inch.  He  demanded,  in  succession,  First, 
that  the  nomination  of  ministers  should  be  made  by 
the  legislative  body ; Secondly,  that  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  should  be  incapable  of  holding  office 
for  four  years ; Thirdly,  that  two  years  should  not  be 
a sufficient  limitation  to  bar  an  impeachment  for 
ministerial  transgressions.  He  next  attacked  their 
enormous  salaries;  as  also  the  pains  taken  by  the 
Committee  to  determine  their  attributes  and  privileges 
in  such  a way  as  to  afford  them  great  scope  for  mal- 
practices, without  the  risk  of  compromising  their 
safety.  Finally,  he  denounced  and  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing* the  article  which  granted  ministers  a retiring 
pension  of  two  thousand  francs  for  every  year  during 
which  they  might  have  held  office.  Thus,  though,  upon 
the  whole,  unsuccessful,  Robespierre’s  opposition  was 
not  altogether  useless  to  the  public. 

Whilst  the  Assembly  was  being  occupied  with  these 
discussions,  rumours  were  afloat,  ascribing  all  manner 
of  sinister  projects  to  the  king.  It  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  a monarch  who  had  so  recently  enjoyed 
absolute  power,  (but  whom  the  aristocracy  were  now 
representing  as  the  only  slave  of  twenty-five  millions 
of  sovereign  people,)  would  make  some  desperate 
effort  to  reconquer  “ his  liberty,”  that  is  to  say,  the 
power  of  setting  his  will  above  the  law,  and  of  making 
the  liberties  of  all  dependent  upon  that  will.  The 
public,  in  fact,  had  got  scent  of  the  intrigue,  which 
was  then  brewing  in  the  court,  and  the  upshot  of 
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which  appeared  a few  months  later  (20th  of  June,)  in 
the  flight  of  the  king.  A royal  Coup  de  main  of 
some  sort  was  anticipated,  and  the  popular  party  was, 
in  consequence,  in  a state  of  alarm,  lest  they  might 
lose  the  few  rights  they  had  so  arduously  acquired. 
To  quiet  the  alarm,  as  well  as  to  prevent  further  sus- 
picions, communication  was  made  to  the  Assembly,  of 
a letter  written  in  the  king’s  name,  by  M.  Montmorin, 
in  which  the  monarch  made  repeated  protestations  of 
his  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution,  generally.  The  protestations 
were,  of  course,  hollow  and  hypocritical,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  cautious  wording  of  the  letter ; 
nevertheless  the  Assembly  affected  to  regard  them  as 
sincere,  and  testified  great  joy  and  enthusiasm.  The 
hulk  of  the  members  vociferously  proposed  to  repair 
in  a body  to  the  royal  presence,  and  most  humbly  thank 
his  majesty  for  the  gracious  sentiments  expressed  in 
his  letter.  Robespierre  disgusted  at  this  charlatanism 
met  the  proposal  thus.  “We  ought,”  said  he,  “if 
we  are  to  render  the  king  any  homage  at  all,  to  render 
him  a noble  one,  and  worthy  of  the  circumstance.  He 
acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  and  the 
dignity  of  its  representatives.  Entertaining  those 
sentiments,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  painful  to  him  to 
see  the  National  Assembly  so  far  forgetting  that  dig- 
nity as  to  displace  itself  in  a body.”  Proceeding  in 
this  strain  of  ironical  compliment,  he  proposed  that, 
instead  of  thanking  the  king  for  one  isolated  act  of 
patriotism,  they  should  assume  that  he  had  been  all 
along  faithful  to  the  revolution,  and  accordingly  felici- 
tate him,  on  the  perfect  harmony  which  had  always 
subsisted  between  his  sentiments  and  those  of  the 
national  representation.  This  delicate  irony  (so  adroitly 
calling  to  mind  the  king’s  conduct  on  the  memorable 
14th  of  July,  and  5th  and  6th  of  October,)  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  Assembly,  fearful  of  provoking 
public  ridicule,  abandoned  the  idea  of  presenting  itself, 
in  a body,  to  the  king,  and  contented  itself  with  send- 
ing a deputation. 

We  are  now  about  to  see  Robespierre  vindicating 
two  great  social  rights  of  the  citizen,  without  which 
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all  other  rights  are  useless  and  of  frail  existence.  I 
mean  the  right  of  every  man  to  carry  arms  in  self- 
defence,  and  the  no  less  essential  right  of  petition  ; of 
both  of  which  the  base  aristocracy,  and  the  baser 
middle-classes  wickedly  endeavoured  to  rob  the  in- 
dustrious millions.  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
latter  were  robbed  of  their  legislative  and  municipal 
rights  by  the  infamous  decrees  of  the  “ marc  of 
silver ,”  and  “ three  days'  labour .”  The  upper  and 
middle  classes,  for  whose  use  this  monstrous  robbery 
was  committed,  naturally  desired  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  it  in  security.  But  to  that  end  two  things  w’ere 
necessary.  First,  the  disinherited  millions  must  he 
disarmed ; and  Secondly,  the  disarmed  millions  must 
he  silenced.  Without  arms,  the  millions  could  not 
recover  their  usurped  rights ; without  the  faculty  of 
petitioning,  they  could  not  even  make  known  their 
grievances  and  consequent  misery.  To  this  horrible 
state  of  impotent  slavery  the  upper  and  middle  orders 
sought  to  reduce  their  victims,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  demanded,  on  the  one  hand,  such  an  organization 
of  the  National  Guards  as  would  completely  exclude 
the  working  classes ; and,  on  the  other,  a decree  to 
prevent  their  assembling  together  to  make  known  their 
grievances,  except  with  the  consent  and  sanction  of 
the  constituted  authorities ; that  is  to  say,  with  the 
consent  and  sanction  of  their  enslavers  and  destroyers! 
In  reference  to  these  two  important  subjects,  the  auto- 
biography makes  Robespierre  express  himself  as  fol- 
lows. 

“ In  consequence  of  numerous  remonstrances,  from 
all  quarters,  a projet  of  decree  was  at  length  pre- 
sented to  us  on  the  organization  of  the  National 
Guards.  The  ideas  of  the  Committee  were  far  from 
coinciding  with  mine.  I insisted,  above  all,  on  the 
important  point  of  admitting  all  citizens,  without  dis- 
tinction, to  the  functions  of  National  Guards.  I in- 
dignantly deuounced  the  calumnies  of  which  the  poorer 
classes  were  incessantly  the  object.  To  the  objection 
that  unenfranchised  or  inactive  citizens  could  not 
afford  either  the  expense,  or  loss  of  time  required  by 
the  service,  I made  answer,  that  the  state  ought  to 
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furnish  the  necessary  expences,  so  as  to  render  all  the 
citizens  equally  capable  of  serving.  I then  took  a 
review  of  the  functions  to  be  entrusted  to  the  National 
Guards,  of  the  mode  of  nominating  the  officers,  &c., 
and  on  all  these  points  I differed  widely  from  the 
Committee. 

“ That  most  numerous  and  respectable  part  of  the 
people  whom  the  old  regime  had  degraded,  and  whom 
the  new  regime  sought  to  exclude  from  every  branch  of 
the  public  administration,  found  in  me  an  indefatigable 
defender.  The  cruel  distinction  made  by  the  law 
between  active  and  inactive  citizens — a distinction 
founded  on  the  absurd  basis  of  property, — was  carrying 
the  Assembly  farther  and  farther,  every  day,  from  the 
course  of  justice  into  one  of  anomalies  and  injustice. 
The  right  of  petition  was  sought  to  be  denied  them, 
and  some  sought  to  deny  it  even  to  collective  assem- 
blies composed  of  all  classes.  I invoked,  in  their 
favour,  every  the  most  sacred  principle;  at  two  con- 
secutive sittings  I brought  the  discussion  to  this  point, 
but  all  the  success  I attained  was  personal  insults 
and  outrages, which  M.  Andre , the  president,  allowed 
to  be  prodigally  bestowed  upon  me ; so  much  did  his 
hatred  of  me  and  of  my  principles  mahe  him  forget 
the  impartiality  which  the  duties  of  his  office  ren- 
dered imperative 

This  was  the  treatment  Robespierre  received  for 
defending  the  sacred  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  the 
labouring  classes ! Let  us  now  see  what  were  the 
sentiments  which  provoked  such  treatment.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  the  discourses  in  question — 
discourses  which  my  readers  and  fellow-countrymen 
ought  to  “ mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,”  if  they 
would  escape  a middle-class  reign  of  terror  in  these 
realms.  Mark,  in  particular,  the  passages  1 have  put  in 
italics.  Mark  with  what  just  alarm  Robespierre  con- 
templated an  exclusively-armed  middle-class  ! Mark 
the  fate  he  predicts  for  a nation,  of  whose  citizens  only 
a particular  class  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  armed, 

* Memoires  Authentiques  de  M.  Robespierre,  &c.  &c.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  175  and  176. 
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and  see  how  awfully  his  prediction  is  verified  by  the 
present  enslaved  state  of  France,  with  her  four  hundred 
thousand  hired  troops  and  her  million  and  a half  of 
middle-class  National  Guards ! 


Extracts  from  Robespierre’s  Discourses  of  the  TJth 
and  2 Sth  of  April , 1791,  on  the  Organization  of 
the  National  Guards. 

******** 

“ If  this  institution  be  really  intended  as  a remedy 
against  the  exorbitant  power  which  a standing  army 
gives  to  the  executive  having  the  disposal  of  it,  it 
follows  that  the  National  Guards  ought  not  to  be  con- 
stituted in  the  same  way  as  the  troops  of  the  line — that 
they  ought  not  to  be  at  the  disposal  of,  or  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  prince — that  we  ought  to  banish  from 
their  organization  everything  which  might  favour  his 
influence  over  them;  since  otherwise,  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  dangers  of  his  power,  this  institution 
would  augment  them,  and  instead  of  creating  soldiers 
for  liberty  and  the  people,  it  would  only  yield  fresh 
auxiliaries  to  the  monarch’s  ambition. 

From  this  simple  principle  I deduce  the  following 
no  less  simple  consequences: — First,  that  neither  the 
prince,  nor  any  person  over  whom  he  exercises  a spe- 
cial influence,  ought  to  nominate  either  the  chiefs  or 
officers  of  the  National  Guards.  Secondly,  that  the 
chiefs  and  officers  of  the  troops  of  the  line  cannot  be 
chiefs  or  officers  of  the  National  Guards : and,  Thirdly, 
that  the  prince  ought  not  to  have  any  power  to  advance, 
recompense,  or  punish  the  National  Guards.  I would 
remind  you,  in  reference  to  this,  that  it  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  minister,  a stroke  of  policy  as  adroit  in  the 
ministerial  system,  as  reprehensible  in  the  principles 
of  our  Constitution,  to  have  sent  Crosses  of  St.  Louis 
to  the  National  Guards  of  Metz,  for  having  assisted  to 
quell  the  insubordination  of  the  soldiers  in  the  fatal 
expedition  of  Nancy. 

******** 

“ It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  every  corporation. 
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like  every  individual,  should  have  a will  of  its  own 
different  from  the  general  will,  and  which  it  seeks  to 
render  predominant.  The  more  powerful  a public 
body  is — and  the  more  it  feels  its  own  strength— the 
more  apt  is  its  corporate  will  to  be  active  and  imperious. 
Consider  how  natural  to  military  men  of  all  countries 
is  the  spirit  of  despotism  and  domination ; with  what 
facility  they  separate  the  quality  of  citizen  from  that  of 
soldier , and  make  the  former  subordinate  to  the  latter. 
Consider  with  what  peculiar  danger  this  fatal  propensity 
is  attended  in  a nation  whose  prejudices  have  long 
attached  an  almost  exclusive  consideration  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  when  even  the  soberest  people  can 
hardly  escape  the  contagion  of  it.  Observe  the  Roman 
citizens,  under  Caesar’s  command  : Observe  how  when, 
at  a moment  of  reciprocal  disaffection,  he  seeks  to 
humble  them,  he  addresses  them  by  the  name  of  citi- 
sens,  or  quirites , instead  of  soldiers ; and  mark  how 
they  redden  with  indignation  at  losing  what  was  deemed 
by  them  the  more  honourable  designation  ! 

“ Another  rock  upon  which  the  civism  of  military 
men  is  apt  to  split,  is,  the  ascendant  which  their  chiefs 
assume  over  them.  Discipline  produces  habits  of  blind 
and  unqualified  submission  to  their  will ; caresses,  virtues 
more  or  less  real,  change  that  submission  into  devotion  ; 
often  into  fanaticism.  It  is  thus  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic  become  the  soldiers  of  Sylla,  of  Pompey,  of 
Caesar ; it  is  thus  they  become  the  blind  instruments 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  their  generals,  and  of  the 
enslavement  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

******** 

“We  must  endeavour,  above  all,  to  so  constitute  the 
National  Guards  as  to  sink  the  character  of  soldier  in 
that  of  citizen : we  must  completely  confound  the  two 
qualities  with  one  another : military  distinctions  tend 
to  separate  and  render  them  incompatible.  Reduce  the 
number  of  officers  to  the  strict  measure  of  necessity. 
Be  particularly  cautious  of  creating,  in  this  body  of 
brothers  confederated  for  the  same  cause,  select  corps, 
or  privileged  troops;  the  institution  of  which  would  be 
as  useless  as  contrary  to  the  object  of  National  Guards. 
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Adopt  other  precautions  against  the  influence  of  the 
chiefs  : let  all  the  officers  be  nominated  only  for  a 
short  time.  I should  not  like  the  duration  of  their 
command  to  exceed  six  months.  And  let  the  command 
be  so  divided  that,  at  any  rate,  a single  chief  may  not 
have  several  districts  united  under  his  authority. 

******** 

“ 1 have  not  said  that  those  officers  ought  to  be 
appointed  by  the  citizens,  because  that  is  too  palpable 
a truth  to  need  argument  to  enforce  it. 

******** 

“ Whatever  you  may  decide , the  National  Guards 
will  never  he  what  they  ought  to  he , if  they  are  a 
particular  class  of  citizens ; if  they  are  composed 
of  any  portion  whatever  of  the  nation , however  con- 
siderable you  may  suppose  that  portion  to  he.  The 
National  Guards  cannot  he  other  than  the  entire 
nation  armed  to  defend  its  rights , when  necessary  ; 
you  must  admit  into  them  all  citizens  of  a suitable 
age  to  carry  arms , without  any  distinction.  Without 
that , so  far  from  being  the  supports , they  would 
necessarily  he  the  scourges , of  liberty . It  will  he 
necessary  to  apply  to  them  the  principles  we  incul- 
cated at  the  commencement  of  this  discussion,  when 
speaking  of  the  troops  of  the  line  ; in  every  state 
wherein  a part  of  the  nation  is  armed,  and  the  other 
part  not  armed,  the  former  part  is  master  of  the 
destinies  of  the  latter ; all  power  is  annihilated  in 
its  presence,  and  the  more  numerous  it  is,  the  more 
redoubtable  must  it  he  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
short,  this  privileged  part  will  he  alone  free  and 
sovereign  : the  rest  will  he  slaves. 

“ To  he  armed  for  his  personal  defence  is  the  right 
of  every  man ; to  he  armed  in  order  to  defend  the 
liberty  and  existence  of  their  common  country  is  the 
right  of  every  citizen.  This  right  is  as  sacred  as 
that  of  natural  and  individual  defence,  of  which  it  is 
the  consequence,  since  the  interest  and  existence  of 
society  are  composed  of  the  individual  interests  and 
existences  of  all  its  members.  To  strip  any  portion 
whatever  of  the  citizens  of  the  right  to  arm  them - 
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selves  for  their  country , and  to  invest  the  other  part 
exclusively  with  such  right , is,  therefore , to  violate , 
at  one  and  the  same  time , sacred  equality , which 

forms  the  basis  of  the  social  compact , awd  mostf 

irrefragable  and  sacred  laws  of  nature . 

******** 

“ After  establishing  the  constitutive  principles  of  Na- 
tional Guards  we  must,  to  complete  this  discussion, 
determine  their  functions  in  a more  precise  manner. 
This  theory  may  be  reduced  to  two  or  three  important 
questions.  First,  ought  the  National  Guards  to  be  em- 
ployed in  fighting  against  foreign  enemies  ? in  what  cases, 
and  how  may  they  be  so?  Secondly,  are  the  National 
Guards  destined  to  lend  the  aid  of  their  force  to  justice 
and  to  the  police  ? or  under  what  circumstances,  and  in 
what  manner  are  they  to  fulfil  those  functions  ? Thirdly, 
in  all  cases  in  which  they  are  to  act,  may  they  do  so 
of  their  own  free  will  and  motion ; or  what  is  the  au- 
thority which  ought  to  put  them  in  activity  ?” 

******** 

(After  having  discussed  these  various  points,  the 
orator  proposes  the  projet  of  the  following  decree.) 

“The  National  Assembly  acknowledges — First,  that 
every  man  has  a right  to  arm  himself  for  his  personal 
defence,  and  for  that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Secondly, 
that  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right,  and  is  under  an 
equal  obligation,  to  defend  his  country.  It  declares, 
accordingly,  that  the  National  Guards,  it  is  about  or- 
ganizing, can  be  no  other  than  the  entire  nation  armed, 
to  defend,  in  cases  of  emergency,  its  rights,  its  liberty, 
its  safety.  In  consequence,  it  decrees  as  follows  : — 

“ Every  citizen,  of  the  age  of  eighteen,  may  have 
his  name  inscribed  in  this  quality  in  the  register  of 
the  commune  wherein  he  is  domiciled.  Secondly,  so 
long  as  the  nation  shall  maintain  troops  of  the  line,  no 
part  of  the  National  Guards  can  be  commanded  either 
by  the  chiefs  or  officers  of  those  troops.  Thirdly,  the 
troops  of  the  line  shall  remain,  destined  to  combat  the 
enemies  from  without ; they  can  never  be  employed 
against  the  citizens.  Fourthly,  the  National  Guards 
alone  shall  be  employed  in  the  interior,  either  to  defend 
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liberty  attacked,  or  to  re-establish  public  tranquility 
when  disturbed  from  within . Fifthly,  they  cannot 
act  but  on  the  requisition  of  the  legislative  body,  or  of 
the  civil  officers  named  by  the  people.  Sixthly,  the 
officers  of  the  National  Guards  shall  be  elected  by 
the  citizens,  according  to  the  majority  of  suffrages. 
Seventhly,  the  duration  of  their  functions  shall  not 
exceed  six  months.  Eighthly,  they  cannot  be  re-elected 
until  after  an  interval  of  six  months.  Ninthly, 
there  shall  not  be  any  district  commandant-general; 
but  the  commandants  of  the  sections  composing  the 
district  shall  exercise  his  functions,  in  rotation.  Tenthly, 
the  same  principle  shall  apply  to  departmental  re- 
unions, in  case  such  reunions  should  have  place ; those 
performing  the  functions  of  district  commandants  shall 
command  the  department  in  rotation.  Eleventhly, 
the  officers  of  the  National  Guards  shall  not  wear  any 
distinctive  badge,  except  when  exercising  their  func- 
tions. Twelfthly,  the  National  Guards  shall  be  armed 
at  the  -expense  of  the  state.  Thirteenthly,  National 
Guards  on  duty  at  three  leagues’  distance  from  their 
homes,  or  engaged  for  several  days  in  the  service 
of  the  state,  shall  be  indemnified  out  of  the  national 
treasury.  Fourteenthly,  the  National  Guards  shall  be 
exercised  on  certain  Sundays  and  fete  days,  to  be  fixed 
by  each  commune.  Fifteenthly,  they  shall  assemble 
every  year,  on  the  14th  of  July,  in  each  district,  to 
celebrate  by  patriotic  festivals  the  happy  epoch  of  the 
revolution.  Sixteenthly,  they  shall  carry  on  their 
breasts  these  words,  engraved,  The  French  People  ; 
and,  beneath,  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  The 
same  words  shall  be  inscribed  upon  their  banners, 
which  shall  bear  the  three  colours  of  the  nation. 
Seventeenthly,  the  Marechaussee  shall  be  suppressed  : 
there  shall  be  established  in  the  head-quarters  of  each 
district  a company  of  paid  National  Guards,  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  the  Marechaussee,  according  to 
the  laws  to  be  made  on  the  police,  and  in  which  the 
present  horse-patrols  shall  be  incorporated.” 

(To  this  projet  of  decree,  the  orator  added  another, 
containing  the  provisional  measures.) 
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Extracts  from  Robespierre's  Speeches  on  the 
RIGHT  OF  PETITION.  (On  the  9th  and 
10 th  of  May,  1791. ) 

“ The  right  of  petition  is  the  imprescriptible  right 
of  all  men  in  society : the  French  enjoyed  it  before 
you  became  an  Assembly.  The  most  absolute  despots 
never  dared  to  dispute  it  formally ; they  have  never 
expressly  denied  this  right  to  those  they  called  their 
subjects.  Indeed  many  of  them  have  made  it  their 
glory  to  be  accessible  to  all  classes,  and  to  render 
justice  to  all.  Thus  Frederic  II.,  for  example,  at- 
tended to  the  complaints  of  all  his  subjects.  And 
you,  legislators  of  a free  people,  wish  not  that  French- 
men should  address  to  you  observations,  demands, 
petitions,  or  prayers , as  you  now  style  them ! No,  it 
is  not  in  order  to  excite  the  citizens  to  revolt  that  I 
speak  in  this  tribune ; it  is  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
citizens.  And  if  there  be  any  man  here  present  who 
would  accuse  me  for  it,  I challenge  such  person  to 
draw  a parallel  between  all  his  actions  and  all  mine, 
and  I shall  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  parallel.  I 
defend  the  most  sacred  rights  of  my  constituents ; for 
all  Frenchmen  are  my  constituents,  and  in  this  respect, 
I shall  make  no  distinction  between  them ; above  all  I 
will  defend  the  poor.  The  more  weak  and  unpro- 
tected a man  is,  the  more  need  has  he  of  the  right  of 
petition  ; and  it  is  because  he  is  weak  and  unprotected 
that  you  would  deprive  him  of  it ! The  Deity  accepts 
the  prayers  of  not  only  the  most  miserable  of  men, 
but  even  of  the  most  wicked.  Again,  there  are  no  just 
and  wise  laws  but  those  which  are  derived  from  nature. 
If  your  sentiments  were  not  conformable  to  those  laws, 
you  would  be  no  longer  legislators,  but  rather  the 
oppressors  of  Frenchmen.  I believe  then,  that  as 
legislators  and  representatives  of  the  nation,  you  are 
incompetent  to  take  away  from  any  portion  of  the 
citizens  the  imprescriptible  rights  which  they  hold 
from  nature. 

“ I pass  to  article  11  which  throws  impediments  of 
every  sort  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
petition.  Every  being,  collective  or  individual,  which 
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can  form  an  opinion,  has  the  right  to  express  it;  it  is 
the  imprescriptible  right  of  every  intellectual  and 
sensible  being.  It  suffices  that  a society  have  a legiti- 
mate existence  to  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  petition ; 
for  if  the  law  recognizes  its  right  to  exist,  it  has 
the  right  to  act  as  a collection  of  reasonable  beings, 
which  may  publish  their  common  opinion,  and  mani- 
fest their  desires.  We  see  the  various  societies  of  Friends 
of  the  Constitution,  presenting  addresses  to  you,  calcu- 
lated to  enlighten  your  wisdom ; we  see  them  explain- 
ing facts  to  you  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance : 
yet,  at  this  moment  you  seek  to  paralyze  those  socie- 
ties,— to  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  instructing  the 
legislators!  I ask  every  honest  man  who  sincerely 
desires  the  public  good,  who  does  not  conceal  under  a 
specious  verbiage  the  design  of  sapping  liberty — I ask 
every  such  man  whether  to  refuse  the  right  of  petition 
does  not  tend  to  disturb  public  order,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  oppressive  laws,  and  to  deal  a most  disastrous 
blow  to  liberty  ? I demand  the  adjournment  of  this 
question  until  after  the  printing  of  the  report.” 

The  Histoire  Parlementaire ,*  &c.  from  which  I 
have  made  those  extracts,  contains  an  interesting 
abstract  of  the  two  days’  discussions  on  the  right  of 
petition.  In  that  abstract,  Robespierre  appears  to  have 
addressed  the  house  not  less  than  nine  times,  but 
what  from  the  interruptions  he  received,  and  what 
from  the  then  imperfect  mode  of  reporting  public  pro- 
ceedings, very  little  is  preserved  of  what  he  really  said. 
Indeed,  parts  of  the  abstract  are  scarcely  intelligible,  so 
ambiguous  is  the  language  attributed  to  the  anti- 
popular  members.  Lechapelier,  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Constitution,  opens  the  proceedings  by 
informing  the  Assembly  that  the  directory  of  the  de- 
partment of  Paris  demanded  a 'penal  code  against 
incendiary  writings,  that  is  to  say,  against  writings 
which  supported  the  non-active  citizens  against  the  mur- 
derous tyranny  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  or  middle  classes. 
He  then  observes  that  the  same  directory  solicited 
two  other  laws ; one,  “ to  conserve  in  its  purity  the 

* Histoire  Parlementaire,  &c.  vol.  x.  from  page  1 to  page  22. 
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right  of  petition ; the  other,  to  determine  the  right  of 
placarding,”  or  drawing  publicity  by  posting-bills,  &c. 
One  would  suppose  from  this  language,  that  the 
directory  of  Paris  was  friendly  to  the  right  of  petition 
in  the  broadest  and  honestest  sense  of  the  expression ; 
but  it  was  quite  otherwise.  What  the  directory 
wanted,  was  laws  to  give  to  the  middle  classes,  (whom 
it  exclusively  represented,)  a monopoly  of  petitioning 
and  placarding , &c.,  in  addition  to  all  their  other 
monopolies.  Conscious  of  this,  Lechapelier  proceeds 
to  develope  the  Committee’s  projet  of  a decree  on 
those  subjects,  but  his  expose  is,  from  beginning  to 
end,  such  a farrago  of  incongruities  and  contradic- 
tions, that  it  is  impossible  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  goes  to  exclude  “ inactive  citi- 
zens,” altogether  from  the  right  of  petition.  After 
declaring  that  the  right  of  petition  “ is  the  most 
precious  that  exists  in  the  social  order , the  essential 
apanage  of  liberty ,”  &c.,  and  superadding  a few  flash 
common-places  on  “ tyranny,”  “ free  government,” 
&c.  &c.,  in  the  usual  hypocritical  way,  he  proceeds 
with  matchless  effrontery,  to  draw  a chimerical  dis- 
tinction between  petitioning  and  complaining  ; insisting 
that  the  former  right  belonged  to  active  citizens  only, 
the  latter  right  (that  of  complaining)  to  all  citizens 
alike.  Accordingly,  active  citizens  alone  were  to  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  petitions  to  the  legislative 
body,  the  king,  and  the  administrative  bodies ; whilst, 
with  respect  to  the  inactive , that  is  to  say,  the 
millions,  (to  whom  the  right  of  complaining  only  was 
accorded,)  not  a word  is  said  to  show  how  their  com- 
plaints were  to  be  made  known,  or  to  determine 
whether,  or  how  far  they  were  to  be  free  to  meet 
together  for  such  purposes.  Even  active  citizens  were 
not  to  petition  collectively , but  only  as  individuals , 
with  their  signatures  to  their  respective  petitions;  and, 
as  to  placarding,  posting,  &c.  (without  which  publicity 
could  not  well  be  attained,)  the  public  authorities  alone 
were  to  exercise  that  privilege.  The  reason  for  pre- 
venting the  active  citizens  from  petitioning  collectively , 
was  theTear  that  the  inactive  would  join  the  active,  to 
petition  along  with  them,  and  thus  evade  the  iniquitous 
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law.  In  short,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  stifle, 
in  the  millions,  the  voice  of  complaint,  and  thereby  to 
fix  them  in  a state  of  perfect  impotence  and  despair. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  extreme  Right 
supported  the  extreme  Left  in  their  opposition  to 
Lechapelier’s  decree.  The  clergy,  with  all  their  love  of 
absolute  monarchy, — with  all  their  hatred  of  levelling 
principles, — could  not  bring  themselves  to  rob  twenty 
out  of  twenty-five  millions  of  Frenchmen  of  their  last 
solitary  privilege — the  privilege  of  laying  their  dis- 
tresses before  the  legislature.  It  was  only  the  mem- 
bers in  the  interests  of  the  infernal  Bourgeoisie  who 
could  be  capable  of  such  an  abomination.  M.  Gregoire, 
Bishop  of  Blois,  and  the  Abbe  Maury,  one  of  the 
most  resolute  members  of  the  Right  side,  joined 
Robespierre  on  the  occasion,  and  denounced  the  decree 
as  being  in  the  last  degree,  “ unjust , impolitic , contra- 
dictory, and  opposed  to  the  natural  rights  of  man.” 
The  speech  of  M.  Gregoire,  in  particular,  was  of  a noble 
character.  All  the  threats  and  clamours  of  the  middle- 
class  party  could  not  prevent  him  from  defending  the 
unhappy  poor,  when  he  saw  this  foul,  this  assassin-like 
blow  struck  at  their  only  surviving  right.  As  to 
Robespierre  himself,  his  exertions  were  beyond  what 
any  language  of  mine  is  capable  of  doing  justice  to. 
Amidst  yells  and  interruptions  of  all  sorts,  he  resisted 
the  decree,  article  by  article,  anathematizing  it  in  gross, 
and  phlebotomising  and  mangling  it  in  detail,  till 
reiterated  cries  of  “ the  discussion  is  closed  /”  com- 
pelled him  to  desist.  The  speech  already  given  is 
from  the  discourse  he  delivered  on  the  first  day.  The 
following  extract  from  the  second  day’s  proceedings 
will  show  with  what  pertinacity  he  disputed  the  ground 
with  his  opponents. 

“ M.  Hobespierre — I demand  that  the  right  which 
was  yesterday  denied  to  the  non-active  citizens  be  now 
formally  declared  to  belong  to  them,  and  that  instead 
of  saying  ‘ the  right  of  petition  is  an  individual  right,’ 
we  declare  that  it  belongs  to  every  citizen  without 
distinction  (murmurs  in  the  centre  of  the  hall; 
some  applauses  in  the  extreme  Left). 

******** 
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“ M. . Moreau  — As  to  the  amendment  of  the  pre- 
ceding speaker,  I am  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  admit 
it.  The  right  of  petition  is  a political  right,  which 
ought  not  to  be  exercised,  except  by  those  who  form 
a part  of  society  and  support  its  burdens , and  to 
whom  the  nation , the  constitution , has  attributed  all 
the  rights  of  citizenship , the  right  of  noting  in  the 
primary  assemblies , and  the  maintenance  of  order 
as  National  Guards  (that  is  to  say — to  the  middle  or 
swindling-classes).  That  is  not  re-establishing  the 
ancient  orders , the  old  distinctions  of  society  as  M. 
Robespierre  and  M.  Gr eg oire pretend : every  citizen  is 
presumed  to  be  an  active  citizen;  he  may  become  one. 
I demand  the  previous  question  on  M.  Robespierre’s 
amendment. 

“ M.  Lechapelier — I shall  answer  the  observation 
of  M.  Robespierre  who  seeks  to  renew  the  quarrel  he 
commenced  yesterday  (murmurs  in  the  galleries 
where  the  spectators  sat) . The  projet  of  M.  Beau- 
metz  ought,  methinks,  to  conciliate  all  opinions.  It 
embodies  in  its  wording  the  right  of  petition,  the  right 
of  demand,  the  right  of  complaint,  the  right  of 
request.  And  if  the  first  be  the  exclusive  right  of 
every  citizen,  the  three  last  are  the  rights  of  every 
man.  Thus  the  projet  of  M.  Beaumetz  comprises 
all,  by  saying  that  every  petitioner  shall  sign  his  peti- 
tion. * * * * 

“ A part  of  the  Assembly  demands  to  put  the  pro- 
position to  the  vote  without  any  further  discussion. 

“ M.  Robespierre — It  results  from  what  M.  Le- 
chapelier has  just  said,  that  every  citizen,  without  dis- 
tinction, is  not  to  exercise  the  right  of  petition.  How 
then  can  he  allege  that  his  decree  or  M.  Beaumetz’s 
verbal  alteration  conciliates  all  opinions?  Either  M. 
Lechapelier  must  accord  to  us  the  wording  we  demand 
— a wording  which  declares  this  most  sacred  right 
to  belong  equally  to  all  men  without  distinction,  or 
he  must  combat,  by  sound  reasons,  if  he  can,  the 
demand  we  make.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  allow 
so  important  a question  to  be  smuggled  through  the 
house  in  such  a flippant  way  (the  galleries  applaud). 

I insist,  therefore,  upon  obtaining  permission  to  prove 
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that  the  article  ought  to  be  drawn  up  in  such  a way  as 
that  the  right  of  petition  may  be  formally  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  all  citizens  alike,  without  distinc- 
tion. The  petition,  the  demand , the  complaint , the 
request . — Here  are  four  terms,  to  be  sure,  but  neither 
M.  Lechapelier,  nor  anybody  else  has  proved  to  us 
any  distinction  that  exists  between  them, — much  less, 
that  the  first  ought  to  belong  to  active  citizens  only, 
and  the  three  last  to  non-active.  I assert  that  the 
Committee  of  Constitution  has  no  right  to  practice 
deception  upon  us, — to  make  our  deliberations,  as  it 
were,  run  aground,  by  saying,  first,  that  the  proposed 
article  includes  what  we  desire,  when  it  afterwards 
turns  out  that  our  opinions  are  quite  the  contrary — 
(shouts  of  ‘ put  it  to  the  vote ,’  ‘ put  it  the  vote.’’ ) 
I pray  you  to  hear  me  to  the  end.  If  the  right  of 
petition,  as  M.  Lechapelier  has  just  avowed,  is  not  a 
political  right. 

“ M.  Lechapelier  — Do  not  make  me  talk  non- 
sense. 

“ M.  Robespierre — I assert  that  the  right  of  pe- 
tition, so  far  from  being  a political  or  collective 
right  (M.  Lechapelier  interrupts  him , and  is  called 
to  order).  I assert  that  the  right  of  petition  is 
nothing  else  than  the  right  of  setting  forth  or 
making  known  our  wills,  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  a 
mere  political  right,  but  the  right  of  every  thinking 
being.  So  far  from  its  being,  as  you  have  been  told, 
the  act  of  exercising  sovereignty,  so  far  from  being  a 
right  which  ought  to  belong  exclusively  to  active 
citizens,  — the  right  of  petition  supposes,  on  the 
contrary,  the  absence  of  activity,  it  supposes  in- 
feriority, it  supposes  dependence.  The  man  who 
is  armed  with  authority,  orders : he  who  is  in  a state 
of  inactivity  or  dependence,  addresses  prayers.  Pe- 
titioning, is  not,  therefore,  exercising  a political  right ; 
it  is  the  act  of  every  man  who  has  wants  ( the 
galleries  applaud) . Now,  I ask  whether  this  faculty 
can  be  refused  to  any  person  whomsoever  ( whisper s and 
murmurs  are  again  heard.  M.  Martineau  observes 
that  the  discussion  is  closed).  Once  for  all,  I claim 
the  protection  of  the  chair,  that  I may  not  be  con - 
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tinually  insulted , when  I am  defending  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  the  citizens. 

“ M.  the  President  (d’ Andre)— I appeal  to  the 
house  whether  I do  not  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
preserve  order. 

“ A voice  from  the  Left — No ! 

“ M.  the  President — I demand  the  name  of  the 
member  who  has  said  ‘ JVo  /’  and  that  he  prove  what 
he  says. 

“ M.  Ldborde — I have  said  kNo(  because  I perceive 
that  you  do  not  take  the  same  care  to  obtain  silence 
for  M.  Robespierre , that  you  take  whenever  M. 
Beaumetz  and  M.  Lechapelier  addresses  the  As - 
sembly. 

“ M.  the  President — I beg  to  remind  the  house, 
that  during  the  whole  time  that  M.  Robespierre  has 
been  speaking,  I never  ceased  ringing  my  bell , and 
tiring  my  lungs — 

“ M.  Robespierre — The  right  of  petition  ought, 
above  all,  to  be  guaranteed,  in  all  its  integrity,  to  the 
poorest  and  weakest  class  of  citizens.  The  weaker, 
the  more  necessitous,  a man  is,  the  more  does  he 
need  the  protecting  authority  of  the  people’s  delegates. 
Wherefore,  so  far  from  debarring  the  poor  man  from 
the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  it  is  our  duty  to  facilitate 
it  for  him  in  all  possible  ways;  whereas  it  is  here 
sought,  on  the  contrary,  to  deprive  him  of  it  alto- 
gether, under  pretence  of  its  being  a political  right 
(murmurs  renewed). 

“ M.  the  President — Listen  to  Robespierre  with 
the  profoundest  silence. 

“ M.  Martineau—Dut  the  discussion  is  closed— 

“ M.  the  President— Do  not  interrupt  the  speaker.” 

After  some  further  interruptions — 

“ M.  Robespierre — I assure  you,  that  if  the  ques- 
tion before  you  were  one  which  concerned  only  my  own 
interests,  I would  be  the  last  man  to  brave  so  many 
contradictions;  but  I am  supporting  the  rights  of  a 
vast  number  of  my  constituents.  I maintain  that  all 
the  distinctions  proposed  to  you  between  the  right  of 
petition,  the  right  of  complaint,  &c.  &c,,  are  injurious 
to  humanity.  The  Committee  of  Constitution  must 
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explain  itself,  or  rather  let  us  have  no  more  of  its 
explanations ; but  let  the  Assembly  at  once  do  justice  to 
our  fair  demands.  Let  it  pass  a decree,  which,  instead 
of  insidiously  eluding  the  question,  will,  at  once, 
frankly,  formally,  declare  the  rights  of  humanity. 
And,  since,  all  I ask  is,  a clear,  bona  fide , declara- 
tion,— a declaration  that  will  leave  no  door  open  for 
future  equivocation  or  subterfuge — a declaration  of 
which  no  advantage  may  hereafter  be  taken  to  deprive 
the  non-active  citizens  of  their  rights ; whereas,  it  is 
true  that  the  right  of  petition  is  not  a political  right, 
but  the  right  of  man, — seeing  all  this,  I know  not  how 
you  can  refuse  to  embody  in  your  decree,  * that  this 
right  may  be  exercised  by  every  citizen , without  dis- 
tinction.’  That  is  my  conclusion.” 

After  some  words  from  the  Abbe  Maury,  in  support 
of  Robespierre’s  views,  (in  which  he  was  violently 
interrupted  by  the  Centre  J the  discussion  was  abruptly 
closed,  and  the  Assembly  decreed  the  article  of  Beau- 
metz,  with  a verbal  amendment,  by  M.  Regnaud. 
The  amended  article  declared  the  right  of  petition  to 
belong  to  every  individual,  but  with  matchless  effrontery 
limited  the  exercise  of  it  to  active  citizens  alone,  at 
the  same  time  rendering  it  null  and  void  for  all 
practical  purposes,  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
words — “ it  cannot  be  exercised  under  a collective 
name,  by  electoral,  administrative,  judiciary,  or  muni- 
cipal bodies,  by  communes,  sections  of  communes,  or 
any  other  societies  of  citizens.”  With  such  limita- 
tions, the  right,  of  course,  was  not  worth  a straw  in 
practice,  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
subsequent  articles  of  the  decree,  which  declared  all 
meetings  convened  for  purposes  of  petitioning  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  illegal.  These,  toge- 
ther with  some  other  articles  on  the  right  of  placard- 
ing, posting,  &c.,  which  left  these  important  attributes 
to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  authorities,  placed  the 
non-active  or  working  citizens  at  the  absolute  mercy 
of  the  Bourgeois,  who  alone  had  the  election  of  the 
authorities.  Robespierre  opposed  all  the  articles  with 
the  same  unflinching  earnestness  as  he  did  the  first — 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details  after 
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the  specimens  we  have  already  had  of  both  his  and  the 
Assembly’s  conduct  in  the  affair.  The  debate  is,  from 
first  to  last,  a saddening  illustration  of  a truth  often 
expressed  by  democratic  leaders  during  the  revolution, 
viz.  that  of  all  tyrannic  governments,  a government 
of  the  middle  classes  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
cruel  and  unprincipled. 

1 have  frequently  asserted,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  that  Robespierre’s  philanthropy  was  of  the 
purest  and  most  comprehensive  kind,  including  within 
its  range  the  members  of  every  class,  creed,  and  colour. 
Hitherto  we  have  seen  him  combatting  against  every  des- 
cription of  what,  in  England,  is  sometimes  called  “ white 
slavery .”  Let  us  now  see  what  were  his  sentiments 
touching  “ black  slavery.”  The  revolutionary  princi- 
ples which  agitated  France,  having  necessarily  found 
their  way  into  the  French  colonies,  the  situation  of  the 
latter  became  a subject  of  serious  alarm  to  the  Assem- 
bly. The  questions  to  be  decided  were  these.  Ought 
men  of  colour  to  be  admitted  as  active  citizens  into  the 
Colonial  Assemblies  ? Ought  those  assemblies  to  have 
the  initiative  in  regulating  their  internal  affairs  ? Such 
were  the  difficulties  to  be  adjusted.  Robespierre  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions,  supporting,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  just  claims  of  the  Blacks.  Moreau  de 
Saint-Mery  having  proposed  to  insert  in  one  of  his 
articles  the  expression  slaves , instead  of  the  words 
persons  not  free , Robespierre  opposed  the  amendment 
in  the  following  memorable  words.  “ The  moment 
that,  in  one  of  your  decrees,  you  shall  have  pronounced 
the  word  slave , you  will  have  pronounced  your  own 
dishonour,  and,  (numerous  murmurs)  I complain,  in 
the  name  of  the  Assembly  itself,  that,  not  content  with 
having  obtained  from  it  the  desired  object,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  it  in  a way  dishonourable  to  the 
Assembly, — in  a way  that  would  give  the  lie  to  all  its 
declared  principles.  Could  I suspect  that  amongst 
those  who  have  combated  the  rights  of  the  men  of 
colour  there  was  an  individual  who  detested  liberty 
and  the  Constitution,  I should  believe  that  the  design 
of  such  individual  was  to  secure  for  himself  a handle 
for  successfully  attacking  both  your  decrees  and  your 
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principles.  All  he  would  have  to  say,  in  any  case 
affecting  the  interests  of  liberty,  generally,  is, — “ You 
are  incessantly  parading  the  rights  of  man  before  our 
eyes,  and  yet  you  have  yourselves  shewn  such  little 
credence  in  them,  that  you  have  constitutionally 
decreed  slavery  !”  The  supreme  interest  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  colonies  is,  that  you  should  become  free, 
and  that  you  should  not,  with  your  own  hands,  uproot 
the  foundations  of  liberty.  PerisJt  the  colonies  if 
they  are  to  cost  you  your  happiness , your  glory , 
your  liberty  ! I repeat, — Perish  the  colonies,  rather 
than  that  the  colonists  should  oblige  us  by  menaces  to 
succumb  to  their  selfish  interests.  I declare,  in  the 
name  of  this  Assembly— in  the  name  of  the  members 
of  this  Assembly  who  desire  not  the  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution, — that  we  will  not  sacrifice  to  the  deputies 
of  the  colonies,  either  the  nation,  or  the  colonies,  or 
entire  humanity.”  This  phillippic  was  not  a fruitless 
one.  The  amendment  of  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery  was 
withdrawn. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  16th  of  May,  Robespierre  de- 
manded to  speak  for  a motion  of  order.  The  subject 
under  discussion  being  the  organization  of  the  legisla- 
tive body,  he  proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  decree  that  its 
members  should  not  be  eligible  to  the  first  legislature. 
This  motion,  the  success  of  which  had  afterwards  so 
great  an  influence  upon  the  revolution,  was  voted 
almost  unanimously.  What  was  more  extraordinary 
still,  (considering  that  Robespierre  was  the  mover  of  it,) 
is,  that  the  speech  with  which  he  introduced  it,  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention  throughout,  and  was 
followed,  at  the  close,  with  several  rounds  of  applause. 
Two  days  after,  a second  proposition  was  mooted, 
having  a close  affinity  to  the  former : it  was  to  decide 
whether  future  legislative  assemblies,  (after  the  first  legis- 
lature), could  form  part  of  the  legislatures  immediately 
following,  without  interruption ; Robespierre  argued 
in  favour  of  their  non-re-eligibility  until  after  the  inter- 
val of  one  legislature.  In  this  question  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Barrere  having  proposed  to  admit  the  re- 
election  for  two  consecutive  legislatures,  with  an  inter- 
diction only  as  to  the  third,  the  Assembly  adopted 
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Barrere’s  proposition.  The  following  are  the  discourses 
which  Robespierre  delivered  on  those  two  memorable 
occasions.  They  speak  too  plainly  for  themselves  to 
need  any  introductory  comments. 

Robespierre's  Discourse  against  the  Re-eligibility  cf 
the  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT. 

(On  the  1 6th  of  May<  1791 .) 

“ Before  I was  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  mo- 
tion I have  made,  great  examples  had  struck  me.  All 
the  legislators  whose  memories  have  been  preserved  by 
mankind,  made  it  their  duty  to  return  amongst  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  even  to  steal  themselves,  as  it  were, 
from  public  gratitude.  They  felt  that  popular  re- 
spect for  new  laws  depended,  in  some  measure,  on  the 
respect  which  the  persons  of  the  legislators  inspired. 
Those  who  fix  the  destinies  of  nations  ought  to  isolate 
themselves  from  their  own  work.  I am  under  on 
necessity  to  lose  myself  in  subtle  reasonings,  in  order 
to  find  the  solution  of  the  question  which  is  submitted 
to  you.  That  solution  exists  in  the  very  elements  of 
my  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  my  con- 
science. We  are  about  to  deliberate  on  one  of  the 
principal  bases  of  liberty  and  public  happiness — on 
the  organization  of  the  legislative  body,  on  the  consti- 
tutional laws  of  elections.  Let  us  detach  those  great 
questions  from  considerations  personal  to  ourselves; 
let  us  divest  ourselves  of  every  passion  that  might 
obscure  our  reason.  I believe  this  principle  to  be 
generally  good ; but  I am  going,  for  an  instant,  to 
apply  it  personally  to  myself.  I suppose  myself  to  be 
not  insensible  of  the  honour  of  being  a member  of  the 
legislative  body ; and  I declare,  in  frankness,  that  no- 
thing appears  to  me  more  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  a 
freeman.  I suppose  the  chances  which  might  carry 
me  to  the  attainment  of  that  honour  to  be  linked  with, 
or  dependent  on,  the  great  question  which  we  are 
about  to  resolve ; — would  I be  in  that  state  of  im- 
partiality and  absolute  disinterestedness  which  they 
require  ? In  as  much  as  there  exists  in  all  men  but 
one  same  morality , one  same  conscience , I take  it 
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for  granted  that  my  opinion  would  he  that  of  the 
*. Assembly .*  (Applauses.)  It  is  the  very  nature  of 
things  which  which  has  raised  up  a barrier  between 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  and  the  legislative 
authority — a barrier  which  ought  to  exist  by  them  and 
after  them.  In  the  matter  of  politics , nothing  is 
just  but  what  is  honest , nothing  is  useful  but  what 
is  just , and  nothing  is  more  apposite  to  the  cause  I 
am  discussing  than  the  advantages  attached  to  the 
course  which  I propose.  What  an  imposing  authority 
will  be  imparted  to  our  Constitution  by  the  sacrifice 
you  are  about  to  make — the  sacrifice  of  the  greatest 
honours  to  which  a citizen  can  aspire — a sacrifice  in- 
curred spontaneously,  too,  by  yourselves ! How  feeble 
will  be  the  springs,  how  scant  the  resources  of  calumny, 
when  it  will  not  be  able  to  reproach  a single  member 
of  our  body  with  having  wished  to  turn  to  our  own 
personal  advantage,  in  order  to  prolong  our  mission, 
the  credit  which,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  where- 
in you  fulfilled  that  mission,  you  would  naturally  enjoy 
with  your  constituents — when  it  will  have  no  pretext 
for  accusing  you  of  having  wished  to  extend  your 
empire  over  new  assemblies — when  it  will  see  that  you 
have  sacrificed  all  personal  interest  to  a religious  re- 
spect for  the  grand  deliberations  with  which  we  are 
about  to  conclude  our  labours  ! 

“ Were  any  scruples  relative  to  the  public  interest 
to  be  urged  against  my  proposition,  my  answer  would 
be  ready  enough  ; — I should  simply  ask,  ‘ Does  the 
objector  despair  of  seeing  the  present  members  of  the 
Assembly  replaced  by  men  equally  worthy  of  the 
public  confidence?’  (Some  murmurs  arise.)  While  I 
participate  in  the  sentiment — honourable  for  this  Assem- 
bly— which  forms  the  basis  of  this  idea,  I think  I ex- 
press yours  when  I say  that  our  works  and  our  successes 

* The  sentence  I have  put  in  Italics  is  exceedingly  artful. 
In  modestly  putting  himself  on  a level  with  mankind  in  general, 
and  with  the  Assembly  in  particular,  in  point  of  morality  and 
conscience,  Robespierre  was  sure  to  catch  his  brother-members 
in  the  trap  of  their  own  vanity.  The  latter  would  gladly  sacri- 
fice something,  to  be  thought  as  conscientious  and  patriotic  as  he 
was  known  to  be. 
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do  not  entitle  us  to  believe  that  a nation  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  freemen  would  find  it  impossible  to 
supply  seven  hundred  and  twenty  defenders  worthy  to 
receive  and  conserve  the  sacred  deposit  of  its  rights. 
But  if,  at  a time  when  no  public  spirit  existed,  when 
France  was  far  from  foreseeing  her  destinies,  the  nation 
was,  nevertheless,  able  to  make  choices  worthy  of  this 
revolution,  why  should  it  not  make  better  ones  now 
that  public  opinion  is  enlightened  and  fortified  by  an 
experience  of  two  years  so  fruitful  in  great  events  and 
great  lessons  ? (Applauses.)  I know,  the  partizans  of 
re-election  insist  that  a certain  number,  and  even  that 
certain  members  of  this  Assembly,  are  necessary  to  en- 
lighten, to  guide  the  following  legislature  by  the  lights 
of  experience,  and  by  their  better  acquaintance  with 
the  laws,  which  are  their  own  work.  I think,  however, 
that  those  who,  out  of  this  Assembly,  have  read,  have 
followed  our  operations,  who  have  adopted  and  de- 
fended our  decrees,  who  have  been  charged  by  the 
public  confidence  with  the  execution  of  them,  are  also 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  the  constitu- 
tion. (Applauses.)  1 believe  it  is  not  more  difficult 
to  know  them  than  it  has  been  to  make  them.  (Ap- 
plauses recommence.)  I might  even  add,  that  it  is  not 
amidst  this  immense  whirlwind  of  business  and  events 
the  task  was  easiest  of  recognizing  the  ensemble , and 
connecting  in  the  memory  the  details  of  all  our  opera- 
tions. I think,  moreover,  that  the  principles  of  this 
constitution  are  engraven  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen ; that  it  is  not  from  the 
head  of  this  orator,  or  of  that,  it  has  emanated,  but 
from  the  bosom  of  the  public  opinion  itself,  which 
has  preceded  and  sustained  us ; it  is  to  the  will  of  the 
nation  we  must  confide  its  duration  and  its  completion, 
and  not  to  any  particular  section  of  those  who  at  this 
moment  represent  it.  If  it  be  our  work , is  it  not, 
still  more,  the  patrimony  of  the  citizens  who  have 
sworn  to  defend  it  against  all  its  enemies  ? Is  it  not 
the  work  of  the  nation  which  has  adopted  it  ? Why 
should  not  the  assemblies  of  representatives  chosen  by 
it  have  a right  to  the  same  confidence?  And  what 
Assembly  would  dare  to  overthrow  it,  in  despite  of  the 
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nation’s  will?  As  to  the  pretended  guides  that  any 
Assembly  might  transmit  to  the  ensuing  ones,  I do  not 
at  all  believe  in  their  utility.  It  is  not  in  the  ascend- 
ancy of  orators  we  must  place  the  hope  of  public  good, 
but  in  the  intelligence  and  civism  of  the  representative 
assemblies.  The  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  of 
the  general  interest,  diminishes  in  proportion  as  that 
of  orators  extends;  and  once  the  latter  succeed  in 
swaying  the  deliberations,  there  is  no  longer  an  As- 
sembly— there  is  but  the  phantom  of  a representation. 
It  is  then  we  see  realized  the  observation  of  Themis- 
tocles,  when,  pointing  to  his  infant  son,  he  said,  ‘ Behold 
the  ruler  of  Greece : this  little  monkey  governs  his 
mother,  his  mother  governs  me,  I govern  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Athenians  govern  Greece !’  In  like  manner,  a 
nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  men  would  be  govern- 
ed by  the  representative  Assembly,  the  latter  by  a 
small  knot  of  artful  orators,  and  by  whom  or  what 
would  the  orators  be  sometimes  governed ? (Ap- 
plauses.) I dare  not  express  it,  but  you  can  guess  the 
answer  ! I do  not  like  that  new  science  called  the  tact 
of  managing  great  assemblies ; it  is  not  to  my  taste ; it 
too  much  resembles  intrigue,  whereas  truth  and  reason 
ought  alone  to  reign  in  legislative  assemblies.  (Ap- 
plauses.) I wish  not  that  crafty  men  should  be  able, 
while  swaying  one  assembly  by  these  means,  to  prepare, 
nay  avow,  their  domination  over  another,  and  thus 
perpetuate  a system  of  coalition  which  is  the  scourge 
of  liberty.  I have  confidence  in  representatives  who, 
not  being  able  to  extend  beyond  two  years  the  views 
of  their  ambition,  will  be  constrained  to  limit  it  to  the 
glory  of  serving  their  country  and  humanity,  of  merit- 
ing the  esteem  and  love  of  the  citizens  amongst  whom 
they  are  sure  of  returning  at  the  close  of  their  mission. 
Two  years  of  services,  as  brilliant  as  useful,  on  such 
a theatre,  suffice  for  their  glory  : if  the  glory,  if  the 
happiness  of  placing  their  names  amongst  those  of  the 
benefactors  of  their  country,  does  not  suffice  them, 
they  are  corrupt,  or,  at  least,  dangerous ; and  we  are  bound 
to  use  every  precaution  to  divest  them  of  the  means  of 
subserving  another  kind  of  ambition.  I could  have  no 
confidence  in  men  who,  for  a period  of  four  years,  would 
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be  exposed  to  royal  caresses  and  seductions,  to  the  se- 
duction of  their  own  power,  in  short,  to  every  temptation 
of  pride  and  cupidity.  They  who  represent  me,  they 
whose  sentiments  and  will  are  reputed  to  be  mine,  can- 
not be  too  closely  allied,  cannot  be  too  much  identified 
with  me ; otherwise,  far  from  being  the  general  will, 
the  law  would  be  only  the  expression  of  the  private 
caprices  or  interests  of  a few  ambitious  knaves ; the 
representatives,  leagued  with  the  ministry  and  court 
against  the  people,  would  become  sovereigns,  and  soon 
oppressors.  (Applauses.)  Let  me  no  longer  be  told, 
then,  that  to  oppose  the  re-election  is  to  violate  liberty. 
What!  is  it  violating  liberty,  to  establish  the  forms, 
to  fix  the  rules  which  are  necessary  to  render  the 
elections  useful  to  liberty?  Have  not  all  free  states 
adopted  this  usage?  Have  they  not  more  especially 
proscribed  re-election  in  the  more  important  magis- 
tracies in  order  to  prevent  ambitious  persons  from  per- 
petuating their  tenure  of  office  by  intrigue,  by  habit, 
and  by  the  facility  with  which  multitudes  are  managed? 
Have  you  not,  yourselves,  determined  conditions  of 
eligibility?  Did  the  partisans  of  re-election  protest 
then  against  those  decrees?  Now,  ought  we  to  expose 
ourselves  to  the  imputation  of  having  shewn  no  scruples 
in  favour  of  unlimited  freedom  of  election , until  the 
subject  came  home  to  ourselves?  of  having  been  ready 
enough  to  impose  restrictions  on  eligibility  so  long  as 
they  did  not  interfere  with  our  own  personal  ambition, 
but  reluctant  to  sanction  any  which  might  have  that 
effect?  ought  we,  in  short,  to  risk  the  suspicion  of 
having  shown  ourselves  scrupulous  only  when  our 
scruples  happened  to  coincide  with  our  own  interests, 
and  when  the  proposition  proposed  to  you  is  one  which 
reason  and  experience  pronounce  to  be  most  salutary 
in  its  tendency  to  subserve  the  public  interest? 

“The  unjust  restriction  imposed  by  your  decrees 
on  the  elective  franchise — a restriction  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  man,  and  incompatible  with  equality — is  a 
standing  act  of  aggression  on  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
but  every  wise  and  necessary  precaution,  such  as  the 
very  nature  of  things  points  out  as  a means  of  protect- 
ing liberty  against  cabal  and  against  the  abuses  of  the 
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power  of  representatives — is  not  every  such  precaution 
commanded  by  the  very  love  we  bear  to  liberty? 
And,  moreover,  is  it  not  in  the  people’s  name  that  you 
make  laws  ? It  is  reasoning  badly  to  represent  your 
decrees  as  laws  dictated  by  sovereigns  to  subjects ; it  is 
the  nation  itself  which  passes  them  through  the  medium 
of  its  representatives : so  long  as  they  are  just  and 
conformable  to  the  rights  of  all,  they  are  always  legiti- 
mate. Then,  who  can  dispute  the  nation’s  right  or 
power  to  agree  upon  certain  regulations  to  be  observed 
in  its  elections,  with  a view  to  guard  itself  against 
error  and  against  surprise  ? For  the  rest,  to  confine 
myself  to  what  concerns  the  present  Assembly,  I have 
done  more  than  prove  the  utility  of  not  permitting  the 
re-election.  I have  shewn  that  it  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  very  nature  of  our  duties ; and  did  I 
but  deem  it  necessary  to  insist  on  a question  of  this 
sort,  I might  add  other  reasons  still : I might  add  that 
it  was  of  consequence  not  to  afford  a handle  for  the 
insinuation,  that,  in  hurrying  so  fast  to  the  close  of 
our  mission,  we  only  intended  to  continue  it  as  it 
were,  under  a new  form.  I might  add  one  especial 
reason,  as  simple  as  it  is  decisive.  It  is  this  : if  there 
be  an  assembly  in  the  world  which  it  befits  to  give  the 
great  example  I propose,  it  is  unquestionably  that, 
which,  during  two  whole  years,  has  supported  a weight 
of  labours,  the  immensity  and  continuity  of  which 
seemed  to  be  above  human  strength. 

“ There  is  a moment  when  lassitude  necessarily 
weakens  the  springs  of  the  mind  and  of  thought;  and 
as  that  moment  has  arrived  for  us,  we  would  be,  to 
say  the  least,  imprudent,  were  we  to  undertake  the 
burden  of  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  nation  i or 
another  two  years.  When  nature  herself  and  reason 
order  us  repose,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest  as 
well  as  our  own,  neither  ambition,  nor  even  the  zeal 
of  patriotism  has  a right  to  thwart  them.  Let  us, 
like  victorious  but  exhausted  athletes,  resign  the  course 
to  fresh  and  vigorous  successors  who  are  panting  to 
follow  in  our  footsteps,  in  presence  of  a nation  which 
will  have  its  eye  upon  them,  and  whom  our  looks 
alone  would  prevent  from  betraying  their  glory  and 
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their  country.  For  our  part,  we  shall  better  serve  our 
country  out  of  the  legislative  Assembly,  than  by  re- 
maining in  it.  Dispersed  over  every  part  of  this  empire 
we  will  illumine  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  have 
need  of  light,  we  will  every  where  propagate  public 
spirit,  the  love  of  peace,  of  order,  of  the  laws,  and  of 
liberty  (several  rounds  of  applause)  .* 

“ Yes,  we  cannot,  at  this  moment,  adopt  a method 
of  signalizing  our  zeal  for  the  interests  of  fellow- 
citizens,  more  worthy  of  ourselves  or  useful  to  them, 
than  what  I recommend.  Nothing  so  much  ele- 
vates the  minds  of  a people,  nothing  has  so  in- 
spiring an  effect  on  public  morals,  as  the  virtues  of  its 
legislators.  Give  your  fellow-citizens  this  grand  ex- 
ample of  love  for  equality,  of  exclusive  attachment 
to  the  happiness  of  our  country.  Give  it  to  your 
successors,  to  all  who  are  destined  to  influence  the 
fate  of  nations.  Let  the  French  people  compare  the 
commencement  of  our  career,  with  the  manner  in 
which  you  will  have  terminated  it,  and  let  it  be  a 
puzzle  to  them  to  decide  at  which  of  the  two  epochs 
you  will  have  shown  yourselves  the  purer,  the  greater, 
the  more  worthy  of  their  confidence. 

“I  will  not  insist  further:  methinks,  that  for  the 
interest  of  the  measure  itself,  for  the  honour  of  the 
principles  of  the  Assembly,  you  ought  not  to  be  tardy 
in  decreeing  my  motion.  I believe,  it  is  linked  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  re-eligibility  of  members 
of  legislatures  ; but  I also  think  that  it  is,  in  other  res- 
pects, independent  of  them.  Yes,  I believe  the  reasons 
I have  offered  to  be  so  decisive,  that  the  Assembly 
may  decree  this  very  instant,  that  the  members  of  the 
actual  National  Assembly  cannot  be  re-elected  to  the 
first  legislature”  (the  Assembly  gives  several  rounds 
of  applause . The  vast  majority  demand  to  vote 

instanter ) . 

The  Assembly,  almost  unanimously,  ordered  the 
printing  of  Robespierre’s  discourse. 


Tlie  French  phrase  is,  “ on  applaudit  a plusieurs  reprises.” 
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Robespierre' s Discourse  against  the  RE-ELIGI- 
BILITY OF  LEGISLATORS.  (On  the 
18 th  of  May,  1791 ). 

“ Every  regulation  which  tends  to  protect  the  people 
against  cabal,  against  the  misfortune  of  bad  choices, 
against  the  corruption  of  its  representatives,  is  just 
and  necessary.  Behold,  as  appears  to  me,  the  true 
principles  of  the  question  before  us.  You  fancy  you 
have  placed  me  in  contradiction  to  myself,  when  you 
observe,  that  I had  manifested  an  opinion  contrary  to 
the  condition  prescribed  by  the  decree  of  the  marc 
of  silver ; but  the  very  example  you  cite  is  the  most 
striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  I am  here 
expounding.  If  several  have  adopted  an  opinion  at 
variance  with  the  decree  of  the  lyiarc  of  silver,  it  is 
because  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  those  fallacious 
rules  which  wound  liberty  instead  of  maintaining  it : 
it  is  because  they  thought  that  riches  was  not  a fit 
standard  whereby  to  measure  either  merit,  or  the 
rights  of  man ; it  is  that  they  found  no  danger  in 
letting  the  choices  of  electors  fall  on  men,  who, 
unable  to  command  suffrages  by  the  resources  of 
opulence,  could  have  obtained  them  only  by  dint  of 
virtue  and  talents ; it  is,  because,  so  far  from  favouring 
cabal,  the  competition  of  candidates,  not  paying  that 
contribution,  favoured  only  merit : but  does  it  fellow, 
because  I am  opposed  to  the  decree  of  the  marc  of 
silver , that  I should,  therefore,  blame  those  who  are  for 
rejecting  men  of  tarnished  character,  those  who  defend 
the  re-election  of  members  of  the  legislative  body? 
But  if,  when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  really 
attacked,  you  had  shown  yourselves  much  disposed  to 
take  alarm;  if  this  very  decree  of  the  marc  of  silver 
had  obtained  your  suffrage,  is  it  not  I who  might 
justly  say  that  you  are  at  variance  with  yourselves, 
and  who  would  have  the  right  to  feel  surprised  that 
the  excesses  of  your  zeal  should  make  themselves 
remarkable  precisely  at  the  moment  when  it  is  sought 
to  assure  to  representatives,  nay,  to  all  without  ex- 
ception — the  prospect  of  a perpetual  re-election. 
Waive,  therefore,  that  extreme  delicacy  of  principles, 
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and  let  us  examine,  without  partiality,  the  real  gist  of 
the  question,  which  consists  in  ascertaining  whether 
the  re-eligibility  is,  or  is  not,  calculated  to  ensure  to 
the  people  good  representatives.  Experience  has 
always  proved,  that  in  proportion  as  people  are  indo- 
lent or  easily  deceived,  in  the  same  proportion  are 
those  who  govern  them  expert  and  active  in  extending 
their  power,  and  in  opposing  public  liberty.  Thence 
elective  magistracies  have  become  perpetual  and  after- 
wards hereditary.  A law  prohibitive  of  re-election 
is  the  surest  means  of  conserving  liberty.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  legislators  should  find  themselves  in  that 
situation  which  most  confounds  their  personal  in- 
terests and  wishes  with  those  of  the  people,  but, 
for  that,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  fre- 
quently re-become  people,  themselves.  Put  yourselves 
in  the  place  of  simple  citizens,  and  say,  from  whom 
would  you  best  like  to  receive  laws — from  him  who  is 
sure  to  be  soon  only  one  of  yourselves,  that  is  to  say, 
a simple  citizen — or  from  him  who  still  clings  to  his 
power  by  the  hope  of  perpetuating  it?  You  say,  the 
legislative  body  will  be  too  weak  to  resist  the  force  of 
the  executive  power ; but  the  true  force  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  depends  on  the  constitution  on  which  it  is 
founded,  on  the  puissance,  on  the  will  of  the  nation 
which  it  represents,  and  which  regards  it,  in  itself,  as 
the  necessary  bulwark  of  public  liberty.  The  power 
of  the  legislative  body  is,  by  its  very  nature,  immense ; 
it  is  guaranteed  by  its  permanence,  by  the  faculty  of 
assembling  without  convocation,  and  by  the  law  which 
will  refuse  to  the  king  that  of  dissolving  it. 

“ But  you  cannot  imagine,  you  say,  how  the  execu- 
tive power  could  conceive  the  idea  of  seducing  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  body,  since  it  can  no  longer  take 
them  into  the  ministry.  I should  blush  to  tell  you  that 
there  exist  other  means  of  corruption ; but,  I may,  at 
least,  ask  whether,  with  respect  to  those  places  which 
the  legislator  cannot  obtain  for  himself,  he  may  not 
turn  them  over  to  his  friends,  to  his  relations,  to  his 
father,  to  his  son  ? Whether  the  credit  of  a minister 
is  entirely  useless?  Whether  it  be  impossible  for 
members  of  the  legislative  body  to  reign,  in  effect,  under 
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his  name,  and  to  find  a market  for  their  own  credit  and 
power  ? Whether  it  be  impossible  for  them  to  get 
carried  into  parliament,  through  the  party  and  in- 
fluence which  the  executive  power  may  have  in  the 
electoral  assemblies?  It  is  true,  you  always  suppose 
that  the  parties  to  be  re-elected  will  be  those  who  have 
always  most  distinguished  themselves  as  zealous  and 
sincere  defenders  of  the  people.  But  you  forget  that 
you  have  yourselves  laid  it  down,  that  a well-timed 
clap-trap,  a judicious  a propos  will  often  supply  the 
room  of  real  patriotism.  Why  pretend,  then,  to  believe 
in  the  impotence  of  intrigue  and  charlatanism,  and  to 
believe  in  the  perfect  discernment,  in  the  absolute 
impartiality  of  those  who  will  choose  for  the  people  ? 
You  would  seem  to  be  ignorant  that  there  exists  an 
art  of  “ being  all  things  to  all  men,”  of  falling  in,  and 
chiming  with,  the  current  opinion  of  the  moment, — an 
art  of  gaining  the  people,  by  temporarily  adopting  their 
language,  by  taking  care  not  to  offend  their  prejudices, — 
and  that  thus  the  supple  and  ambitious  intriguer  often 
wins  the  race  against  the  modest  and  incorruptible 
citizen.  * * * * See  the  representatives  of  the 

people  diverted  from  the  grand  object  of  their  mis- 
sion, changed  into  so  many  rivals,  divided  by  jealousy, 
by  intrigue,  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  supplant- 
ing one  another,  in  running  each  other  down  in  the 
opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Is  that  what  you  call 
legislators? — Do  you  recognize  in  such  men  the  de- 
positaries of  the  people’s  well-being?  No!  Those 
shameful  cabals  will  deprave  public  morals,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  will  degrade  the  majesty  of  the 
laws.  * * * I am  therefore  astonished  at  the 
extreme  prejudice  manifested  by  one  of  the  previous 
speakers  (M.  Duport,)  against  a legislature  whose 
members  could  not  be  re-elected,  when  he  pronounced 
that  ‘ they  would  employ  their  time  only  in  two  things 
— in  slandering  ministers,  and  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
their  departments  against  the  general  interest  of  the 
nation.’  As  to  departmental  interests,  I have  already 
proved  that  that  inconvenience,  as  well  as  others  of  a 
graver  character,  applied  only  to  the  opposite  system. 
As  to  slandering  ministers,  the  objection  would  prove,  at 
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any  rate,  that  the  people  would  not  be  their  servile  tools, 
and  that  is  worth  something.  I am  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  better  employ  our  time  than  in 
unnecessarily  defaming  ministers,  or  talking  of  the 
affairs  of  our  departments ; and  I am  convinced,  more- 
over, that  the  decree  of  Monday,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  it,  has  not  lowered,  in  the  nation’s  esteem,  its 
present  representatives. 

“Another  objection  has  been  made,  which  appears 
to  me  not  less  irrational:  I mean  the  assertion  that, 
without  the  hope  of  re-eligibility,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  find,  in  our  population  of  twenty-five  millions, 
a sufficient  number  of  men  worthy  of  legislative 
honours.  What  appears  evident  to  me  is,  that  to 
oppose  the  re-election  is  the  veritable  means  of  se- 
curing a sound  composition  of  the  legislature.  What 
is  the  motive  that  ought,  which  can,  induce  a virtuous 
citizen  to  desire  or  to  accept  that  honour?  Is  it  riches, 
the  lust  of  domination,  the  love  of  power?  No.  I 
know  but  two  motives : the  desire  to  serve  his  country  ; 
and,  what  is  naturally  allied  to  that  motive,  the  love 
of  true  glory — that  glory  which  consists  not  in  the 
parade  of  dignities,  nor  in  the  ostentatious  display  of 
a great  fortune,  but  in  the  happy  consciousness  of 
meriting  the  esteem,  the  respect,  or  the  admiration  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  by  his  talents  and  by  his  virtues. 
Two  years  of  service  suffice  for  this  noble  ambition. 
The  most  enlightened  man  will  need  a retreat  of  two 
years  to  meditate  on  the  principles  of  legislation  with 
more  depth  of  thought  than  could  be  bestowed  amidst 
this  whirlwind  of  business  and  passions,  and,  above 
all,  to  regain  that  gust  for  equality  which  one  so 
easily  loses  in  great  places.  Only  let  the  principles  of 
public  right  be  diffused,  and  the  new  Constitution  estab- 
lished, and  you  will  see  a host  of  men  spring  up  who 
will  develope  character  and  talents.  Be  assured  that, 
at  this  moment,  there  exist,  in  every  district  of  the 
empire,  fathers  of  families  who  will  gladly  aspire  to, 
and  nobly  discharge,  the  functions  of  legislators,  in 
order  to  assure  to  their  children  purity  of  morals,  a 
home  and  country,  the  happiness  and  the  liberty  of 
citizens;  who  will  cheerfully  devote  themselves,  for 
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two  years,  to  the  felicity  of  serving  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  of  succouring  the  oppressed ; and,  if  you 
find  it  so  hard  to  believe  in  virtue , believe,  at  least , 
in  self-love — believe  that,  in  a nation  which  is  not 
thoroughly  stupid  and  brutalized,  there  will  always  be 
found  vast  numbers  naturally  jealous  of  obtaining  the 
most  glorious  testimonial  of  public  confidence.  Will 
you  talk  to  me  of  those  men  whom  the  spirit  of 
intrigue  pushes  into  a career  which  the  genius  of  hu- 
manity alone  ought  to  lay  open?  Will  you  say  that 
such  men  will  fly  the  legislature,  if  the  charming 
prospects  of  re-election  do  not  attract  them  there? 
Well,  let  them!  and  so  much  the  better,  say  I:  they 
will  not  trouble  public  happiness  by  their  intrigues ; 
and  modest  virtue  will  reap  the  prizes  which  they 
would  have  coveted  and  borne  away. 

Having  decided  that  the  legislature  which,  as  imme- 
diately succeeding  you,  will  be  most  surcharged  with 
business,  can  dispense  with  your  assistance,  and  be 
entirely  composed  of  new  individuals,  is  it  credible 
that  the  ensuing  legislatures  will  lie  under  a necessity 
of  transmitting  to  their  successors,  political  guides  or 
Nestors ; and  that,  in  times  when  all  departments  of 
the  government  will  he  more  simplified,  and  more 
solidly  established  ? It  has  been  sought  to  fix  your 
attention  on  certain  details  of  finance,  of  administra- 
tion ; as  if,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  legislatures 
were  not  to  find  amongst  themselves  men  well-informed 
in  matters  of  finance  and  administration;  as  if  they 
were  not  to  present  an  infinite  diversity  of  knowledge, 
of  talents  of  every  kind.  How  believe  in  such  a 
frightful  dearth  of  enlightened  men,  when  after  each 
legislature,  the  electors  will  be  at  libery  to  choose  the 
members  of  the  antecedent  one?  The  most  zealous 
partizans  of  re-election  may  make  themselves  easy  on 
that  point,  should  they  modestly  suppose  themselves 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  public  safety; — let 
them  comfort  themselves  with  the  assurance  that,  after 
an  interval  of  two  years,  they  may  become  once  more 
the  ornaments  and  the  oracles  of  the  legislature.  For 
my  own  part,  independently  of  all  the  reasons  I have 
adduced,  and  of  those  I might  still  add,  I feel  comforted 
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by  one  particular  fact;  it  is  that  the  same  persons 
who  now  say  ‘ all  is  lost,  without  the  re-election,’ 
did  also  say,  (on  the  occasion  of  the  decree  which 
interdicted  us  from  the  ministry)  ‘all  is  lost;  the 
liberty  of  the  people  is  violated,  the  constitution  is 
destroyed;’  I feel  consoled,  I say,  because  I believe 
that  France  can  subsist,  although  some  of  us  be  nei- 
ther legislators  nor  ministers.  I do  not  believe  that 
social  order  is  going  to  be  disorganized,  as  has  been 
said,  precisely  because  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
people’s  representatives  will  be  guaranteed  by  wise  laws. 
Not  that  I,  too,  have  not  my  alarms — alarms  of  another 
kind.  I will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  such  a vehe- 
ment discourse  * as  the  one  you  ordered  the  impres- 
sion of  yesterday,  is  itself  a danger ; God  forbid  that 
what  has  not  a direct  bearing  on  the  public  interest 
should  be  here  the  object  of  one  of  my  thoughts. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  then,  to  judge  harshly  of  that  long 
mercurial  pronounced  against  the  National  Assembly, 
on  the  day  after  it  had  passed  a decree  which  did  it 
honour — and  of  all  those  anathemas  launched  from  the 
tribune  against  every  doctrine  which  is  not  that  of 
the  professor ; but  if,  at  the  same  time  that  impending 
troubles  are  foreseen,  are  announced ; if,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  causes  of  them  are  seen  in  this  continual 
struggle  of  different  factions,  and  in  certain  other  very 
well  known  circumstances — it  were  studiously  attempt- 
ed beforehand  to  attribute  them  to  the  National 
Assembly,  to  the  decree  it  has  just  passed,  it  were 
sought  to  form  a separate  discontented  party — would 
I not  have  a right  to  complain  of  such  conduct? 
Would  I not  be  justified  in  ascribing  to  it  a tendency 
to  produce  the  very  evils  we  are  menaced  with,  and  to 
speak  of  its  authors  in  such  terms  as  they  have  em- 
ployed in  respect  of  you,  and  your  decree  against  our 
re-election  ? But  I will  not  myself  follow  the  example 
I deprecate,  by  fixing  the  attention  of  the  Assembly 
on  an  episode  more  lengthy  than  the  object  of  the 
discussion.  I have  said  enough  to  prove  that  if  the 
dangers  of  the  country  should  ever  become  the  order 
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of  the  day,  I would  have  enough  to  say  against  those 
who  ascribe  them,  by  anticipation,  to  our  decrees. 
For  the  rest,  the  remedy  against  those  dangers,  come 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may,  is  in  your  foresight, 
in  your  wisdom,  in  your  firmness.  In  all  cases,  we 
will  know  how  to  consummate,  if  needs  be,  the  sacri- 
fice we  have  more  than  once  offered  to  our  country. 
We  shall  pass  away,  the  cabals  of  our  enemies  will 
pass  away ; good  laws,  the  people,  liberty,  will  remain. 

“ I have  one  more  observation  to  make : it  is  that 
the  decree  you  passed  on  Monday,  and  the  principles 
I have  developed,  are  equally  applicable  to  future  legis- 
latures as  to  the  present  Assembly ; they  go  to  prevent 
immediate  re-election  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other. 
What  induces  me  to  make  this  observation  is,  that  I 
know  it  will  be  proposed  to  you  to  allow  re-election, 
at  least,  for  a legislature ; because  when  opinions  are 
nearly  balanced,  persons  are  easily  inclined  to  adopt 
those  middle  terms  which  almost  always  unite  the 
inconveniences  of  the  two  opposite  terms.  I demand, 
therefore,  that  the  members  of  legislative  assemblies 
shall  not  be  re-eligible  until  after  the  interval  of  one 
legislature.” 

Robespierre’s  conduct,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
discussions  which  gave  rise  to  these  two  discourses, 
was  the  theme  of  general  admiration  at  the  epoch 
when  he  delivered  them.  All  the  contemporary  jour- 
nals are  unanimous  in  his  praise.  He  is  lauded  by 
Loustalot  in  the  “ Revolutions  de  Paris,”  by  Camille 
Desmoulins  in  the  “ Revolutions  de  France  et  de 
Brabant  ,”  by  Marat  in  the  “ Ami  du  Peuple ,”  by 
Brissot  in  the  “ Patriote  Fran^ais ,”  and  even  by 
the  extreme  Royalist  writer,  Royou,  in  the  “ Ami 
du  Boi”  The  latter  speaks  thus  of  him  in  his  num- 
ber of  the  21st  of  May  (1791) — “We  must  render 
this  justice  to  M.  Robespierre ; he  seems  to  have  ex- 
piated all  his  demagogic  aberrations  by  the  firm  and 
noble  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself  in  this 
discussion.  No  secret  interest,  no  party  spirit,  no 
private  consideration,  could  warp  or  stagger  his  zeal 
for  a cause  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  closely  linked 
with  the  public  good.  Never  did  he  speak  with  more 
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force  and  eloquence ; and  what  I regard  as  a veritable 
triumph  for  him  is,  that  his  constancy  and  his  courage 
on  such  an  occasion  give  room  to  believe  that  he  is 
more  attached  to  his  principles  than  to  his  interests ; 
that,  if  he  be  a demagogue,  he  is  an  honest  one,  and 
that  he  only  wants  a better  head,  and  a more  exact 
mind,  to  be  an  excellent  citizen,  and  even  a good  legis- 
lator.” I have  cited  this  passage  because  it  is  the 
language  of  an  ultra-royalist  whose  politics  and  party 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  Robespierre’s.  The 
other  journals  alluded  to  extol  him  without  reserva- 
tion, without  qualification ; but  as  their  politics  corres- 
ponded pretty  nearly  with  his  own,  I shall  not  cite 
what  might  be  considered  partial  testimony.  The 
Histoire  Parlementaire  SfC.  observes,  in  reference  to 
the  debates  in  question — “The  law  on  the  organization 
of  the  legislative  body  did  not  excite  a very  rapturous 
discussion.  The  motion  of  Robespierre  drew  upon 
him  universal  applauses,  &c. and  again  — “The 
question  of  re-eligibility  for  the  members  of  the  fol- 
lowing legislature,  decided,  as  Brissot  has  it,  by  the 
mezzo  termine  (middle  term)  of  Barrere,  gained  fresh 
civic  crowns  for  Robespierre.”  These  are  but  a few 
of  the  many  authorities  I cite  adduce  to  prove  the 
mendacity  of  the  “ historians”  who  assert  that  Robes- 
pierre made  no  figure  in  the  Constituent.  But  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  parliamentary  labours. 

A few  days  after  his  second  discourse  on  the  re- 
eligibility,  a question  of  grave  importance  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assembly — a question  in  which  Robes- 
pierre took  a part  that  will  ever  remain  a standing 
monument  of  his  humanity.  It  was  this — Has  society 
the  right  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  ? Is  this 
penalty  useful , and  ought  it  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
legislator ? — The  following  were  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  by  the  “ bloodthirsty ” Robes- 
pierre.— They  are  truly  monumental. — 
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Robespierre’s  Discourse  against  DEATH-PUN- 
ISHMENT. (Delivered  on  the  30 th  of  May , 

1791J 

“The  news  having  been  brought  to  Athens,  that 
certain  citizens  had  been  condemned  to  death  in  the 
city  of  Argos,  the  people  flocked  to  the  temples,  and 
conjured  the  gods  to  avert  from  the  Athenians  such 
cruel  and  disastrous  thoughts.  I come  to  pray,  not 
the  gods,  but  legislators,  who  ought  to  be  the  organs 
and  the  interpreters  of  the  eternal  laws  which  the 
divinity  has  dictated  to  man,  to  efface  from  the  French 
code  laws  of  blood  which  command  judicial  murders 
— laws  which  are  repugnant  to  our  manners  and  to 
our  new  Constitution.  I wish  to  prove  to  you,  first, 
that  death-punishment  is  essentially  unjust ; secondly, 
that  it  is  not  the  most  efficacious  punishment,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  multiplies  crimes  much  more  than  it 
prevents  them. 

“Out  of  civil  society,  should  an  enraged  enemy 
come  to  attack  my  life,  or  should  he,  after  twenty  re- 
pulses, return  again  to  ravage  the  fields  which  my 
hands  cultivated,  I must,  since  I can  only  oppose  my 
individual  strength  to  his,  either  perish,  or  put  him  to 
death ; and  the  law  of  natural  defence  justifies  me, 
and  approves  my  act.  But  in  society,  where  the  force 
of  all  is  armed  against  an  individual,  what  principle  of 
justice  can  authorize  it  (society)  to  inflict  death  upon 
him  ? What  plea  of  necessity  can  he  set  up  for  it  ? 
A conqueror  who  puts  to  death  his  captive  enemies,  is 
called  barbarous ! A man  who  massacres  a child, 
whom  he  might  disarm  and  punish,  appears  a mon- 
ster! A culprit  condemned  by  society  is,  at  most, 
but  a vanquished  and  powerless  enemy  in  respect  of 
society — he  is  weaker  before  it  than  a child  is  before 
a grown  man.  Thus,  in  the  eyes  of  truth  and  justice, 
those  scenes  of  death  which  society  orders  with  so 
much  solemnity,  are  nothing  else  than  base  assassina- 
tions, than  solemn  crimes,  committed,  not  by  indi- 
viduals, but  by  entire  nations,  under  legal  forms. 
However  cruel,  however  extravagant  those  laws  may 
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seem,  be  not  astonished  at  them : they  are  the  work  of 
some  few  tyrants;  they  are  the  chains  with  which 
they  bind  down  the  human  race;  they  are  the  arms 
with  which  they  subjugate  it;  they  were  written  with 
blood.  ‘ It  is  not  permitted  to  put  a Roman  citizen 
to  death such  was  the  law  of  republican  Rome. 
But  Sylla  vanquished  and  said — ‘ jlll  ivho  have  borne 
arms  against  me  deserve  death?  Octavius  and  the 
companions  of  his  crimes  confirmed  that  law. 

“ Under  Tiberius,  to  have  praised  Brutus  was  a 
crime  deserving  of  death.  Caligula  condemned  to 
death  those  who  were  sacrilegious  enough  to  undress 
themselves  before  the  image  of  the  emperor.  When 
tyranny  had  invented  the  crimes  of  treason  to  majesty , 
which  were  either  indifferent  actions  or  heroic  actions, 
who  could  have  dared  to  think  that  they  merited  a 
milder  punishment  than  death,  without  rendering  him- 
self equally  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  crown  ? 
When  fanaticism,  the  offspring  of  the  monstrous  union 
of  ignorance  and  despotism,  invented,  in  its  turn,  the 
crimes  of  high  treason  against  divine  majesty,  when 
it  conceived  in  its  delirium  the  blasphemous  idea  of 
avenging  God  himself,  was  it  not  necessary  for  it  to 
offer  blood  to  him  also,  and  to  reduce  him,  at  least,  to 
the  level  of  the  monsters  who  called  themselves  his 
images? 

“ The  punishment  of  death  is  necessary,  say  the 
partizans  of  the  old  and  barbarous  routine;  without 
it  there  is  no  curb  strong  enough  to  check  crime, — 
who  told  you  that  ? Have  you  calculated  all  the  springs 
by  which  penal  laws  can  act  upon  human  sensibility? 
Alas ! before  death,  how  many  physical  and  moral 
pains  may  not  man  endure ! The  desire  to  live  gives  way 
to  pride,  the  most  imperious  of  all  the  passions  which 
master  the  heart  of  man:  the  most  terrible  of  all 
penalties  for  social  man  is  opprobrium, — is  the  over- 
whelming attestation  of  public  execration.  When  the 
legislator  can  smite  the  offender  in  so  many  places, 
and  in  so  many  ways,  how  can  he  deem  it  inevitable 
to  employ  death-punishment?  Punishments  are  not 
intended  to  torment  the  guilty,  but  to  prevent  crime 
through  the  fear  of  incurring  them.  The  legislator 
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who  prefers  death  and  atrocious  punishments  to  the 
milder  expedients  within  his  reach,  outrages  public 
delicacy,  blunts  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people 
he  goVerns ; just  as  an  unskilful  preceptor  by  the 
frequent  use  of  cruel  chastisements,  brutalizes  and 
degrades  the  mind  of  his  pupil ; in  short  he  weakens 
and  wears  out  the  springs  of  government,  in  seeking 
to  stretch  them  with  undue  force.  The  legislator  who 
establishes  this  punishment  renounces  that  salutary 
principle,  that  the  most  efficacious  means  of  repress - 
ing  crimes  is  to  adapt  the  punishments  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  different  passions  which  produce  them , 
and  punish  them , as  it  were , by  themselves ; in 
other  words,  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  their 
own  punishment.  He  confounds  all  the  ideas,  he 
disturbs  all  the  relations,  and  openly  contravenes  the 
very  aim  and  end  of  penal  laws. 

“ The  penalty  of  death  is  necesary,  you  say. 
If  it  be  so,  why  have  several  nations  been  able  to 
dispense  with  it?  By  what  fatality  have  the  people 
of  those  nations  been  the  wisest,  the  happiest,  and  the 
freest?  If  death-punishment  be  the  most  efficacious 
to  prevent  great  crimes,  it  follows  that  great  crimes 
must  have  been  of  rarest  occurrence  in  those  states 
which  have  adopted  it,  and  been  most  prodigal  of  its 
use.  But  precisely  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Look  to 
Japan,  for  instance:  nowhere  are  death-punishment 
and  executions  so  lavishly  in  use ; nowhere  are  crimes 
so  frequent  and  so  atrocious.  One  would  imagine 
that  the  Japanese  wished  to  rival  in  ferocity  the  bar- 
barous laws  which  outrage  and  which  irritate  them. 
Did  the  republics  of  Greece,  where  punishments  were 
comparatively  moderate,  where  the  penalty  of  death 
was  infinitely  rare  or  absolutely  unknown,  exhibit 
more  crimes  and  less  virtues  than  countries  governed 
by  laws  of  blood?  Do  you  believe  that  Borne  was 
stained  with  more  felonies  and  state  crimes,  when,  in 
the  days  of  her  glory,  the  Portian  law  had  abolished 
the  severe  penalties  decreed  by  her  kings  and  by  her 
decemvirs,  than  she  was  under  Sylla  who  revived  those 
penalties,  and  under  the  emperors  who  carried  the 
rigour  of  them  to  an  excess  worthy  of  their  infamous 
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tyranny?  Has  Russia  been  embroiled  or  anarchized, 
since  the  despot,  who  governs  her,  suppressed  death- 
punishment  altogether,  as  if  he  would  expiate,  by  that 
one  act  of  humanity  and  philosophy,  the  crime  of 
holding  millions  of  men  under  the  yoke  of  absolute 
power  ? 

“ Hearken  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  reason  : it 
cries  in  our  ears  that  human  judgments  are  never  so 
certain,  never  so  infallible,  as  to  warrant  society  in 
inflicting  death  on  a human  being,  condemned  by 
other  human  beings  liable  to  error  like  himself.  Had 
you  conceived  the  most  perfect  scheme  of  jurispru- 
dence, the  most  perfect  judiciary  order,  had  you  dis- 
covered the  most  upright  and  the  most  enlightened 
judges  in  the  world,  you  would  necessarily  have  still 
left  some  door  open  for  error  or  prejudice.  Why  in- 
terdict from  yourselves  the  means  of  repairing  them  ? 
Why  condemn  yourselves  to  the  impossibility  of 
stretching  forth  the  hand  of  succour  to  oppressed 
innocence?  Of  what  avail  are  those  sterile  regrets, 
those  illusory  reparations  which  you  accord  to  a vain 
shadow,  to  insensible  dust?  they  are  but  melancholy 
testimonials  of  the  barbarous  temerity  of  your  penal 
laws.  To  tear  from  a man  the  possibility  of  expiating 
his  offence  by  his  repentance,  or  by  acts  of  virtue — to 
pitilessly  close  against  him  every  avenue  to  contri- 
tion, every  return  to  virtue  and  self-esteem,  to  preci- 
pitate him  to  the  tomb,  all  reeking  as  it  were,  with  the 
recent  infamy  of  his  crime,  is,  in  my  sight  the  most 
horrible  refinement  of  cruelty. 

“ The  first  duty  of  the  legislator  is  to  form  and 
conserve  public  morals,  the  source  of  all  liberty,  the 
source  of  all  social  happiness;  whenever,  to  gain  a 
particular  end,  he  deviates  from  this  general  and  essen- 
tial end,  he  commits  the  grossest  and  most  fatal  of 
errors.  The  law  ought,  therefore,  to  invariably  pre- 
sent to  the  people  the  purest  model  of  justice  and 
reason.  If,  in  place  of  that  puissant  severity,  of  that 
moderated  calm  which  ought  to  characterize  them, 
they  exhibit  passion  and  vengeance — if  they  make  hu- 
man blood  to  flow,  which  they  might  have  spared,  and 
which  they  have  no  right  to  shed — if  they  display  to 
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the  eyes  of  the  people  cruel  scenes,  and  dead  bodies 
murdered  by  tortures — they,  in  that  case,  confound  and 
sear,  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  the  ideas  of  just  and 
unjust;  they  engender  in  the  bosom  of  society  ferocious 
prejudices  which  produce  others  in  their  turn.  Man 
is  no  longer  for  man  so  sacred  an  object ; we  have 
a less  grand  idea  of  his  dignity , when  we  see  the 
public  authority  making  a sport  of  his  life . The 
idea  of  murder  inspires  far  less  terror , when  the  law 
itself  gives  the  example  and  the  spectacle  of  it ; the 
horror  of  crime  diminishes  once  the  law  begins  to 
punish  it  only  by  another  crime . Be  cautious  how 
you  confound  the  efficaciousness  of  punishment  with 
the  excess  of  severity ; the  one  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  other.  Temperate  laws  are  seconded 
by  all ; all  conspire  against  cruel  laws. 

“ It  has  been  observed  that  in  free  countries  crimes 
are  of  rarer  occurrence,  and  penal  laws  milder,  than  in 
countries  not  free.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Tree 
countries  are  those  wherein  the  rights  of  man  are 
respected,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  laws  are 
just.  Wheresoever  they  offend  humanity  by  excessive 
rigour,  it  is  a proof  that  the  dignity  of  man  is  not 
known  there,  that  that  of  the  citizen  does  not  exist ; 
it  is  a proof  that  the  legislator  is  but  a master  com- 
manding slaves,  and  who  chastizes  them  without  pity, 
without  remorse,  according  to  his  whims  or  capricious 
passions.  I conclude  with  moving  that  death-punish- 
ment be  abrogated .” 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  sentiments  de- 
veloped in  this  speech  are  the  emanations  of  a pure 
and  feeling  heart,  of  a clear  and  well-regulated  intellect. 
Robespierre’s  doctrine  on  death-punishment,  which 
(as  the  late  Mr.  Beaumont  justly  observed,*)  he  was 
the  first  to  propound  to  the  National  Assembly,  is  now 
the  doctrine  of  many  of  the  best  and  ablest  statesmen 
of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  held  by  d’Argenson, 
Audry  de  Puyraveau,  and  other  eminent  Frenchmen; 
it  was  held  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Jeremy 
Bentham,  in  England;  by  the  immortal  Jefferson,  in 

* See  Introductory  Chapter  of  this  volume,  p.  23. 
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America;  and,  to  its  honour  be  it  stated,  a London 
daily  journal,*  which  is  second  in  influence  only  to  the 
Times,  has  largely  contributed  to  render  it  fashionable 
as  well  as  popular  within  the  last  few  years.  In  a se- 
curely-established democracy,  death-punishment  would 
be  unknown.  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  few 
or  no  crimes  to  provoke  severe  penalties  of  any  kind  ; 
and,  in  the  next,  the  authority  of  the  law,  emanating 
like  the  law  itself  from  the  whole  community,  would  be 
so  omnipotent  over  individuals,  as  to  preclude  all 
necessity  for  sacrificing  human  life  to  state-fears  or 
state-necessity.  Under  despotisms,  or  governments 
not  chosen  by  the  people,  the  case  is  quite  different : 
there  death-punishment  is  unavoidable,  because  the 
evils  produced  by  such  governments  are  so  unbearable, 
that  the  governed  can  be  kept  in  subjection  only  by 
superstition,  judicial  murders,  and  military  executions. 
The  only  crime  for  which  society  has  the  right  to 
inflict  death,  is  usurpation,  or  treason ; by  which  I 
mean  the  appropriation,  or  attempted  appropriation,  of 
the  government  by  a part  of  the  community,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  rest.  All  crimes  of  this  sort  ought 
to  be  punished  with  instant  death,  because  it  is  only 
by  killing  the  usurpers  that  society  can  prevent  or 
stop  the  usurpation.  Society  is,  in  such  cases,  not 
civil,  but  military ; it  is  fighting  for  its  existence,  not 
sitting  in  judgment  on  criminals : its  rights,  therefore, 
as  against  the  usurpers,  are  the  rights  of  war  and  self- 
preservation,  which  are  independent  of  all  civil  laws, 
of  all  constitutional  compacts.  In  short,  usurpation 
being  the  only  crime  which  endangers  the  existence  of 
society,  it  is  the  only  one  which  society  can  punish 
with  death,  without  violating  the  laws  of  nature. 
And  here  we  may  see  at  once  the  folly  of  the  fools  and 
the  knavery  of  the  knaves  who,  affecting  to  contrast 
Robespierre’s  speech  on  death-punishment  with  his 
future  conduct  on  the  king’s  trial,  and  as  a member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  conclude  that  he 
must  have  been  either  a hypocrite  in  the  first  instance, 
or  a blood-thirsty  apostate  in  the  next.  He  was  neither 
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the  one  nor  the  other ; nor  is  there  any  inconsistency 
whatever  between  what  he  said  in  1791  and  what  he 
said  and  did  in  1793-4.  In  arguing  against  death- 
punishment  in  1791,  he  spoke  as  a legislator  engaged 
in  framing  a permanent  code  of  laws  for  France,  a 
code  to  be  acted  upon  after  the  revolution  should  have 
been  fully  secured  and  established.  In  sanctioning 
death-punishment,  as  against  the  king  in  1793,  and 
afterwards  under  the  revolutionary  government,  he 
acted,  not  as  a legislator  seeking  to  make  that  punish- 
ment a permanent  part  and  parcel  of  the  penal  code  of 
France,  but  as  a defender  of  the  revolution,  whose 
very  existence  was  jeopardised  by  the  monarch,  the 
monarch’s  partisans,  and  the  factions  which  succeeded 
them.  If,  in  respect  of  these,  Robespierre  advocated 
death-punishment,  it  was  only  as  a measure  of  tempo- 
rary but  inevitable  precaution  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  old  despotism.  In  fact,  the  Convention  was  then 
in  the  exact  critical  position  in  which  the  speech  just 
cited  allows  death  to  be  inflicted : that  is  to  say,  “ it 
was  out  of  civil  society  it  had  to  fight  for  its  ex- 
istence against  all  the  enemies  of  the  revolution,  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  king  and  the  other  obnoxious 
factions  would  kill,  if  they  were  not  killed;  and,  being 
the  aggressors,  “ the  law  of  natural  defence ” was 
Robespierre’s  justification  for  co-operating  with  the 
Convention  in  decreeing  their  death.  But  more  of 
this  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Convention. 

To  proceed  with  the  Assembly : the  aristocracy, 
after  having  in  vain  tried  to  travestie  the  revolution 
in  their  pamphlets,  bethought  themselves  of  an  expe- 
dient, which  we  have  often  seen  tried  in  England,  for 
similar  purposes ; it  was  to  employ  an  apostle  of  liberty 
to  declaim  against  it.  The  celebrated  Raynal*  was  the 
“ cat’s  paw”  on  this  occasion.  After  a long  expatria- 
tion, which  the  old  government  had  condemned  him 
to  for  his  liberal  writings,  Raynal  had  just  returned 

* Raynal  passed  for  one  of  the  principal  philosophic  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  bom  at  Saint-Geniez  in 
1713,  and  died  in  1796-  His  principal  work,  that  for  which  he 
was  banished  in  1781,  is  entitled,  “ Philosophical  History  of  the 
Establishments  and  Commerce  of  the  Europeans  in  both  Indies.” 
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to  France  under  the  protection  of  the  Assembly.  He 
was  a weak-minded,  dogmatical  fellow,  capable  enough  of 
castigating  ministerial  courtiers  of  the  old  school,  but 
totally  incapable  of  appreciating  a radical  revolution 
in  the  government.  The  Assembly,  with  all  its  aris- 
tocratic predilections,  appeared  to  have  gone  too  far 
(in  the  way  of  reform),  for  this  “ philosopher”  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Proud  of  his  quondam  services 
as  a reformer,  and  prouder  still  of  the  persecutions  and 
consequent  reputation  he  had  gained  by  them,  Raynal 
was  silly  enough  to  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  that 
he  might  acquire  additional  celebrity  by  lecturing  the 
national  representation,  as  he  had  formerly  lectured 
kings.  With  this  impression,  he  addressed  a letter  to 
the  Assembly,  which  contained  a bitter  critique  on 
everything  the  Assembly  had  done,  and  concluded 
with  some  insolent  counsels  for  the  guidance  of  its 
future  conduct.  This  letter,  which  was  read  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  31st  of  May,  (1791,)  was  heard  with 
some  impatience,  but  the  remembrance  of  Raynal’s 
former  services  prevented  any  manifestations  of  dis- 
respect. No  sooner,  however,  had  the  president  con- 
cluded reading  it,  than  Robespierre  darted  to  the  tri- 
bune, and  expressed  himself  as  follows.  “ I know  not 
what  impression  has  been  made  upon  you  by  the  letter 
you  have  just  heard.  For  my  own  part,  the  Assembly 
never  appeared  to  me  to  such  advantage,  never  appeared 
to  me  so  elevated  above  its  enemies,  as  at  the  moment 
when  I saw  it  listening  with  such  expressive  silence  to 
the  most  vehement  censure  of  its  conduct,  and  of  the 
revolution  it  has  made.  I know  not,  but  this  letter 
appears  to  me  instructive  in  a sense  very  different  from 
the  one  intended.  Indeed,  a reflection  struck  me  as 
I heard  it  read.  This  celebrated  man  who,  along 
with  so  many  opinions  that  were  formerly  accused  of 
the  sin  of  excessive  exaggeration,  has  nevertheless 
published  truths  useful  to  liberty;  this  man  who,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  has  not  once 
taken  up  his  pen  to  enlighten  his  fellow  citizens  or 
you, — this  man  breaks  through  his  silence  now — but 
at  what  moment  ? At  the  moment  when  the  enemies 
of  the  revolution  are  consolidating  their  efforts  to  arrest 
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it  in  its  course.  I am  far  from  wishing  to  direct  the 
severity,  I will  not  say  of  the  Assembly,  but  of  public 
opinion,  against  a man  who  conserves  a great  name. 
I find  a sufficient  excuse  for  him  in  a circumstance  of 
which  he  has  himself  reminded  you : — I mean  his  great 
age.  I pardon  even  those  who  may  have  urged  him 
to,  or  at  least  applauded  him  in,  the  step  he  has  taken, 
because  I am  persuaded  it  will  produce  on  the  public 
an  effect  quite  the  opposite  of  that  expected  by  them. 
‘ Surely,’  the  public  will  say,  * this  Constitution  must  be 
very  favourable  to  the  people ; surely,  it  must  be  fatal 
to  tyranny,  since  such  extraordinary  means  are  resorted 
to,  to  decry  it — since  to  succeed  in  vilifying  it,  its 
enemies  employ  a man  who,  up  to  this  moment,  has 
been  known  in  Europe  only  through  his  impassioned 
love  of  liberty,  and  who  was  formerly  accused  of  licen- 
tiousness by  those  who  now  adopt  him  as  their  apostle, 
as  their  hero ; since,  in  his  name,  they  produce  opinions 
the  very  opposite  of  his,  nay,  the  very  absurdities 
which  we  find  in  the  most  declared  enemies  of  the 
revolution,  not  merely  the  reproaches  lavished  against 
the  entire  French  nation,  but  against  liberty  itself:  for 
is  it  not  attacking  liberty  to  denounce  to  the  world,  as 
crimes  of  Frenchmen,  that  temporary  disorder,  that 
agitation  of  spirits,  which  is  so  natural  a crisis  of 
liberty,  so  unavoidable  an  accompaniment  of  it,  that 
without  such  accompanying  crisis,  despotism  and  servi- 
tude would  be  incurable1?  No!  we  will  not  abandon 
ourselves  to  the  alarms  with  which  it  is  sought  to 
environ  us.’ 

“It  is  at  the  moment  when,  by  an  extraordinary 
step,  you  are  given  to  understand  what  are  the  manifest 
intentions,  what  the  chagrin  and  bitterness  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  revolution ; it  is 
at  such  moments  that  I fear  not  to  renew  in  your  name 
our  oath  to  remain  ever  faithful  to  the  sacred  principles 
which  have  been  the  basis  of  your  Constitution,  to 
never  deviate  from  those  principles  by  any  oblique 
course  tending  indirectly  to  despotism,  which  would 
be  the  surest  means  of  leaving  to  our  successors  only 
troubles  and  anarchy : that  oath  I would  renew  now. 
I shall  say  no  more  of  M.  Raynal’s  letter  except  that 
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the  Assembly  has  done  itself  honour  by  listening  to  it 
so  patiently.  I demand  that  we  pass  to  the  order  of 
the  day.” 

This  phillipic  was  favoured  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous applauses  of  the  Assembly;  even  the  right  side, 
which  had  promised  itself  some  undefined  advantages 
from  the  extravagant  course  it  had  suggested  to  the 
old  Abbe,  remained  silent,  and  the  order  of  the  day 
was  adopted. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  and  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  great  disorders  manifested  themselves  in  the 
ARMY : numerous  petitions  were  presented,  some  de- 
manding its  total  disbandment,  others  the  disband- 
ment of  the  officers  only.  The  latter  course  was 
justly  deemed  by  Robespierre  to  be  what  the  public 
interest  required.  Soldiers  being,  for  the  most  part, 
passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  officers,  it 
was  from  the  latter,  not  from  the  soldiers  themselves, 
that  danger  to  liberty  was  to  be  apprehended.  The 
privates  were  always  considered  by  Robespierre,  (to 
use  his  own  words,)  as  “ the  people  of  the  armyf 
while  he  regarded  their  officers  as  a sort  of  military 
aristocracy  leagued,  by  interest  and  habit,  with  the 
general  aristocracy  of  society.  It  was  therefore  always 
against  the  officers,  and  never  against  the  common 
soldiers,  that  he  directed  his  projects  of  military 
reform.  We  shall  have  many  proofs  of  this  as  we 
pursue  his  revolutionary  career.  Meanwhile  let  me 
observe,  that  as  the  revolution  progressed  towards 
democracy,  every  successive  change  in  the  government 
necessitated  a corresponding  change  in  the  character  of 
the  army.  The  commanders  and  officers  appointed 
under  one  regime,  could  not  be  safely  trusted  under 
the  succeeding  one.  Hence  the  frequent  destitutions , 
(as  the  French  call  them,)  undergone  by  the  etats 
majors , or  staffs,  during  the  revolution.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1791,  must  necessarily  produce  a different 
sort  of  government  from  what  had  existed  before.  To 
render  the  new  government  secure,  the  army  must  be 
accommodated  to  it;  but  to  affect  that,  the  commanders 
and  officers  appointed  under  the  old  regime  must  be  des- 
tituted, and  their  posts  supplied  by  new  ones  attached 
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to  the  new  order  of  things.  This  was  what  the  people 
demanded  in  the  petitions  alluded  to,  but  what  the 
aristocrats,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly,  dreaded 
beyond  all  things  else.  So  long  as  the  old  appoint- 
ments remained,  the  aristocracy  hoped  to  gain  back, 
through  the  army,  whatever  they  lost  or  might  lose 
through  the  Constitution.  Accordingly,  whilst  the 
Robespierrian  or  democratic  party  laboured  incessantly 
to  bring  the  etats  majors  into  conformity  with  the 
new  principles,  the  aristocrats  were  equally  indefati- 
gable to  preserve  them  intact  [from  the  revolution ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  maintain  the  old  royalist  spirit 
in  all  the  appointments,  old  and  new.  With  this  view, 
Bureau-Pugy,  who  reported  (by  order  of  the  As- 
sembly), on  the  disbandment,  concluded  against  the 
petitions,  his  report  stating  that  the  disbandment  could 
not  be  safely  effectuated.  He  attributed  the  greatest 
disorders  of  the  army  to  the  indiscipline  of  the  soldiers 
— but  found  no  fault  with  the  aristocratic  rigour  or 
incivism  of  the  officers.  To  save  appearances,  how- 
ever, he  proposed  to  make  the  latter  sign  “ an  engage- 
ment of  honour guaranteeing  their  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,  and  to  grant  to  those  refusing  to  sign 
such  engagement,  the  quarter  of  their  appointments 
or  salaries  ! Robespierre,  indignant  at  the  treasonable 
audacity  of  Bureau-Pugy’s  report,  flew  to  the  tribune 
the  moment  it  was  concluded,  and  denounced  it  as 
follows. 

Robespierre' 's  Speech  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
STATE  OF  THE  ARMY.  (On  the  10 th  of 
June , 1791.; 

“ In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  all  aristocracies,  what 
is  this  power  which  alone  still  dares  to  lift  a menacing 
and  audacious  front  against  liberty?  You  have  recon- 
stituted all  public  functions  agreeably  to  liberty  and 
equality,  and  you  conserve  a body  of  armed  public 
functionaries,  created  by  despotism,  whose  constitu- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  most  extravagant  maxims  of 
despotism  and  aristocracy ; which  is  at  once  the  sup- 
port and  the  instrument  of  tyranny,  the  triumph  of 
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aristocracy,  an  unequivocal  belier  of  the  Constitution, 
an  insult  the  most  revolting  to  the  dignity  of  the 
people.  On  what  puissant  motive  is  founded  this 
hideous  contrast  of  the  old  regime  with  the  new  ? Do 
you  imagine  that  an  immense  army  can  be  an  indifferent 
object  for  liberty?  You  know  it  is  by  armies  that 
governments  have  everywhere  subjugated  nations ; the 
officers  are  divided  into  two  classes;  some  few  of  them 
are  attached  to  the  public  good ; but  the  great  majority 
hold  principles  hostile  to  the  Constitution.  You  sub- 
ject the  army  to  chiefs  naturally  attached  to  the  abuses 
which  the  revolution  would  destroy.  What  do  you 
expect  from  those  chiefs  ? If  they  are  without  autho- 
rity, if  they  have  no  ascendancy  over  their  troops,  they 
cannot  exercise  their  functions.  If  they  have  autho- 
rity, how  can  you  expect  them  to  employ  it  otherwise 
than  for  the  triumph  of  their  despotic  principles  ? 
Cast  a glance  upon  the  past,  and  tremble  for  the 
future.  See  those  chiefs  sowing  division  and  trouble — 
see  them  arming  the  soldiers  against  the  citizens,  inter- 
dicting them  all  communication  with  the  citizens,  and 
everywhere  keeping  them  aloof  from  places  where  they 
might  learn  the  sacred  duties  which  bind  them  to  the 
cause  of  their  country  and  of  the  Constitution;  some- 
times dissolving  entire  corps,  whose  civism  discon- 
certed the  projects  of  conspirators ; impelling  them,  by 
dint  of  harsh  and  insulting  treatment,  to  pretended 
acts  of  insubordination,  in  order  to  provoke  against 
them  severe  decisions;  at  other  times,  chasing  from 
the  army,  in  detail,  the  men  most  noted  for  courage, 
for  intelligence,  for  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Constitution, 
by  degrading  discharges,  by  arbitrary  orders  of  every 
sort,  such  as  despotism  itself  never  dared  to  put  in  use 
before  the  revolution.  What  is  become  of  that  mighty 
body*  which,  by  a holy  disobedience  to  the  sacri- 
legious commands  of  despots,  put  an  end  to  public 
oppression,  and  re-established  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign people?  Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  citi- 
zens who  composed  it,  bereft  of  occupation,  and  of  the 

* He  alludes  to  the  citizens  of  Paris  who  stormed  and  took 
the  Bastille  on  the  memorable  14th  of  July,  1789. 
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right  of  serving  their  country,  are  at  present  wandering, 
without  resources,  and  without  bread,  over  the  surface 
of  the  empire,  expiating  their  services  and  their  virtues 
in  misery  and  opprobrium,  if  opprobrium  could  be 
inflicted  by  crime  upon  virtue.  What  is  become  of 
those  corps  which,  not  long  ago,  near  the  walls  of  this 
capital,  laid  down,  at  the  feet  of  their  alarmed  country, 
those  arms  which  they  had  received  to  gore  its  bosom  ? 
Do  not  the  officers  continually  point  out  to  you,  on 
one  side,  the  monarch  whose  cause  they  pretend  to 
defend  against  the  people — on  the  other,  the  armies  of 
the  foreign  enemy,  with  which  they  menace  you,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  endeavour  to  dissolve  or  seduce 
your  own? — and  you  believe  it  possible  to  conserve 
them  in  command!  What  say  I? — you  have  your- 
selves admitted  the  possibility  of  a league  of  European 
despots  against  your  Constitution ; you  have  appeared 
at  times  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  against  im- 
pending attacks : now,  is  it  not  worse  than  absurd  that 
you  should  include  precisely  in  the  number  of  those 
measures  that  of  leaving  your  army  in  the  hands  of 
declared  enemies  of  our  Constitution? 

“ I should  be  ashamed  to  waste  any  more  time  in 
proving  that  the  disbanding  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
is  commanded  by  the  most  urgent  necessity.  What 
motive  can  dispense  you  with  pronouncing  it?  You 
fear  the  consequences  of  so  bold  a step.  You  fear  ! — 
and  you  have  on  your  side  reason,  justice,  the  nation,  and 
the  army ! Surely  these  are  guarantees  which  ought 
to  set  you  at  ease,  at  least,  as  regards  the  execution  of 
your  decree.  Pray,  then,  do  not  suffer  intrigue  to 
triumph  any  longer,  by  its  eternal  calumnies  against 
the  soldiers,  the  people,  and  humanity. 

“ In  general,  the  soldiers  have  distinguished  them- 
selves only  by  their  quiet  endurance  of  the  most  atro- 
cious injustice,  by  respecting  discipline  and  its  laws  in 
spite  of  their  chiefs;  they  have  presented  the  amazing 
contrast  of  an  immense  force,  and  of  patience  without 
bounds.  By  what  strange  fatality  do  the  simplest  ideas 
appear  to  be,  nowadays,  confounded  amongst  us  ? The 
officers  are  quietly  suffered  to  violate,  to  outrage  pub- 
licly the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  whilst  we  exact, 
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with  unpitying  rigour,  from  the  privates,  the  most 
profound  respect,  the  most  blind  and  unlimited  sub- 
mission to  these  same  officers ! We  allow  the  chiefs 
to  think  and  act  as  they  like,  but  we  are  indignant  at 
the  least  movement,  at  a symptom  of  life  escaping 
from  the  inferior  when  stung  by  impatience,  or  excited 
by  a laudable  and  generous  sentiment ; and  we  paint 
the  entire  army  as  one  indiscriminate  horde  of  in- 
disciplined  brigands ! Why  obstinately  bind  faithful 
warriors  to  chiefs  in  revolt?  Why  not  rather  place 
them  in  a condition  to  respect  their  officers,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  respect  the  laws  and  justice? 
Why  should  you  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  obedience  to  the  chiefs  you  place 
over  them,  and  the  love  they  owe  their  country? 
Legislators,  be  cautious  of  willing  or  attempting  things 
contradictory — do  not  pertinaciously  seek  to  establish 
order  without  justice.  Do  not  believe  yourselves  to 
be  wiser  than  reason , nor  more  'powerful  than  na- 
ture. 

“What  do  the  committees  propose  to  us?  To 
punish  the  soldiers,  to  wait  until  personal  interests 
may  attach  the  officers  to  the  Constitution,  to  stimu- 
late their  “honour,”  to  grant  retiring  pensions  to 
those  who  shall  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  Constitution,  to  canton  the  army — that  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  their  system ! Of  what  honour  do 
they  talk?  What  is  this  honour  which  would  take 
precedence  of  virtue  and  the  love  of  country  ? I sup- 
pose we  may  dispense  with  everything,  provided  we 
conserve  ever  so  little  of  this  feudal  principle  (honour), 
(applauses  on  the  left  side  J For  my  part,  I glory  in 
knowing  nothing  of  such  honour.  It  is  proposed  to  us 
to  grant  pensions  to  those  who  will  not  swear  not  to 
conspire  against  their  country . What  a singular 
species  of  liberality ! One  word,  before  I sit  down, 
on  the  proposition  for  cantonning  the  army.  It  is  a 
system  well  understood  to  be  an  admirable  contrivance 
for  giving  officers  the  means  of  tampering  with,  sound- 
ing, and  working  upon  the  soldiers,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  ends  they  propose  to  themselves.  I say  no  more. 

I demand  the  previous  question  on  the  recommenda- 
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tion  of  the  committee,  on  the  ground  that  the  dis- 
banding of  the  officers  is  indispensable.” 

This  speech,  as  might  be  expected,  threw  the  aristo- 
crats of  the  Assembly  into  a furious  rage.  Cazales,  in 
particular,  abused  him  in  the  grossest  terms,  calling 
his  speech  a tissue  of  “ base  calumnies ,”  “ vile  decla- 
mation,”  and  so  forth.  Some  of  his  colleagues, 
ashamed  of,  or  indignant  at,  his  language,  called  Ca- 
zales to  order ; but  bis  only  amende  honourable  was, 
“ that  it  rcas  above  any  human  power  to  prevent  him 
from  treating  those  diatribes  with  all  the  contempt 
they  merited ,”  &c.  As  to  Robespierre,  he  treated  the 
sham  “ contempt”  of  Cazales  with  real  contempt — the 
contempt  of  silence.  The  question  of  the  disbanding 
was  re-discussed  on  the  following  day,  when  the  com- 
mittee’s projet  was,  after  some  violent  altercations, 
decreed.  Thus,  upon  every  important  question,  we 
find  Robespierre  still  in  the  minority. 

Some  days  after,  (the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,) 
took  place  the  king’s  memorable  flight  from  Paris. 
Of  the  particulars  of  this  flight  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  here,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  history  of 
the  revolution.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  two  days’ 
anxious  suspense,  the  news  of  the  king’s  arrestation  at 
Varennes  was  brought  to  the  Assembly  by  Mangin, 
a surgeon  of  that  town,  who  had  himself  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  event.  On  the  motion  of  Robespierre, 
a national  recompense  was  voted  to  Mangin.  We  shall 
see,  in  the  next  chapter,  what  were  the  effects  of  the 
king’s  flight,  and  Robespierre’s  sentiments  thereon. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Effects  and  Consequences  of  the  King’s  Flight — Discussions 
upon  it  in  the  Assembly — Views  of  the  different  Factions 
— the  Republican  Party  declares  itself— the  Constitutional- 
ists wish  to  re-institute  the  King — vehement  Opposition 
by  Robespierre  and  the  Republicans — State  of  Opinion  in 
Paris — the  Middle-classes,  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Republi- 
cans— Author’s  Thoughts  on  Revolutions — Massacre  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  temporary  Defeat  of  the  Republicans 
— great  Popularity  of  Robespierre,  and  Reasons  for  it — 
the  Emigrants  propose  to  invade  France — Excitement  of 
the  Non-electors  against  the  Decrees  on  the  Marc  of  Silver 
and  Three  Days’  Labour — brilliant  Discourse  of  Robes- 
pierre demanding  their  Abrogation — remarkable  Address 
to  Robespierre,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  interval  between  the  king’s  flight,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  in 
the  October  following,  Robespierre’s  activity  and  influ- 
ence increased  prodigiously.  At  the  Jacobin  Club, 
with  the  electors  and  sections  of  Paris,  with  the  French 
nation  in  general,  he  attained  a first-rate  reputation. 
To  preserve  unity  in  my  narrative,  I shall  proceed 
with  his  operations  in  the  Assembly,  up  to  the  period 
of  its  dissolution,  and  reserve  for  my  second  volume, 
the  more  animated  scenes  in  which  he  figured  as  a 
simple  citizen  amongst  the  agitating  public.  The 
following  are  the  dates  and  subjects  of  his  discourses 
in  the  Assembly,  in  the  interval  specified  above.  On 
the  23rd  of  June,  he  spoke  on  the  recompenses  to  be 
granted  to  the  citizens  who  had  arrested  the  king  at 
Varennes;  26th,  on  the  declarations  of  the  king  and 
queen.  On  the  13th,  1 4th,  and  15th  of  July,  on  the  king’s 
flight  (several  discourses).  On  the  8th  of  August,  on 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution;  9th,  on  the  state  of 
the  citizens ; 11th,  on  the  marc  of  silver  (a  magnifi- 
cent discourse) ; 15th,  on  the  relations  of  the  ministers 
with  the  Assembly;  18th,  on  the  arms  sent  to  the 
provinces;  22nd,  on  the  press;  23rd,  on  the  same 
subject ; 24th,  on  the  constitutional  guard  of  the  king  ; 
25th,  on  the  political  rights  of  the  royal  family; 
26th,  same  subject;  28th,  on  the  insubordination  of 
the  troops;  31st,  on  national  conventions.  On  the  1st 
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of  September,  on  his  motion  denouncing  Barnave  and 
Lameth;  24th,  on  the  colonies;  and,  lastly,  (on  the 
28th  of  September,)  on  the  popular  societies  whose 
rights  he  maintained  against  a flagitious  decree  pro- 
posed against  them  by  Lechapelier.  Let  us  proceed 
to  briefly  review  this  noble  part  of  his  career. 

In  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  Paris  was  seized 
with  stupor  at  the  news  of  the  king’s  escape ; presently 
indignation  followed,  groups  of  people  began  to  form, 
and  the  tumult  went  on  increasing.  The  middle 
classes  were  dreadfully  alarmed  lest  the  event  might 
lead  to  a republic,  or  produce  some  sudden  convulsion 
which  might  rescue  the  non-active  citizens  from  their 
assassin-gripe.  Disguising  their  feelings,  however,  (as 
they  always  do,)  they  affected  to  dread  an  invasion  of 
France,  the  triumph  of  the  emigration,  and  the  return 
of  the  ancient  regime,  or  else  a long  civil  war  to  pre- 
vent it.  Their  organ,  the  Assembly,  saw  at  once  what 
was  to  be  done.  A meeting  being  instantly  held,  it 
summoned  to  its  bar  the  ministers  and  the  authorities ; 
calmed  the  profit-mongers  by  a proclamation  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  the  common  people,  assumed  the 
executive  power,  sent  commissaries  to  the  troops  to 
assure  itself  of  their  fidelity,  and  to  receive  their  oath, 
no  longer  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  in  its  own. 
Finally,  it  issued  orders  to  the  departments  for  the 
arrest  of  all  who  should  be  leaving  the  realm.  “ Thus, 
in  less  than  four  hours,”  said  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres, 
“ the  Assembly  saw  itself  invested  with  all  the  powers, 
the  government  went  on,  the  public  tranquility  ex- 
perienced not  the  smallest  shock,  and  Paris  and  France 
learned  by  this  experience  so  dangerous  to  royalty, 
that  in  almost  all  cases  the  monarch  is  a stranger  to 
the  government  which  is  administered  in  his  name” 
Well  said,  Marquis  de  Ferrieres.  ’Tis  edifying  to 
observe,  how  well  the  villains  who  make  kings,  can 
do  without  them,  when  it  suits  their  purposes.  ’Tis 
rarely  that  noble  marquises  speak  plain  truth  like  de 
Ferrieres.  Poor  Louis  XVI.  really  knew  as  little  of  the 
government-operations,  carried  on,  by  his  ministers,  in 
his  name,  as  does  our  little  Queen  Victoria  now,  of 
the  murderous  system  administered  in  England  in  her 
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name  by  tlie  oligarchical  organs  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes. 

The  Assembly,  on  learning  the  arrest  of  the  king, 
sent,  as  commissaries  to  be  in  attendance  on  his  person, 
and  conduct  him  to  Paris,  three  of  its  members,  Petion, 
Latour-Maubourg,  and  Barnave.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  the  capital,  the  royal  party  traversed  an  immense 
multitude,  whose  behaviour,  so  unlike  that  of  mobs 
in  general,  was  fearfully  ominous  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  Louis.  They  raised  no  shouts  of  welcome, 
nor  yet  any  yells  of  excited  rage,  but  observed  a sullen 
reproachful  silence.  The  king  was  provisionally  sus- 
pended; a guard  was  appointed  for  him,  as  well  as 
the  queen,  and  commissioners  were  nominated  to  in- 
terrogate him.  The  commotion  was  general ; all  parties 
agitated ; some  wishing  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne 
notwithstanding  his  attempted  flight ; others  contending 
that  he  had  abdicated,  by  condemning,  in  a manifesto 
addressed  to  the  French  on  his  departure,  both  the 
revolution  and  the  acts  that  emanated  from  him  during 
what  he  called  a “ period  of  captivity.”  His  situation 
was  truly  deplorable.  Born  and  bred  in  the  lap  of 
ignorant  despotism,  he  knew  not  how  to  do  good  if 
he  wished  it;  and  from  his  state  of  dependence  on 
the  aristocrats  about  him,  he  had  not  the  power  to  do 
good,  even  if  he  knew  how,  and  willed  it.  Were  he  to 
sanction  all  the  projects  of  the  constitutionalists,  he 
was  sure  to  alienate  the  nobility  and  clergy  at  the 
present  moment,  and  to  incur  the  future  hatred  of  the 
nation  at  large.  Were  he,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to 
sanction  them,  the  money-mongers  would  be  sure  to 
charge  him  with  their  own  misdeeds  as  well  as  with 
his,  and  to  expiate  both  by  throwing  his  head  to 
the  multitude.  The  great  majority  of  the  Assembly 
wished  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne,  because  the 
sanction  of  his  name  was  essential  to  their  liberticidal 
projects : besides,  should  the  projects  fail,  an  irres- 
ponsible king  was  the  most  convenient  scape-goat  to 
oppose  to  the  national  vengeance.  To  maintain  him 
on  the  throne,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  acquit 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  whose  cause  he  had 
apparently  deserted.  For  this  purpose,  the  commis- 
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saries  charged  with  interrogating  him,  dictated  to  him 
themselves  a hypocritical  declaration,  which  they  pre- 
sented in  his  name  to  the  Assembly,  and  which  they 
vainly  imagined  would  soothe  the  irritation  excited  by 
his  flight.  The  reporter  declared  in  the  name  of 
seven  committees  charged  with  the  examination  of  the 
affair,  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  placing  Louis 
XVI.  in  judgment,  nor  to  pronounce  the  forfeiture 
against  him.  With  incredible  assurance  the  report 
imputed  no  criminality  to  the  king’s  act!  There  were 
“ accomplices ” to  be  accused,  but  no  culprits  to  be 
punished.  Accordingly,  while  it  acquitted  the  king 
of  all  evil  designs  in  his  attempted  flight,  it  affected 
to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  subaltern  agents ; it 
solicited  the  accusation  of  Bouille,  Madame  Tourzel, 
and  some  others;  but  glided  gently  over  the  culpa- 
bility of  those  of  whom  Bouille  and  Tourzel  were  but 
the  instruments.  The  king’s  inviolability  was,  of 
course,  the  principal  ground  taken  by  the  reporter. 
Inviolability  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  monarch’s 
constitutional  prerogatives ; but  M.  Muguet,  the  re- 
porter, gave  it  such  a latitudinarian  interpretation, 
that  according  to  his  logic,  the  king  had  the  right  to 
outrage  the  people,  to  trample  under  foot  their  liberties 
and  Constitution — to  do,  in  short,  whatever  he  liked, 
and  to  be  answerable  to  nobody  for  his  conduct. 

Petion  was  the  first  to  attack  this  extravagant  doc- 
trine ; he  attacked  it  with  that  rigidity  of  principles 
which  gained  him  at  the  time  the  title  of  “ virtuous ,” 
but  with  a narrowness  of  views  which  distinguished 
every  part  of  his  career. — He  concluded  with  demand- 
ing that  the  king  be  put  in  judgment,  and  tried  either 
by  the  National  Assembly,  or  by  a convention  to  be 
nominated  ad  hoc.  Robespierre  took  a broader  and 
nobler  view  of  the  question.  The  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  king  was  with  him  a matter  of  little  conse- 
quence, in  comparison  with  the  reporter’s  monstrous 
conclusions  touching  the  inviolability.  If  that  doc- 
trine should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly,  the 
nation  would  have  no  security  against  the  machinations 
of  the  aristocracy ; for  it  would  be  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  under  shelter  of  his  inviolability,  that  the 
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plots  would  be  conducted.  Accordingly,  in  the  several 
discussions  excited  by  the  report,  he  treated  the  ques- 
tion as  a purely  national  one,  caring  little  for  the  in- 
culpated individuals  beyond  what  public  justice  ap- 
peared to  exact.  His  sentiments  were  frank  and  se- 
vere for  the  really  guilty,  frank  and  indulgent  for  those 
who  had  only  played  the  part  of  blind  agents.  “ I 
come  not,”  said  he,  “to  provoke  harsh  measures 
against  an  individual,  but  to  oppose  a proposition  at 
once  weak  and  cruel,  with  a view  to  substitute  for  it 
one  of  mildness,  and  of  advantage  to  the  public  interest. 
I shall  not  examine  whether  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI. 
be  the  crime  of  certain  individuals,  whether  he  fled 
voluntarily  and  by  his  own  act,  or  whether  an  auda- 
cious citizen  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire  carried 
him  off  by  the  force  of  his  counsels ; as  if  people  could 
believe  that  kings  are  run  away  wjth  like  women ! I 
will  not  examine  whether  the  king’s  departure  was,  as 
the  reporter  has  stated,  a mere  journey  or  excursion 
without  an  object — whether  his  absence  was  a matter  of 
indifference.  I will  not  examine  if  it  be  the  end  or  the 
complement  of  conspiracies  always  powerless,  and 
always  reviving.  I will  not  even  examine  whether  the 
declaration  given  by  the  king  be  not  a transgression  of 
the  oaths  he  has  made  of  sincere  attachment  to  the 
Constitution.  I wish  to  occupy  myself  only  with  a 
general  hypothesis.  I shall  speak  of  the  King  of 
France  as  of  a king  of  China;  I shall  confine  my 
discussion  to  the  single  doctrine  of  inviolability.” 
Robespierre  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that  a 
king’s  inviolability  could  be  invoked  only  in  cases 
where  there  was  ministerial  responsibility  ; that  there- 
fore all  the  personal  acts  of  the  individual,  such  as  crimes 
and  offences  against  private  persons,  &c.  are  neces- 
sarily subjective  to  the  general  laws.  The  words  with 
which  he  terminated  are  strongly  indicative  of  his  love 
of  justice. — “Give  me  security,”  said  he,  “against  the 
dangers  of  the  aristocratic  factions,  and  I will  adopt 
everything  the  Committees  may  propose.  I declare 
that  I abhor  every  species  of  government  where 
factions  reign  ; we  must  assure  the  nation  against  the 
too  long  duration  of  oligarchical  government.  Do  not 
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the  means  of  such  assurance  exist  ? — are  they  not  pal- 
pable? The  measures  proposed  by  the  Committee 
can  only  dishonour  you ; rather  than  see  those  mea- 
sures triumph,  I would  declare  myself  the  advocate 
of  the  body-guards,  of  Madame  Tourzel,  of  Bouille 
himself!*  If  the  king  is  not  guilty,  if  there  be  no 
crime  in  the  affair,  there  are  no  accomplices.  If  to 
save  a powerful  culprit  is  a weakness,  to  sacrifice  to 
him  a weak  culprit  is  an  act  of  baseness;  you  must 
either  pronounce  upon  all  the  guilty,  or  acquit  them 
all.  I propose  that  the  Assembly  do  decree  that  it 
will  consult  the  wish  of  the  nation ; I demand  conse- 
quently the  previous  question  on  the  advice  of  the 
Committees.  But,  in  case  my  reflections  do  not  pre- 
vail, I demand  that  the  Assembly  do  not  dishonour  itself 
by  provoking  the  ruin  of  the  pretended  accomplices.” 
The  Assembly,  pressed  to  put  the  Committee’s  projet 
to  the  vote,  closed  the  discussion,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  protests  of  Robespierre  and  his  friends,  the 
majority,  as  usual,  deciding  against  the  declared  wishes 
of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  Robespierre  made  a last 
effort,  upon  the  first  article  being  put:  despairing  of 
complete  justice,  he  wished,  at  least,  to  comprise 
amongst  the  accused  parties  a powerful  accomplice, 
whose  name  the  Committee  had  studiously  kept  out. 
“ In  case  you  adopt  the  decree,”  said  he,  “ I shall 
propose  an  amendment,  to  which  no  objection  can  be 
made ; it  is  that  all  parties,  other  than  the  king,  impli- 
cated in  the  crime  we  are  prosecuting,  be  included  in 
the  denunciation ; that  certain  personages  suspected  of 
being  accomplices,  and  who  are  not  inviolable — such 
as  the  king’s  brother,  for  example — be  included. 
*****  I am  asked  * what  proofs  are  there 
against  the  king’s  brother.’  I reply  to  my  interroga- 
tors, that  they  mistake  the  question  before  us.  If 
there  were  proofs,  we  should  not  be  now  discussing 
whether  we  ought  to  accuse,  but — (interruption) . If 
gentlemen  would  only  have  the  patience  to  hear  me  to 
the  end,  it  would  be  seen  that  my  idea  is  not  so  absurd. 

* These  were  the  parties  inculpated  by  the  Committee’s 
report  as  accessaries  or  accomplices  of  the  king’s  flight. 
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I wished  to  say  that,  to  authorise  accusation,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  proofs,  or  indices ; and  I ask  every 
honest  man  if  the  indices  are  not  as  strong  against 
Monsieur  as  against  Madame  Tourzel,  for  example? 
Be  cautious  how  you  spare  powerful  conspirators,  while 
you  pursue  comparatively  humble  ones ; — remember 
that  the  only  man*  who  has  been  immolated  to  the 
revolution  was  of  an  inferior  rank — that  he  was  sacri- 
ficed to  this  same  personage  who  has  just  fled.  These 
reflections  are  simple,  and  they  ought  to  be  adopted ; 
for,  if  the  Assembly  will  heap  together,  in  its  decree, 
so  many  inconsequences,  I believe  myself  obliged,  by 
the  imperious  law  which  binds  me  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  to  protest  in  its  name.” 

These  observations,  like  all  the  rest,  were  thrown 
away ; the  Assembly  voted  the  projet  as  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission ; that  is  to  say,  without 
implicating  the  king  or  the  king’s  brother.  The 
Parisians,  indignant  at  the  result,  expressed  their 
feelings  in  the  most  marked  manner;  they  flew  to  all 
the  theatres,  and  caused  them  to  be  closed.  With 
that  simple  common  sense  which  rarely  abandons 
them,  they  saw  how  precarious  wrere  their  rights  while 
in  the  keeping  of  an  Assembly  capable  of  such  du- 
plicity. It  was  now  that  the  republican  party  began  to 
declare  itself  openly.  Hitherto  it  had  been  dependent 
or  concealed,  because  it  had  no  substantive  existence, 
no  opportunity  of  manifesting  itself  with  eclat.  The 
king’s  flight  furnished  the  opportunity,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Assembly  showed  the  necessity  of  turning  it 
to  immediate  account.  The  struggle  which  had  begun,  at 
first,  between  the  Assembly  and  the  court,  then  between 
the  constitutionalists  and  the  aristocrats,  and  latterly 
between  the  constitutionalists  themselves  (against  one 
another)  now  commenced  between  the  constitutional- 
ists and  the  republicans.  Fourteen  months  later,  after 
the  republic  came  to  be  decreed,  we  shall  see  another 
downward  series  of  struggles  commencing  amongst  the 
republicans,  similar  to  that  I am  now  describing  under 

* Favras,  who  had  been  executed  for  having  participated  in 
a previous  attempt  of  the  king  to  fly  the  country. 
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the  monarchy.  Such  is  the  inevitable  march  of  all  re- 
volutions which  begin  in  the  upper  regions  of  society. 
Striking  their  first  blows  at  the  top,  they  proceed 
downwards  through  society,  carrying  along,  and  re- 
ducing to  a common  level,  all  the  intermediate  grades, 
till  they  reach  the  grade  immediately  above  the  pro- 
ducer, that  is  to  say,  the  classes  who  live  by  buying 
and  selling  his  labour,  or  his  labour's  produce.  There 
they  stop,  because  there  the  various  discomfitted  fac- 
tions, having  no  longer  any  thing  to  gain  by  combatting 
one  another,  find  it  their  interest  to  re-unite  and  make 
common  cause  against  the  producer,  whose  triumph 
would  stop  their  plundering  and  ambitious  projects 
altogether.  No  revolution  has  ever  vet  descended,  in 
practice,  below  the  profit-mongering  classes.  Hence 
they  have  all  been  failures.  We  have  seen  royal  and 
military  despotisms  overthrown,  powerful  aristocracies 
and  church  establishments  overthrown,  priestcraft  and 
feudalism  overthrown,  all  sorts  of  oligarchical  and 
republican  constitutions  overthrown,  but  never  has  an 
effective  blow  been  struck  at  the  profit-monger’s 
empire  over  the  producer.  Yet,  without  that,  revolu- 
tions are  useless ; because  with  the  profit-monger 
begin  all  despotisms,  by  him  all  despotisms  are  up- 
held. It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  reform 
society  effectually , without  annihilating  the  profit- 
monger,  nor  to  reform  it  partially , without  greatly 
clipping  his  power.  As  it  is  out  of  the  accumulations 
made  by  profit-mongering  that  all  new  aristocracies 
arise,  and  frequently  the  old  ones  are  conserved,  it 
can  be  of  no  permanent  use  to  destroy  aristocracies 
unless  you  destroy  the  sources  of  accumulation  out  of 
which  they  spring:  you  only  transfer  to  the  profit- 
monger  the  power  and  riches  you  take  from  the 
aristocrat,  and  you  do  nothing  for  the  producer.  When, 
in  times  of  revolution,  the  profit-monger  has,  by  the 
aid  of  the  working  classes,  reduced  all  the  grades  above 
him  to  his  own  political  level,  he  flings  off  his  old 
auxiliaries,  and,  to  keep  them  down,  unites  with  their 
and  his  former  oppressors.  Then  commences  a new 
series  of  struggles  the  opposite  of  the  former  one, — 
struggles  in  favour  of  counter-revolution,  re-actionary 
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struggles,  and  the  retrograde  movement  is  generally 
continued  until  it  reaches  the  very  point  whence  the 
revolution  originally  started.  Such  is  the  history,  or 
rather  a synopsis  of  the  history,  of  all  past  revolutions. 
A revolution  to  be  effective  must  begin  at  the  bottom, 
instead  of  at  the  top  of  society.  It  must  originate 
with  the  productive  classes,  and  the  first  blow  must 
be  struck  at  the  profit-monger.  If  you  succeed  against 
him,  all  the  superior  grades  are  brought  down,  and 
made  to  disappear  in  due  course ; for  they  all  grow 
out  of,  and  are  sustained  by  him.  But  more  of 
this  when  we  come  to  the  death  of  Robespierre. 

To  return  to  our  subject : no  sooner  did  the  Repub- 
lican party  declare  itself  than  the  partizans  of  the 
newly-established  order  of  things  agreed  to  abandon 
their  mutual  jealousies  in  order  to  form  a strong  coali- 
tion against  it.  Threatened  by  the  emigration  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  the  unenfranchised  millions  on  the 
other,  the  various  grades  of  constitutionalists  thought 
only  of  making  common  cause  against  the  double 
danger.  Their  proper  leader  would  have  been  Mira- 
beau,  who  had  always  relied  upon  the  centre  and  the 
bourgeoisie,  but  Mirabeau  was  no  more.  For  want  of  a 
better,  they  placed  themselves  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Lameths,  who  in  Mirabeau’s  time  had  passed  for 
ultra-liberals,  but  who  were  now  regarded  as  pseudo- 
reformers, or  aristocrats  in  disguise.  The  Lameths 
had  a secret  understanding  with  d’Andre  and  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  centre ; they  conferred  with  the 
court,  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  adherents 
and  admirers  of  Mirabeau,  sought  the  countenance  of 
the  Bourgeoisie  and  the  National  Guards,  engaged  the 
principal  journals  to  write  down  republicanism,  opened 
the  club  of  Feuillants  to  oppose  to  that  of  the  Jacobins, 
— in  short,  they  made  every  possible  exertion,  by  foul 
means  and  by  fair,  to  re-establish  Louis  XVI.,  and  to 
maintain  the  infernal  middle-class  constitution  of  1791. 
The  republicans,  on  their  part,  were  not  idle.  The 
king’s  flight  had  thrown  the  great  body  of  Jacobins 
into  their  arms,  and  that  powerful  club  had  actually 
authorized  the  republican  deputies  to  demand  the  for- 
feiture of  the  crown  so  long  as  the  suspension  should  con- 
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tinue.  The  Jacobins  were  foremost  in  every  great  revo- 
lutionary change,  their  composition  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  every  day,  as  the  progress  of  intelligence 
developed  the  democratic  power.  They  had  combatted 
under  Mirabeau  against  Mounierand  Necker,  under  the 
Lameths  and  Robespierre  against  Mirabeau ; after  the 
20th  of  June,  they  fought  under  Robespierre  and  Petion 
against  the  Lameths.  In  all  the  antecedent  stages  the 
real  reformers  had  filled  only  a subordinate  part,  their 
struggles  having  been  not  so  much  for  themselves  as 
for  others.  At  this  epoch,  from  being  subordinate 
they  became  independent,  struggling  no  longer  for 
others,  or  the  opinions  of  others,  but  for  themselves, 
and  under  their  own  banner.  The  court,  by  its  multi- 
plied machinations,  ending  in  the  flight  of  the  mon- 
arch, had  given  them  an  opportunity  to  avow  their 
objects ; the  Assembly,  by  its  perfidious  and  vacillating 
conduct,  had  taught  them  to  trust  only  to  themselves, 
and  the  Lameths,  by  abandoning  them,  had  rid  them 
of  a sinister  influence,  which  left  them  to  their  true 
leaders,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Robespierre  and 
Marat.  The  decree  re-instating  the  king  exasperated 
the  republicans.  On  the  very  day  of  its  adoption  they 
excited  the  multitude  to  resist  it.  But  the  place  of 
the  sittings  was  surrounded  by  the  National  Guards, 
and  the  Assembly  could  neither  be  invaded  nor  intimi- 
dated. Unable  to  prevent  the  decree,  the  republicans 
roused  the  people  to  petition  against  it.  They  drew 
up  a petition  in  which  they  denied  the  competency  of 
the  Assembly,  appealed  from  it  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  considered  Louis  XVI.  as  a private  citizen, 
since  he  had  fled,  and  demanded  a substitute  for  him. 
This  petition  being  carried  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  and 
placed  on  the  altar  of  the  country,  an  immense  multi- 
tude went  to  sign  it.  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins 
harangued  the  people ; the  agitation  was  extreme. 
Apprised  of  those  proceedings,  the  municipality  author- 
ized Lafayette  and  Bailly  to  disperse  the  meeting. 
Lafayette  marched  some  detachments  of  the  National 
Guards  against  it,  and  Bailly  ordered  the  red  flag  to  be 
unfurled.  The  result  is  well  known.  The  unfortunate 
people  were  slaughtered  like  sheep  by  the  armed 
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bourgeoisie  ; a vast  number  of  them  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  federation,  and  the  survivors  never  forgave 
Lafayette  and  Bailly.  This  event,  so  well  known  as 
“ the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,”  was  the  prelude 
of  the  popular  movements  which  came  to  a head  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1792,  the  day  upon  which  Louis 
XVI.  was  dethroned  by  the  insurgent  people.  Had 
the  petitioners  been  armed  on  the  day  of  the  massacre, 
the  massacre  would  not  have  taken  place.  The  middle 
classes,  cowardly  as  they  are  cruel,  never  fight  against 
armed  men.  After  that  day,  the  working  classes 
seldom  congregated  in  large  numbers  without  being 
armed,  to  which  circumstance  we  are  to  ascribe  what- 
ever successes  they  had,  subsequently,  in  the  revo- 
lution. The  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  ought  to 
be  a warning  to  the  oppressed  of  all  countries,  to  never 
meet  in  large  numbers,  for  purposes  unpalatable  to  the 
middle  classes,  without  being  well  armed.  A pike  or 
a pistol  is  the  only  argument  which  ever  convinces 
those  gentry.  Reason,  religion,  eloquence,  are  thrown 
away  upon  them,  but  they  bow  to  a pike  even  as  they  do 
to  Mammon.  Without  pikes  or  powder  it  is  nonsense 
to  think  of  convincing  the  middle  classes  that  working 
men  ought  not  to  be  massacred  like  sheep,  whenever 
they  attempt  to  become  freemen.  But  when  a democrat 
holds  a pike  behind  his  petition,  his  person  is  respected 
by  them,  and  his  prayers  attended  to.  Working  men 
ought  therefore  to  petition,  always,  with  pike  in  hand, 
if  possible,  and  never  without  pikes,  where  martial 
law,  or  a standing  army  is  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
operations. 

I may  here  observe  that,  had  Robespierre’s  admoni- 
tions prevailed  in  the  Assembly,  the  massacre  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  would  not  have  occurred.  The  de- 
cree reinstating  the  king,  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  it,  and  the  decree  of  October,  1789,  on 
martial  law,  which  empowered  La  Fayette  to  perpe- 
trate it,  had,  both  of  them,  encountered  his  reiterated 
opposition.  And  even  with  those  decrees,  the  massacre 
would  not  have  happened,  had  the  National  Guards 
been  composed  of  all  classes,  instead  of  a particular 
class,  as  he  had  so  urgently  recommended  in  the 
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debate  on  the  constitution  of  the  National  Guards. 
These  facts  were  green  in  the  people’s  memory,  and 
their  confidence  in  Robespierre  was,  in  consequence, 
unbounded.  The  king’s  flight,  and  the  consequences 
produced  by  it,  forcibly  reminded  them  of  his  many 
emphatic  discourses  and  prognostications  touching  the 
royal  authority.  His  former  speeches  against  the  veto , 
his  frequent  attempts  to  merge  the  regal  prerogatives 
in  the  national  representation,  his  efforts  to  purify  that 
representation,  his  repeated  warnings  as  to  the  dangers 
likely  to  result  from  the  undue  powers  vested  in  the 
monarch — these,  compared  with  what  had  actually 
occurred,  and  with  the  purity  and  consistency  which 
had  distinguished  Robespierre  since  the  opening  of  the 
States-General,  made  a profound  impression  on  the 
republican  party,  and  pointed  him  out  as  their  natural 
guide  and  leader.  Then,  as  to  the  people  at  large, 
who  cared  little  whether  they  were  governed  by  kings 
or  by  presidents,  provided  they  had  a voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  what  other  reformer  had  such 
claims  on  their  affection  and  confidence  as  Robespierre? 
His  opposition  to  the  “ marc  of  silver ” and  the 
“ three  days'  labour ” was  the  service  which  had  most 
endeared  him  to  the  people,  because  it  had  the  most 
direct  bearing  upon  their  interests.  They  could  not 
forget  that  he  was  almost  the  only  man  in  the  Assem- 
bly who  had  constantly  stood  up  for  the  poor  man’s 
rights,  and  anathematized  all  attempts  to  filch  away 
their  franchises  by  property-qualifications.  These  cir- 
cumstances, viewed  in  the  ensemble , gave  him  an 
immense  popularity.  Referring  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Jacobin  Club  about  this  time,  I find  his  name 
figuring  in  almost  every  discussion,  and  thunders  of 
applause  accompanying  all  his  discourses.  No  other 
member  appears  to  have  enjoyed  anything  like  his 
credit — no  other  was  listened  to  with  so  much  atten- 
tion by  the  club,  nor  so  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  audiences  in  the  tribunes.  On  all  great  occasions 
his  opinion  was  consulted;  most  of  the  addresses 
emanating  from  the  club  were  drawn  up  by  him,  or 
with  his  sanction ; and  the  title  of  “ incorruptible' 9 
was  unanimously  awarded  him.  It  would  seem  as  if 
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he  was  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  very  heart  and 
soul,  of  the  society.  Such  was  the  position  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  such  the  state  of  parties  in  the  month  of 
July,  1791,  the  epoch  of  the  discussions  on  the  king’s 
flight.  Robespierre’s  last  discourse  to  the  Assembly 
upon  that  event  was  on  the  15th  of  July,  the  day  after 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile. 

While  this  was  passing  in  Paris,  the  emigrants,  whom 
the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  had  filled  with  hope,  were 
seized  with  consternation  on  his  arrest.  Monsieur, 
who  had  escaped  at  the  same  time,  and  who  had  been 
more  fortunate  than  his  brother,  arrived  alone  at  Brus- 
sels with  the  powers  and  title  of  regent.  The  emi- 
grants thought  then  no  longer  but  of  the  assistance  of 
Europe,  the  generals  and  officers  of  the  army  quitted 
their  colours,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  members 
of  the  Assembly  protested  against  its  decrees,  in  order 
to  legitimate  the  invasion,  Bouille,  the  commander-in- 
chief, wrote  a menacing  letter  to  the  Assembly;  finally, 
the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Count 
d’ Artois,  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII., ) met  at  Pilnitz, 
where  they  concluded  the  infamous  treaty  of  the  27th 
of  July,  which  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Prance. 
These  events  naturally  aggravated  the  animosity  of 
parties  in  the  interior.  Meanwhile  the  Assembly  grew 
more  and  more  unpopular  every  day,  as  it  approached 
the  termination  of  its  labours.  “ The  Assembly,”  says 
Mignet,  “ began  to  be  weary  of  its  labours,  and  its 
divisions;  the  people  itself,  which  in  France  soon  gets 
tired  of  anything  that  continues  long,  desired  a new 
national  representation,  &c.”  Mignet  does  not  explain 
the  causes  of  the  people’s  getting  tired.  He  does  not 
state  that  while  the  republicans  were  exasperated  at  the 
Assembly’s  conduct  after  the  king’s  flight,  the  mass 
of  the  population  had  discovered  the  fraud  practised 
upon  them  by  the  decrees  on  the  marc  of  silver  and 
three  days'  labour , and  that,  in  consequence,  petitions 
and  remonstrances  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  France 
demanding  the  abrogation  of  those  decrees  preliminarily 
to  the  convocation  of  the  electoral  colleges,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  25th  of  September.  These,  which  are 
the  really  vital  points  of  history,  are  what  all  historians 
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studiously  omit.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
Histoire  Parlementaire ,*  8fc.,  and  from  the  Orateur 
du  Peuple , will,  in  some  decree,  supply  the  omission. 
“ As  the  elections  approached,  a vast  number  of  ad- 
dresses for  the  reform  of  the  marc  of  silver , arrived 
from  all  parts  of  France  to  the  National  Assembly. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  it  referred,  without  reading 
them , two  documents  of  this  kind  to  its  Committee  of 
Constitution,  one  was  addressed  to  it  by  the  section  of 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais ; the  other  by  that  of  the  Gobe- 
lins, &c  ” The  Orateur  du  Peuple  gives  the  follow- 
ing petition  from  thirteen  patriotic  societies  of  Paris. 
In  transcribing  it  here,  I am  forcibly  reminded  of  its 
applicability  to  the  present  circumstances  of  England, 
and  I cannot  avoid  contrasting  its  bold  and  independent 
tone  with  the  humiliating  language  which  the  non- 
electors in  France  and  England  are  nowadays  obliged 
to  employ  towards  their  oppressors.  We  are  certainly 
more  than  a century  behind  the  Frenchmen  of  1791. 

“ The  undersigned,  assembled  as  a central  commit- 
tee of  the  several  fraternal  societies  of  the  capital  which 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  very  day  on  which  the  primary  assem- 
blies shall  first  meet,  will  be  the  signal  for  one  uni- 
versal protest  from  those  whom  your  decrees  have 
bereft  of  all  hope.  Fathers  of  the  country  ! those  who 
obey  laws  which  they  have  not  made  or  sanctioned 
are  slaves  ! You  have  declared  that  the  law  can  be 
but  the  expression  of  the  general  will,  and  yet  the  vast 
majority  consists  of  citizens  strangely  called  passive  ! 
If  you  do  not  fix  the  day  of  the  universal  sanction  of 
the  law  by  the  absolute  totality  of  the  citizens,  if  you 
do  not  efface  the  cruel  demarcation  you  have  drawn,  by 
your  decree  of  the  marc  of  silver,  between  members  of 
the  same  national  family, — between  a community  of 
brothers,  if  you  do  not  expunge  for  ever  those  different 
degrees  of  eligibility  which  are  so  palpably  in  the  teeth 
of  your  Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  Man — the  coun- 
try is  in  danger  ! On  the  14th  of  July,  1789,  the 
city  of  Paris  contained  three  hundred  thousand  men 
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in  arms  ; the  active  list  published  by  the  municipality 
presents  less  than  eighty  thousand  citizens  ! Compare 
and  judge!”*  Here  follow  forty-four  signatures  of 
commissaries  from  thirteen  societies. 

How  brief  and  energetic  is  truth ! This  petition, 
which  ought  rather  to  be  called  a manifesto,  expressed 
the  popular  feeling,  not  only  of  Paris,  but  of  all  the 
towns  and  cities  throughout  France.  Innumerable 
manifestations  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  democratic 
prints  of  the  epoch,  more  especially  in  those  of  Marat, 
Camille,  and  Loustalot.  Having  no  space  for  quota- 
tions here,  I must  content  myself  with  simply  stating 
the  fact;  but  my  History  of  the  Revolution,  which 
will  necessarily  be  a voluminous  work,  will  supply 
evidences  enough  of  the  sort.  To  return  to  Robes- 
pierre. 

Whilst  the  millions  were  thus  venting  their  discon- 
tent, the  Constitution,  which  had  just  been  completed, 
was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  for  a last  revision. 
Robespierre  had  already,  on  a previous  revision,  de- 
manded the  abrogation  of  the  decrees  of  the  marc  of 
silver  and  three  days'  labour , but  with  no  other 
success  than  that  of  increasing  the  fear  and  hatred  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Assembly.  By  the  time, 
however,  that  the  last  revision  came  on,  his  former 
discourses  had  produced  such  a violent  excitement,  out 
of  doors,  against  the  decrees,  that  the  Assembly  began, 
actually  to  quail  at  its  own  work.  What  was  matter 
of  alarm  to  the  Assembly,  was  joy  and  encouragement 
to  Robespierre.  The  end  of  the  Assembly’s  sittings 
was  at  hand,  the  electoral  colleges  were  convoked  for 
the  25th  of  September;  it  was  now  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  on  the  result  of  the  last  revision  hung 
the  destiny  of  twenty  millions  of  non-active  citizens. 
Now,  then,  was  the  time  to  strike  a vigorous  blow 
for  these  hereditary  bondsmen.  Now,  or  never,  was 
the  moment  to  make  one  last,  despairing,  effort  to 
rescue  them,  if  possible,  from  the  remorseless  yoke, 
the  assassin  gripe,  of  the  middle  classes.  Robespierre 
felt  all  the  greatness  of  the  occasion.  Convinced  that, 

* Orateur  du  Peuple,  tom.  6,  page  335. 
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if  the  present  opportunity  should  escape,  an  ordeal  of 
woe  and  tribulation  awaited  the  working  classes,  he 
resolved  to  do  all  that  one  man  could  do,  to  improve 
the  opportunity  and  to  avert  the  ordeal.  He  accord- 
ingly delivered  the  following  discourse  to  the  Assembly, 
on  the  11th  of  August,  1791. 

Robespierre' s Discourse  to  the  National  Assembly , 
on  the  Necessity  of  revoking  the  Decrees  which 
attach  the  Exercise  of  the  Rights  of  Citizenship  to 
the  Contribution  of  a Marc  of  Silver , or  of  a 
determined  Number  of  Days'  Labour — alias , on 
the  Necessity  of  decreeing 

UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE. 

“ I have  doubted,  a moment,  whether  I ought  to 
lay  before  you  my  ideas  on  measures  which  you  appear 
to  have  already  adopted.  But  seeing  that  I had  only 
one  choice  left  me — that  of  either  defending  the  cause 
of  the  nation  and  of  liberty,  or  of  betraying  it,  I no 
longer  hesitated.  Nay,  I have  felt  the  greater  con- 
fidence in  undertaking  the  task,  seeing  that  the  impe- 
rious passion  for  justice  and  for  the  public  good,  which 
imposed  it  upon  me,  was  common  to  me  with  you,  and 
that  it  is  your  own  principles  and  your  own  authority 
I am  invoking  in  their  behalf.  Why  are  we  met 
together  in  this  sanctuary  of  the  laws?  Undoubtedly, 
to  restore  to  the  French  nation  the  exercise  of  the 
imprescriptible  rights  which  belong  to  all  men ; such 
is  the  object  of  every  political  constitution ; it  is  a 
just,  a free  constitution,  if  it  fulfils  it;  it  is  but  a 
crime  against  humanity,  if  it  runs  counter  to  it.  You 
have,  yourselves,  acknowledged  this  truth  in  a striking 
manner,  when,  before  commencing  your  great  work, 
you  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a solemn 
declaration  of  those  sacred  rights,  which  are  the  eternal 
bases  upon  which  that  work  ought  to  rest.  The  follow- 
ing is  your  declaration. 

“ ‘ 1 . All  men  are  born  and  live  free  and  equal 
in  rights.  2.  The  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in 
the  nation.  3.  The  law  is  the  expression  of  the 
general  will.  All  citizens  have  the  right  to  concur 
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in  its  formation , either  hy  themselves  or  by  their 
representatives  freely  chosen.  4.  All  citizens  are 
admissible  to  all  public  employments , without  any 
other  distinction  than  that  of  their  virtues  and  their 
talents.'' 

“ Behold  the  principles  you  have  consecrated : it 
will  now  be  easy  to  appreciate  the  dispositions  I pro- 
pose to  combat ; it  will  be  only  necessary  to  compare 
them  with  those  invariable  rules  of  human  society. 

“ Now,  first,  Is  the  law  the  expression  of  the  general 
will,  when  the  vast  majority  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
made  cannot  in  any  manner  concur  in  its  formation? 
No.  Nevertheless,  when  you  establish  two  degrees  of 
election,  and  debar  all  who  do  not  pay  a contribution 
equal  to  three  days’  wages  from  even  the  right  of 
choosing  the  electors  who  are  afterwards  to  name  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  what  else  is 
that  but  to  render  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  absolute 
strangers  to  the  formation  of  the  law?  Is  not  this 
disposition,  therefore,  essentially  anti-constitutional, 
essentially  anti-social  ? 

“ Secondly,  Are  men  equal  in  rights,  when  some 
enjoy  exclusively  the  faculty  of  being  eligible  to  the 
legislative  body,  or  to  other  public  establishments; 
others  only  that  of  nominating  them;  whilst  a third 
and  larger  class  than  both  these  together  are,  at  once, 
deprived  of  all  these  rights?  No.  Yet  such  are  the 
monstrous  distinctions  established  between  them  by 
the  decrees  which  render  a citizen  active  or  passive , 
half  active  and  half -passive,  according  to  the  degrees  of 
fortune  which  permit  him  to  pay  direct  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  three  days’  wages,  or  a marc  of  silver. 
Are  not  all  these  dispositions  or  provisions,  therefore, 
essentially  anti-constitutional  and  anti-social  ? 

“ Thirdly,  Are  men  admissible  to  all  public  em- 
ployments without  any  other  distinction  than  that  of 
virtue  and  talents,  when  the  incapability  of  paying  the 
required  contribution  shuts  them  out  from  all  public 
employments,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  virtues  and 
their  talents  ? No.  All  these  dispositions  are  there- 
fore essentially  anti-constitutional  and  anti-social. 

“ Fourthly,  and  lastly,  Is  the  nation  sovereign  when 
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the  vast  majority  of  the  individuals  composing  it  are 
despoiled  of  the  political  rights  which  constitute  sove- 
reignty ? No.  And,  nevertheless,  you  have  just  seen 
that  those  same  decrees  take  them  away  from  the  vast 
majority  of  Frenchmen.  Of  what  use,  then,  would  be 
your  declaration  of  right,  if  those  decrees  should  sub- 
sist? What,  in  effect,  would  they  be? — an  empty 
formula  ! What  would  the  nation  be  ? — a slave ! — for, 
liberty  consists  in  obeying  laws  of  our  own  enactment, 
and  slavery  in  being  constrained  to  obey  the  will  of 
others.  What  would  your  constitution  be?— a verit- 
able aristocracy ! — for  aristocracy  is  that  state  in  which 
a portion  of  the  citizens  is  sovereign,  and  the  rest  sub- 
jects. And  what  sort  of  aristocracy? — the  most  in- 
tolerable of  all  aristocracies — an  aristocracy  of  money. 

“All  men  born  and  domiciled  in  France  are  mem- 
bers of  the  political  society  called  the  French  nation, 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  French  citizens.  They  are  so 
by  the  nature  of  things,  and  by  the  first  principles  of 
the  right  of  nations.  The  rights  attached  to  this  title, 
depend  neither  upon  the  amount  of  any  man’s  posses- 
sions nor  upon  the  degree  or  quality  of  the  burden  he 
is  subject  to,  because  it  is  not  the  burden  or  tax  which 
makes  us  citizens;  the  quality  of  citizen  obliges  us 
only  to  contribute  to  the  common  expenses  of  the 
state  in  proportion  to  our  means.  Now,  you  can  give 
laws  to  citizens,  but  you  cannot  annihilate  citizens. 
The  partisans  of  the  system  I attack  have,  themselves, 
felt  this  truth,  since  not  daring  to  deny  the  quality  of 
citizen  to  those  they  condemned  to  political  disinherit- 
ance, they  have  only  sought  to  elude  the  principle  of 
equality  which  it  necessarily  supposes,  by  the  distinc- 
tion of  active  and  inactive  citizens.  Counting  upon 
the  facility  with  which  men  are  governed  by  words , 
they  have  tried  to  impose  upon  us,  by  promulgating 
under  this  novel  expression,  the  most  bare-faced  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man. 

“ But  who  can  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  perceive  that 
this  word  can  neither  change  principles,  nor  resolve 
the  difficulty;  since  to  declare  that  such  and  such 
citizens  shall  not  be  active , or  to  say  that  they  shall 
no  longer  exercise  the  political  rights  attached  to 
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the  title  of  citizen , means  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
the  idiomatic  slang  of  those  political  subtleties?  Now, 
without  regarding  their  subtleties,  I shall  always  put 
to  them  this  question,  ‘ By  what  right  can  they  thus 
pass  sentence  of  inactivity  on,  and  paralyze  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  their  constituents  T I shall  eternally 
protest  against  such  insidious  and  barbarous  phrase- 
ology, which  will  at  once  soil  our  code  and  our  lan- 
guage, if  we  do  not  hasten  to  expel  it  from  both,  so  that 
the  word  liberty  may  not  become  a term  of  insignifi- 
cance and  derision. 

“ What  shall  I add  to  those  self-evident  truths  ? 
Nothing  for  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  whose 
opinions  and  votes  have  already  anticipated  my  de- 
mand : it  remains  for  me  only  to  reply  to  the  deplor- 
able sophisms  upon  which  the  prejudices,  and  the 
ambition  of  a certain  class  of  men  are  labouring  to 
bottom  the  disastrous  doctrine  I am  combatting;  to 
these  and  these  only  am  I about  to  address  myself. 

“ The  people!  persons  who  have  nothing  ! men  with 
no  stake  in  the  country  ! — dangers  of  corruption  ! the 
example  of  England  ! that  of  other  states  supposed  to 
he,  or  to  have  been , free  ! Such  are  the  arguments 
urged  in  opposition  to  justice  and  reason.  The  only 
reply  I should  make  is  this  : The  people,  this  multitude 
whose  cause  I defend,  have  rights  which  have  the 
same  origin  as  your  own.  Who  gave  you  the  power 
to  take  them  away  ? Public  utility,  you  say  ! but  is  there 
no  utility  in  what  is  just  and  honest?  and  does  not 
this  eternal  maxim  apply,  in  a paramount  degree,  to 
the  social  organization  ? And  if  the  end  of  society  is 
the  happiness  of  all, — the  conservation  of  the  rights  of 
man — what  must  we  think  of  those  who  seek  to  establish 
it  upon  the  power  of  some  few  individuals,  and  on  the 
degradation  and  nullity  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ? Who 
then  are  these  sublime  politicians  who  trumpet  their 
own  praise,  who  applaud  their  own  genius,  when, 
by  dint  of  elaborate  subtleties,  they  have  at  length 
succeeded  in  substituting  their  own  vain  phantasms 
for  the  immutable  principles  which  the  eternal  Legis- 
lator has  himself  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  all 
men  ? 
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M ‘England  /’ — Well,  what  concern  have  you  with 
England  and  her  vicious  constitution — a constitution 
which  appeared  free  to  you  only  because  you  had  been, 
yourselves,  sunk  to  the  last  degree  of  servitude?  No, 
no ! — it  is  time  to  abandon  those  sterile  delusions — 
delusions  which  we  practised  upon  ourselves  only 
through  ignorance  and  custom.  * Other fret  states  /’ — 
where  are  they?  What  else  does  the  history  of  those 
you  honour  with  that  name,  present  to  you  but  aggre- 
gations of  people  more  or  less  estranged  from  the  ways 
of  reason  and  of  nature — more  or  less  subjugated 
under  governments  which  chance,  ambition,  or  force 
had  established  ? Is  it  for  the  purpose,  then,  of  ser- 
vilely copying  the  errors  or  the  iniquities  which  have 
so  long  degraded  and  oppressed  the  human  race,  that 
Eternal  Providence  has  called  you  together,  the  only 
legislators  to  whom,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
he  has  ever  vouchsafed  the  opportunity  to  establish 
upon  the  earth  the  empire  of  justice  and  liberty,  having 
placed  you  in  the  midst  of  the  most  vivid  lights  that 
ever  illumined  public  reason,  and  in  the  midst  of  circum- 
stances almost  miraculous,  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  combine  in  such  a manner  as  to  assure  you  the 
power  of  restoring  to  man  his  happiness,  his  virtues, 
and  his  primitive  dignity? 

“ Can  they  be  said  to  feel  all  the  weight  of  this  sa- 
cred mission  who,  having  no  other  answer  to  make  to 
our  just  complaints,  content  themselves  with  coldly 
and  dryly  telling  us  that,  ‘ with  all  its  defects , our 
Constitution  is  still  the  best  that  has  hitherto  existed 
Is  it,  then,  in  order  that,  with  a sort  of  supercilious 
recklessness,  you  should  leave  in  this  Constitution 
vices  essentially  subversive  of  social  order,  that 
twenty-six  millions  of  people  have  entrusted  you  with 
the  guardianship  of  their  destinies?  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  reformation  of  some  few  abuses,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  few  salutary  laws  we  have  made, 
are  so  many  favours  accorded  to  the  people — favours 
which  rid  us  of  the  obligation  of  doing  anything  more 
for  their  benefit.  No;  all  the  good  you  have  done 
was  a rigorous  duty.  Your  omitting  to  do  that  which 
you  can  do,  would  be  a prevarication;  whilst  any 
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harm  you  may  do  will  be  treason  to  the  nation, 
treason  against  humanity.  Nay,  more : if  you  do  not 
do  all  for  liberty,  you  have  done  nothing.  There  are 
not  two  modes  of  being  free ; we  must  either  be 
entirely  free,  or  relapse  into  slavery.  Leave  despotism 
but  the  least  resource,  and  despotism  will  soon  re- 
establish its  empire.  What  say  I? — it  already  en- 
compasses you  with  its  seductions,  and  its  influence : 
soon  it  will  overwhelm  you  with  its  force.  Oh, 
you  who,  satisfied  with  having  attached  your  names  to 
a great  change,  will  not  trouble  yourselves  to  examine 
whether  such  change  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  well- 
being of  the  people,  do  not  flatter  or  deceive  your- 
selves! the  noisy  encomiums  which  stupefaction  and 
levity  make  to  echo  around  you,  will  soon  die  away; 
posterity,  comparing  the  magnitude  of  your  duties  and 
the  immensity  of  your  resources  with  the  essential 
vices  of  your  work,  will  indignantly  say  of  you,  4 they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  render  their  fellow-men 
free  and  happy , but  they  willed  it  not ; they  were 
unworthy  of  such  a mission .’ 

44  4 But,’  say  you,  4 the  people  ! — persons  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  /’  How  unjust  and  false  in  the  eyes 
of  truth  is  this  language  of  delirious  pride ! The 
persons  you  speak  of  must,  to  give  meaning  to  your 
words,  be  persons  living  or  subsisting  in  society,  with- 
out any  means  of  living  and  subsisting!  For  if  they 
do  possess  such  means,  they  cannot,  methinks,  be  said 
to  have  nothing  to  lose,  or  conserve.  Yes,  the  coarse 
garments  that  cover  my  body,  the  humble  habitation 
in  which  I purchase  the  right  of  living  in  retirement 
and  peace,  the  modest  income  with  which  I maintain 
my  wife  and  children — all  that,  I own,  is  not  lands, 
castles,  equipages — all  that  is  called  nothing , perhaps, 
for  luxury  and  for  opulence,  but  it  is  something  for 
humanity ; it  is  a sacred  property — as  sacred,  unques- 
tionably, as  the  superb  domains  of  opulence.  What 
say  I? — my  liberty,  my  life,  the  right  of  obtaining 
surety,  or  vengeance,  for  myself  and  for  those  who 
are  dear  to  me,  the  right  of  repelling  oppression,  that 
of  freely  exercising  all  the  faculties  of  my  mind  and 
heart — all  these  blessings,  so  sweet,  so  cherished,  the 
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purest,  the  most  benignant  that  nature  has  allotted  to 
man — are  not  these  alike  confided,  as  your  own,  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  laws?  And  you  tell  me  that  I 
have  no  interest  in  those  laws ! and  you  wish  to  de- 
spoil me  of  the  share,  to  which  I have  the  same  claim  as 
yourselves,  in  the  administration  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  that  for  the  sole  reason  that  you  are  richer  than  I ! 
Ah ! if  the  equilibrium  be  at  all  destroyed,  is  it  not  in 
favour  of  the  least  easy  citizens  the  balance  ought  to 
incline?  Are  not  the  laws,  is  not  public  authority 
established  with  a view  to  protect  weakness  against 
injustice  and  oppression?  Is  it  not,  therefore,  outrag- 
ing all  social  principles,  to  place  such  authority  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  rich  ? 

“ But  the  rich,  the  men  of  power,  have  reasoned 
otherwise.  By  a strange  abuse  of  words,  they  have 
restricted  to  certain  objects  the  general  idea  of  pro- 
perty ; they  have  styled  themselves  the  only  pro- 
prietors ; they  have  pretended  that  proprietors  alone 
are  worthy  of  the  name  of  citizen ; they  have  named 
their  own  particular  interest  the  general  interest;  and, 
to  assure  the  success  of  that  pretension,  they  have 
seized  possession  of  all  social  power.  And  roe — oh, 
human  weakness ! — we,  who  pretend  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  principles  of  equality  and  justice,  are  ac- 
tually espousing  and  seeking  to  perpetuate  their  usurp- 
ation ! for,  it  is  upon  their  absurd  and  cruel  prejudices 
that  we  are  seeking,  unknown  to  ourselves,  to  erect 
our  Constitution. 

“ But  what,  after  all,  is  this  rare  merit  of  paying  a 
marc  of  silver,  or  the  like  tax,  to  which  you  annex 
such  lofty  prerogatives?  If  you  carry  to  the  public 
treasury  a larger  contribution  than  mine,  is  it  not 
because  society  has  procured  you  greater  pecuniary 
advantages  ? And  if  we  would  follow  out  this  idea, 
what  is  the  source  of  this  extreme  inequality  of  for- 
tunes, which  amasses  all  riches  in  a small  number  of 
hands?  Is  it  not  bad  laws,  bad  governments — in 
short,  all  the  vices  of  corrupted  societies?  Then, 
why  should  the  victims  of  those  abuses  be  punished 
for  their  misfortunes  by  the  loss  of  citizenship , in 
addition  to  all  their  other  losses?  I envy  you  not 
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the  greater  advantages  which  have  fallen  to  yonr  share, 
since  inequality  of  fortunes  is  a necessary  or  incur- 
able evil : but  do  not,  at  any  rate,  strip  me  of  those 
imprescriptible  blessings  which  no  human  law  can 
take  away.  Permit  me  even  to  be  proud,  at  times,  of 
an  honourable  poverty,  and  do  not  try  to  humble  me 
by  the  arrogant  pretension  of  reserving  to  yourself  the 
quality  of  sovereign , in  order  to  leave  me  only  that  of 
subject. 

“ ‘ But  the  people  ! but  corruption  P Ah  ! cease  to 
profane  that  touching  and  sacred  word,  people , by 
coupling  it  with  the  idea  of  corruption.  Where  is  the 
man  who,  standing  by  the  side  of  men,  his  equals  in 
rights,  dares  to  declare  his  fellow-men  unworthy  to 
exercise  theirs,  in  order  to  rob  them  of  them,  for  his 
own  profit  ? And,  assuredly,  if  you  permit  yourselves 
to  found  such  condemnation  on  presumptions  of  cor- 
ruptibility, what  a terrible  power  you  arrogate  over 
humanity  ! Where  will  your  proscriptions  end  ? And  is 
it,  pray,  on  those  who  cannot  pay  the  marc  of  silver, 
they  ought  to  fall ; or  on  those  who  pay  a much  larger 
sum?  Yes,  in  spite  of  all  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
virtues  ascribed  to  riches,  1 venture  to  assert  that  you 
will  find,  at  least,  as  many,  and  better  virtues  in  the 
poorest  class  of  citizens,  than  amongst  the  most  opulent. 
Do  you  imagine,  forsooth,  that  a hardy  and  laborious 
life  engenders  more  vices  than  one  of  effeminacy, 
luxury,  and  ambition?  And  have  you  less  confidence 
in  the  probity  of  our  artisans  and  labourers  who, 
according  to  your  tariff,  will  never  be  active  citizens, 
than  in  that  of  revenue-farmers , contractors , courtiers , 
those  you  call  great  lords,  kc. — who,  agreeably  to  the 
same  tariff,  will  be  more  than  six  hundred  times  quali- 
fied for  that  political  rank?  But  let  me,  for  once, 
avenge  those  whom  you  call  the  common  people , of 
such  sacrilegious  calumnies.  Tell  me,  then,  are  you 
capable  of  appreciating  them,  are  you  formed  to  know 
men,  you  who,  since  the  first  development  of  your 
reason,  have  been  accustomed  to  judge  of  them  only 
according  to  the  absurd  ideas  of  despotism  or  feudal 
pride?  you  who,  accustomed  to  the  fantastic  jargon  it 
invented,  have  found  it  quite  natural  to  vilify  the 
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major  part  of  the  human  race,  by  the  words  rabble , 
mob , populace,  §c. — you  who  have  revealed  to  the 
world  that  there  existed  4 persons  without  birth as 
if  any  could  exist  without  being  born,  and  as  if  all 
were  not  born  in  the  same  way ; you  who  have  dis- 
covered ‘ men  of  straw ,’  4 mere  nobodies ,’  in  those  who 
were  really  men  of  merit,  and  4 men  of  honour ,’  4 highly 
respectable  persons'  in  the  vilest  and  most  corrupt  of 
human  kind  ? Ah ! no  wonder  you  cannot  appreciate 
what  is  due  to  the  people  ! You  may  well  be  par- 
doned the  injustice  you  do  them.  For  myself,  I call 
to  witness  all  whom  the  instincts  of  a noble  and  feel- 
ing heart  have  brought  into  contact  with  the  people, 
and  made  worthy  of  appreciating  and  loving  equality. 
I call  all  such  persons  to  bear  witness  that,  in  general, 
there  is  nothing  so  just  nor  so  good  as  the  common 
people,  where  they  are  not  irritated  by  excessive  oppres- 
sion ; that  they  are  grateful  for  the  slightest  services, 
the  slightest  regards  shown  them,  grateful  for  the  least 
good  you  do  them,  grateful  even  for  not  being  done 
harm  to:  that  it  is  amongst  the  people,  we  find, 
under  what  we  call  a gross  exterior  and  coarse  man- 
ners, frank  and  upright  minds,  manly  sense,  and  an 
energy  which  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  in  the  class 
that  despises  them.  The  people  ask  but  bare  neces- 
saries, they  desire  only  justice  and  peace;  the  rich 
pretend  to  all ; they  wish  to  invade,  to  monopolize,  to 
domineer  over  every  thing  and  every  body.  Abuses 
are  the  work  and  the  domain  of  the  rich ; abuses  are 
the  scourges  of  the  people : the  interest  of  the  people  is 
the  general  interest;  that  of  the  rich  private  interest, 
exclusive  interest;  and  yet  you  would  render  the  people 
null  and  the  rich  omnipotent  ! 

44  Shall  I be  still  told  of,  still  see  thrown  in  the  teeth 
of  the  people,  those[everlasting  inculpations  upon  which 
their  enemies  have  never  ceased  to  ring  the  changes, 
from  the  epoch  when  they  flung  off  the  oppressor’s 
yoke,  up  to  this  present  moment, — inculpations  of 
sedition  and  violence , as  if  the  entire  people  ought  to 
be  responsible  for  some  local  and  private  acts  of  ven- 
geance, perpetrated  at  the  commencement  of  an  unex- 
pected revolution  when,  just  recovering  breath  from  ages 
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of  oppression,  they  were  actually  in  a state  of  war 
with  all  their  tyrants  ? Talk  of  their  violence  indeed  l 
And  at  such  a time ! What  epoch  ever  furnished 
brighter  proofs  of  their  natural  goodness,  than  that 
when,  armed  with  an  irresistible  force,  they  suddenly 
arrested  their  own  impetuosity,  and  reverted  to  calm 
and  order  at  the  bidding  of  their  representatives?  O 
you ! who  show  yourselves  so  inexorable  for  suffering 
humanity,  and  so  indulgent  for  its  oppressors,  open 
the  page  of  history,  compute  the  crimes  of  tyrants,  and 
judge  between  them  and  the  people. 

“What  say  I?  From  the  very  efforts  made  by  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution  to  blacken  the  people  in  the 
%eyes  of  their  representatives,  to  calumniate  you  to  the 
people,  and  to  suggest  to  you  measures  calculated  to 
stifle  their  voice,  to  prostrate  their  energy,  or  to  beguile 
their  patriotism  so  as  to  prolong  their  ignorance  of 
their  own  rights — from  these  very  efforts,  as  well  as 
from  the  untiring  patience  with  which  they,  themselves, 
have  borne  so  many  wrongs,  in  the  hope  of  a happier 
order  of  things,  let  us  learn  that  the  people  is  the  only 
pillar,  the  only  guardian  of  liberty.  Yes,  I repeat — the 
only  pillar  of  liberty;  and,  if  this  be  their  character, 
is  it  not  monstrous  to  proscribe  them  from  a constitu- 
tion which  is  the  work  of  their  own  hands?  Is  it  not 
an  unbearable  thought,  to  see  them  despoiled  of  their 
rights  by  the  very  revolution  which  we  owe  to  their 
courage,  which  we  owe  to  the  tender  and  generous 
attachment  with  which  they  have  defended  their  repre- 
sentatives ? Is  it  to  the  rich,  is  it  to  the  great , you 
are  indebted  for  that  glorious  insurrection  which  de- 
molished the  Bastile,  and  saved  France  and  you? 
Those  soldiers  who  laid  down  their  arms  at  the  feet  of 
their  alarmed  country — were  they  not  of  the  people  ? 
Those  who  led  them  against  you — to  what  class  did 
they  belong?  Were  not  the  former  your  friends?  the 
latter  your  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  ? 
Was  it,  then,  to  help  you  to  defend  their  rights  and 
their  dignity  that  the  people  fought  upon  that  day? 
or  was  it  to  ensure  you  the  power  of  annihilating 
both?  Was  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  re-falling 
under  the  yoke  of  a monied  aristocracy,  that  they 
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burst  and  dashed  to  pieces  the  yoke  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  ? 

“ Thus  far  I have  suffered  myself  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  would  designate  by  the  word 
people  a separate  class  of  men,  to  which  they  attach 
a certain  idea  of  inferiority  and  contempt.  It  is  time 
to  explain  ourselves  with  more  precision,  by  reminding 
you  that  the  system  we  war  against,  proscribes  nine- 
tenths  of  the  nation,  that  it  cancels  even  from  the  list 
of  those  it  calls  active  citizens,  a countless  multitude 
of  men,  whom  even  the  prejudices  of  pride  had  res- 
pected,— men  distinguished  by[their  education,  by  their 
industry,  and  even  by  their  fortune.  Such  is,  in 
effect,  the  nature  of  this  institution,  that  it  breeds  the 
most  absurd  contradictions,  and  that,  after  taking 
riches  for  the  standard  of  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
it  bolts  away  from  that  standard  by  attaching  them 
to  what  are  called  direct  taxes,  although  it  be  evident 
that  a man  who  pays  considerable  indirect  taxes,  may 
be  in  the  enjoyment  of  a larger  fortune  than  he  who 
is  subject  to  only  a moderate  direct  tax.  But  why 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  should  we  make  the  sacred 
rights  of  man  to  depend  on  the  mobility  of  systems  of 
finance,  on  variations,  on  such  fantastic  oddities  and 
crudities  as  our  system  presents  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  state?  What  a strange  system  is  that  whereby 
a man  who  is  a citizen  at  some  particular  point  of  the 
French  territory,  ceases  to  be  one,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  if  he  migrates  to  some  other  point;  or  whereby 
he  who  is  a citizen  today,  will  be  no  longer  one  to-mor- 
row, if  his  fortune  experiences  a reverse ! What  a 
system  is  that  whereby  the  honest  man,  despoiled  by 
an  unjust  oppressor,  sinks  back  into  the  class  of  helots , 
whilst  the  other  rises  by  his  very  crime  into  the  rank 
of  citizen ! whereby  a father  sees  increase,  with  the 
number  of  his  children,  the  certainty  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  leave  them  that  title  with  the  slender  por- 
tion of  his  divided  patrimony ; whereby  all  the  sons 
of  family,  in  one  half  of  the  empire,  will  not  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a country,  until  they  shall  cease  to 
have  a father  ! Lastly,  on  what  a precarious  tenure 
rests  this  superb  prerogative  of  a member  of  the  sove- 
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reign  (people),  when  the  partitioner  of  public  con- 
tributions has  the  power  to  take  it  away  from  me, 
by  diminishing  my  quotation  even  by  a single  sou  ! 
when  it  is  at  once  subject  to  all  the  caprices  of  men, 
and  to  all  the  fickleness  of  fortune ! 

“ But,  above  all,  fix  your  attention  on  the  fatal  con- 
sequences which  it  must  necessarily  involve.  What 
potent  arms  is  it  not  about  to  lend  to  intrigue?  What 
various  pretexts  to  despotism  and  to  aristocracy  for 
expelling  from  the  public  assemblies  the  men  most  ne- 
cessary to  the  defence  of  liberty,  and  for  abandoning  the 
destiny  of  the  state  to  the  mercy  of  a certain  number 
of  rich  and  ambitious  persons ! Already,  indeed,  has 
a speedy  experience  revealed  to  us  all  the  dangers  of 
this  abuse.  What  friend  of  liberty  and  humanity  has 
not  groaned  at  seeing,  in  the  first  assemblies  of  elec- 
tion formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Constitu- 
tion, the  national  representation  reduced,  so  to  speak, 
to  a handful  of  individuals  ? What  a deplorable  spec- 
tacle was  that  recently  exhibited  by  those  cities  and 
districts  where  citizens  disputed  the  power  of  other 
citizens  to  exercise  rights  common  to  all ; where  muni- 
cipal officers,  or  representatives  of  the  people,  through 
arbitrary  taxes,  and  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  three 
days'  reages * seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  raising 
to  the  highest  possible  price  the  quality  of  active 
citizen  ! Grant,  that  we  may  not  soon  experience  the 
disastrous  effects  of  those  treasons  against  the  rights 
ot  the  people ! but  to  you  alone  it  belongs  to  prevent 
them.  The  very  precautions  you  wished  to  take  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  decrees  I speak  of,  (whether 
by  reducing  to  twenty  sous  the  maximum  price  of  a 
day’s  labour,  or  by  admitting  several  exceptions)  ; all 
these  unavailing  palliatives  prove,  at  least,  that  you 
have,  yourselves,  felt  the  enormity  of  the  evil  which  it 
remains  for  your  wisdom  to  extirpate  altogether.  And, 
after  all,  what  signifies  it  whether  twenty  or  thirty 
sous  be  the  elements  of  the  calculus  which  is  to  decide 
my  political  existence  ? Have  not  those  who  are  valued 

* The  qualification  required  for  voting  in  the  primary  assem- 
blies,— which  chose  thosewho  were  to  elect  the  legislature.  ^ 
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at  only  nineteen  sous,  the  same  rights  ? and  can  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice  and  reason,  upon  which 
those  rights  are  founded,  bend  and  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  rules  of  a variable,  ever-fluctuating,  and 
arbitrary  tariff  ? But  look,  I pray  you,  to  what  strange 
consequences  a great  error  leads  in  this  matter.  Con- 
strained by  the  first  notions  of  equality  to  seek  the 
means  of  palliating  it,  you  have  accorded  to  soldiers 
after  a certain  period  of  service,  the  rights  of  active 
citizenship,  as  a recompense.  You  have  granted  them 
as  a distinction  to  ministers  of  worship , when  they 
may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  pecuniary  conditions 
exacted  by  your  decrees ; you  have  left  a door  open 
for  granting  them  to  others  still,  in  analogous  cases, 
through  similar  motives.  Now,  all  these  dispositions, 
so  equitable  as  respects  their  object,  are  so  many 
inconsequences  and  infractions  of  our  first  constitu- 
tional axioms.  How,  in  fact,  can  you,  who  have 
suppressed  all  privileges,  erect  into  a new  privilege 
for  certain  persons  and  certain  professions,  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship  ? How  can  you  metamor- 
phose into  a reward , a good  which  belongs  essentially 
to  all  ? Moreover,  if  ecclesiastics  and  soldiers  are  not 
the  only  persons  who  deserve  well  of  their  country, 
ought  not  the  same  reason  oblige  you  to  extend  the 
same  favour  to  other  professions?  And  if  you  reserve 
it  for  merit , what  consistency  have  you  shown  in 
making  it  the  appanage  of  fortune  ? 

“ That  is  not  all : you  have  made  privation  of  the 
rights  of  active  citizenship  a punishment  for  crime, 
aye,  for  the  greatest  of  all  crimes — that  of  high-treason 
to  the  nation.  This  punishment  has  appeared  to  you 
so  great  that  you  have  limited  its  duration ; that  you 
have  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  culprits  themselves  to 
terminate  it,  by  the  first  act  of  citizenship  which  it 
should  please  them  to  perform.  And  this  same  priva- 
tion— this  punishment  for  crime — you  have  inflicted 
on  all  citizens  who  are  not  rich  enough  to  contribute 
certain  amounts  and  certain  kinds  of  taxes  ! so  that  by 
the  combination  of  these  decrees,  conspirators  against 
the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  the  best 
citizens , — the  defenders  of  liberty  whom  fortune  may 
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not  have  favoured,  or  who  may  have  rejected  fortune 
to  serve  their  country. — are  absolutely  confounded  in 
the  same  class ! I mistake ; the  case  is  even  worse 
than  I have  put  it;  it  is  in  favonr  of  the  former  (the 
conspirator* ) , that  your  predilection  declares  itself! 
for,  from  the  moment  that  it  may  be  their  good  plea- 
sure to  make  peace  with  the  nation,  and  to  accept  the 
Messing  of  liberty,  they  may  re-enter  into  full  posses- 
sion of  the  rights  of  citizenship ; whereas  the  others, 
(the  inactive  citizens.)  are  indefinitely  bereft  of  them, 
and  cannot  recover  them  but  under  a condition  which 
is  not  in  their  power.  Just  heaven!  genius  and 
virtue  placed  at  the  feet  of  opulence  and  crime  by 
the  legislator  ! 

**  * Would  that  he  irere  still  alive  f have  we  some- 
times said  to  ourselves,  as  we  compared  the  idea  of 
this  great  revolution  with  that  of  a great  man,*  who 
so  largely  contributed  to  prepare  it ; tvould  he  itere 
still  living  ! — that  sensible  and  eloquent  philosopher, 
whose  writings  have  developed  amongst  us  those  prin- 
ciples of  public  morality  which  have  qualified  us  to 
conceive  the  design  of  regenerating  our  country ! 
Well!  if  he  still  lived  what  would  he  witness?  the 
sacred  rights  of  man.  which  he  defended,  violated 
by  the  new-born  Constitution,  and  his  own  name  ex- 
punged from  the  list  of  citizens ! What,  in  like  man- 
ner, would  say  all  those  illustrious  men,  who,  after 
governing  the  freest  and  most  virtuous  nations  of  the 
ancient  world,  died  not  worth  the  wherewithal  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  funerals,  and  leaving  their 
families  to  the  resources  of  public  charity  ? what  would 
they  say  if,  restored  to  life  amongst  us,  they  could 
witness  the  establishment  of  this  our  so  vaunted  Con- 
stitution ? 0 Aristides ! Greece  gave  thee  the  surname  of 
Just,  and  made  thee  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny.  France 
regenerated  would  see  in  thee  but  a man  of  strait , 
not  able  to  pay  a marc  of  silver ! In  vain  might  the 
confidence  of  the  people  summon  thee  to  defend  its 
rights ; there  is  not  a single  municipality  that  would 
not  repulse  thee ! Though  twenty  times  thou  mightest 
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have  saved  thy  country ; nevertheless,  thou  couldst  be 
neither  an  elector  nor  eligible,  unless  thy  great  soul 
should  consent  to  vanquish  the  rigours  of  fortune  at 
the  expense  of  thy  liberty,  or  of  some  one  of  thy 
virtues ! 

“ Those  heroes  were  not  ignorant,  (and  sometimes 
we  repeat  it  ourselves,)  that  liberty  can  have  no  other 
solid  foundation  than  that  of  morals.  Now,  what 
morals  can  a people  have  whose  Jaws  seem  to  maize  it 
their  study  to  give  to  the  thirst  of  riches  the  most 
furious  activity  ? And  what  surer  means  can  the  laws 
take  to  foment  and  irritate  that  passion,  than  to  stig- 
matize honourable  poverty,  and  to  reserve  for  riches 
all  honours,  and  all  power?  What  else  is  the  adoption 
of  such  an  institution,  than  to  force  even  the  noblest 
ambition,  that  which  seeks  glory  through  serving  our 
country,  to  take  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  cupidity  and  of 
intrigue,  and  to  make  the  Constitution  itself  the  de- 
baucher  of  virtue ? What  signifies,  then,  this  civic 
tableau  which  you  placard  and  promulgate  with  so 
much  care?  It  parades,  before  my  sight,  with  exact- 
ness, all  the  names  of  the  vilest  personages  whom 
despotism  has  fattened  with  the  substance  of  the  peo- 
ple ; but  I look  in  vain  in  it  for  that  of  one  honest 
poor  man ! It  gives  to  the  citizens  this  astounding 
lesson,  ‘ be  rich , no  matter  at  whose  or  what  cost , or 
you  will  be  nobody  f How,  after  that,  can  you 
flatter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  reviving  amongst 
us  that  public  spirit  on  which  depends  the  regeneration 
of  France;  when  rendering  the  major  part  of  the 
citizens  strangers  to  the  commonwealth,  you  condemn 
them  to  concentrate  all  their  thoughts,  and  all  their 
affections  in  the  objects  of  their  personal  interest  and 
of  their  pleasures;  that  is  to  say,  when  you  elevate 
selfishness  and  frivolity  upon  the  ruins  of  useful  talents 
and  of  the  generous  virtues,  which  are  the  only  guar- 
dians of  liberty?  There  never  will  be  a durable  con- 
stitution in  any  country  where  it  shall  be,  as  it  were, 
the  domain  of  a particular  class,  and  present  to  the 
rest  only  an  object  of  indifference,  or  a subject  of 
jealousy  and  humiliation.  Let  it  but  be  attacked  by 
adroit  and  powerful  enemies,  and,  sooner  or  later,  it 
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must  succumb.  Already,  gentlemen,  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see all  the  fatal  consequences  which  would  necessarily 
flow  from  the  dispositions  I speak  of,  could  they  sub- 
sist. Presently  you  will  see  your  primary  and  elective 
assemblies  deserted,  not  only  because  those  same  de- 
crees interdict  the  great  majority  of  citizens  from 
access  to  them,  but  also  because  the  major  part  of 
those  not  interdicted,  such  as  the  men  of  three  days ’ 
labour , being  allowed  only  the  faculty  of  electing 
without  being,  themselves,  eligible  to  the  employments 
conferred  by  public  confidence,  will  feel  no  interest 
in  abandoning  their  private  affairs  and  families  in 
order  to  frequent  assemblies  whither  they  can  carry 
neither  the  same  hopes  nor  the  same  rights  as  the 
more  easy  citizens;  unless,  indeed,  they  should  repair 
there  to  sell  their  suffrages.  The  assemblies  will  be 
abandoned  to  a small  number  of  intriguers,  who  will 
distribute  amongst  themselves  all  the  magistracies,  all 
the  appointments,  and  give  to  France  judges,  adminis- 
trators, legislators,  &c.  —Legislators  reduced  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  for  so  vast  an  empire,  who  will 
deliberate,  environed  by  the  influence  of  a court  armed 
with  the  public  forces,  with  the  power  of  disposing  of 
a multiplicity  of  favours  and  employments,  and  with  a 
civil  list  which  may  be  estimated  at,  at  least,  thirty-five 
millions.  Look,  then,  at  this  court  bringing  its  im- 
mense resources  to  bear  upon  eaGh  assembly,  seconded 
by  all  the  disguised  aristocrats,  who,  under  the  mask  of 
civism,  will  seek  to  allure  the  suffrages  of  a nation  still 
too  idolizing,  too  frivolous,  too  little  informed  of  its 
rights  to  know  its  enemies,  its  interests,  and  its  dig- 
nity ; see  it  next  essaying  its  fatal  ascendant  over  such 
of  the  members  of  the  legislative  body  as  may  not 
have  been  corrupted  beforehand,  and  devoted  to  its 
interests;  see  it  sporting  with  the  destiny  of  France 
with  a facility  which  will  not  astonish  those  who,  for 
some  time,  have  been  following  the  progress  of  its 
dangerous  spirit  and  of  its  disastrous  intrigues ; and  be 
prepared  to  see  despotism,  by  insensible  degrees,  de- 
grading every  thing,  depraving  every  thing,  engulphing 
every  thing ! — or  else  hasten  to  restore  to  the  people 
all  their  rights,  and  to  the  public  spirit  all  the  liberty 
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of  which  it  has  need,  in  order  to  extend  and  fortify 
itself. 

“ In  closing  this  discussion,  let  me  observe  that, 
perhaps,  I should  have  dispensed  with  it  altogether ; 
perhaps  I ought  to  have  examined,  before. all,  whether 
the  dispositions  I have  attacked  do,  in  fact,  exist  ? 
whether  they  are  real  laws  ? Why  should  I fear  to 
present  the  truth  to  the  representatives  of  the  nation  ? 
Why  should  I forget  that,  to  defend  before  them  the 
sacred  cause  of  men,  and  the  inviolable  sovereignty  of 
nations,  with  all  the  frankness  it  requires,  is  at  once 
to  flatter  their  kindliest  sentiments,  and  to  render  the 
noblest  homage  to  their  virtues?  Besides,  does  not 
the  world  know  that  your  veritable  wish — nay,  that 
your  veritable  decree,  is  the  prompt  revocation  of  the 
dispositions  I speak  of;  and  that  I am,  in  effect,  de- 
fending the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  National 
Assembly  when  I combat  them.  Let  me  declare  then, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  revoke  such  decrees  ex- 
pressly ; they  are  in  themselves , essentially  null , be- 
cause no  human  power,  not  even  your  own,  was  com- 
petent to  pass  them.  The  power  of  a people’s  repre- 
sentatives or  delegates  is  necessarily  determined  by  the 
nature  and  by  the  object  of  the  mission  confided  to 
them.  Now,  what  is  your  mission?  To  make  laws 
to  re-establish  and  to  cement  the  rights  of  your 
constituents ; it  is,  therefore,  not  possible  for  you  to 
despoil  them  of  these  same  rights.  Be  you  well 
assured  of  that.  Those  who  elected  you  to  sit  here 
— the  men  through  whom  you  exist,  were  not  per- 
sons liable  to  pay  a marc  of  silver,  three,  or  ten  days’ 
wages,  &c.  in  direct  taxes,  but  all  Frenchmen,  that 
is  to  say  all  men.  born  and  domiciled  in  France,  or 
naturalized,  paying  any  tax  whatever.  The  old  des- 
potism itself  did  not  dare  to  impose  any  other 
conditions  on  the  citizens  it  convoked.*  How  then 
could  you  despoil  a portion  of  those  men,  much 
less  the  great  majority  of  them,  of  those  same  poli- 

* This  is  one  of  a thousand  proofs  that  the  old  government 
of  France  was,  with  all  its  iniquity,  infinitely  more  favourable 
to  the  common  people  than  any  of  the  infernal  middle-class 
governments  which  sprang  out  of  the  revolution. 
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tical  rights  which  they  exercised  in  sending  you  to 
this  Assembly,  and  of  which  they  confided  to  us  the 
guardianship  ? — you  cannot,  without  at  the  same  time 
destroying  your  own  power,  since  your  power  is  but 
that  of  your  constituents.  In  passing  such  decrees, 
you  would  not  be  acting  as  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion ; you  would  be  acting  directly  in  the  teeth  of  that 
title:  you  would  not  be  passing  laws;  you  would  be 
striking  at  the  foundation  of  legislative  authority. 
The  very  people  themselves  could  never  either  autho- 
rize or  adopt  them,  because  they  can  never  renounce 
either  equality , or  liberty,  or  their  existence  as  a people, 
nor  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  Accordingly,  gen- 
tlemen, when  you  formed  the  resolution,  already  well 
known,  to  revoke  them,  it  was  less  because  you  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  so  doing,  than  to  furnish  to  all 
legislators,  and  to  all  depositaries  of  public  authority, 
a grand  example  of  the  respect  which  they  owe  the 
people:  it  was  in  order  to  crown  so  many  salutary 
laws,  so  many  generous  sacrifices,  by  the  magnani- 
mous disavowal  of  a transient  mistake,  which  neither 
in  aught  changed  your  principles,  nor  a jot  abated 
your  constant  and  courageous  wishes  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 

“ What  signifies,  then,  the  everlasting  objection  of 
those  who  tell  you  that  it  is  not,  in  any  case,  permitted 
you  to  change  your  own  decrees?  How  can  they 
expect  us  to  sacrifice  to  that  pretended  maxim  the 
inviolable  rule,  that  the  safety  of  the  people  and  the 
happiness  of  men  is  always  the  supreme  law , and  to 
impose  on  the  founders  of  the  French  Constitution 
that  of  destroying  their  own  work,  and  of  arresting 
the  glorious  destinies  of  the  nation  and  of  entire  hu- 
manity, rather  than  repair  an  error  of  which  they 
know  all  the  dangers.  It  belongs  only  to  the  Being 
essentially  infallible  to  be  immutable : to  change  is 
not  only  a right  but  a duty  for  every  human  will  that 
has  shown  itself  fallible.  The  men  who  decide  on  the 
destiny  of  other  men  are  least  of  all  exempt  from  that 
common  obligation.  But  such  is  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  a people  passing  rapidly  from  servitude  to 
liberty,  that  it  transfers,  without  perceiving  it,  to  the 
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new  order  of  things,  the  prejudices  of  the  old,  of 
which  it  has  not  had  time  to  rid  itself ; and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  system  of  absolute  irrevocability,  as 
applied  to  the  decisions  of  the  legislative  body,  is 
nothing  else  than  an  idea  borrowed  from  despotism. 

‘ Authority,’  said  the  despot,  4 cannot  recede  without 
compromising  itself,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has 
sometimes  been  obliged  to  recede.’  That  maxim  was 
in  effect  good  for  the  old  despotism,  whose  oppressive 
power  could  no  otherwise  sustain  itself  than  by  illu- 
sion and  terror;  but  the  tutelary  authority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  founded  at  once  on  the 
general  interest,  and  on  the  freedom  of  the  nation 
itself,  may  correct  a disastrous  error,  without  running 
any  other  risk  than  that  of  awaking  sentiments  of 
confidence  and  admiration : it  can  compromise  itself 
only  by  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  measures  contrary 
to  liberty,  and  censured  by  public  opinion.  There  are, 
however,  some  decrees  which  you  cannot  abrogate : 
(they  are  those  which  contain  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man,)  because  it  is  not  you  that  made  those 
laws;  you  have  only  promulgated  them.  They  are 
those  immutable  decrees  of  the  Eternal  Legislator 
(deposited  in  the  understanding  and  in  the  heart  of  all 
men  before  you  had  inscribed  them  in  your  code,) 
which  I invoke,  against  dispositions  hostile  to  them, 
and  destined  to  disappear  before  them.  You  have 
here  to  choose  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
upon  your  own  principles,  your  choice  cannot  be 
doubtful.  In  the  name,  then,  of  your  own  principles, 
I propose  to  the  Assembly  the  projet  of  the  following 
decree — 

44  The  National  Assembly,  penetrated  by  a religious 
respect  for  the  rights  of  man,  the  maintenance  of 
which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all  political  institutions; 

“ Convinced  that  a constitution  made  to  assure  the 
liberty  of  the  French  people,  and  to  influence  that  of 
the  world,  ought  to  be,  above  all,  established  upon 
this  principle ; 

44  Declares,  that  all  Frenchmen — that  is  to  say,  all 
men  born  and  domiciled  in  France,  or  naturalized — 
are  to  enjoy  the  plenitude  and  equality  of  the  rights 
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of  citizenship,  and  are  admissible  to  all  public  em- 
ployments, without  any  other  distinction  than  that  of 
virtue  and  talents.” 

This  discourse  had  an  immense  popularity.  It  was 
applauded  in  the  tribunes  of  the  Assembly,  cried  up 
by  all  the  democratic  papers,  received  with  tokens  of 
delight  and  gratitude  by  all  the  popular  societies. 
Votes  of  thanks  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  all 
parts  of  France  came  to  apprise  its  benevolent  author 
how  faithfully  he  had  interpreted  the  popular  feeling, 
and  how  warmly  his  services  were  appreciated.  The 
name  Robespierre  began  to  have  a talismanic  effect 
upon  the  multitude  ; he  became  a real  tower  of  strength 
to  his  party — to  the  millions.  As  a proof  that  the 
very  poorest  classes  were  not  insensible  of  his  merits 
— that  they  appreciated  his  generous  devotion  to  their 
interests  with  all  that  fulness  and  tenderness  of  grati- 
tude, for  which  he  had  so  justly  and  pathetically  given 
them  credit  in  his  discourse,  I beg  to  cite  here  one  of 
the  many  addresses  forwarded  to  him  on  the  occasion. 

Address  of  the  Society  of  Indigent  Friends  of  the 

Constitution , to  M.  Robespierre , deputy  of  the 

National  Assembly. 

“ Eobespierre ! hear  the  accents  of  the  men  who 
form  the  Society  of  Indigents : they  have  had  read  to 
them  the  discourse  which  you  delivered  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  decrees  of  the  marc  of  silver,  &c.  You 
are  going  to  suppose,  perhaps,  that  we  have  manifested 
our  love  for  you  only  by  applauses : do  us  more  justice 
than  that ; it  is  with  tears  of  gratitude  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  obligations  to  you  for  the  good  you  seek 
to  render  to  us.  Accustomed  to  shed  tears  of  sorrow, 
we  have  regarded  as  a man  him  who  would  make 
disappear  the  rags  of  misery. 

“ Let  our  oppressors  come  now  to  tell  us  that  the 
people  have  nothing  to  lose!  We  hold  in  our  hands 
your  superb  discourse,  with  which  we  shall  hence- 
forward be  able  to  repel  the  calumny.  It  teaches  us 
that  life  and  honour  are  arms  which  cannot  be  ra- 
vished from  us;  that  talents  and  virtues,  while  they 
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place  us  above  reverses,  are  what  alone  give  us  the 
right  to  serve  our  country.  At  all  times,  in  all  places, 
we  will  make  the  intriguers  turn  pale.  We  have  seen 
them  go,  come,  agitate  in  all  senses;  we  have  seen 
them  form  the  circle  of  their  conspiracy  : base  villains  ! 
They  have  chased  us  from  the  primary  assemblies — 
us,  who  are  still  paying  with  our  sweat  all  the  burdens 
of  the  state.  They  imagine  the  country  to  be  their 
own,  because  they  have  got  our  gold  to  buy  it  with. 
Oh,  the  wretches  ! — have  they  shoulders  to  sustain  it? 
The  country  belongs  to  those  who  are  able  to  defend 
it , and  not  to  them  who  seek  to  ruin  it.  We  have  few 
vices,  because  labour  deprives  us  of  the  faculty  of 
indulging  in  them.  Labour  was  ever  the  father  of 
pleasure,  but  only  of  that  sort  of  pleasure  which  is 
enjoyed  without  remorse:  it  belongs  only  to  honest 
indigence.  It  is  not  under  gorgeous  canopies,  nor  under 
the  gilded  ceilings  of  a corrupt  court,  that  sentiments 
of  humanity  are  ordinarily  to  be  found ; luxury  and 
effeminacy  extinguish  the  flambeau  of  justice,  and 
their  votaries  can  have  no  sympathy  with  calamities 
they  have  never  felt.  Ah  ! if  the  rich  could  only  be 
made,  by  a just  judgment  of  heaven,  to  take  the 
place,  for  a few  years,  of  the  men  they  oppress,  we 
should  soon  see  them  rendering  homage  to  poverty. 
Crushed  under  the  weight  of  adversity,  they  would 
learn  to  attune  their  souls  to  happiness,  and  they 
would  feel  that  real  happiness  is  to  be  attained  only 
by  doing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures.  Yes,  Robes- 
pierre, we  think  as  you  think;  we  believe  that  mis- 
fortune has  more  need  than  any  other  human  condi- 
tion of  having  recourse  to  wisdom ; without  it  (wis- 
dom) our  despair  would  only  excite  smiles  in  our 
tyrants,  and  it  is  in  order  to  humble  them  that  we 
wish  to  be  virtuous.  Let  them  go  on  ! — in  spite  of 
them  we  shall  resume  the  plenitude  of  our  rights; 
baseness,  imposture,  avarice,  and  cupidity,  have 
nearly  had  their  day.  France , regenerated  by  you , 
adopts  your  principles , and  the  conditions  to  which 
you  subject  the  governors  as  well  as  the  governed 
will  not  be  lost , I assure  you,  on  the  Society  of  Indi- 
gents. We  shall  learn  them  by  heart;  we  shall  have 
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them  read  to  us  every  time  we  are  about  undertaking 
anything  useful  to  our  fellow-citizens. 

“ But  for  God’s  sake!  Robespierre,  get  that  abomi- 
nable decree  of  the  marc  of  silver  revoked ; it  must 
have  been  dictated  only  by  the  furies,  who  can  be  fed 
only  with  the  blood  of  victims. 

“ Such  is  the  misfortune  attached  to  our  existence, 
such  is  our  calamitous  position,  that  we  are  often 
deceived  in  the  choice  of  the  men  we  adopt  for 
leaders ; but  that  shall  no  longer  be : we  now  know 
the  language  of  truth,  your  lips  have  just  given  ut- 
terance to  it.  What  say  we? — your  soul  has  electri- 
fied our  very  enemies.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that,  forced 
to  adopt  your  language,  they  will  be  obliged  to  adopt 
your  conduct  also ; and  then,  whatever  may  be  their 
projects  of  deceit,  if  they  are  constantly  obliged  to 
imitate  you  in  order  to  seduce  us,  they  must,  at  any 
rate,  have  recourse  to  honest  actions  to  prolong  their 
reign,  which  will  be  no  small  advantage  to  us.  Yes ; 
be  assured  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  to  have, 
by  our  surveillance,  set  even  temporary  bounds  to 
their  wickedness. 

“ Bound  to  the  laws,  we  wish  and  we  swear  never 
to  lose  sight  of  them ; but  we  wish  also  that  those 
who  are  the  interpreters  of  them  shall  not  forget  that 
they  (the  laws)  are  made  for  them  as  well  as  for  us : 
the  law  spares  nobody.  Subject  to  the  same  weak- 
nesses, to  the  same  passions,  to  the  same  infirmities, 
the  man  in  place  has  no  right  to  escape  the  sword  of 
justice  when  he  merits  its  avenging  retribution. 

“ Behold,  magnanimous  Robespierre,  our  profession 
of  faith.  Judge  it;  and,  if  we  are  in  error,  lay  open 
your  soul  to  us,  that  we  may  imbibe  from  it  the  rule 
of  our  conduct.  We  are  the  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  you  are  its  organ : the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
follow  your  counsels. 

“ Accept,  incorruptible  Robespierre,  the  prayer  of 
this  meeting : it  is  a very  comprehensive  prayer,  since 
we  love  you,  we  esteeih  you,  and  bear  you  in  our 
hearts.” 

To  a mind  so  constituted  as  Robespierre’s,  the 
homely  sincerity  of  this  address  must  have  been  de- 
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licious  homage.  It  was  the  homage  of  indigents 
who  had  nothing  but  their  gratitude  and  affections  to 
bestow,  but  they  were  bestowed  upon  a man  whose 
only  ambition  was  to  be  understood  by  those  he 
laboured  for,  and  who  coveted  no  other  reward  for  the 
sacrifices  he  made  than  the  love  and  esteem  of  those 
he  sought  to  make  free  and  happy.  How  different 
from  the  ambition  of  knaves  and  tyrants ! 

The  marks  of  general  disapprobation  provoked  by 
the  decree  of  the  marc  of  silver, — especially  after 
Robespierre’s  discourse  of  the  11th  of  August, — were 
not  without  some  effect  upon  the  Assembly.  The 
Committee  of  Revision  came  to  propose  a modification, 
— one  calculated  to  impose  on  the  people,  and  to  aggra- 
vate rather  than  to  correct  the  evil.  It  was  to  abolish 
the  marc  of  silver,  ( the  parliamentary  qualification  J 
and  to  increase  the  electoral  qualification.  Robes- 
pierre was  not  to  be  duped  by  this  new  manoeuvre.  “ The 
committees”  said  he,  “ propose  to  you  to  substitute  for 
a bad  condition  another  still  more  unjust  and  onerous. 
The  inconveniences  apply  with  still  greater  force  to 
the  new  plan.  Is  the  people  free  to  choose  its  repre- 
sentatives if  it  be  not  so  in  the  choice  of  its  inter- 
mediaries?* The  committees  appear  to  me  in  a con- 
tinual contradiction.  You  have  acknowledged,  on 
their  proposition,  that  all  the  citizens  were  admissible 
to  all  public  functions,  without  any  other  distinction 
than  that  of  virtues  and  talents.  Of  what  use  is  this* 
promise  to  us,  since  it  has  been  violated  on  the  spot  ? 
What  signifies  it  to  us  to  have  got  rid  of  a feudal 
nobility,  if  you  substitute  for  it  a distinction  more  real , 
to  which  you  attach  a political  right  ? And  what  care 
I thlt  coats  of  arms  or  heraldic  badges  no  longer 
exist,  if  I must  see  a new  class  of  men  spring  up  to 
whom  exclusively  I shall  be  obliged  to  give  my  con- 
fidence? This  contradiction  is  enough  to  make  us 
doubt  your  good  faith  and  your  loyalty.  I admit, 

* The  Constitution  of  1791,  be  it  remembered,  established  two 
degrees  of  election.  The  payment  of  direct  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  three  days’  wages  was  the  qualification  for  voting  in  the 
primary  assemblies,  which  chose  the  electors  or  intermediaries. 
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however,  that  some  guarantee  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  us  against  unworthy  electors.  But  is  it  riches? 
Are  independence  and  probity  measurable  by  fortune? 
An  artisan,  a labourer  who  pays  ten  days’  work,  are 
more  independent  men  than  the  rich,  because  their 
wants  are  still  more  limited  than  their  fortune. 
Although  these  ideas  are  moral , they  are  not  the  less 
worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  Assembly.  ( Laughter 
and  murmurs.  A voice  exclaims,  That  is  very  strong , 
Robespierre  !)****  They  are  none  of  your 
lines  without  breadth  ! The  example  of  the  English 
and  the  Americans  has  been  cited  to  us.  Undoubtedly 
both  these  states  have  done  wrong  in  admitting  laws 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice;  but  they  com- 
pensate for  those  inconveniences  by  other  good  laws. 
What  was  Aristides’  guarantee  when  he  conquered  the 
suffrages  of  all  Greece?  That  great  man,  who  after 
having  administered  the  public  revenue  of  his  country, 
did  not  leave  sufficient  funds  to  bury  him,  would  not 
be  qualified  to  enter  our  electoral  assemblies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  your  committees,  we 
ought  to  blush  at  having  erected  a statue  to  Jean 
Jacques  Bousseau,  because  he  did  not  pay  a marc  of 
silver.  Learn  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  man  in 
every  being  who  is  not  branded  with  infamy.  It  is 
not  true  that  a man  must  be  rich  to  feel  interested  for 
his  country.  The  law  is  made  to  protect  the  weakest, 
and  is  it  not  unjust  that  they  should  be  deprived  of 
all  influence  in  its  formation?  Before  you  decide,  re- 
flect by  what  description  of  persons  you  have  been 
sent  to  this  house.  Were  our  constituents  calculated 
on  a marc,  or  half-a-marc  of  silver?  I will  re^nind 
you  of  the  exact  terms  in  which  you  were  convoked. 

‘ Every  Frenchman , or  naturalized  Frenchman,  pay- 
ing any  tax  whatever , will  be  admissible  to  choose 
the  electors .’  Now,  according  to  your  decree,  we  are 
not  fit  to  sit  here,  since  we  have  been  chosen  by 
electors  who  pay  no  direct  taxes  at  all.  How  can  you 
reconcile  such  contradictions?” 

This,  like  all  his  previous  efforts,  had  no  weight 
with  the  Assembly.  After  some  lengthy  debates  the 
motion  was  adjourned  and,  soon  after,  resolved  in  the 
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sense  of  the  committee.  This  was  the  Assembly’s 
final  decision  against  the  electoral  rights  of  the  people. 
We  shall  see  its  baleful  effects  in  the  composition  of 
the  first  legislature. 

From  this  time,  until  the  close  of  the  Constituent’s 
sittings,  Robespierre  appears  to  have  been  continually 
embroiled  with  the  ruling  factions,  under  the  Lameths, 
Barnave,  and  the  club  of  Feuillants.  His  immense 
popularity  out  of  doors,  and  his  indomitable  opposi- 
tion within,  inflamed  his  enemies  to  a high  pitch  of 
envy,  fear,  and  hatred  against  him.  Upon  almost 
every  question  he  was  left  in  the  minority ; frequently 
he  had  to  endure  interruptions  and  insults  of  the  most 
galling  kind  ; sometimes  he  was  not  listened  to  at  all. 
A few  of  the  questions  which  brought  him  into  col- 
lision with  the  reigning  faction,  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Robespierre’s  Collisions  with  the  Lameth  Party — Ministerial 
Relations  with  the  Assembly — defends  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press — opposes  the  giving  a Guard  to  the  King — Philip  of 
Orleans  and  the  Royal  Family — Mutiny  in  the  Army, 
Regiment  of  Beauce — A.  Lameth  denounces  Robespierre — 
the  latter  denounces  A.  Lameth — Negro  Slavery  and  the 
Petition  from  Brest — Robespierre  advocates  the  Negroes, 
and  denounces  their  Oppressors — Insurrection  of  the  Blacks 
— Presentation  of  the  Constitution — Robespierre’s  Speech 
thereon — is  insulted  by  Duport,  but  attacks  the  Triumvirate 
— his  last  Act  in  the  Assembly — Lechapelier  and  the 
Popular  Societies — Paine  and  the  Constitution  of  1791 — 
Author’s  Reflections  on  Paine’s  Reflections — unrivalled 
Popularity  of  Robespierre,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  Committee  of  Constitution 
presented  its  views  on  the  relations  of  ministers  with 
the  Assembly.  Amongst  other  suggestions  it  recom- 
mended that  the  ministers  should  be  constitutionally 
empowered  to  address  the  legislature,  whenever,  and 
as  often  as  they  chose  ; in  other  words,  that  they  should 
be  privileged  to  speak  in  any  debate  as  often  as  they 
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might  judge  necessary.  Robespierre  denounced  the  pro- 
position as  tending  to  give  ministers  an  undue  influ- 
ence in  the  deliberations,  as  pregnant  with  injustice  to 
the  opposition -members,  and  therefore  injurious  to 
the  public  interest,  as  tending  also  to  confound  the 
executive  and  legislative  powers,  which  ought  to  be 
accurately  defined  and  kept  separate,— as  tending,  in 
short,  to  “ denaturalize  the  constitution.”  His  efforts 
were  fruitless : the  intriguers  headed  by  the  Lameths 
and  Barnave  carried  their  point. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  22nd,  the  law  for  regulating 
the  press  came  under  discussion.  Robespierre’s  ideas 
upon  that  point  were  already  known  to  the  public. 
He  had  developed  them  at  the  Jacobins’,  by  whom 
they  were  afterwards  printed  and  published.*  He 
wished  for  the  indefinite  liberty  of  that  sacred  right; 
he  was,  consequently,  opposed  to  all  preventive  laws, 
all  censorship,  all  repression  or  limitation  of  the  right, 
except  in  cases  where  individual  character  should  need 
protection  agains't  calumnious  libels.  This  opinion  he 
maintained  in  the  Assembly,  and,  to  show  the  necessity 
of  interdicting  public  functionaries  from  prosecuting 
or  bringing  actions  against  writers  for  censuring  their 
public  conduct,  he  cited  divers  instances  in  which 
such  censure,  however  bitter  it  might  be,  would  be 
most  salutary  to  the  commonwealth.  The  following, 
for  example,  was  intended  for  Duportail,  the  minister 
of  war.  “ If  a minister  should  evince  a culpable  negli- 
gence in  the  execution  of  the  laws  relative  to  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  should  maintain  secret  corres- 
pondence with  our  foreign  enemies,  I ask  if  the  journal- 
ist’s right  ought  to  be  restricted  to  that  of  saying  with 
all  due  modesty  and  respect,  4M.,  the  minister,  has 
neglected  to  direct  such  and  such  corps  of  troops  to 
the  frontiers?’  or  shall  he  not  rather  have  the  right 
to  say  honestly  and  courageously,  ‘ I perceive  in  his 
conduct  a plan  of  conspiracy  against  the  public  safety ; 
I invite  my  fellow-citizens  to  watch  him  narrowly,’  ” &c. 
Thb  following  was  intended  for  the  traitor  Bouille,  who 

* Extracts  from  his  discourse  to  the  Jacobins  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  will  appear  in  my  account  of  that  society 
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was  the  principal  “ accomplice,”  or  abettor  of  the  king’s 
flight.  “A  general,  appointed  to  defend  our  frontiers, 
has  executed  a scheme,  the  result  of  which  might  be 
to  deliver  over  the  nation  to  all  the  scourges  of  do- 
mestic and  external  war.  I suppose  myself  to  have 
certain  evidences  of  his  crime,  as  every  honest  and 
clear-sighted  man  may  have  had,  must  I not  be  free  to 
incite  public  surveillance  upon  such  a man  without 
being  punishable  as  a calumniator?” 

The  article  of  the  decree  on  the  press,  which  Robes- 
pierre  sought  to  modify,  contained  these  words — 
“ Voluntary  or  wilful  calumnies  against  public 
functionaries , and  against  the  uprightness  of  their 
intentions , in  the  exercise  of  their  functions , may  be 
denounced  and  prosecuted  by  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  them.”*  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a handle 
might  be  made  of  this  clause  to  repress  public  spirit 
in  its  censure  of  public  delinquents.  Robespierre 
exposed  the  danger  thus  : — “ The  best  means  of  ex- 
posing the  vices  of  the  articles  just  read  to  you,  is  to 
present  some  general  ideas  on  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  crisis  of  a revolution  is  not  the  most  advantageous 
time  for  this  discussion,  seeing  that  it  has  unavoidably 
produced  some  abuses  of  the  press.  Here  is  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject. 
‘ The  liberty  of  publishing  one's  thoughts  being  the 
bulwark  of  liberty , it  cannot  be  in  any  manner  re- 
stricted unless  in  despotic  states'  The  law  proposed 
to  us,  under  pretence  of  repressing  abuses,  annihilates 
freedom  of  opinion.  Opinions  are  good  or  bad,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  What  were  the  writings  which, 
three  years  ago,  used  to  call  down  the  severity  of 
government?  Precisely  those  which  are,  now-a-days, 
the  objects  of  our  admiration.  At  that  epoch  the 
Social  Contract  was  an  incendiary  publication,  and 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  a dangerous  innovator.  You 
have,  already,  made  all  the  provision  you  ought  to 
make  against  abuses  of  the  press,  by  your  decree, 
which  pronounces  penalties  against  whoever  shall 

* See  Thouret’s  projet  of  the  decree,  in  the  Histoire  Parle- 
mentaire,  %c. ; vol.  xi.3  pages  306  and  307. 
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formally  provoke  disobedience  to  the  law  : you  cannot 
go  farther.  Unless  you  give  public  writers  a certain 
facility  to  watch  and  grapple  with  public  functionaries, 
so  as  to  check  their  guilty  designs,  when  they  entertain 
any,  you  have  not  overthrown  despotism — you  have 
done  little  for  liberty.  Who  will  dare  to  denounce 
a public  functionary,  if  he  is  obliged  to  support  a 
struggle  against  him — a struggle  in  which  the  odds 
must  always  be  in  favour  of  the  functionary  ? Who 
does  not  see,  in  this  case,  the  advantage  of  the  man 
armed  with  a great  power?  Let  us  not  place  the 
interest  of  functionaries  in  opposition  to  that  of  our 
country.  Aristides,  when  condemned,  did  not  accuse 
the  law  which  gave  to  the  Athenian  citizens  the  right 
of  denunciation.  Cato,  cited  sixty  times  before  the 
bar  of  justice,  never  uttered  a word  of  complaint ; but 
the  decemvirs  made  laws  against  libels,  because  they 
feared  public  exposure,  because  they  feared  having 
their  plots  unmasked  (applause) . I propose  to  yon 
to  decree:  First,  that,  saving  the  exception  already 
decreed  against  those  formally  provoking  disobedience 
to  the  law,  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  publish  his 
opinions  without  being  exposed  to  any  prosecution. 
Secondly,  that  the  right  of  bringing  an  action  of  defa- 
mation is  accorded  only  to  private  persons  (murmurs 
in  different  parts  of  the  chamber ) ; and,  Thirdly,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  example  of  America,  whose  constitu- 
tion has  not  been  hissed , the  public  functionaries  may 
not  prosecute  persons  for  alleged  calumnies.” 

On  the  following  day,  (23rd  of  August,)  he  opposed 
a proposition  for  giving  the  king  a guard  of  eighteen 
hundred  men ; more  especially  if  the  king  should  have 
the  choice  of  them.  He  was  unsuccessful;  a decree 
was  voted,  giving  to  the  king  both  the  guard  and  the 
choice  of  it.  At  the  same  sitting,  the  political  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  came  under  dis- 
cussion. It  was  proposed  to  take  away  from  them  the 
rights  of  active  citizens,  and  to  leave  them  no  other 
political  rights  than  those  of  their  eventual  succession 
to  the  throne.  Philip  of  Orleans,  (father  of  the  pre- 
sent Louis  Philippe,)  against  whom  the  motion  was 
mainly  directed,  immediately  declared  from  the  tribune. 
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that  in  case  the  decree  should  be  adopted,  he  would, 
formally  and  forthwith,  renounce  all  claims  he  might 
have  as  a member  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  in  order  to 
•qualify  for  those  of  a French  citizen.  Disgusted  at 
the  hypocrisy  of  such  an  exhibition — an  exhibition 
intended  to  impress  Frenchmen  with  an  idea  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  Assembly  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
that  of  Philip  of  Orleans  on  the  other,  Robespierre 
prayed  the  Assembly  not  to  waste  its  time  with  a dis- 
cussion, “ unworthy  of  its  majesty , and  little  in 
harmony  with  the  grave  mission  of  legislators'' — 
He  had  hardly  commenced  in  this  strain  when  violent 
interruptions  obliged  him  to  desist.  The  following, 
which  were  his  concluding  words,  show  the  sort  of  treat- 
ment he  was  accustomed  to  bear  with  in  the  Assembly. 
“ I renounce  my  intention  of  explaining  my  opinion  ; 
I am  even  sorry  for  having  expressed  it  in  a manner  to 
give  offence  to  certain  persons but  I pray  the 
< Assembly  to  consider  with  what  disadvantages  those 
who  support  the  principles  I have  defended , are 
received  in  this  tribune.  I think  the  love  of  peace 
ought  to  engage  us  to  desire,  at  least,  that  those  who 
have  adopted  opinions  contrary  to  mine,  and  to  that  of 
a part  of  the  members  of  this  Assembly,  should  not,  on 
all  occasions,  show  a disposition  to  represent  our  senti- 
ments as  tending  to  degrade  royalty,  or  as  foreign  to  the 
public  good  ; as  if  we  could  be  actuated  only  by  bad 
intentions  in  remaining  stedfast  to  opinions  which  our 
adversaries  themselves  have  often  maintained  in  this 
house.” 

The  hatred  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Feuillant  faction 
had  vowed  against  Robespierre  waited  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  show  itself.  Such  opportunity  Alex- 
ander Lameth  fancied  he  had  found,  when,  on  the 
28th  of  August,  Chabroud  came  to  present  a report  on 
the  insubordination  of  the  regiment  of  Beauce,  in  garri- 
son at  Arras.  Lameth  pretended  that  the  doctrines  ad- 
vanced in  the  Assembly  by  Robespierre  and  Petion  had 
occasioned  most  of  the  mischiefs  in  the  army.  Robes- 
pierre insisted  upon  answering  his  calumniator : after 
great  efforts  he  obtained  leave  to  speak.  “ The  observa- 
tions I have  to  make  are  very  simple,  I wish  to  satisfy 
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every  body  that  my  opinions  do  not  tend  to  excite  dis- 
orders, for  I shall  discuss  the  question  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  have  always  directed  me,  and  I will  prefer 
the  weapons  of  fair  argument  to  those  of  calumny.  If  a 
great  display  of  military  force  be,  at  all  times,  danger- 
ous, it  is  especially  so,  when  it  is  useless.  I think  the 
question  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  the  alarms  which 
certain  persons  seek  to  excite,  but  by  facts.  I cannot 
say  whether  all  the  facts  adduced  before  you  are  false,  but 
I swear  that  they  are  vastly  exaggerated  (here  Robes- 
pierre is  violently  interrupted  by  cries  that  he 
maintains  a correspondence  with  the  army),  I 
shall  make  no  reply  to  a charge  which  is  but  a ridicu- 
lous assertion,  an  atrocious  calumny  ; I will  say  rather 
that  it  is  absolutely  false  that  there  are  three  hundred 
brigands  in  the  citadel  of  Arras.”  Here  Charles  La- 
meth  interrupts  him,  to  say  that  every  officer  in  the 
garrison  of  Arras  regarded  the  excesses  of  the  battalion 
of  Beauce  as  calculated  to  throw  all  the  regiments  into 
revolt.  Bobespierre  replied,  “ It  is  possible  that  the 
three  hundred  soldiers  of  Beauce,  garrisoned  in  the 
citadel  of  Arras,  may  have  been  wanting  in  respect  to 
their  officers,  but  in  consequence  of  what  order  given 
them  by  those  officers  ? — an  order  to  relinquish  the 
patriotic  riband?  The  enemies  of  the  Constitution 
immediately  took  advantage  of  the  movement  to  make 
those  soldiers  the  instruments  of  their  projects,  but 
they  were  denounced  by  the  soldiers  themselves,  before 
the  tribunals,  and  the  procedure  will  shortly  be  sent 
to  the  National  Assembly.  I see  nothing  in  that 
to  necessitate  the  extraordinary  measures  which  have 
been  proposed  to  you.  Now  I come  to  the  real  ques- 
tion. I think  it  is  a means  of  exciting  sedition  and 
revolt,  to  assume  sedition  where  there  is  none,  and  to 
act  as  if  you  wished  sedition  to  be.  I think  it  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  be  constantly  intimating  to  the 
troops  of  the  line  that  the  National  Guards  are 
always  ready  to  march  against  them.  Let  me,  at  the 
same  time  add,  that  your  penal  laws  will  ever  be  in- 
complete, so  long  as  you  will  point  their  severity  only 
at  the  soldiers,  and  never  at  their  chiefs.” 

The  object  of  this  discussion  was,  at  bottom,  miser- 
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able  in  the  extreme.  The  soldiers  of  Beauce  wished  to 
preserve  the  national  riband,  and  their  chiefs  would 
not  allow  them.  That  was  the  sole  ostensible  cause  of 
the  denunciations  made  against  them,  and  of  the  severe 
report  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Assembly.  The 
secret  cause  was  the  hatred  which  the  officers  of  the 
army  bore  to  Robespierre  for  his  repeated  exposures  of 
their  aristocratic  and  traitorous  designs.  The  rulers  of 
the  Assembly  were  leagued  with  the  officers,  on  the 
principle  which  unites  all  public  robbers  against  the 
liberties  of  the  common  people.  The  energetic  frank- 
ness and  patriotism  of  Robespierre  had  eclipsed  the 
ephemeral  popularity  of  the  Lameths  ; the  latter,  sore 
and  envious  at  the  result,  waited  only  a pretext  for 
calumniating  him  to  the  nation ; the  officers  at  Arras 
(Robespierre’s  birth-place)  supplied  the  opportunity, 
and  the  upshot  was  the  miserable  exhibition  I have 
just  recorded. 

If  Alexander  Lameth’s  denunciation  had  not  the 
result  he  expected,  it  produced  another,  far  less  agree- 
able to  him ; it  was  that  of  exposing  to  public  view 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  triumvirate,  and  thereby  releas- 
ing Robespierre  from  those  shackles  of  courtesy , 
which,  as  an  old  political  friend,  he  had  been  hitherto 
obliged  to  employ  towards  them.  In  fact,  a few  days 
later,  (5th  of  September,)  he  formally  denounced  the 
Lameths  and  Barnave,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. A deputation  from  Brest  appeared  at  the  bar, 
to  demand  the  free  and  full  execution  of  the  decree  of 
the  1 5th  of  May,  on  the  colonies,  and  to  point  out  the 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  execution  by 
the  administrative  authorities, — more  especially,  by 
the  members  of  the  Colonial  Committee.  The  decree 
in  question  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  male  offspring 
of  free  negro  parents  should  be  eligible  to  the  Colo- 
nial Assemblies . At  the  time  of  its  passing  it  had 
encountered  the  furious  opposition  of  the  planters, 
and  of  the  planters’  deputies  in  the  Assembly,  who 
declared  that  they  would  resign  their  seats  rather  than 
be  parties  to  it ; and  since  the  passing,  it  had  become  a 
dead  letter,  in  consequence  of  the  ferocious  opposition 
of  the  same  parties.  The  petitioners  of  Brest  prayed 
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the  interposition  of  the  Assembly  between  the  men  of 
colour  and  their  implacable  oppressors.  Alexander 
Lameth,  instead  of  answering  the  petition,  abused  the 
petitioners,  as  also  those  of  his  colleagues  (including 
Robespierre)  who  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  the 
decree  passed.  Disgusted  at  such  baseness  and  inso- 
lence, Robespierre  instantly  appeared  in  the  Tribune, 
“ If  we  were  called  upon,  just  now,  to  discuss  the  affair 
of  the  colonies,  it  would  be  most  easy  to  answer  M. 
Lameth  in  a speech  a3  long  as  his  own  ; but  the  only 
question  before  us  is  a petition  to  the  Assembly,  from 
the  citizens  of  Brest.  I will  not,  in  imitation  of 
M.  Lameth,  enter  into  details  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  petition,  I shall  simply  observe,  that  a 
petition  presented  to  the  National  Assembly  upon  such 
a subject,  needs  no  apology,  much  less  has  any  member 
of  the  National  Assembly  a right  to  attack  it,  and 
its  authors  (interruptions) . If,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  it  suffices  to  utter  personalities,  I shall  make 
no  scruple  in  telling  you  that  the  parties  who  have 
permitted  themselves  to  throw  suspicions  upon  both 
the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May,  and  on  the  deputation 
of  Brest,  are  the  same  who  betray  the  country . If 
there  be  any  individuals,  if  there  be  a section  of  the 
Assembly,  which  can  impose  silence  upon  any  members 
of  this  house,  whilst  they  are  discussing  a question 
of  vital  interest  to  the  country,  I hesitate  not  to  tell 
you  that  the  traitors  to  their  country  are  the  very 
persons  who  now  try  to  make  you  revoke  your  decree  * 
and  if,  in  order  to  have  the  right  of  being  freely  heard 
in  this  assembly  we  must  attack  individuals,  I unequi- 
vocally declare  to  you  that  I am  now  attacking  M. 
Barnave  and  M.  Lameth.”  This  sudden  philippic 
occasioned  a violent  tumult  in  the  Assembly.  At  the 
moment  the  people  in  the  galleries  were  applauding 
Robespierre,  the  “ moderate ” ruffians  in  the  interests 
of  the  planters,  backed  by  the  base  and  bloody  tools  of 
the  shopocracy  in  the  centre,  demanded  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  Abbaye  !*  These  same  miscreants  made 
no  objection  a few  days  before,  when  the  Lameths 


* The  Abbaye  was  a notorious  prison  in  Paris* 
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perfidiously  accused  Robespierre  of  corresponding  with, 
and  exciting  mutiny  in,  the  army — an  accusation  alto- 
gether without  foundation,  and  without  proof;  yet  now, 
that  it  come  to  his  turn  to  be  accuser,  they  threatened 
him  with  the  Abbaye ! What  makes  the  injustice  of 
the  case  more  striking  is,  that  Robespierre  offered  to 
subtantiate  his  accusation,  and  did  actually  demand  an 
extraordinary  sitting  for  the  purpose.  The  triumvi  rate 
however  prevailed,  for  the  sitting  was  refused.  After 
some  explanations,  at  once  evasive  and  arrogant  on  the 
part  of  Barnave,*  the  order  of  the  day  was  adopted. 
The  colonial  question  however  could  not  be  got  rid  of  in 
the  like  way.  A report  was  therefore  trumped  up  by 
Barnave,  in  which  facts,  principles,  and  nature  herself 
were  alike  denaturalized  to  subserve  the  guilty  views 
of  the  whites.  According  to  the  reporter,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  slaves  must  continue  in  bond- 
age to  thirty  thousand  whites ; their  slavery  was  essen- 
tial to  French  interests  and  to  the  happiness  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  only  means  of  keeping  them  subordi- 
nate was  to  “ place  an  impassable  gulph  between  the 
black  man  and  the  man  of  colour,  and  another  between 
the  man  of  colour  and  the  white  man.”  This  report 
was  followed  by  a projet  of  a decree  revoking  that  of 
the  15th  of  May,  and  giving  to  the  whites  absolute 
dominion  over  the  free  men  of  colour,  as  well  as  over 
the  black  slaves.  Robespierre  was  the  champion f of 
the  emacipationists  within  the  Assembly,  as  Brissot 
was  their  champion  without.  Both  made  prodigious 
efforts  to  preserve  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May,  but 
bribery  and  intimidation  prevailed  against  them.  Bar- 
nave’s  despotic  measure  was  adopted  on  the  24th  of 

* I have  stated  (page  464)  that  Barnave  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the  king  hack  to  Paris  after 
his  flight.  Previously  to  that  event  he  had  passed  for  an  ultra  • 
liberal,  but  the  soft  and  bewitching  manners  of  the  queen,  it  is 
said,  completely  won  his  heart,  during  the  journey.  He  was  not 
the  first  republican  whose  stubborn  virtue  yielded  to  the  magic 
puissance  of  “ beauty  in  tears.” 

f “ Robespierre  was  the  champion  whom  the  Left  side  op- 
posed to  Barnave.  We  shall  insert  his  discourse  : it  is,  decidedly, 
one  of  the  best  he  delivered  in  the  Constituent.” — Histoire  Par- 
lementaire,  $c. ; voi.  xi.,  page  461. 
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September.  Robespierre’s  speech  in  favour  of  the  free 
men  of  colour,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  delivered 
by  him  in  the  Constituent.*  Even  the  Momteur , 
despite  of  its  known  dislike  of  Robespierre,  admits 
that  it  was  loudly  applauded  in  the  Assembly,  and 
produced  a great  sensation  abroad.  Thanks  to  divine 
Providence,  however,  the  fate  of  the  colonial  slaves  did 
not  rest  with  the  National  Assembly — for,  whilst  the 
war  of  words  was  going  on  in  Paris,  the  war  of  swords 
and  torch-light  was  going  on  in  the  colonies.  Barnave’s 
decree  was  just  one  month  and  two  days  too  late.  On 
the  22nd  of  August  the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo,  led  by 
Jean  Fran^ais  and  by  his  lieutenant  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture,  had  set  fire  to  the  plain  of  French  Cape,  massacred 
all  the  whites,  and  taken  possession  of  the  island  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  news  of  this  event 
diffused  terror  and  joy  throughout  France, — terror 
amongst  the  rich  oppressors  of  society,  joy  amongst  the 
friends  of  humanity,  who  ascribed  the  happy  result  to 
the  revolutionary  examples  and  encouragement  of  the 
mother  country.  These,  doubtless,  had  their  effect ; so 
had  Robespierre’s  speeches  and  Brissot’s  writings,  but 
still,  the  chief  glory  of  the  insurrection  belongs  to  the 
insurrectionists  themselves — it  belongs  to  Swing  and 
his  family.  Robespierre  might  have  talked  himself 
hoarse,  and  Brissot  written  himself  blind,  before  a 
particle  of  practical'  good  could  have  befallen  the  negro 
from  either,  but  the  insurrection  of  the  22nd  was 
an  argument  perfectly  irresistible.  Robespierre  and 
Brissot  could  have  convinced  only  those  who  were 
already  predisposed  to  humanity,  but  the  insurrection 
convinced  the  very  monsters  against  whom  it  was 
directed.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  powerful  argument 
the  men  of  colour  must  have  sunk  into  irredeemable 
bondage  under  the  assassins  they  destroyed.  The 
decree  of  the  24th  of  September  shows  clearly  what 
would  have  been  their  fate,  had  they  not  anticipated 
their  enemies.  Honour,  eternal  honour,  then,  to  the 
negro  insurrectionists  of  1791 ! May  their  example  be 
one  day  followed  by  the  oppressed  of  all  nations ! 

* Want  of  space,  in  this  volume,  obliges  me  to  reserve  the 
discourse  in  question,  for  the  Appendix.  See  letter  F. 
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The  presentation  of  the  Constitution  to  the  king 
led  to  another  collision  between  Robespierre  and  the 
ruling  faction.  In  discussing  the  mode  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  presented,  Robespierre  once  more  drew 
attention  “ to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  men,  who,  after 
having  long  been  fishers  for  popularity,  resumed  their 
natural  bent  the  moment  place  and  popularity  offered, 
and  were  seeking  to  strip  the  French  of  those  very 
constitutional  guarantees  which  they  had,  themselves, 
for  interested  purposes,  contributed  to  obtain.”  At 
these  words,  which  were  intended  for  the  Lameths, 
Barnave,  Lechapelier,  Duport,  k Co.,  Robespierre  was 
interrupted  by  a storm  of  hisses  from  the  quarter 
where  those  gentry  sat.  Duport,  not  content  with 
abusing  him  from  his  place,  actually  went  to  the 
tribune  where  Robespierre  was  speaking,  and  there 
continued  to  abuse  and  insult  him  at  his  ease,  until  the 
latter  was  actually  obliged  to  beg  the  president  to  order 
him  off.  Robespierre  then,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
villains,  proceeded  to  overwhelm  them  as  follows — 
“ I will  not  assume  that  there  exists  in  this  Assembly 
a man  base  enough  to  compromise  with  the  court 
upon  any  one  article  of  our  Constitutional  Code ; per- 
fidious enough , to  get  the  court  to  propose  changes 
which  he  dares  not,  in  decency,  propose  himself ; 
enemy  enough  of  his  country  to  seek  to  discredit  the 
Constitution,  because  it  has  set  some  bounds  to  his 
own  ambition  or  cupidity ; impudent  enough  to  avow, 
in  the  presence  of  the  nation,  that  he  has  sought,  in 
the  revolution,  only  a means  of  aggrandizing  himself, 
a means  of  self-elevation : I will  not  assume  this,  for, 
I wish  to  regard  certain  writings  and  certain  dis- 
courses, however  susceptible  of  such  interpretation, 
only  as  hasty  explosions  of  spite  or  temper  already 
expiated  by  repentance.  But  we,  at  any  rate,  we  shall 
be  neither  stupid  enough , nor  indifferent  enough  to 
the  public  weal,  to  consent  to  be  the  eternal  playthings 
of  intrigue,  upsetting,  in  succession,  the  several  parts  of 
our  work,  at  the  pleasure  of  certain  ambitious  persons, 
until  it  may  be  their  good  pleasure  to  say,  ‘Now,  at  last, 
the  thing  suits  our  taste.’  We  have  been  sent  here  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  nation,  not  to  make  the  fortune 
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of  a few  individuals;  to  overthrow  the  last  rampart 
which  yet  remains  to  corruption,  not  to  favour  the 
coalition  of  intriguers  with  the  court,  much  less  to  be 
ourselves,  the  means  of  assuring  them  the  price  of 
their  complaisance  and  treason.  I demand  then,  that 
each  of  us  do  now  swear  that  he  will  never  compromise 
with  the  executive  power , upon  any  article  of  the 
Constitution , and  that  whoever  shall  dare  to  propose 
anything  of  the  sort  shall  be  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  country  ” This  onslaught  was  successful.  The 
applauses  of  the  Assembly,  the  ironical  laughter  of 
the  Right  side,  the  embarrassed  countenances  of  the 
intriguers, — all  proved  that  the  blow  was  well  aimed, 
and  had  produced  the  desired  effect.* 

The  last  important  act  of  the  Constituent  was  one 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  whole  of  its  career  : it  was 
a decree  to  crush  or  strangle  the  popular  societies. 
Its  proposer,  Lechapelier,  (a  name  already  familiar  to 
the  reader,)  had  been  a violent  reformer  in  the  early 
days  of  the  States-General,  but  like  most  other  “ pa- 
triots,” he  thought  the  country  had  got  quite  enough  of 
reform  when  he  had  got  power  for  his  class,  and  pelf 
for  himself.  He  had  been  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  Breton  Club, — the  first  and  parent  of  all  the 
other  political  clubs.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  4th  of 
August,  1789,  he  had  taken  a prominent  part  in  all 
the  judiciary  reforms,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other 
constitutional  acts.  In  short,  in  addition  to  the  repu- 
tation of  an  expert  lawyer  of  business-habits,  he  had 
acquired  also  that  of  being  a determined,  but  prudent 
reformer.  Such  was  the  man  selected  to  pass  sentence 
on  the  popular  societies.  His  projet  consisted  in 
interdicting  them  from  proceeding  in  any  way  against 
public  functionaries,  from  thwarting  or  contravening, 
in  any  way,  the  legal  authorities,  from  having  any 
branches , affiliations , or  correspondence  with  other 
societies,  from  addressing  collective  petitions , or  send- 
ing collective  deputations , &c.  &c.  Odious  as  were 

* For  the  first  and  principal  part  of  this  discourse  (on  the 
presentation  of  the  Constitution,  &c.)  see  Appendix,  letter  G. 
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these  provisions,  the  penalties  for  enforcing  them  were 
still  more  so.  Offenders  against  the  decree,  if  active 
citizens,  were  to  lose  the  rights  of  citizenship  for  two 
years,  or  six  months,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence;  if  inactive  or  passive  citizens,  that  is  to  say, 
poor  citizens,  they  were  to  be  fined  twelve  hundred 
livres  ; or  three  thousand , if  they  were  also  foreigners  ! 
Thus,  the  active  citizen,  or  middle-class  man,  who 
ought  best  to  understand  the  law,  who  had  fewest 
motives  or  temptations  for  violating  it,  and  who  was 
best  able  to  pay  a fine,  if  he  transgressed,  was  to  pay 
no  fine  at  all ! he  was  only  to  be  put  on  a level  (for 
two  years,  or  six  months,)  with  the  man,  who  without 
committing  any  offence  at  all,  was  doomed  to  the  same 
punishment  for  life ! and  who,  if  he  did  commit  the 
offence,  might  be  imprisoned  for  life,  or  at  the  pleasure 
of  his  oppressors,  through  inability  to  pay  the  fine  l 
And,  if  in  addition  to  being  inactive , or  poor,  he 
happened  also  to  be  a foreigner,  and  therefore,  still  more 
liable  to  transgress  the  law  through  ignorance,  he  was 
to  be  fined  three  thousand  livres,  whilst  the  decree 
made  no  distinction  at  all  between  active  Frenchmen 
and  active  foreigners.  It  is  easy,  from  this,  to  see  for 
whose  benefit  the  New  Constitution  was  made.  When 
I inform  my  readers  that  this  villainous  decree  passed, 
I think  that,  independently  of  all  I have  before  said 
of  the  Constituent,  they  will  agree  with  me,  that  I 
have  not  exaggerated  the  atrocity  of  that  Assembly — 
they  will  agree  with  me  that,  except  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Westminster  Hall,  it  would  be  vain  to  look 
for  its  parallel  in  any  other  country;  and,  I trust, 
they  will  also  infer  with  me,  that  of  all  possible  forms 
of  government,  a constitutional  monarchy  of  the  middle 
classes  is  the  most  unjust,  inhuman,  and  liberticidal. 

Robespierre’s  last  effort  in  the  Constituent  was  a 
speech  against  this  tyrannical  decree.  “ The  decree,” 
says  the  Histoire  Parlementaire,  fyc.,  “was  adopted, 
saving  article  IV.  This  retrenchment  was  the  only 
concession  that  the  following  discourse  of  Robespierre 
was  able  to  obtain,”  &c.*  Article  IV.  merely  autho- 

* See  Histoire  Parlementaire,  §c.,  vol.  xi.  page  434. 
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rized  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  old  Committee 
of  Constitution’s  report,  “ as  an  instruction  to  accom- 
pany the  present  larc ,”  so  that  this  retrenchment  did 
not,  in  the  least,  mitigate  or  alter  the  purport  of  the 
law  itself.  The  law  or  decree  was  therefore  calculated 
to  prove  a death-blow  to  the  popular  societies ; and 
such,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been,  had  not  the  giant 
democracy  soon  burst  his  fetters,  and  swept  both  the 
decree  itself  and  one-half  of  its  concoctors  to  perdi- 
tion. But  let  me  not  anticipate.  The  following  was 
Robespierre’s  speech  against  the  decree, — at  least,  all 
that  the  journals  of  the  time  have  preserved  of  it. 

Robespierre’ s last  Speech  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, in  defence  of  the  Popular  Societies.  (On 
the  Z&th  of  September,  1791 J 

“The  Constitution  guarantees  to  Frenchmen  the 
right  of  assembling  peaceably  and  without  arms  ;*  the 
Constitution  guarantees  to  Frenchmen  the  free  com- 
munication of  thoughts,  so  long  as  they  do  not  inflict 
wrong  or  injury  on  others.  Admitting  these  prin- 
ciples, (and  you  have  admitted  them,)  I ask  how  can 
any  man  dare  to  tell  you  that  the  correspondence  of  a 
society  of  peaceable  and  unarmed  men  with  other  socie- 
ties of  the  same  nature,  is  proscribable  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution?  If  assemblies  of  men 
without  arms  are  legitimate,  if  the  free  communication 
of  thoughts  is  consecrated  by  the  Constitution,  how  can 
any  man  presume  to  maintain  that  such  societies  are  in- 
terdicted from  corresponding  with  one  another?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  such  a man  is  himself  the  violator  of  those 
principles,  that  he  transgresses  them  in  the  most  open  and 
flagrant  manner,  and  that  such  persons  are  put forward 
to-day f only  because  it  is  thought  that  their  names  will 
palliate  the  odiousness  of  their  crime  against  liberty  ? 
How  and  with  what  front  will  you  send  into  the 
departments  an  instruction  by  which  you  pretend  to 
persuade  the  citizens  that  societies  of  Friends  of  the 

* So  that  the  base  bourgeoisie  might  run  no  risk  in  dispersing 
them. 

f He  alludes  to  Lechapelier. 
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Constitution  are  forbidden  to  hold  correspondences, 
to  have  affiliations?  What,  pray,  is  there  unconsti- 
tutional in  an  affiliation  ? Affiliation  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  relation  of  one  legitimate  society 
with  another  legitimate  society,  by  which  they  agree 
to  correspond  amongst  themselves  upon  objects  of 
public  interest.  How  can  there  be  anything  uncon- 
stitutional in  that?  or  rather  prove  to  me  that  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution — the  principles  I have 
just  now  developed,  do  not  consecrate  these  truths : 

“ Great  eulogiums  have  been  bestowed  on  the  socie- 
ties of  Friends  of  the  Constitution:  no  doubt,  it  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  right  to  speak 
evil  of  them  with  more  plausibility,  and  to  assert,  in 
a very  vague  manner,  facts  for  which  there  is  no  proof 
whatever,  and  which  are  downright  calumnious.  But 
no  matter,  some  truth,  at  any  rate,  has  been  told  of 
them ; as  much,  at  least,  as  could  not  well  be  disguised  or 
misrepresented.  Well!  was  not  that  a confession  of  the 
services  they  had  rendered  to  liberty  and  to  the  nation, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  ? Methinks 
this  consideration  alone  ought  to  dispense  the  Committee 
of  Constitution  with  showing  so  much  indecent  haste 
to  clog  and  fetter  societies  which,  upon  its  own  avowal, 
have  been  so  useful.  ‘ But,’  you  say,  ‘ we  no  longer 
need  those  societies ; for,  the  revolution  is  finished  : it 
is  time  to  break  the  instrument  which  has  so  well 
served  our  turn.’  For  my  part,  when  I see,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  our  infant  Constitution  has  still  ex- 
ternal and  internal  enemies;  when  I see  that  only 
their  language  and  exterior  are  changed,  whilst  their 
actions  are  still  and  always  the  same,  and  that  only  a 
miracle  can  change  their  hearts ; when  I see  intrigue 
and  falsehood  at  once  exciting  alarm,  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  trouble  and  discord ; when  I see  the  chiefs  of 
the  antagonist  factions  combatting,  less  for  the  cause 
of  the  revolution  than  for  the  privilege  of  ruling  under 
the  monarch’s  name;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
behold  the  exaggerated  zeal  with  which  they  prescribe 
a blind  obedience,  at  the  same  time  that  they  proscribe 
even  the  very  name  of  liberty;  when  I behold  the 
extraordinary  means  they  employ  to  kill  public  spirit 
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by  reviving  prejudices,  levity,  idolatry,  &c.  I cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  revolution  is  finished. 

“ I know  that,  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  projects 
now  submitted  to  your  deliberations,  a most  careful 
and  lavish  use  has  been  made  of  criticisms,  sophisms, 
calumnies,  and  of  all  the  little  means  employed  by  little 
men,  who  are  at  once  the  opprobrium  and  the  scourge 
of  revolutions.  I know  they  have  rallied  to  their 
opinions  every  knave  and  fool  in  France.  I know 
that  these  sorts  of  projects  are  very  palatable  to  all 
self-interested  men,  who  would  prevaricate  with  im- 
punity ; for  every  man  who  knows  himself  to  be  cor- 
ruptible, fears  the  surveillance  of  well-informed  citi- 
zens, just  as  brigands  dread  the  light  that  reveals 
their  midnight  felonies.  Now,  it  is  virtue  alone  which 
can  detect  this  species  of  conspiracy  against  the  pa- 
triotic societies.  Destroy  these,  and  you  will  have 
relieved  corruption  from  its  most  puissant  curb,  you 
will  have  overthrown  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  sinister  projects  : for,  the  conspirators,  the  intriguers, 
the  ambitious  will  know  well  how  to  meet  together, 
will  know  well  how  to  elude  a law  which  will  be,  in 
fact  and  in  effect,  one  of  their  own  creation ; they  will 
well  know  how  to  rally  under  the  auspices  of  despot- 
ism, in  order  to  reign  in  its  name,  and  they  will  be  set 
free  from  those  societies  of  freemen  who  assemble 
peaceably  and  publicly  under  common  titles,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  oppose  the  vigilance  of  honest  people 
to  the  forces  of  ambitious  and  corrupted  intriguers. 
Then  will  they  be  able  to  mangle  their  country  with 
impunity,  so  as  to  raise  their  own  personal  ambition 
on  the  ruins  of  the  nation. 

“ Gentlemen,  if  past  circumstances  could  be  now 
presented  in  a succinct  form  to  your  minds,  you  would 
recollect  that  those  societies  were  composed  of  men 
the  most  recommendable  by  their  talents,  by  their  zeal 
for  the  liberty  they  achieved ; that  in  those  societies 
such  men  met  together  to  prepare  beforehand  for 
combatting,  in  this  very  Assembly,*  the  banded  enemies 

* Robespierre  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Breton  Club  was 
at  first  composed  exclusively  of  members  of  the  Assembly. 
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of  the  revolution ; that  they  met  in  order  to  learn  how 
to  unravel  or  elude  the  snares  which  intriguers  have 
never  ceased  to  lay  for  us  up  to  this  hour.  If  you 
would  call  to  mind  all  those  circumstances,  you  would 
see,  with  as  much  surprise  as  pain,  that  this  decree  is 
provoked  by  the  supposed  personal  injury  done  to 
certain  individuals,  who  had  acquired  an  undue 
influence  over  public  opinion , but  whom  public 
opinion  does  now  reject.  Is  it  so  great  a calamity, 
then,  that,  in  the  actual  circumstances  we  are  placed 
in,  public  opinion  and  public  spirit  should  develope 
themselves,  even  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of 
some  few  men,  who,  after  having  served  their  coun- 
try’s cause  in  appearance , have  only  shown  the  greater 
audacity  in  now  betraying  it  ? 

“ If  any  societies  have  infringed  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws,  what  of  it  ? — the  laws  are  there 
to  correct  such  infringements.  But  must  we  deduce 
from  a few  isolated  facts — facts,  too,  of  which  we  have 
no  proof — the  consequence,  that  we  ought  to  destroy , 
paralyze , nay,  utterly  annihilate  an  institution  useful 
in  itself,  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  which,  upon  the  showing  of  even  its  enemies, 
has  rendered  essential  services  to  liberty?  I tell  you, 
gentlemen,  if  there  be  a hideous  spectacle,  it  is  that 
presented  by  an  Assembly  which  would  sacrifice  to  the 
interests  of  a few  individuals,  devoured  by  passions 
and  by  ambition,  the  safety  of  the  Constitution.  I 
limit  myself  to  demanding  the  previous  question  on 
the  projet  of  the  Committee .” 

This  was  Robespierre’s  last  speech  in  the  Con- 
stituent. The  passage  I have  put  in  italics — that 
wherein  he  alludes  to  the  “ personal  injury  done  to 
certain  individuals ,”  &c. — had  reference  to  the  La- 
meths,  Barnave,  Lechapeljer,  Duport,  and  the 
rest  of  that  party.  At  the  first  formation  of  the 
Breton  Club,  and  for  a considerable  time  after,  those 
individuals  enjoyed  an  immense  popularity.  The 
reason  was,  because  the  club  was  then  an  exclusive 
one,  (admitting  only  members  of  the  Assembly  and 
friends,)  so  that  they  had  all  the  talk  to  themselves. 
By  degrees,  however,  as  the  club  expanded,  and  began 
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to  admit  the  “ friends  of  the  Constitution ” generally, 
new  aspirants  lor  fame  appeared,  who  brought  with 
them  bolder  doctrines  and  more  freedom  of  language 
than  the  Lameths  and  Co.  could  afford  to  imitate. 
The  people,  who  were  admitted  as  listeners,  soon  saw 
the  difference:  and,  as  a natural  consequence,  the 
Lameths  and  Co.  went  down  in  public  opinion.  At 
the  epoch  of  the  above  speech,  the  Breton  Club  no 
longer  existed  under  that  name,  but  the  bulk  of  its 
members  were  to  be  found  in  the  society  of  The 
Friends  of  the  Constitution,  (afterwards  called  the 
Jacobin  Club,)  and  in  the  society  of  Feuillants,  which 
was  an  aristocratic  branch  or  offshoot  of  the  other. 
But  more  of  this,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  popular 
clubs,  in  the  next  volume. 

The  States-General  met  on  the  5th  of  May,  1789; 
its  last  sitting  was  on  the  30th  of  September,  1791 : 
consequently,  it  sat  two  years  and  five  months , all  but 
five  days.  During  that  period  it  passed  upwards  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  decrees ! — the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  which  were  in  favour  of  the 
middle  or  swindling  classes ; and  not  one  of  which 
could  by  any  possibility  have  benefitted  the  classes  by 
whom  a revolution  was  most  needed,  and  for  whom 
the  revolution  of  1789  was  pretended  to  have  been 
made.  Benefit  the  working  classes , did  I say  ? 
Alas ! every  one  of  its  decrees  which  had  any  reference 
at  all  to  these  classes,  only  tended  to  make  them  greater 
slaves,  far  more  miserable  and  helpless  helots,  than 
they  had  been  before  the  revolution.  At  that  time,  if 
they  had  nothing  else,  they  enjoyed,  at  any  rate, 
political  equality  with  the  middle  classes.  They  had 
no  stamp  of  inferiority  branded  upon  them ; they  had 
not  formed  a sort  of  paria-caste,  flung  contemptuously 
at  the  feet  of  the  nation.  But,  after  the  decrees  of 
the  marc  of  silver  and  three  days'  labour , they  were 
no  longer  recognizable  as  part  of  the  French  nation, 
except  as  objects  of  exploitation  and  proscription . 
W hat  was  audaciously  decreed  to  be  their  permanent 
condition,  was  deemed  a severe  punishment  for  the 
other  classes,  and  was,  indeed,  the  express  punishment 
awarded  by  several  penal  decrees  for  offences  (by 
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motive  citizens)  against  the  Constitution.  The  decree 
against  the  popular  societies  is  a proof  of  this.  Even 
the  right  of  petition — that  last,  forlorn,  but  indispens- 
able right,  which  no  blood-stained  autocrat  ever  denied 
his  subjects — was  withheld  from  the  working  classes 
by  the  Constitution  of  1791.  Again;  that  other  right, 
which  every  living  thing  inherits  from  nature,  and 
without  which  there  is  no  security  for  any  right — I 
mean  the  right  of  carrying  arms  for  self-defence,  or 
self-preservation— -this,  too,  was  denied  the  working 
classes.  In  short,  while  they  had  to  renounce  every 
primitive  right  which  belongs  to  man  in  his  natural 
state,  the  National  Assembly  did  not  allow  them  one 
social  or  one  political  right  in  exchange  for  all.  Their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  their  liberties,  their  all — were 
placed  at  the  utter  mercy  of  the  upper  and  middle 
orders. 

So  far,  then,  as  political  or  social  rights  are  con- 
cerned, the  National  Assembly  left  the  working  classes 
in  a far  worse  condition  than  it  found  them.  Now, 
with  respect  to  their  material  condition,  their  physical 
wants,  their  daily  wages  and  daily  bread,  what  did  the 
Assembly  do  for  them? — Absolutely  nothing.  No- 
thing, did  I say  ? It  did  them  an  infinity  of  mis- 
chief. It  robbed  the  church,  which  was  their  only 
friend,  and  it  gave  the  entire  spoil  to  their  most  in- 
veterate enemies — to  the  landlords  and  the  money  - 
mongers.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1789,  it  declared  the 
tithes  redeemable.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month, 
it  abolished  them  altogether,  and  without  equivalent : 
that  is  to  say,  it  transferred  the  whole  of  the  tithes  to 
the  landed  proprietors.  That  was  robbery  number  one. 
A short  time  after,  it  confiscated  the  benefices  of  the 
clergy , which,  say  Thiers  and  Mignet,  “ amounted 
to  many  thousand  millions  of  livres.”  My  readers 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  this  property  when 
I tell  them  that,  after  appropriating  a portion  of  it  for 
discharging  the  debts  of  the  clergy,  for  maintaining 
ecclesiastic  service,  and  that  of  the  hospitals,  and  for 
endowing  the  ministers,  “ there  still  remained ,”  says 
Mignet,  “sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  public  rents,  as 
well  perpetual  as  for  life , and  to  re-imburse  the  ex- 
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penditure  of  the  officers  of  judicature that  is  to 
say,  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  fundholders,  whether 
perpetual  annuitants  or  annuitants  for  life,  with  a 
thumping  bonus  for  the  lawyers  into  the  bargain  ! — A 
decree  of  the  Assembly,  dated  2nd  of  December,  1789, 
put  the  nation  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
perty. The  nation , of  course,  meant  the  middle  classes, 
(for,  the  inactive  citizens  were  nobodies,)  and  the  mid- 
dle classes  accordingly  reaped  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
confiscation.  This  was  robbery  number  two.  Nor 
were  the  robbers  slow  in  appropriating  the  spoils. 
No  sooner  was  the  decree  of  December  passed  than 
four  hundred  millions’  worth  of  the  property  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  municipalities  of  France,  (that 
is  to  say,  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle  classes,)  to  be 
sold.  The  pretence  was,  “ to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  public  service”  for  the  years  1789  and  1790.  The 
reality  was  to  enable  the  money-monger  to  convert  his 
fictitious  capital  into  solid  landed-possession,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  fundholders, 
the  government  agents,  and  the  lawyers.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  ecclesiastic  property  was,  soon  after, 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
for  details  like  these.  I must  reserve  all  such  matters 
for  my  History  of  the  Devolution,  which  shall  contain 
all  the  particulars  of  this  flagitious  money-juggle. 
I have  said  so  much  here  only  to  show  that  while  the 
church  was  rifled  for  the  pretended  benefit  of  the 
nation,  the  millions  who,  in  reality,  composed  both  the 
church  and  the  nation,  obtained  none  of  the  proceeds, 
but  on  the  contrary,  lost  both  the  charity  of  the  clergy, 
and  their  own  acknowledged  claims  on  ecclesiastic 
property.  For,  be  it  observed,  what  was  public  pro- 
perty before,  became  now  private  property.  So  long 
as  the  ecclesiastic  benefices  remained  public  property , 
the  poor,  who  composed  the  bulk  of  the  public,  could 
not,  in  decency,  be  denied  some  advantage  from  it. 
But  the  moment  they  became  private  property,  away 
went  the  claims  of  the  poor,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
charity  of  the  clergy  was  not  left  a leg  to  stand  upon. 
Under  the  old  proprietors,  (clergy,)  the  poor  received 
in  charity  a portion  of  what  belonged  to  them  by 
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right . Under  the  new  proprietors,  (money -mongers,) 
they  were  left  neither  charity  nor  right ; and  should 
they  petition  for  either,  they  were  liable  to  a fine  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  francs  by  Lechapelier’s 
gentle  decree  of  the  28th  of  September,  1791.  So 
much  for  middle-class  government ! 

I cannot  close  this  volume  without  adverting,  for 
a moment,  to  Paine’s  unaccountable  praise  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  of  the  Constitution  it  made*. 
Paine  evidently  knew  little  of  either,  else,  he  would 
have  written  very  differently  of  both.  The  Assembly 
did  none  of  the  fine  things  he  gives  it  credit  for,  and 
the  Constitution  of  1791,  was  anything  but  what  he 
describes  it  to  have  been.  “ The  Constitution  of 
France ,”  says  Paine,  “ declares  that  every  man 
who  pays  a tax  of  sixty  sous  per  annum , (two 
shillings  and  sixpence  English,)  is  an  elector . What 
article  will  Mr.  Burke  place  against  this  ? Sfc.  Sfc 
All  mere  delusion.  In  the  first  place,  the  tax  must 
have  been  a direct  one,  for  no  amount  of  indirect 
tax  could  confer  the  right.  In  the  next  place,  the 
sixty  sous,  or  three  days'  labour , qualified  only  for 
the  primary  assemblies,  and  not  for  the  electoral; 
that  is  to  say,  it  only  conferred  the  right  of  choosing  the 
electors  who  were  afterwards  to  elect  the  legislature. 
The  sixty  sous  was,  therefore,  not  the  qualification  for 
an  elector : it  was  only  the  qualification  for  an  active 
citizen.  In  the  third  place,  the  active  citizen  must 
have  been  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  have 
never  been  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt , in  order  to  have 
a vote.  In  the  fourth  place,  all  domestic  servants 
were  excluded  from  active  citizenship,  no  matter  what 
amount  of  taxes  they  paid.  In  the  fifth  place,  there 
was  only  one  elector  allowed  for  every  hundred  active 
citizens  ; and  only  one  for  a hundred  and  fifty,  where 
there  happened  to  be  no  more  than  that  number  of 
active  citizens  in  the  commune  or  district.  This  was, 
virtually,  demolishing  ninety  nine-parts  out  of  a hun- 
dred in  every  constituency,  or  reducing  the  entire  consti- 
tuency of  the  kingdom  to  the  one-hundredth  part  of 


* See  Watson’s  Edition  of  Paine’s  Rights  of  Man,  page  28. 
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what  Paine’s  assertion  would  make  it  appear  to  have  been. 
In  the  sixth  place,  the  electoral  qualification  was  so 
high,  that  very  few,  except  the  owners  of  considerable 
property,  could  be  electors.  Instead  of  a tax  of  sixty 
sous,  as  Paine  represents  it,  it  was  not  a tax-qualifica-, 
tion  at  all ; it  was  a property- qualification.  To  be  an 
elector,  a man  should,  in  addition  to  all  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  active  citizenship,  be  the  owner  or 
occupier  of  property  rated,  in  the  tax  books,  at  the 
local  yearly  value  of  two  hundred  days'  labour,  or  rent 
a house  of  the  yearly  value  (estimated  in  the  same  way) 
of  a hundred  and  fifty  days'  labour.  This  was  for 
towns , having  a population  of  six  thousand  souls,  and 
upwards.  For  smaller  towns,  it  was  a hundred  and 
fifty,  and  a hundred  days’  labour.  In  the  country , 
or  rural  districts,  the  qualification  was  still  higher. 
To  be  an  elector  there,  a man  should  either  be  the  owner 
of  property  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  a hundred  and 
fifty  days’  labour,  or  be  a farmer,  occupying  property 
of  the  yearly  value  of  four  hundred  days'  labour,  esti- 
mated by  the  tax  books,  as  before.  Considering  the 
then  state  of  property  in  France,  these  were  very  high 
qualifications,  more  particularly  for  the  rural  electors. 
Besides,  there  were  various  other  restrictions,  which, 
though  inconsiderable,  if  taken  separately,  were  very 
onerous,  when  taken  in  the  aggregate.*  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  how  unmerited  were  Paine’s 
eulogies  of  the  Constitution  of  1791.  Instead  of 
abolishing  all  monopolies,  as  that  writer  pretends,  it 
converted  all  France  into  one  huge  monopoly  for  the 
rich.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a more  atrocious 
constitution,  or  one  more  perfectly  calculated  to  mam- 
monize  and  enslave  the  human  race.  The  truth  is, 
Paine  was  a mere  middle-class  reformer,  when  he 
wrote  his  Rights  of  Man.  But  more  of  Paine  in  my 
next  volume. 

* For  a more  detailed  account  of  these  various  qualifications, 
see  Histoire  Parlementaire,  %c. ; vol.  xi.,  pages  412  and  413. 
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